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Vol.  IV.  TORONTO,  DECEMBER,  1915  No.  8 

Greeting. 

Little  Infant  Saviour  'mid  the  lilies  fair. 
Thou  Who  far  surpassest  fairest  lily  there. 
Are  the  lilies  whispering  while  the  breezes  play. 
Welcoming  Thee,  Jesus,  here  on  earth  to-day? 
If  so,  may  our  "Lilies"  bid  Thee  welcome  too, 
'  Meek  "St.  Joseph  Lilies" — Lilies  gold  and  blue? 

Yea  each  page  a  petal-tribute  sweet  would  bring. 
Joyous  Birthday  Greetings  to  Thee,  Little  King. 

Bless  our  "Lilies"  Prince  Child,  with  Thy  baby  hand, 
Bid  the  gentle  zephyrs  waft  o'er  sea  and  land 
Fragrant  Christmas  wishes,  greetings  fond  and  true, 
Pour  from  out  each  calix  Friendship's  nectar  too. 
Little  Infant  Saviour  'mid  the  lilies  fair. 
Send  our  "good  will"  message  speeding  everywhere. 


ffi 


UR  welcome  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  our  expression  of 
joyous  greetings,  and  the  sending  of  our  "Good  Will" 
inessage  which  belong  to  the  celebration  of  Christmas, 
remind  us  that  there  is  nothing  less  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  this  holy  season  than  the  pandemonium  of  battlefields 
throughout  the  world  to-day.  This  is  the  Divine  Peace- 
maker's birthday,  the  feast  of  infancy  and  poverty,  the  feast 
of  brotherhood  and  charity,  the  feast  of  God  become  Man  to 
restore  among  men  the  religion  of  universal  love  which  was  to 
''hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happy  union."  The  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty  has  determined  by  the  incarnation  of 
EBs  Divine  Son  to  redeem  man,  to  free  him  from  the  fetters  of 
sin,  and  to  establish  upon  earth  that  Law  of  Love  by  which 
all  Christians  should  be  forever  united.  For  this  reason  did 
the  Prince  of  Heaven  come  down  to  earth ;  and  the  more  effec- 
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tively  to  teach  us  the  virtues  opposed  to  the  passions  which  had 
set  the  sons  of  men  against  each  other,  He  clothed  Himself 
with  the  humility,  the  simplicity,  the  poverty  and  the  meekness 
of  a  helpless  Child,  crying  and  trembling  in  His  Mother's  arms. 
What  concealed  authority  in  the  meek  submission,  what 
restrained  eloquence  in  the  feeble  cry,  what  absolute  depend- 
ence in  the  utter  helplessness  did  the  kings  and  shepherds 
witness  in  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  whom  they  hastened  to  acknowledge  as 
their  true  Redeemer  and  their  God ! 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  first  Christmas  to  the  anniversary 
of  to-day,  but  the  same  pleading,  plaintive,  patient  voice  of  that 
little  Child  calls  out  to  us  from  His  Manger-Crib  at  the  present 
hour  as  in  that  far-off  time  to  forgive  enemies,  to  pardon 
injustice,  to  forget  wrongs,  and  to  draw  closer  together  in  that 
bond  of  harmonious  unity  in  which  He  wished  all  men  to  live. 
There  are  numberless  conscientious  and  righteous  men  fighting 
against  each  other  in  this  contentious  world  to-day,  who  hear 
this  same  sweet,  compelling  voice  of  the  Infant  Saviour  as 
unmistakably  and  with  as  profound  reverence  and  devout 
attention  as  it  was  heard  by  the  first  worahippers  in  Bethle- 
hem's secluded  cave.  They  are  lovers,  too,  of  peace  and  justice, 
and  this  mute  appeal  smites  their  hearts  with  tragic  force ;  but 
they  are  the  victims  of  a  modern  civilization  without  faith, 
without  unity,  without  God.  They  feel  that  its  moral  ideals 
arise  only  to  mock  them  and  to  make  them  feel  antagonistic 
to  the  world  around.  To  them  its  social  life  is  slavery,  its 
order  tyranny,  its  morality  organized  selfishness,  its  religion  a 
conventionality.  These  good  men  are  overwhelmed  with  horror 
at  the  oppression  and  the  barbarous  strife  which  prevails,  yet 
they  are  forced  to  enter  the  battlefield,  and  they  must  fight; 
for  there  is  principle,  there  is  personal  honor,  there  is  national 
defence  at  stake.  Each  is  responsible  for  the  final  issue  as  far 
as  his  efforts  go,  and  he  cannot  rise  above  the  direful  struggle 
nor  stand  aside. 

We  all  long  for  ''peace  on  earth, '^  and  we  do  our  best 
to  show  "good  will,"  but  look  at  those  treacherous  submarines, 
those  deadly  machine-guns,  those  fiyiug  bomb-flingers !     How 
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can  we  preserve  an  airacable  feeling  towards  our  neighbors 
while  they  are  studying  to  invent  some  more  ingenious  instru- 
ment to  torture  and  to  slaughter  us  ?  We  must  learn  to  repeat 
the  words  which  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  addressed  to  His 
Heavenly  Father  when  He  paid  the  price  of  man's  redemption 
upon  the  Cross,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Our  enemies  who  have  been  the  aggressors,  have 
walked  in  blindness  and  in  the  shadows  cast  about  them  by  a 
false  pride  in  their  military  supremacy,  by  a  false  security  in 
their  secret  treachery  and  by  a  false  faith  in  their  complete 
preparedness.  It  is  possible  that  now  in  the  light  of  a  clearer 
day  when  nearly  a  year-and-a-half  of  violent  warfare  has 
staked  off  in  almost  every  corner  of  Europe  God's  ample  acres, 
and  the  richest  human  blood  has  warmed  the  slopes  of  Hill  60, 
^^— nay,  of  three  Imndred  and  sixty  hills,  the  survivors  of  battles 
may  themselves  confess  that  when  they  fired  the  first  challenge 
salute,  "We  will  it.  Our  might  shall  create  a  new  law  for 
Europe,"  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

The  termination  of  this  long  and  desperate  struggle  may 
see  the  nations  involved  emerge  from  the  ordeal  chastened, 
although  weakened.  There  is  hope  that  they  may  be  converted, 
ennobled  and  morally  strengthened,  with  the  scales  of  blinding 
isvis,  fallen  from  their  eyes.  They  may  be  then  more  tolerant  of 
one  another's  views,  and  may  be  drawn  by  one  central  unifying 
purpose  within  a  bond  of  just  and  amicable  relationship 
which  will  form  a  guarantee  of  future  peace,  not  only  for 
(Canada  and  the  Empire,  but  "urbi  et  orbi."  If  the  war  will 
effect  this  ultimate  result,  this  "consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  then  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  best  and  bravest 
Canadian  heroes  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain,  nor  tho  cause 
for  wliich  they  fight  be  lost. 

The  return  of  Christmas  and  the  close  of  the  year  makes 
us  reminiscent.  We  think  of  bygone  anniversaries  and  their 
associations.  We  remark  that  the  old-time  spontaneous  ex- 
pressions of  jubilation  and  smiles  of  gladness  which  were  wont 
to  accompany  friendly  greetings  at  this  season  have  given 
place  this  year  to  those  of  subdued  cheerfulness  and  tender 
sympathy.    Many  are  suffering  the  sad  consequences  of  war. 
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Th6  very  atmosphere  seems  charged,  with  uncertainty,  mys- 
tery, and  dread  of  something  unpleasant  expected  as  inevitable. 
We  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  the  toils  of  inexorable  l*'ate  from 
which  there  is  no  release.  Our  reassurance  and  our  happiness 
are  found  in  God  alone,  Who  has  loved  us  so  much  that  He 
has  sent  His  own  Divine  Son  to  earth  to  save  and  comfort  us. 
Let  us  show  our  worthiness  of  His  sacrifice  in  our  behalf  by 
offering  our  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  in  return.  Let  us  offer 
.Him  on  Christmas  morning  our  gifts  of  faith,  of  hope  and 
charity.  Let  us  learn  of  Him  the  meekness,  humility  and 
patient  forbearance  that  will  bring  gentle  Peace  into  our 
hearts  and  spiritual  light,  and  joy  and  holy  simplicity  into  our 
lives.  Then  may  that  blessed  charity  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
— "which  is  patient,  is  kind:  which  envieth  not;  is  not  am- 
bitious, not  provoked  to  anger;  thinketh  no  evil;  and  which 
.beareth  all  things,  believeth,  hopeth,  endureth  all  things,  be 
.with  us  always,  and  unite  our  hearts  and  souls  in  the  love  and 
the  service  of  Ood,  and  the  praise  forever  of  His  holy  Mame-r- 

"Pralse  for  the  losses  and  the  gain, 

For  tears  to  shed  and  songs  to  sing, 
For  gleams  of  gold  and  mists  of  rain, 

For  the  year's  full  joy,  the  year's  deep  pain. 

The  grieving  and  the  comforting." 

Besides  the  heartfelt  greeting  to  friends  of  'St.  Joseph's 
Lilies'  far  and  wide  which  finds  expression  in  the  metrical 
lines  above,  the  Chritsmas  Number  of  'The  Lilies'  shall  be  the 
bearer  of  a  special  message  of  gratitude  and  good- will  to 
those  exceptionally  devoted  friends  whose  generosity  and 
fidelity  in  word,  and  work  and  worth  have  been  unfailing  and 
untiring  upon  all  occasions  since  the  first  issue  of  our  maga- 
zine. First  of  all,  the  literary  contributors  have  a  large  claim 
upon  our  gratefulness,  and  towards  them  we  feel  a  just  sense 
of  obligation,  since  it  is  to  their  efforts  and  inspiration  that 
the  present  standing  and  reputation  of  the  perioidcal  are 
largely  due.  Keady,  admirable,  excellent  have  been  the  re- 
sponses from  their  fluent  and  gifted  pens.  Their  sources  of 
information  and  stores  of  knowledge  have  proved  to  be  both 
copious  and  diversified.  Our  subscribers  in  their  turn  have 
also  shown  a  deep  and  zealous  interest     in     cultivating  tjie 
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growth,  extending  the  garedn-plot,  and  increasing  the  distri- 
bution of  our  Lily  blooms  among  their  friends.  To  them, 
therefore,  in  particular  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  their  whole- 
souled  kindness  which  has  given  us  increased  courage  and 
pecuniary  support.  We  thank  our  advertisers  most  heartily 
for  their  confidence  in  us  to  procure  them  popularity,  patron- 
age and  extended  business  reputation  among  our  readers  and 
friends.  We  sincerely  hope  their  trust  has  not  been  misplaced. 
May  these  and  all  dear  good  friends  who  have  laboured  and 
interested  themselves  in  our  behalf  share  in  copious  fulness 
the  blessings  and  graces  conducive  to  a  truly  happy  Christmas 
and  a  bright  successful  New  Year ! 


There  is  not  a  day  in  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  is  not  tried  and  tested  in  the  inter- 
course of  our  life.  Sometimes  it  may  be  that  you  have  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  persistently  unfair  to  you;  sometimes  it 
may  be  you  are  associated  with  those  who  impute  unworthy 
motives  to  you ;  sometimes  you  have  to  bear  the  intolerance  of 
the  intolerant,  the  impatience  of  the  impatient,  the  meanness 
of  the  ungenerous.  Depend  upon  it,  that  these  tests  of  the 
quality  of  your  character  will  enable  you,  if  you  respond  to 
them,  to  look  upon  human  life  with  larger  understanding,  with 
a  more  generous  sympathy  with  human  infirmities,  and  with 
that  spirit  of  mercy  which  is  twice  blessed. 
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Be  swift,  dear  heart,  in  loving, 

For  time  is  brief, 
And  thou  mayst  soon  along  life's  highway, 

Keep  step  with  grief. 

Be  swift,  dear  friend,  in  saying 

The  kindly  word ; 
When  ears  are  sealed,  thy  passionate  pleading 

Will  not  be  heard. 

Be  swift,  dear  heart,  in  doing 

The  gracious  deed, 
Let  soon  they  whom  thou  boldest  dearest, 

Be  past  the  need. 

Be  swift,  dear  heart,  in  giving 

The  rare  sweet  flower, 
Nor  wait  to  heap  with  blooms  the  casket 

In  some  sad  hour. 

O  love,  surpassing  thought, 
So  bright,  so  grand,  so  clear, 

So  true,  so  glorious  ; 
Love  infinite,  love  tender,  love  unsought. 
Love  changeless,  love  rejoicing, 

Love  victorious! 
And  this  great  love  for  us  in  boundless  store ; 
God's  everlasting  love!    What  would  we  more? 

"To  love  means  more  than  to  have  pity,  to  make  inner 
sacrifices,  to  be  anxious  to  help  and  give  happiness;  it  is  a 
thing  that  lies  a  thousand  fathoms  deeper,  where  our  softest, 
swiftest,  strongest  words  cannot  reach  it.  There  is  in  love  a 
force  that  nothing  can  resist.  Love  is  the  whole  law;  the  rest 
is  but  its  interpretation. ' ' 


Rt.  Rkv.  Monsioxok  John  Joski'Ii  McCa.nx,  V.G. 
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Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph 
John  IMcCann,  V.  G. 

3N  the  evening  of  August  13th,  as  the  setting  sun  flooded 
with  its  glory  the  room  in  which  he  lay,  JVLgr.  Joseph 
John  McCann  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  after  a  life 
replete  with  fruitful  labor  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord.  This 
was  not  merely  the  death  of  a  venerable  priest — it  was  the 
severing  of  a  golden  link  which  had  bound  the  present  with 
the  pioneer  days  of  the  past. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Toronto  was  consecrated  only  two 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  to  none 
of  its  clergy  is  the  diocese  more  beholden  for  its  extraordinary 
development  and  progress  than  to  the  late  Monsignor.  The 
senior  of  all  the  diocesan  clergy  in  date  of  ordination,  Nestor 
like,  he  had  seen  two  egnerations  of  co-laborers  arise,  and  he 
kept  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray  till  the  very  end. 

Josph  John  McCann  was  born  of  Irish  parents  on  May  tith, 
1844,  in  Fort  Hope,  the  family  moving  shortly  afterwards  to 
Brock  township,  where  the  future  prelate  attended  the  humble 
country  school  of  the  then  backwoods  settlement. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  impressions  received  in 
early  life  tend  more  to  mould  the  character  of  a  person  than 
any  other  cause.  So  it  was  with  the  man  of  whom  we  writer 
In  those  days  Father  Troulx,  a  golden  hearted  missionary  of 
the  old  school,  nominally  the  I^astor  of  Oshawa,  had  ail  of  the 
present  County  of  Ontario  as  his  mission.  On  his  pastoral 
visits  to  Brock  he  became  acquainted  with  the  xHcCann  family, 
and  the  young  Joseph  became  a  particular  favorite  of  his. 
Perhaps  the  discerning  eye  of  the  priest  already  beheld  signs 
of  the  future  vocation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  J^'ather  Broulx  took 
him  as  a  companion  on  many  of  his  journeys,  and  wonderful 
were  the  tales  he  told  the  child  of  his  early  priestly  life  amongst 
the  Indians.  His  hearer,  boylike,  was  doubtless  longing  for 
the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  emulate  his  reverend  hero 
and  friend. 

When  Brock  was  made  a  separate  mission,  it  had  for  its 
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first  pastor  Father  Walsh,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
This  good  priest  also  became  interested  in  the  talented  boy 
and  encouraged  his  aspirations  to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  was  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  J  oseph 
entered  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  where,  on  account  of 
his  piety  and  talent,  it  was  presaged  of  him  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  Basilian  Fathers  that  he  would  one  day  take  a  high 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country. 

After  finishing  his  classical  and  philosophical  studies,  he 
entered  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal  in  the  autumn  of 
1864.  Here,  as  at  St.  Michael's,  he  was  a  model,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting for  us  at  this  date  to  review  his  elevation  to  the 
various  grades  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  All  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  final  one  of  priesthood,  he  received  at  the 
Grand  Seminary  as  follows:  Tonsure  on  June  10,  1865,  from 
Bishop  Goesbriand  of  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Minor  Orders  on 
Dec.  17,  1865,  from  Bishop  Lynch,  who  was  visiting  the  Sem- 
inary; Subdeaconship  on  Dec.  26,  1866,  from  Bishop  Bourget; 
Deasonship  on  Trinity  Saturday,  1867,  from  Bishop  Bourget. 

The  great  day  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  ar- 
rived on  July  21,  1867,  when,  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mary,  of 
which  his  old  friend,  Father  Broulx,  was  pastor.  Bishop  Lynch 
ordained  him  "a  priest  forever  according  to  the  Order  of 
Melchisedech." 

The  first  Mass,  so  important  an  event  in  the  life  of  every 
priest,  was  celebrated  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ann,  July  26,  1867, 
in  the  modest  little  chapel  of  Loretto  Convent  on  Bond  Street. 

He  began  his  ministry  as  assistant  to  Dean  Mulligan  at 
St.  Catharines,  where  he  remained  but  four  months,  being  ap- 
pointed Fastor  of  Toronto  Gore.  To  this  Farish  was  then  at- 
tached the  mission  of  King,  and  l^'ather  McCann  built  a  third 
church  at  Clairville  for  the  people  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Gore.  After  two  years  in  this  rural  mission,  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  city  and  assigned  as  assistant  at  the  Cathedral, 
going  afterwards  to  St.  Faul  's  in  the  same  capacity. 

His  next  charge  was  the  important  Farish  of  Oshawa  and 
Whitby.  Here  he  enlarged  the  schools,  built  the  presbytery, 
and  purchased  land  for  a  cemetery. 
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in  1877  he  was  promoted  to  the  Kectorship  of  the  Cath- 
edral, and  also  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese,  which 
offices  he  held  during  five  years.  His  next  field  of  labor  was 
the  Parish  of  Brockton,  now  St.  Helen's,  Toronto.  Here  he 
built  a  new  school  and  enlarged  the  church.  While  in  this 
parish  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Toronto. 

On  the  death  of  Vicar-General  Laurent,  Dean  McCann  re- 
turned to  the  Cathedral  as  Kecton  and  Vicar-Ceneral.  The 
•  following  year  he  celebrated  his  silver  jubilee  in  the  priest- 
hood, an  occasion  which  evoked  expressions  of  heartfelt  ad- 
miration and  att'ection  from  the  clergy,  religious,  and  laity 
alike. 

In  1894  Vicar-General  McCann  became  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's,  a  charge  which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  was  at  the  time  no  sinecure.  There  was  a  large  debt  on 
the  parish,  and  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  necessary  im- 
provements. He  went  at  the  problem  in  his  own  quiet  meth- 
odical way  and  solved  it.  The  debt  was  liquidated;  the  ves- 
try and  beautiful  spire  erected;  a  bell,  organ  and  electric 
lighting  installed;  the  interior  of  the  church  most  tastefully 
decorated;  probably  the  finest  Stations  of  the  Cross  in  the  dio- 
cese erected. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  acquired  the  property  for  a 
parish  hall  and  clubhouse,  and  erected  upon  it  a  building  un- 
equalled by  any  of  its  kind  in  the  diocese.  And  all  this  was  ac- 
complished without  those  fervid  appeals  from  the  pulpit  for 
money  usually  considered  necessary  when  any  improvements 
are  being  made.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate  he  left  for  his 
successor  a  substantial  balance  of  parish  funds  to  meet  future 
contingencies. 

But  this  success  in  the  temporal  alfairs  of  his  parish  was 
not  achieved  at  the  expense  of  what  is  more  important  —  the 
spiritual.  Mgr.  McCann  was  a  true  priest  to  his  very  finger 
tips. 

The  confessional  might  be  considered  too  arduous  a  labor 
for  a  man  beyond  three-score  years  and  ten,  but  not  so  with 
him.  It  was  for  him  part  of  the  burden  of  the  priesthood,  and 
he  laid  it  down  only  in  death.     On  Saturday  nights  and  the 
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eves  ot  feast  days  "the  Vicar's  box"  was  seldom  empty.  There 
he  remained  hour  after  hour  pouring  the  bairn  of  consolation 
on  the  wounded  soul;  receiving  back  the  prodigal  who  had 
wandered  far  from  his  Faiher's  home. 

In  the  celebration  of  Holy  Mass  he  was  a  source  of  edifica- 
tion by  his  quiet  decorum  and  fidelity  to  rubrics.  Daily  he 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  as  long  as  he  could  ascend  the  altar, 
and  when  confined  to  his  room  received  Holy  Communion 
daily.  In  ceremonies  his  majestic  presence  and  rich  melodious 
voice  gave  that  dignity  to  the  service  that  the  Church  so 
ardently  desires. 

But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  perhaps  that  he  was  best  known, 
and  where  he  made  the  deepest  impression,  'lifted  with  ora- 
torical powers  that  would  have  made  him  a  leader  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  forum,  he  was  the  most  sought  after  preacher  of 
the  diocese  for  many  years.  Perfect  in  voice  and  gesture; 
choice  in  language  and  diction;  rich  in  imagination,  he  drew 
upon  those  vast  resources  of  learning  and  information  which 
his  earnest  studies  and  incessant  reading  had  stored  up.  The 
Scriptures,  the  l<'athers,  ecclesiastical  writers,  modern  his- 
torians, and  poets,  were  all  made  use  of  to  illustrate  or  prove 
the  point  at  issue. 

In  the  number  of  important  and  responsible  positions 
which  he  held,  Mgr.  McCann  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
diocese.  He  served  under  four  Archbishops,  and  the  first  of 
these  appointed  him  Dean  and  Chancellor,  while  for  the  other 
three  he  was  Vicar-General.  In  the  Council  of  Toronto,  held 
in  1875,  he  acted  as  notary,  and  in  the  only  synod  of  the  dio- 
cese convoked  during  his  time  he  held  the  same  position. 

When  the  National  Council  of  Canada  was  contemplated, 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  summoned  to  Ottawa  to  prepare 
the  preliminary  work,  and  at  the  Council  itself  he  was  present 
as  Vicar-General  of  Toronto.  On  two  occasions  he  had  charge 
of  the  Archdiocese  as  Administrator,  and  near  the  close  of  his 
long  and  distinguished  career,  he  was  appointed  Domestic  Pre- 
late by  Pope  Pius  X. 

Catholic  education  had  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  cham- 
pion, and  he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  means  to  promote 
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its  interests.  In  the  days  of  his  pastorate  outside  the  city,  the 
schools  were  his  foremost  thought,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Separate  School 
Board  of  Toronto. 

Our  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  all  dear 
to  his  heart,  and  his  interest  in  them  was  shown  not  only  by 
his  assiduous  attendance  at  their  public  functions,  but  also  by 
the  generous  donations  given  them  at  various  times. 

He  was  also  the  staunch  advocate  and  helper  of  the  many 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  his  testimentary  bequests 
to  which  were  but  a  slight  fraction  of  his  largest  given  during; 
his  lifetime  quietly  and  unostentatiously  to  those  worthj' 
causes. 

Jt«'or  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  House  of  industry,  and 
at  his  death,  the  board,  almost  entirely  non-Catholic,  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  valuable  and  useful  member,  iu 
this  regard  we  may  quote  what  had  been  said  of  him  years  be- 
fore by  a  Protestant  minister,  Hex.  Wm.  Cochrane:  "In 
addition  to  his  parochial  labors,  Father  McCann  is  interested 
in  every  work  that  has  for  its  end  the  highest  good  of  the 
community.  He  is  recognized  as  an  able  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  giving  his  time  and  energies  for  whatever  is  calculated 
to  advance  the  common  welfare  of  his  fellows.'' 

A  man  entirely  devoted  to  his  multitudinous  duties,  he 
had  little  time  for  recreation  or  hobbies.  Twice  during  his 
long  lifetime  he  allowed  himself  the  boon  of  a  foreign  tour. 
The  first  of  these  was  in  1878,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  liome, 
■where  he  had  the  privilege  of  an  audience  with  the  newly- 
elected  Leo  Xlll.  On  the  latter,  which  occurred  in  1909,  he 
visited  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  while  in  the  Eternal 
City  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Domestic  Prelate  by  Pius  X. 

And  the  closing  scene  of  this  great  life  was  worthy  of  its 
earlier  years.  During  his  long  illness  he  never  murmured  or 
complained.  Prayer  was  his  usual  occupation,  and  realizing 
that  his  time  was  at  hand,  he  serenely  prepared  himself  for 
the  last  Sacraments,  which  he  received  with  the  fervor  and 
simplicity  of  a  child. 
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Surrounded  by  a  number  of  priests,  including  his  nephew, 
Rev.  W.  A.  McCann,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  nurses, 
and  while  the  prayers  for  the  dying  were  being  recited,  his 
soul  went  forth  joyfully  to  meet  its  (iod. 

What  a  scene  of  mourning  there  was  amongst  his  people 
when  the  sullen  throb  of  the  tolling  bell  announced  the  death 
of  their  pastor.  And  when  the  body  was  borne  to  the  church 
a  continual  throng  of  people  passed  slowly  around  the  bier  far 
into  the  hours  of  the  night.  As  they  gazed  for  the  last  time 
upon  that  gentle  noble  face,  their  hearts  were  stirred  with 
emotion,  and  they  departed  sobbing  and  weeping  for  the 
father  they  had  lost. 

There  he  lay,  that  veteran  soldier  of  the  cross,  sleeping  his 
last  sleep  where  his  priestly  life  began.  Over  the  very  spot,  or 
at  least  within  a  few  feet  of  where  in  the  old  church  nearly 
half  a  century  before,  the  young  levite  was  prostrate  in  the 
rite  of  ordination,  stood  the  casket  of  the  venerable  prelatQ; 
surrounded  by  the  everchanging  circle  of  sorrowing  people. 

On  the  morrow  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  Cathedral 
where  he  had  labored  so  long  and  so  well.  After  the  solemn 
Mass  of  Kequiem  by  the  Head  of  the  Archdiocese  the  body  was 
borne  to  the  tomb,  and  Monsignor  McCann  became  but  ai 
memory.  And  long  shall  this  memory  of  an  able  and  learned 
man,  a  pious  and  distinguished  priest,  endure  with  the  people 
and  clergy  of  this  Archdiocese.. 

"They  murmur  on  earth  'De  Prof undis, " 

The  low  chant  is  mingled  with  sighs, 
'Laudate'  rings  out  through  the  heavens 

The  dead  priest  hath  won  his  faith's  prize." 

THE  KEV.  E.  KELLY. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE. 

Winds  of  Empire,  bear  ye  this  greeting  tender, 
From  our  fond  hearts  to  those  across  the  sea, 

So  they  may  know  that  Britain  doth  remember 
Her  soldier  sons  who  fight  to  keep  her  free. 

Winds  of  Empire,  'mid  scenes  of  carnage  gory, 
Whisper  the  message  of  the  deathless  years, 

The  "tidings  glad"  of  the  sweet  Christmas  story. 
That  filled  a  world  with  Hope,  and  dried  our  tears. 

Winds  of  Empire,  tell  them  the  Bells  are  ringing. 
The  Christmas  bells  they  knew  and  loved  of  yore, 

And  sweet-voiced  choirs  the  old-time  hymns  are  singing ; 
Maybe  they'll  hear  them  'mid  the  cannon's  roar? 

Winds  of  Empire,  say  that  no  note  of  Sorrow 
Falls  from  the  lips  of  mother,  sister,  wife; 

Tell  them  we  wait  the  dawn  of  that  to-morrow. 
When  they  shall  come  victorious  from  the  strife. 

Winds  of  Empire,  bear  ye  this  greeting  tender. 

Straight  from  our  hearts  to  those  brave  hearts  we  love, 

So  they  may  know  the  folk  at  home  remember. 
And  pray  that  Christ  would  guard  them  from  above. 

THE  REV.  D.  A.  CASEY. 
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A  Christmas  in  Bethlehem. 

3N  Palestine  it  is  Christmas  Eve.  Aud  a  Christmas  Eve 
memorable  throughout  life  for  us  pilgrims  from  far  away 
England,  for  on  the  morrow  will  be  Christmas  Day,  and 
we  shall  be  in  Bethlehem,  the  very  cradle  of  Christmas. 

It  is  high  noonday  as  we  start  thither.  The  sky  is  in- 
tensely, brilliantly  blue,  and  the  sun  is  hot,  but  the  keen  air 
and  the  absence  of  vegetation  give  a  certain  wintry  aspect  to 
the  scene.  The  little  donkeys  must  have  frequent  rests,  con- 
sequently progress  is  but  slow.  Sometimes  the  high  road  is 
left  for  a  short  cut,  but  little  is  gained  thereby,  owing  to  the 
extreme  roughness  of  the  rocky  tracks. 

A  desolate  landscape !  Right  and  left  are  brown  hills, 
and  in  the  far  distance  rise  the  mountains,  but  the  intensity 
of  colour,  where  it  appears,  makes  up  for  the  desolation.  An 
occasional  goat-herd,  or  a  stray  jackal  creeping  amongst  the 
grey  rocks,  are  the  only  living  things  that  break  the  monotony 
of  the  way.  The  silence  is  almost  solemn  and  no  one  cares  to 
break  it,for  is  it  not  Christmas  Eve  and  we  are  Rearing  Bethle- 
hem ?  Even  now  the  little  white  City  of  David  comes  in  sight, 
crowning  the  hill  and  overlooking  the  surrounding  country. 
The  setting  sun  gilds  each  dome  and  tower,  making  it  a  city 
of  gold  as  it  stands  above  the  deepening  shadows  in  the  valley. 
Far  away  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  glow,  rose  pink, 
the  Moab  Mountains,  for  all  the  land  lies  under  the  magic 
finger  of  sunset. 

Two  hours  later  we  arc  in  Bethlehem;  standing  on  the 
house-top,  we  gaze  down  on  the  Shepherd's  Plain  far  below. 
It  is  a  glorious  night.  The  deep  purple  blue  sky  is  thick  with 
stars,  and  a  brilliant  moon  touches  every  rock  and  tree  with 
silver.  The  air  is  bitterly  cold.  As  yet  the  hush  of  the  night 
is  only  broken  by  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  howl 
of  a  prowling  jackal  in  the  valley  below,  while  our  hearts 
chant  the  heavenly  message,  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will. ' ' 

Christmas  morning  m  Bethlehem!    What  a  scene  the  little 
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town  presents !  The  wide  market  place  is  thronged  with  gaily 
dressed  people,  nearly  all  Christians.  Merry  voices  fill  the 
air.  "Cul  sennie  wa  intoom  salemeen,"  (every  year  may  you 
be  in  peace)  sounds  on  every  side.  Pilgrims,  chiefly  Russians, 
come  toiling  in,  travel-stained  and  dusty,  but  with  a  look  of 
quiet  peace  on  their  weather-beaten  faces,  as  if  their  one  de- 
sire had  at  last  reached  fulfilment.  The  men  are  clad  in  top 
boots  and  long  rough  coats  and  carry  a  staff.  They  are  gen- 
erally bareheaded.  The  women's  dress,  except  for  skirts  and 
shawled  heads  is  very  similar.  They  are  mostly  elderly,  some 
quite  old.  The  Bethlehemites  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. The  men  are  gorgeous  in  bright  turbans  and  girdles, 
and  smart  jackets  of  various  colors,  and  the  women  even  more 
so  with  their  picturesque  dress,  consisting  of  a  gown  with  blue 
and  red  stripes,  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  and  a  square  of 
embroidered  red  cloth  on  the  chest.  A  little  scarlet  or  blue 
jacket,  beautifully  worked  in  many-coloured  silks,  with  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  elbows,  and  the  ancient  and  peculiar  head-dress 
worn  by  them  only  of  all  the  women  in  Palestine,  completes 
their  costume.  This  head-dress  which  makes  them  appear  very 
tall,  is  a  high  fez  with  a  row  of  cchis  sewn  around  the  edge 
and  chains  of  coins  securing  it  under  the  chin  and  hanging 
round  the  neck.  A  long  white  veil  covers  all,  falling  grace- 
fully over  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  the  ends  are  loosely 
knotted  in  front.  The  women  of  Bethlehem  are  possessed  of 
considerable  beauty  and  independence  of  character.  They 
have  a  playful  custom  of  running  away  from  their  husbands 
shortly  after  marriage  and  refusing  to  return  until  entreated 
to  do  so  as  a  great  favour  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  re- 
presented as  starving  oAving  to  the  desertion  of  the  fair  bread- 
maker.  This  is  only  fun,  however;  they  are  excellent  wives 
and  mothers.  Threading  our  way  through  the  closely  packed 
masses  of  holiday  makers,  we  cross  the  \\dde  square  and  enter 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  Nativity.  The  door  is  very  low  and 
narrow,  built  for  protection  against  fanatic  Arabs  whom  the 
Turkish  Government  could  not  always  control.  Passing  the 
Turkish  guaVds  stationed  there  to  keep  order,  we  stand  in  the 
old    Church  built  by  St.  Helena.     It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
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Christian  Church  in  the  world.  Everything  tells  of  age.  The 
great  building  is  bare,  save  for  the  time-worn  pillars,  cut  from 
solid  blocks  of  marble,  and  the  curious  old  font.  It  is  a  fact 
not  generally  known  that  part  of  the  roof  is  supported  by 
beams  of  solid  English  oak,  brought  from  his  distant  forest 
home  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  when  the  sacred  edifice  needed 
repair.  Eeaching  the  end  of  the  Church,  we  follow  a  steady 
stream  of  pilgrims  down  a  steep  flight  of  steps  to  the  Grotto. 
Here,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps,  hanging  over  it,  we  see 
the  huge  silver  Star,  marking  the  spot  where  ''The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  The  whole  of  the  cave  and 
and  grotto  forms  part  of  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  old 
Church  is  built.  It  is  one  of  the  few  sacred  sites  over  which 
there  is  little  or  no  dispute.  Here,  in  all  probality,  the  ancient 
Khan  or  inn  stood,  and  the  rocky  caves  were  used,  as  they  are 
used  to  this  day,  for  sheltering  the  cattle  in  the  winter.  It 
is  an  equally  common  practice  for  the  poorer  classes  to  sleep 
under  the  same  humble  roof,  side  by  side  with  the  beasts  of 
the  stall.  The  walls  are  hung  here  and  there  with  lamps  and 
pictures;  statues,  there  are  none.  The  pilgrims  kneel  down 
and  kiss  the  star.  In  the  dim  shadow  of  a  recess  on  one  side 
stands  a  Moslem  soldier,  the  glitter  of  his  steel  bayonet  rival- 
ling the  softer  glow  of  the  silver  star.  Mass  is  said  over  the 
spot  where  the  Blessed  Mother  showed  the  Divine  Child  to 
the  Shepherds  and  Magi,  bare  three  years  distant  from  the 
silver  star. 

Later  in  the  day  we  ride  to  the  Shepherd's  Fields.  Leav- 
ing Bethlehem,  with  its  narrow  and  crowded  streets  full  of  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  feast  day,  we  slowly  descend  the  side  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  path,  winding  through 
the  vineyards,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  loosely  built 
stone  walls,  is  somewhat  steep  and  rugged,  but  we  soon  reach 
the  plain  where  we  ride  easily  enough  along  the  beaten  track. 
In  front,  the  monotonous  level  of  the  land  is  broken  by  a  group 
of  old  olive  trees  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  stone  wall. 
On  reaching  it,  we  dismount  and  enter  the  enclosure.  The 
ground  is  very  rough  and  overgrown  with  bushes  and  half 
wild  pomegranate  trees,  above  which  the  grey  old  olives,  so 
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conspicious  in  the  distance,  stretch  their  moss-covered  branches 
as  if  in  benediction.  The  tremendous  age  of  these  trees  leaves 
but  little  doubt  that  they  were  here  in  the  Saviour's  day.  In 
the  centre  of  this  enclosure  is  an  old,  ruined  chapel,  built  over 
a  cave,  one  of  the  hundreds  found  in  Palestine.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  down  to  it.  We  descend,  and  enter  a  large  and 
gloomy  cave.  Striking  a  light,  our  guide  waves  his  hand 
around,  and  says  simply, — ' '  This  is  where  the  Shepherds  heard 
the  message  of  the  Angels. ' '  Perhaps  the  flocks  were  sheltering 
here  from  the  bitter  winds  that  sweep  over  the  Judean  moun- 
tains in  the  cold  weather  season.  While  the  shepherds  lay  in  the 
entrance  with  their  weapons  handy  to  defend  their  helpless 
charges  from  the  prowling  beasts.  On  leaving  the  cave  Chapel, 
we  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  enclosure,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  bare,  brown  fields,  and  in  the  distance, 
the  Moab  mountains,  blue  against  the  sky  and  with  bare  stony 
hills  at  their  feet.  As  we  return  to  Bethlehem,  we  wonder 
whether  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  ever  turned  her 
eyes  towards  those  mountains  which  shut  out  her  native  land. 
When  one  recalls  memories  of  Palestine  and  the  pilgrim- 
ages thereto  on  these  days  when  our  ships  and  those  of  our 
Allies  are  battering  at  the  forts  of  its  Moslem  oppressors,  the 
thought  comes:  "Is  this  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  for  the 
Holy  Land?  Will  the  Crescent  be  finally  driven  away  from 
the  birthplace  of  the  Cross,  and  its  Sanctuaries  purged  of  the 
presence  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet?  Will  this  war  succeed 
where  the  Crusades  failed?"  Certain  it  is,  by  prophecy,  that 
the  Jews  shall  once  more  return  to  their  own  land,  and  even 
now  the  gradual  repatriation  is  being  accomplished.  If  the 
Turks  are  driven  out  of  the  Country  no  Christian  nation  will 
want  the  difficult  task  of  administering  it,  and  its  restoration 
to  the  Hebrew  people  will  be  almost  certain. 


FLORENCE  T.  ROBINSON. 
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"WORK." 

I've  worked  till  waned  tke  wee  sma'  hours  of  morn, 
Kept  vigil  with  the  wakeful  stars  on  high, 
The  deep  lake  conning  of  the  awful  sky, 

Till  in  me  lofty  thoughts  of  God  were  born. 

Thus,  when  alone  at  night  I'm  not  forlorn, 
For  with  my  angel  guard 'an  'loft  I  fly; 
E'en  when  my  humblest  offiices  I  ply 

'Mid  poverty  or  plenty's  bursting  horn. 

Then,  work,  my  dear,  and  learn  to  labour  still ; 
This  is  the  balm  of  every  human  ill ; 
For  'tis  to  pray  to  use  one 's  talents  well. 
Plant  deep  this  habit  in  thy  will 
And  then  defy  the  demons  all  of  hell, 
For  duty  done  drives  them  to  deepest  cell. 

THE  REV.  A.  O'M ALLEY. 
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English  Style. 

"As  a  nation  declines  in  patriotism,  so  do^  its  language 
decline  in  purity." — Newman. 

^fjf  HE  term  Style  has  been  so  much  misused,  as  if  it  signified 
^i  only  the  arrangement  of  words  and  the  turning  of 
phrases,  that  it  has  almost  gone  out  of  fashion  among 
English  critics  now.  Still,  I  use  it  in  the  title  of  this  article 
because  I  think  it  will  convey  my  meaning  to  my  readers 
better  than  any  other  single  Word  that  I  could  find  to  take 
its  place,  and  because  I  believe  them  to  be  conscious  that 
style  is  really  a  matter  not  of  words  but  of  thought  as  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

''The  general  style  of  educated  men,"  says  Newman, 
"when  formed  by  the  the  accumulated  improvements  of  cen- 
turies, becomes  perhaps  superior  in  perfectness  to  that  of  any 
one  of  the  national  Classics,  who  have  taught  their  country- 
men to  write  more  clearly,  or  more  forcibly,  or  more  eloquently 
than  themselves.  And  then  it  is  difficult  for  writers  to  be 
original  in  their  use  of  their  mother  tongue  without  being 
singular.  And  literary  men  either  submit  themselves  to  what 
they  find  so  well  provided  for  them;  or,  if  they  are  impatient 
of  conventionalities,  and  resolved  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which 
tames  them  down,  to  the  loss  of  their  own  individuality,  they 
adopt  no  half  measures,  but  indulge  in  novelties  which  offend 
against  the  genius  of  the  language  and  the  true  canons  of 
taste.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  sententious,  epigrammatic 
style  of  writing  which  set  in,  in  the  Latin  language,  with 
Seneca  and  is  seen  at  least  as  late  as  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Ambrose,  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  simplicity  of  Caesar 
and  the  majestic  elocution  of  Cicero. 

"Political  causes  may  co-operate  in  a  revolt  of  this  kind; 
and,  as  a  nation  declines  in  patriotism,  so  does  its  language 
in  purity."  • 


*Newman,  "Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects,"  No.  III. 
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If  one  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  genuinely  idiomatic 
writers  of  English  prose,  one  would  not  take  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
or  even  Maeaulay,  but  one  would  start  with  Newman,  Thack- 
eray, and  Southey,  and  run  backward  through  Boswell,  Burke, 
Johnson's  later  writings.  Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke,  Pope's 
Letters,  Addison,  Dryden,  Sir  William  Temple,  Cowley's  Es- 
says, Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  back  to  Malory's  Morte  d' 
Arthur. 

Carlyle,  as  Viscount  Bryce  remarks,  abandoned  an  excel- 
lent English  style  which  he  had  formed  in  his  youth,  for  a 
half-German  and  barbarous  form  of  composition. 

Both  Gibbon  and  Hume  in  their  day  were  criticized  for 
imitation  of  the  French  Style.  This  was  indeed,  a  thing  much 
more  venial  than  Carlyle 's  vice,  for  French  prose  is  at  least 
the  equal,  in  form,  of  English  prose,  and  perhaps  even  su- 
perior, that  is  in  its  own  language;  but  of  course  the  French 
structure  of  the  sentence  in  the  English  language  is  not  super- 
ior or  equal  to  the  English  structure  in  English. 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  in  the  early 
writings  of  Johnson  we  find  a  superfluity  of  Latin  words. 
Johnson  said  of  the  historian  Robertson:  "He  has  the  fault  of 
my  style, — too  many  words,  and  too  big  ones."  In  Hooker  we 
see  an  intimation  of  the  very  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence. 

That  sane  and  sensible  critic,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  con- 
scious of  the  f  aultiness  of  his  own  earlier  style,  says  of  Milton : 
"Milton  had  formed  his  style,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  a 
perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  was  desirous  to  use  Eng- 
lish words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his  prose  is  dis- 
covered and  condemmed;  for  there  judgment  operates  freely, 
neither  softened  by  the  beauty  or  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
thoughts;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry  that  his  call  is 
obeyed  without  resistance ;  the  reader  feels  himself  in  captivity 
to  a  nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration.  One 
source  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Tuscan 
poets;  the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I  think,  frequently 
Italian;  perhaps  sometimes  combined  with  other  tongues." 
Let  any  reader  open  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  take,  for  example, 
the  opening  of  the  ninth  book,  especially  the  lines  from  the 
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thirteenth  to  the  forty-first,  and  ask  himself  whether  that 
period  is  English.  Yet  Milton  could  write,  when  he  liked,  the 
purest,  the  most  graceful,  and  the  sweetest  English.  Let  us 
read  this  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the  same  poem : 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 

In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ausonian  land 

Men  called  him  Mulciber,  and  how  he  fell 

From  heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements:  from  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer's  day,  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropped  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star. 

On  Lemnos,  the  Aegean  isle:  thus  they  relate. 

Is  not  this  beautiful?  And  is  it  not,  with  the  exception 
of  one  word,  pure  English?  And  it  is  so  sweet  and  harmoni- 
ous t  that  you  can  hardly  help  having  it  by  heart.  It  has  struck 
in  my  memory  ever  since  I  got  a  Milton  for  a  prize  when  I  was 
a  boy  at  college. 

Or  let  us  take  a  passage  from  the  end  of  the  poem,  not 
indeed  so  smooth  and  easy  in  its  flow,  but  affecting  our  feel- 
ings more  with  its  solemn  tenderness : 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 

Our  lingering  parents,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain;  then  disappeared. 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand;  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon; 

Then,  hand-in-hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way: 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  plaoe  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 


*I  read  the  last  line  as  one  of  six  feet,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 
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O  si  sic  omnia !  why  could  not  he  write  naturally  and  like 
an  Englishman  in  his  prose,  instead  of  imitating  the  Italian 
or  Latin  disposition  of  words  and  arrangement  of  clauses  in 
a  sentence? 

Newman  tells  us  that  he  himself  took  Cicero  for  his  master 
of  style,  and  thinks  he  owed  a  great  deal  to  him  and  to  no  one 
else;  "which  is  strange,"  he  says,  "considering  the  differences 
of  the  languages."  But  how  did  Newman  imitate  Cicero? 
Not  by  any  mechanical  copying  but  as  Cicero  imitated  the  Attic 
writers;  that  is,  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit;  not  by  a 
literal  following  of  a  pattern  but  with  a  proportional  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  the  material  in  which  he  was  work- 
ing. If  a  sculptor,  instead  of  using  white,  uses  colored  mar- 
bles,— black  for  the  clothes ;  and  blue  for  the  eyes,  and  red  for 
the  hair,  his  statue  will  be  not  more  but  less  like  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  image.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
imitation  of  a  style  in  different  languages,  Newman  says  of 
Cicero  and  other  Latin  imitators  of  the  Greeks:  "It  was  a 
singular  want  of  judgment,  an  ignorance  of  the  very  principles 
of  composition,  which  induced  Brutus,  Calvus,  Sallust,  and 
others  to  imitate  the  terse  and  severe  beauty  of  the  Attic 
style  in  their  own  defective  language.  For  simplicity  in  Latin 
is  scarcely  separable  from  baldness;  and  Latin  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  the  combination  of  brevity  with  clearness.  But 
Cicero's  good  sense  enabled  him  to  perceive  what  could  be 
done  in  Latin,  and  what  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt.  His  great 
art  lies  in  the  application  of  existing  materials,  in  converting 
the  very  disadvantages  of  the  language  into  beauties,  in  en- 
riching it  with  circumlocutions  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it 
of  harsh  and  uncouth  expressions,  in  systematizing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence.  He  rather  made  a  language  than  a  style, 
yet  not  so  much  by  the  invention  as  by  the  combination  of 
words."  t 

The  eminent  Danish  philologist,  Dr.  Otto  Jespersen,  in  his 
handbook  on  "the    Growth    and  Structure    of    the  English 


Newman's  "Hlstorioal   Sketches:    On   Cicero."     The  passage  has 
been  condensed  here. 
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Language,"  notices  a  tendency  in  the  English  men  of  letters, 
which  he  justly  calls  unnatural,  to  prefer  strange  and  foreign 
words,  and  together  with  this  a  certain  wilful  neglect  of  our 
own  native  resources.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  history  of  the 
word.  Handbook,  which  was  formed  in  Old-English  times, 
and  then  ousted  by  the  Latin  word,  Manuel,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Greek  Enchiridion;  and  when  Handbook,  not 
long  ago,  made  its  reappearance  modestly,  it  was  generally 
received  with  scorn  and  abuse ;  even  so  fine  a  scholar  as  Arch- 
bishop French  wrote  of  it :  "We  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
Manuel,  and  not  put  together  that  very  ugly  and  unnecessary 
word" — as  if  it  were  a  new  coinage.  "I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  state  of  language,"  says  Dr.  Jespersen,  "a  very  unnatural 
one,  in  which  such  a  very  simple,  intelligible,  and  expressive 
a  word  has  to  fight  its  way,  instead  of  being  admitted  at  once 
to  the  very  best  society. ' '  With  this  literary  vice  Dr.  Jespersen 
connects  a  liability  to  the  growth  of  stilted  phrases,  so  com- 
mon in  newspapers. 

The  corresponding  fault  in  the  "Over-sea"  people  is  that 
we  are  prone  to  picking  up,  like  children  or  parrots,  what  is 
called  slang,  especially  that  of  foreigners.  The  habit  of  using 
"slang"  (except  in  the  the  first  inventor  perhaps)  is  the  mark 
of  a  mind  too  lazy  to  think  out  its  thoughts  and  express  them 
with  clearness;  and  the  habit  of  repeating  foreign  slang,  like 
parrots,  shows  a  mixture  of  simplicity,  raeaness,  and  vanity. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  an  educated  man  should  think  he  has 
raised  himself  when  he  has  learned  to  use  such  a  phrase  as 
"We  are  up  against  it  good  and  hard,"  a  phrase  which  has 
neither  logic,  nor  idiom,  nor  even  grammar,  and  in  which  one 
of  the  words  has  lost  its  meaning  and  is  used  in  some  signi- 
fication which  the  speaker  could  not  explain  if  he  tried.  Our 
Irish  ancestors  were  never  given  to  aping  foreigners;  they 
assimilated  every  one  who  settled  among  them  to  themselves; 
when  they  gave  up  their  old,  native  language  for  the  English, 
they  did  so,  not  from  any  weak  facility  or  apish  disposition, 
but  after  full  deliberation,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  leader, 
O'Connell,  and  for  a  religious  motive.  When  the  Australian 
Boy-Scouts,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  travelled  across  the  U.S.A. 
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on  their  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  they  resolved  before 
they  left  Australia  that  they  would  not  acquire  any  foreign 
slang  during  their  trip,  and  they  kept  their  resolution. 

Macaulay's  style  is  not  a  style  for  any  one  to  imitate  even 
if  he  had  the  ability  to  do  so;  he  says  himself  of  it  and  its 
imitators:  "My  manner  is,  I  think  and  the  world  thinks,  on 
the  whole  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  very  near  to  a  very  bad  man- 
ner indeed,  and  those  characteristics  of  my  style  which  are 
most  easily  imitated  are  the  most  questionable."  But  in  one 
respect  that  writer  well  deserves  to  be  a  pattern  even  for 
beginners,  and  that  is,  in  the  labor  and  pains  which  he  took 
with  his  composition,  "It  is  delightful,"  remarks  Gladstone, 
"to  find  that  the  most  successful  prose-writer  of  liis  day  was 
also  the  most  painstaking.  Among  even  the  successful  writers 
of  prose  those  who  rise  sensibly  above  mediocrity  are  the 
rarest  exceptions.  The  tests  of  excellence  in  prose  are  as 
much  less  palpable  than  in  poetry  as  the  public  appetite  is  less 
fastidious.  Moveover,  we  are  moving  downwards  in  this  re- 
spect. The  proportion  of  muddling  to  good  writing  constantly 
and  rapidly  increases.  Together  with  the  avetage  of  per- 
formance, the  standard  of  judgment  also  progressively  de- 
clines. The  inexorable  conscientiousness  of  Macaulay>  his 
determination  to  put  out  nothing  from  his  hand,  which  his 
hand  was  still  capable  of  improving,  was  a  perfect  godsend 
to  the  best  hopes  of  our  slipshod  generation.  We  have  had  in 
him  a  most  vigilant  guardian  of  the  language,  at  a  time  when 
the  need  was  greatest.  In  general  society  carelessness  of  usage 
is  almost  universal,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  in- 
dividual, however  vigilant,  to  avoid  catching  some  of  the 
trashy  or  faulty  usages  which  are  continually  in  his  ear.  And 
we  cannot  doubt  that  we  owe  it  to  Macaulay's  works  and  to 
their  boundless  circulation,  that  we  have  not  in  this  age  wit- 
nessed a  more  rapid  corruption  and  degeneration  of  the 
language. ' ' 

Macaulay's  style  in  other  respects,  however,  is  not  a  style 
for  any  one  to  try  to  imitate ;  and  the  reason  why  an  ordinary 
writer  upon  ordinary  topics  should  not  wish  to  use  such  a 
style  may  be  made  clear  in  a  very  brief  manner.    It  does  not 
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vary  with  its  subject,  even  in  Macaulay's  own  hands;  it  has 
a  mechanical  sameness  without  the  flexibility  and  easy  play  of 
life.  In  his  most  domestic  letters  the  manner  is  not  really  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  parliamentary  orations.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  following  passage  in  a  letter  written  irojp.  India  to 
a  married  sister,  when  his  favorite  sister,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  there,  was  going  to  be  married,  and  he  felt  it 
deeply,  though  he  was  too  noble  a  man  in  private  life  to  object 
to  it :  ''Whatever  I  suffer  I  have  brought  upon  myself  [by  not 
remembering  that  his  sister  might  fix  her  affections  upon  some 
other  girl's  brother]  ;  I  have  neglected  the  plainest  lessons 
of  reason  and  experience ;  I  have  staked  my  happiness  without 
calculating  the  chances  of  the  dice;  I  have  hewn  out  broken 
cisterns;  I  have  leant  upon  a  reed;  I  have  built  upon  the 
sand;  and  I  have  fared  accordingly.  I  must  bear  my  punish- 
ment as  I  can ;  and  above  all,  I  must  take  care  that  the  punish- 
ment does  not  extend  beyond  myself."  The  energy  and 
vehemence  of  these  sentences  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  topic, 
and  the  multiplication  of  images  by  which  the  idea  is  ex- 
plained and  the  censure  upon  a  mistake  driven  home  suits  a 
speech  to  a  popular  audience  rather  than  a  statement  made  to 
a  single  person  who  was  intelligent  and  sympathetic  and  quick 
to  understand  the  writer 's  feelings ;  and  really,  with  a  change 
of  little  more  than  the  pronouns  it  might  pass  for  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  invectives  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
some  Conservative  Minister.  Cannot  you  fancy  you  hear  Tom 
declaiming  from  the  front  Opposition  bench  against  Peel? — 
"Whatever  the  right  honorable  gentleman  suffers,  he  has 
brought  upon  himself;  he  has  neglected  the  plainest  lessons  of 
reason  and  experience;  he  has  staked  the  whole  fortunes  of 
his  party  without  calculating  the  chances  of  the  dice;  he  has 
hewn  out  broken  cisterns;  he  has  leant  upon  a  reed;  he  has 
built  upon  the  sand;  and  he  has  fared  accordingly.  He  must 
bear  his  punishment  as  he  can.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  the 
punishment  does  not  extend  beyond  himself  and  his  party  to 
the  injury  of  the  country,"  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  style  which 
varies  so  little  suits  only  one  class  of  topics,  and  is  not  at  all 
proper  for  imitation  by  ordinary  writers  upon  other  subjects. 
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iior  the  periods  modelled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  lan- 
guid ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous ;  what  is  little 
is  gay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to 
mentiou  himself  too  frequently;  but  while  he  forces  himself 
upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his 
Own;  everything  is  excused  by  the  play  of  the  images  and 
the  sprightliness  of  the  expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  noth- 
ing is  feeble ;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh ; 
and  though,  since  his  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has 
passed  [to  the  date  of  Johnson's  Lives]  they  have  nothing  yet 
uncouth  or  obsolete.  He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily 
escape  a  manner,  such  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes  as 
may  easily  be  noted.  But  Dryden  is  always  'another  and  the 
same';  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second  time  the  s'ame  elegancies 
in  the  same  form,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  any  art  other  than 
that  of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigor. 
His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated  either  seriously  or  ludi- 
crously; for  being  always  equable  and  always  varied,  it  has 
60  prominent  or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  that  is 
totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and  features  cannot 
he  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged  resemblance." 

The  youthful  reader,  however,  who  would  love  to  be  able 
to  write  with  the  easy  grace  of  Dryden,  may  be  sure  that  Dry- 
den's  ease  was  not  won  without  much  care,  and  that  every  be- 
giniier  must  study  correctness  first  of  all. 

Newman  says  of  his  own  style :  ' '  Some  persons  write  their 
best  first;  I  very  seldom  do;  I  have  to  correct  laboriously  what 
I  put  on  paper.  However,  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  never 
teen  in  the  practice,  since  I  was  a  boy,  of  attempting  to  write 
well  or  form  an  elegant  style.  I  think  I  have  never  written 
for  writing's  sake,  but  my  one  and  single  desire  and  aim  has 
been  to  do  what  is  so  difficult,  viz :  to  express  clearly  and  ex- 
actly my  meaning ;  and  this  has  been  the  motive  principle  of  all 
my  corrections  and  rewritings." 

—THE  REV.  DR.  RYAN. 
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This  illustrates  the  very  iSirst  differentiation  of  prose 
style,  the  division  into  the  Oratorical  and  the  Epistolary  or 
Conversational.  Besides  this,  there  is  in  every  modern  language 
perhaps,  certainly  in  English,  a  difference  between  two  kinds 
which  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Romantic 
or  Vernacular,  and  the  Classical,  which  for  prose  practically 
means  Ciceronian.  A  few  writers,  such  as  Southey  and  New- 
man, succeed  in  combining  what  is  best  in  each.  Ruskin, 
whom  I  have  not  really  forgotten,  does  also  combine  success- 
fully  both  the  classical  and  tlie  romantic  elements  of  style,  but 
he  has  the  fault  of  trying  to  say  in  prose  things  for  which  the 
proper  utterance  is  verse,  and  thus  of  confounding  the  dis- 
tinction between  rhetorical  and  poetic  eloquence. 

Johnson  in  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  a  style  in  every  nation  that  never  becomes 
obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and  con- 
genial to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  respective  language 
as  to  remain  settled  and  unaltered,  and  he  says,  if  this  be  so, 
"this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  among  those  who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  without 
ambition  of  eloquence.  The  polite  are  always  catching  inno- 
vations, and  the  learned  depart  from  the  established  forms  of 
speech  in  the  hope  of  finding  or  making  better ;  those  who  wish 
for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar  where  the  vulgar  is  right. 
But  there  is  a  conversation  above  grossness  aud  below  refine- 
ment, where  propriety  resides.  It  is  there  that  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue;  and  therefore  he 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age  than  any 
other  author  equally  remote ;  and  among  his  other  excellencies 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  masters  of  the 
language." 

The  great  master  of  the  classic  or  Ciceronian  or  periodic 
style  thus  describes  the  qualities  of  a  native  idiomatic  English 
style,  in  his  account  of  Dryden's  prose:  "Criticism  either 
didactic  or  defensive  occupies  almost  all  Dryden's  prose,  yet 
none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of 
ft  sentence  botravs  the  other.     The  clauses  are  not  balanced 
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Old  and  New  Christinas  Poems. 

3N  all  Christian  countries  Christmas  is  a  lime  of  gladness 
and  rejoicing.  There  is  no  more  poetic  or  beautiful  fact 
in  our  religion  than  the  coming  down  of  Christ  for  our 
salvation,  and  His  birth  of  a  human  mother  in  Bethlehem. 
There  is  a  sweet  glamour  over  the  season  which  takes  instant 
possession  of  our  hearts  and  imaginations  as  children,  and 
which  retains  its  hold  over  many  of  us  until  our  dying  day. 
What  delightful  memories  come  up  before  us  of  past  Christ- 
mases  and  of  the  pleasant  surprises  and  merry  companionship 
that  made  the  hours  go  by  on  flying  feet!  And  pleasurable 
and  happy  occasions  like  this  are  the  peculiar  kingdom  of 
the  poet;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  best 
and  the  greatest  of  poets  have  loved  to  sing  the  joys  and  glories 
of  the  Yuletide.  In  fact,  the  great  embarrassment  of  one  who 
would  write  about  these  Christmas  chants  is  a  superabund- 
ance of  material.  Of  course,  the  first  poem  written  about 
Christmas  is  really  the  first  half  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  True  and  wondrous  poetry  is  this  simple 
but  sublime  narration  giving  us  the  living  and  breathing  spirit 
of  Christmas.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  inasmuch  as  the  poet 
who  would  write  a  Christmas  ode  gets  close  to,  or  distant  from, 
the  heavenly  spirit  that  pervades  these  verses  of  the  Evange- 
list, in  so  much  does  he  succeed  or  fail  in  his  effort.  Christmas 
poetry,  in  order  to  be  true,  must  be  Christian,  must  be  lowly 
and  humble,  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  love  and  poverty  and 
sacrifice,  in  which  Christ  chose  a  manger  for  his  resting  place ! 
Several  beautiful  Church  hymns  in  Latin  are  extant  that 
sing  of  the  Christmas  season  and  its  joys.  The  "Adeste, 
Fideles"  is  a  most  beautiful  canticle,  but  it  suffers  so  much  in 
the  translation  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  ancient  Christmas  poem  we  have  was  written  in  Latin 
by  Sedulius,  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  about  the  year  400. 
Sedulius  was  an  eminent  poet,  orator,  and  divine.  He  left  his 
native  country  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Asia.  Facts 
are  wanting  regarding  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 
Here  is  his  poem,  the  first  line  in  Latin  being  the  title — "A 
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Solis  Ortus  Cardine."  It  is  marked  by  great  piety  and  sim- 
plicity, and  is  found  in  the  Roman  Breviary  in  the  Lauds  for 
Christmas  Day : 

From  where  the  sun  awakes  the  morn 

Unto  his  utmost  westering, 
We  sing  the  Christ,  the  Virgin-horn, 

The  Prince  of  Heaven  and  Earth  we  sing. 

Behold  the  God  of  Ages  oomes 

And  taketh  flesh  of  humble  clay, 
Man's  Maker,  man's  poor  form  assumes 

To  wash  the  stains  of  flesh  away. 

On  lowly  bed  of  hay  He  lies, 

His  palace  but  a  stable  poor; 
The  God  that  rules  the  earth  and  skies 

Doth  all  our  wants  and  woes  endure. 

The  angel  choirs  rejoice  on  high,  i 

Through  radiant  skies,  their  voices  ring; 

The  shepherds  see  the  blazing  sky, 
And  bow  before  the  Infant  King. 

All  praise  and  power  and  glory  be 

To  Jesus  whom  the  Virgin  bore. 
Father,  be  equal  meed  to  Thee, 

And  to  the  Spirit  evermore! 

It  is  curious  and  strange  to  note  that  from  the  time  of 
Sedulius  we  have  to  go  forward  a  full  thousand  years  before 
we  find  Christmas  poems  written  in  English.  Even  then,  we 
find  that  tongue  in  a  formative  and  embryo  condition,  so  that 
these  poems  need  a  glossary  to  be  perfectly  understood !  Wil- 
liam Dunbar,  who  was  born  in  1465  and  died  in  1520,  wrote  a 
poem  on  Christmas,  full  of  archaic  spelling  and  obsolete  words, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  stanzas : 

Now  spring  up  flouris  fra  the  rute 

Revert  you  upward  naturally. 
In  honour  of  the  blissit  frute 

That  rai§s  up  fro  the  rose,  Mary; 
Lay  our  your  levis  lustily. 

Fro  deid  take  life  now  at  the  lest 
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In  wirschip  of  that  Prince  worthy, 
Qui  nobis  Puer  natus  est! 


Sing,  hevin  imperial,  most  of  hicht 

Regions  of  air  mak  armony! 
All  fish  in  find  and  fowl  of  flicht 

Be  mirthful  and  mak  melody! 
All  "Gloria  in  Excelsis"  cry. 

Heaven,  erd,  se,  man,  bird  and  best, — 
He  that  is  crownit  abone  the  sky, 

Puer  nobis  Puer  natus  est! 

From  an  even  earlier  (anonymous)  poem,  these  two  stanzas 
are  taken : 

The  flour  sprong  in  heye  Bedlem 
That  is  both  bryht  and  schen; 
The  rose  is  Mary  hevene  qwyn 
Out  of  here  bosom 

the  blosme  sprong. 

The  ferste  braunche  is  ful  of  myht 
That  sprang  on  Cyrstemesse  nyht, 
The  starre  schon  over  Bedlem  bryht 
That  is  bothe  brod 
and  long. 

The  greatest  of  Christmas  poems  is,  without  a  doubt,  John 
Milton's  celebrated  "Ode  on  the  Nativity."  In  it,  the  majestic- 
sounding  organ-tones  of  the  great  author  of  ''Paradise  Lost" 
thunder  and  reverberate  until  the  very  steeps  of  heaven  re- 
sound in  glorious  harmony!  John  Milton,  the  son  of  John 
Milton,  a  scrivener,  was  born  on  December  9th,  1608,  in  Bread 
Street,  London.  He  died  on  November  8th,  1674.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  early  achieved  deathless  fame. 
"At  the  age  of  twenty-five,"  says  a  critic,  "he  had  written  the 
'Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity,'  one  of  the  grandest,  sublimest, 
and  most  various  of  his  poems  —  as  well  as  'Arcades,' 
'Comus,'  'L 'Allegro,'  'II  Penseroso,'  and  'Lycidas.'  "  His 
poems  were  epic  in  grandeur  and  of  a  lofty  and  divine  serious- 
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ness.    There  are  twenty-seven  stanzas  in  the  wonderful  and 
unequalled  Christmas  hymn.    Here  are  two  specimen    stanzas : 

It  was  the  Winter  wilde 
While  the  Heav'ii'born  Childe, 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature  in  aw  to  Him 
Had  doff't  her  gawdy  trim, 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize. 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun  her  lusty  paramour. 

No  Warior  Battail's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around; 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up-hung; 
The  hooked  Chariot  stood, 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood, 
The  Trumpet  spake  not  to  th3  armed  throng, 
And  Kings  sate  still  with  awful  eye 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by! 

The  next  notable  poet  who  gives  us  a  great  Christmas  song 
is  Richard  Crashaw,  who  was  born  in  1613  and  died  in  1649. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House,  Loudon,  and  after- 
wards became  a  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall.  He  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  Cambridge  University,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Parliamentary  Army  in  1644.  He  had  previously  taken 
Orders  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  popular 
and  powerful  preacher.  Crashaw,  as  a  competent  critic  notes, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  literary  affectation,  the  vice  of  his 
age.  But  even  his  conceits  are  redeemed  by  fancy  and  inge- 
nuity. He  is  never  tame  or  dull ;  his  poems  are  full  of  tender- 
ness; his  descriptive  powers  are  large,  and  his  versification  is 
exceedingly  harmonious.  His  compositions  are  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  religious  subjects — ' '  Scriptures,  divine  graces, 
martyrs,  and  angels."  He  thought,  according  to  the  writer 
of  a  singular  preface  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems  in 
1670,  that  ''every  foot  in  a  high-born  verse,  might  help  to 
measure  the  soul  in  a  better  world,"  and  he  lived,  says  his 
devoted  friend.  Car — 

"Above  in  the  air, 
A  very  bird  of  Paradise — no  care 
Had  he  of  earthly  trash ;  what  might  suffice 
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To  fit  his  soul  for  heavenly  exercise 
Sufficed  him." 

His  poems  were  printed  in  1646.  His  Christmas  Hjrmn,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem,  is  full 
of  grace  and  beauty,  and  is  the  second-best  poem  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language,  Milton's  being  the  first.  I  have  space 
for  a  few  stanzas  only,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
classic  merit  of  the  whole : 

Tityrus  (a  shepherd)  speaks 

Poor  world,  said  I,  what  wilt  thou  do 
To  entertain  this  starry  stranger? 

Is  this  the  best  thou  canst  bestow — 
A  cold  and  not  too  cleanly  manger? 

Contend  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth 

To  fit  a  bed  for  this  huge  birth. 

Thyrsis  (a  shepherd)  speaks: 

Proud  world,  said  I,  cease  your  contest, 

And  let  the  mighty  Babe  alone; 
The  phoenix  builds  the  phoenix'  nest, 

Love's  architecture  is  his  own. 
The  Babe,  whose  birth  embraves  this  morn, 
Made  His  own  bed  ere  He  was  born! 

Tityrus — 

I  saw  the  curled  drops,  soft  and  slow, 
Come  hovering  over  the  place's  head, 

Off'ring  their  whitest  sheets  of  snow. 
To  furnish  the  fair  Infant's  bed. 
Forbear,  said  I;    be  not  too  bold. 

Your  fleece  is  white,  but  'tis  too  cold! 

Thyrsis — 

I  saw  th'  obsequious  seraphim 
•  Their  rosy  fleece  of  fire  bestow; 

For  well  they  now  can  spare  their  wings, 

Since  Heaven  itself  lies  here  below. 
Well  done,  said  I,  but  are  you  sure 
Your  down,  so  warm,  will  pass  for  pure? 
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Both— 

No,  no,  your  King's  not  yet  to  seek 

Where  to  repose  His  royal  head; 
See,  see  how  soon  His  new-bloomed  cheek 

'Twixt  mother's  breasts  is  gone  to  bed! 
Sweet  choice,  said  we;  no  way  but  so, 
Not  to  lie  cold,  yet  sleep  in  snow! 

We  now  go  a  little  further  down  the  ** corridors  of  time" 
and  come  to  John  Keble,  the  illustrious  author  of  "The  Christ- 
ian Year,"  that  book  of  pious  and  devotional  poems,  which  is 
popular  wherever  the  Englilsh  language  is  known.  John  Keble 
was  born  in  1789,  and  died  in  April,  1866,  having  attained  the 
ripe  old  age  of  77  years.  His  father  was  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man, and  he  himself  became  also  a  clergyman  of  that  denomina- 
tion. He  became  Public  Examiner  at  Oxford  University,  and 
succeeded  Milman  there  as  Professor  of  Poetry.  His  most 
successful  book,  "The  Christian  Year,"  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
on  the  chief  festivals  and  saints'  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  cal- 
endar. They  have  all  a  great  charm,  being  written  in  a  chaste 
and  classic  style  that  was  peculiarly  his  own.  "His  poems," 
as  a  critic  has  truly  said,  "are  ignored  by  no  sect,  nor  by  any 
party ;  scarcely  by  a  single  individual  who  professes  the  religion 
of  Christ;  and  they  will  endure  to  delight,  to  refresh,  and  to 
invigorate  Christians  to  the  end  of  time."  The  following  are 
a  few  stanzas  from  his  fine  hymn  for  Christmas  Day : 

What  sudden  blaze  of  song 

Spreads  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven? 
In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along, 
The  angelic  signal  given — 
"Glory  to  God!"  from  yonder  central  fire 
Flows  out  the  echoing  lay  beyond  the  starry  quire! 

Wrapped  in  His  swaddling  bands 

And  in  His  manger  laid, 
The  hope  and  glory  of  all  lands 
Is  come  to  the  world's  aid; 
No  peaceful  home  upon  His  cradle  smiled, 
Guests  rudely  went  and  came  where  slept  the  royal  Child! 
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But  iwhere  Thou  dwellest,  Lord, 

No  other  fhought  should  be, 
Once  duly  welcomed  and  adored 
How  should  I  part  with  Thee? 
Bethlehem  must  lose  Thee  soon,  but  Thou  wilt  grace 
The  single  heart  to  be  Thy  sure  abiding-place! 

Our  modern  poets  have,  many  of  them,  tried  their  hand  at 
Christmas  poems  and  lyrics,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  poets  of  an  earlier 
and  more  inspired  age.  I  like  the  following,  by  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker,  as  well  as  the  attempts  of  some  of  our  more  famous 
moderns : 

King  Arthur's  Waes-Hael. 

Waes-Hael  for  knight  and  dame! 

0  merry  be  their  dole! 
Drink-hael;  in  Jesu's  name 

We  fill  the  tawny  bowl! 
But  cover  down  the  curving  crest, 
Mould  of  the  Orient  Lady's  breast. 

Waes-hael!  yet  lift  no  lid; 

Drain  ye  the  reeds  for  wine. 
Drink-hael!  the  milk  was  hid 

That  soothed  the  Babe  divine; 
Hushed,  as  this  hollow  channel  flows, 
He  drew  the  balsam  from  the  Rose. 

Waes-hael!  in  shadowy  scene. 
Lo!  Christmas  children  we; 
Drink-hael;    behold,  we  lean 
At  a  fair  Mother's  knee; 
To  dream  that  thus  her  bosom  smiled, 
And  learn  the  lisp  of  Bethlehem's  Child! 

Waes-'hael;  thus  glowed  the  breast 

Where  a  God  yearned  to  cling; 
Drink-hael!     So  Jesu  pressed 

Life  from  its  mystic  spring; 
Then  hush  and  bend  in  reverent  sign. 
And  breathe  the  thrilling  reeds  for  wine. 
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John  Bannister  Tabb  was  a  modern  American  poet.  He 
was  born  in  1845  and  died  in  1909.  He  was  a  Professor  of  Lit- 
erature in  St.  Charles'  College,  Ellicot  City,  Maryland,  and 
published  a  volume  of  x>oems  that  received  high  praise  from 
literary  critics.  He  excelled  in  what  is  known  as  ''carving 
cherry  stones,"  his  efforts  being  minute  little  gems  of  poesy, 
highly-polished  and  carefully  thought  out.  Here  are  two  of 
his  effusions,  very  characteristic  ones,  too,  on  Christmas : 

The  Lamb-Child. 

When  Christ  the  Babe  was  born, 

Full  many  a  little  lamb 
Upon  the  "wintry  hills  forlorn 

Was  nestled  near  its  dam; 

And,  waking  or  asleep, 

Upon  his  mother's  breast, 
For  love  of  her,  each  mother-sheep 

And  baby  lamb  He  blessed. 

Out  of  Bounds. 

A  little  Boy  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  far  from  home  to-day, 
Comes  down  to  find  His  ball,  the  earth. 

That  sin  has  cast  away. 

O,  comrades,  let  us  one  and  all 
Join  in  to  get  Him  back  His  ball! 

Mr.  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  the  author  of  the  next  Christmas 
poem  I  will  quote,  was  born  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  County  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland,  about  45  years  ago.  He  is  now  editing  the 
"Sacred  Heart  Review"  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and,  in  his  spare 
time,  lecturing  and  reciting  his  own  poems.  He  has  already 
published  two  excellent  books  of  verse,  and  his  work  appears 
in  many  of  the  leading  American  periodicals.  His  most  famous 
poem,  "Sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  Spring,"  is  a  masterpiece 
of  singing  melody,  and  is  one  of  the  best  lyrics  in  the  English 
language.     "Mr.  McCarthy,"  says  "William  Hopkins,  of  the 
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Boston  'Daily  Globe,'  "essays  the  heights  of  Parnassus  with 
a  free  and  independent  carriage;  he  loves  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine; the  purity  and  vigour  of  nature  are  in  all  his  verses. 
But  of  his  beloved  Motherland  he  sings  best  and  sweetest." 
The  Christmas  poem  which  I  quote,  is  a  good  example  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  poems,  and  is  redolent  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
season : 

Christmas-Time  in  Ireland. 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  how  the  holly  branches  twin© 

In  stately  hall  and  cabin  old  and  gray! 
And  red  among  the  leaves  the  holly  berries  brightly  shine, 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  far  away. 
And  brighter  than  the  berries  are  the  kindly  Irish  eyes, 

And  cheery  are  the  greetings  of  the  day — 
The  greetings  and  the  blessings  from  the  Irish  hearts  that  rise 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  far  away! 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  you  can  hear  the  chapel  bell 

Assailing  ere  the  dawning  of  the  day; 
You  can  see  the  people  thronging  over  field  and  over  fell,     ' 

To  the  "early  Mass"  in  Ireland  far  away; 
And  saintly  are  the  soggarths  that  before  the  altars  stand. 

And  faithful  are  the  flocks  that  kneel  and  pray — 
Ah,  surely  God  must  show'r  His  choicest  blessings  on  the  land 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  far  away! 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  there  is  feasting,  there  Is  song. 

And  merrily  the  fife  and  fiddle  play, 
And  lightly  dance  the  colleens  and  the  boys  the  evening  long. 

At  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  far  away. 
There  is  light  and  there  is  laughter,  there  is  music,  there  Is  mirth. 

And  lovers  speak  as  only  lovers  may — 
Ah,  there  is  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  any  land  on  earth 

As  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away! 

As  a  companion  poem  to  that  of  my  friend,  Denis  Mc- 
Carthy, I  would  like  to  quote  one  of  my  own,  which  I  take 
from  my  latest  published  book  of  verse.  It  is  entitled  "Christ- 
mas Hymn, ' '  and  runs  as  follows : 


Hear  the  angels'  gladdening  song! 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
Juda's  hills  re-echo  long, 
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Gloria  ia  Excelsis! 
Timorous  shepherds,  why  this  fear? 
Ended  now  your  vigils  drear, 
Christ  the  Lord  is  born  full  near! 

In  excelsis  Deo! 

Go  ye  down  to  Bethlehem  Town, 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
David's  place  of  blest  renown, 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 
Marvel  not  the  signs  you  see, 
Godhead  veiled  in  infancy! 
Grandeur  in  humility! 

In  excelsis  Deo. 

Be  your  childlike  faith  undimmed, 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
This  is  Whom  the  prophets  hymned, 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 
See  Him  in  the  crib  recline, 
Guarded  by  the  wondering  kine, 
Lo!  your  mystic  God  and  mine! 

In  excelsis  Deo! 

This  is  He  upraised  shall  die, 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
While  His  lightnings  limn  the  sky! 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 
Dread  with  portents,  girt  with  fears. 
This  is  He  shall  whelm  the  spheres, 
When  His  day  of  wrath  appears! 

In  excelsis  Deo! 

Let  us  enter  unafraid, 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
Lo!  the  saint  and  stainless  maid, 

Gloria  in  Excelsis! 
Radiant  Child  aglow  with  love, 
Fostered  by  the  hovering  Dove, 
Lift  our  souls  to  heaven  above! 

In  excelsis  Deo! 

I  think  I  have  quoted  enough  now  to  show  that  the  poets 
have  done  their  share,  as  far  as  the  power  of  mere  words  can 
go,  in  interpreting  the  holy  and  joyful  aspirations  of  Christian 
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hearts  and  souls  at  the  hallowed  and  happy  festival  of  the 
Birth  of  our  Redeemer.  I  would  like  also  to  say  a  few  words 
about  such  splendid  old  English  carols  as  the  one  which 
commences : 

"God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen. 
May  nothing  you  dismay," 

as  well  as  such  soul-stirring  hymns  as  "Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing,"  but  already  I  have  gone  far  beyond  the  space 
allotted  to  me  by  the  editor.  I  can  only,  in  conclusion,  express 
the  hope  that  this  hurried  and  imperfect  study  of  a  most  im- 
portant phase  of  poetry  may  inspire  some  abler  pen  to  finish 
and  round  off  the  work  herein  but  hastily  outlined. 
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The  Story  of  Pierrot's  Crucifix. 

^j^ffHO  has  not  heard  of  the  invasion,  during  the  stormy 
JL\M  days  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  King's  palace  by  the 
rabble  that  had  congregated  in  the  royal  gardens  at 
Versailles?  The  crowds  ransacked  the  royal  apartments  from 
floor  to  roof;  everything  that  was  not  nailed  down  was  stolen 
and  many  a  one  present  on  that  awful  occasion,  later  on  felt 
ashamed  and  little  prized  his  booty,  for  stolen  goods  never 
profit  the  thief  because  the  curse  of  God  ever  clings  to  them 
like  some  deadly,  slimy  thing. 

One,  especially,  who  had  done  his  share  of  the  stealing 
had  aceidently  come  upon  a  crucifix,  which  had  been  trampled 
into  the  ground  by  busy  feet.  At  first  he  thought  he  had 
found  something  valuable,  but  upon  closer  scrutiny  the  cruci- 
fix seemed  to  him  a  worthless  article  and  when  he  came  home 
he  madly  threw  it  into  a  corner  of  his  dirty  attic,  filled  with 
the  useless  accumulation  of  all  sorts  of  articles  of  wood,  iron 
and  tin.  And  here  the  crucifix  lay  until  1834.  In  this  year 
the  old  sinner  died.  He  had  been  a  gardener,  and  his  familiar 
figure  on  the  various  street-corners  was  missed  by  many.  Wife 
and  children  he  had  none  and  thus  his  relatives  placed  all  his 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  Everything  was  to  be 
auctioned  off.  The  people  came  from  all  over  the  city  and 
the  sale  of  goods  began. 

Now,  in  this  same  city,  lived  a  poor,  young  artist  whose 
life-scenes  were  not  overbright.  They  had  a  hint  of  cold, 
cheerless,  autumn  skies  in  them.  He  was  clever,  studious,  and 
understood  his  art  and  the  blending  of  colors  perfectly,  but 
he  had  no  money.  He  had  no  great  friends,  whose  influence 
could  have  done  so  much  for  him — without  this  one  cannot 
make  it  go  in  Paris  at  all — and  often  he  sat  without  a  bite  of 
bread  in  his  narrow  little  room  in  the  attic  on  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  and  almost  despaired. 

Only  a  short  time  before,  a  wealthy  aristocrat  wanted  one 
of  his  dancing  halls  decorated  in  oils,  and,  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  Pierrot  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
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like  a  dying  man  clutching  his  last  straw  of  hope. 

A  pious  mother  had  early  taught  Pierrot  how  to  pray,  and 
when  Want  and  Despair  walked  with  him  and  touched  him 
with  their  black,  uncanny  wings,  he  never  faltered,  but  hoped 
on  steadfastly;  and  Prayer  came  to  him  like  some  sweet, 
pure-faced  maiden,  in  her  eyes  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  and  on  her  lips  the  melodies  of  hope  and 
joy — called  forth  by  the  artistic  fingers  of  the  Divine  One. 
Want,  suffering,  sorrow — glorious  trinity — after  all  were  sweet 
and  dear  to  him.  They  brought  him  nearer  to  that  Master- 
touch  which  controls  all  life  and  its  various,  mysterious,  in- 
tricate feeling  and  emotions. 

"The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown; 
No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blest  abode 
Who  found  not  thorns  or  briars  in  his  road!" 

Pierrot  was  pious  and  he  remained  so,  and  he  kept  his 
soul  pure — free  to  think  and  act — white,  as  the  lily  that  raises 
herself  gladly  to  her  Creator.  His  companions  mocked  and 
mimicked  him  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  for  going  to 
church  and  for  staying  the  angry  passions  that  they  Vould 
not  resist,  but  through  all  this  narrow,  silly  mockery  he  did 
not  permit  himself  to  go  astray.  He  remained  true  to  the 
former  impulses  of  his  schooled  heart.  Through  many  long 
night-watches  Pierrot's  bed  had  been  a  bundle  of  straw,  but 
now,  since  his  work  on  the  millionaire 's  salon  had  brought  him 
in  some  revenue,  he  determined  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Only 
an  hour  since  he  had  heard  of  the  sale  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  he  made  it  his  business  to  learn  all  particulars.  The  old 
gardener  had  been  a  cleanly  old  fellow,  and  rumor  had  it  that, 
among  many  things,  an  almost  new  bed  was  auctioned  off. 
The  young  painter  ran  his  pale,  wasted  fingers  through  his 
black  hair,  and  for  a  moment  was  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly 
a  light  came  into  his  sad  eyes.  Turning,  he  unlocked  his 
little  bank  and  emptied  the  contents  on  the  table. 

The  paintings  in  the  dancing  hall  had  brought  him  ex- 
actly three  hundred  francs,  and  out  of  this  he  had  already 
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purchased  necessary  articles  of  clothing.  A  clear  hundred 
francs  were  all  he  had  left,  and  a  sigh  fell  from  his  lips. 
"Will  I  be  able  to  buy  that  bed  after  all?"  he  asked  himself 
with  trembling  heart.  At  such  sales — they  are  of  regular 
daily  occurrence  in  our  large  cities — ^the  people  swarm  in  by 
hundreds,  and  often  strange  and  wonderful  things  happen. 
Be  there  many  bidders  on  hand,  then  the  trash  becomes  ex- 
pensive; be  there  few  bidders  on  hand,  then  the  good  things 
go  off  for  a  little  song  almost.  And  thus  it  came  about  at 
the  sale  in  the  neighborhood;  the  bidders  were  few,  although 
the  crowd  was  great,  and  Pierrot  purchased  bed,  coverings  and 
all  for  seventy-five  francs.  His  heart  quickened  and  rejoiced. 
Quickly  he  paid  the  money  and  ordered  them  to  carry  the 
goods  to  his  cold,  poorly-furnished  apartments.  No  one  was 
richer  or  happier  than  he  now.  Another  twenty-five  francs 
were  still  tickling  the  anxious  points  of  his  finger-tips.  "Re- 
turn to  the  sale  again?"  he  asked  himself.  "Perhaps  I  can 
buy  somthing  else  that  I  need  sorely."  It  was  said — ^it  was 
done. 

When  Pierrot  arrived,  the  sale  was  just  about  over.  A 
few  old  things  that  had  lain  in  the  corner  of  the  attic  were 
being  offered  amid  much  mockery  and  laughter.  Now  the 
auctioneer  held  up  a  crucifix  that  was  old  and  used-looking, 
being  further-more  covered  here  and  there  with  lumps  of  dry 
earth.  It  passed  along  from  one  to  the  other — from  hand  to 
hand.  "It  is  only  lead,"  cried  one.  "I  offer  half  a  franc," 
cried  another.  ' '  One  franc ! ' '  yelled  a  third.  Pierrot  trembled 
and  chilled  inwardly.  '  *  They  spurn  the  picture  of  the  Saviour, 
the  sign  of  Redemption,  because  it  is  a  little  crude,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  and  loudly,  so  that  every  one  with  ears 
could  hear  him,  he  yelled:  "Five  francs!"  The  auctioneer 
handed  him  the  crucifix  with  a  derisive  bow,  and  the  artist 
paid  his  money,  took  his  crucifix  under  his  arm  amid  the 
hissing  and  mocking  laughter  of  the  crowd,  and  left,  angry 
and  trembling  on  acount  of  the  rudeness  and  behaviour  of 
these  degenerates. 

In  the  meantime  his  landlady  had  been  busy  arranging 
his  room ;  the  bed  had  been  set  up,  and  clean  linens  whitened 
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the  appearance  of  the  humbly-furnished  apartments.  Every- 
thing looked  fresh  and  cheerful,  and  as  Pierrot  stepped  into 
the  cozy  atmosphere  he  felt  like  a  new  man.  Gently  he  placed 
the  crucifix  on  the  table,  and  then  strode  out  into  the  air  for 
a  walk.  The  autumn  clouds  in  his  life-scene  had  shifted ;  there 
was  a  kindlier  look  on  the  face  of  nature.  A  radiant  brightness 
now  rested  on  the  sky,  on  field,  on  bird  and  flower,  and  his 
young  heart  fairly  revelled  in  the  light  that  shone  beyond 
the  white-capped  clouds  in  the  distant  horizon.  A  new  feel- 
ing was  overpowering  him — he  felt  it,  he  knew  it,  and  it  fairly 
set  his  nerves  a-tingling.  He  was  glad.  In  the  future  he 
already  beheld  his  young  life  flowering  in  a  gorgeous  summer. 

When  Pierrot  retired,  a  warm,  brisk  fire  was  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  for  one  night  at  least  the  poor  artist  down  by  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine  slept  like  a  king.  When  he  awoke  next 
morning,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  dirt-bespattered  crucifix.  It 
should  be  cleaned  and  polished,  he  thought,  and  almost  in- 
stantly he  set  to  work.  After  he  had  cleaned  the  pedestal, 
his  eyes  discovered  several  engraved  letters  upon  it.  He 
cleaned  and  rubbed  and  polished,  and  presently  the  name 
"Benvenuto  Cellini"  appeared,  engraved  in  large  stately  let- 
ters. 

This  Cellini  was  a  Florentine — a  very  able  man,  and  his 
name  stood  for  all  that  was  best  in  art.  He  was  a  noted  sculp- 
tor whose  chisel  and  mallet  only  buised  themselves  for  kings 
and  royalty.  His  marbles  were  master-pieces  and  generally 
netted  him  high  prices.  He  also  worked  much  in  gold  and 
silver.  One  of  the  French  queens  had  taken  this  very  crucifix 
to  Paris,  and  then  to  Versailles,  whence  it  was  stolen  by  a 
thief  the  day  the  rabble  stormed  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace, 
and  accidently  dropped  and  trampled  into  the  ground  amid 
the  howling  populace.  Here,  mud-bespattered  and  trampled 
upon,  but  little  the  worse  for  wear,  the  gardener  found  it,  later 
on,  and  threw  it  into  a  corner  of  his  deserted  attic  which  was 
a  mecca  for  all  such  wares.  After  all,  if  it  were  but  plain  cop- 
per still  it  would  be  very  valuable,  if  only  for  the  Cellini  im- 
primatur upon  it.  Pierrot  knew,  however,  that  Cellini  had 
only  worked  in  gold  and  silver,  and  at  a  glance  felt  that  there 
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was  much  in  this  simple,  little  crucifix.  Hurriedly  and  joy- 
fully, his  fingers  polished  away,  and  soon  it  shone  in  the  morn^ 
ing  light — golden  and  full  of  promise — a  veritable  master- 
piece of  one  of  the  great  artists.  Who  will  describe  Pierrot's 
great  surprise? 

Across  the  street,  but  a  few  yards  away,  lived  one  of  the 
city's  most  reliable  jewellers.  Another  few  minutes  and  the 
artist  stood  before  him,  crucifix  in  hand. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  the  jeweller,  "you  have  in  your  hands 
a  treasure,  firstly,  because  it  is  of  the  most  artistic  workman- 
ship, secondly,  because  it  is  pure  gold.  Come,  let  me  weigh 
it!" 

To  Pierrot's  great  surprise  the  jeweller  continued:  "The 
gold  in  that  crucifix  alone  is  worth  fifty  thousand  francs.  This 
I  will  gladly  give  you  for  it.  But  since  it  is  also  a  great  work 
of  art,  you  can  depend  on  getting  sixty  thousand,  and  per- 
haps still  more.  It  all  depends  who  the  purchaser  will  be.  I 
have  a  great  many  engagements  with  His  Majesty  the  King, 
and  will  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

Pierrot  thanked  him  kindly.  On  that  very  afternoon  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  King.  His  coveted  treasure  under  his 
arm,  he  tripped  joyfully  up  the  marble  steps  of  the  palace. 
When  the  King's  eyes  fell  upon  the  golden  crucifix  he  was 
beyond  himself  in  admiration  of  it,  and  at  once  bought  it  at 
a  sum  that  had  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  humble 
worker  in  oils  and  crayons.  And  at  the  request  of  His  Majesty, 
Pierrot  told  how  he  had  happened  to  come  upon  the  golden 
treasure.  The  King  listened  with  interest  to  the  artist's 
story  and  praised  him  greatly  for  his  piety.  He  also  spoke  to 
him  about  art  in  general  and  expressed  the  wish  that  later 
on  he  might  have  some  work  on  hand  for  him.  "Do  you 
know,"  at  last  broke  forth  His  Majesty,  "you  may  come  to- 
morrow and  paint  my  portrait." 

After  all  this  would  help  the  young  artist  more  than  the 
sixty  thousand  francs,  for  now,  at  last,  the  opportunity  was 
to  come  in  which  he  could  show  the  world  some  of  his  work — 
an  occasion  in  which  he,  thank  God,  was  to  appear  in  his 
true  light  before  the  eyes  of  men.    Should  his  work  please  His 
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Majesty,  the  King,  then  his  success  was  secure  in  court  circles, 
as  well  as  in  all  Paris.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  artist  was 
at  work,  palette  and  brush  in  hand,  and  in  the  King's  ante- 
chamber. First,  he  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  royal  face, 
and  during  the  days  that  followed  finally  finished  the  picture 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  King.  The  news  of  this  spread 
like  wild-fire,  and  the  artist 's  name  was  on  the  lips  of  all  the 
people.  "When  Pierrot  awoke  one  morning  he  realized  that 
Fame  had  been  around  in  the  night-time  and  planted  her 
crown  upon  his  young  forehead.  Who  cannot  recognize  in 
this  another  instance  in  which  the  finger  of  God  directed  a 
worthy  soul  along  a  rugged  pathway,  into  a  land  of  happiness, 
sunshine  and  success? 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER. 


St.  Mauoaket  ok  Scoti.am). 
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Saint  Margaret  of  Scotland. 

f^  HE  foregoing  photogravure  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of 
lU  Scotland,  is  a  copy  of  the  famous  painting  which  hangs 
in  the  Scots  College,  Rome,  and  was  presented  that 
Institution  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart.  The 
re-print  is  a  gift  from  the  Rector  of  the  College,  the  late  Bishop 
Fraser,  to  our  esteemed  Alumna,  Miss  E.  Angela  Henry,  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  the  Buffalo  "Catholic  Union  and  Times,"  when 
on  a  visit  to  Rome. 

Thanks  to  God,  the  memory  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Malcolm  Third,  daughter  of  Edward  **Outremere"  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edmund  Ironside,  is  still  revered  in  Scotland. 
And  although  for  three  centuries  and  more  the  Church  of  God 
was  bitterly  persecuted  in  that  once  Catholic  country,  there  are 
signs  in  our  day  of  a  ''Second  Spring."  There,  where  the 
saintly  Queen's  weighty  influence  was  ever  exercised  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  piety,  where  she  wrought  mighty  works 
for  God's  honour  and  glory,  where  she  builded  stately  abbeys, 
cross-crowned  cathedrals  and  other  glorious  fanes,  whose  very 
ruins  attest  the  Ancient  Faith,  the  Church  is  coming  into  its 
own  again  in  the  Land  of  the  Heather,  rugged  old  Scotia, 

"Where  royal  saints  once  lived  for  God  alone, 
Leading  the  hidden  life  amidst 
The  splendours  of  a  throne." 
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A  Modern  Arcadia. 

A  HOLIDAY  that  has  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me 
is  the  six  weeks  I  spent  on  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay, 
or  rather  Nottawasaga  Bay,  just  three  miles  from  the 
rustic  village  of  Lafontaine  and  across  the  water  some  eighteen 
miles  from  Collingwood.  Everyone  has  heard,  and  may  know 
from  experience,  of  the  bracing  air  to  be  breathed  on  these 
northern  large  bodies  of  water  and  of  its  tonic  power.  While 
it  is  not  usual  to  plan  a  vacation  there  so  early  as  May,  yet  the 
experiment  proved  even  as  delightful  as  it  was  exceptional. 

The  early  visitor  to  these  summer  homes  comes  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  wild  animal  inhabitants  who  have  had  every- 
thing to  themselves  for  the  long  winter  months.  They  seem 
to  court  acquaintance  with  new  arrivals,  at  least  they  appear 
quite  frequently  on  the  regular  paths,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  a  groundhog,  a  mink,  a  rabbit,  a  squirrel,  a  snake,  or  to 
hear  the  whirr  of  partridge  when  one  takes  a  woodland  ramble. 
The  very  newness  of  spring,  shy  to  appear  but  quick  to  take 
possession,  has  its  peculiar  charm,  and  it  is  more  interesting 
to  measure  time  by  periods  of  gro^vth  rather  than  by  weeks. 
The  clover  had  hardly  appeared  in  the  fields  when  I  arrived; 
it  was  in  huge  purple  bloom  when  I  left.  I  could  see  a  long 
distance  through  the  woods  in  those  first  days,  but  the  density 
of  the  foliage  rendered  vision  impenetrable  at  the  last.  Hepa- 
tica,  trillium,  and  violet  gave  place  to  Star  of  Bethlehem,  colum- 
bine, and  immortelle;  and  the  tiny  lambs  that  then  so  closely 
clung  to  the  ewes  now  gambol  independently  of  their  mothers, 
who  look  naked  and  undignified  in  their  shorn  condition.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  hospitable  cottage,  which  a  thoughtful  friend 
had  loaned,  we  could  sight  the  opposite  shore,  which  stood  out 
clear  and  blue-tinted  by  the  distance,  some  eighteen  miles  from 
us.  But  next  morning  no  shore  was  to  be  seen;  later  in  the 
day  it  was  all  gray  and  seemed  far,  far  away,  and  again  it 
appeared  brilliant  in  sunshine  and  so  near ;  then  a  mirage  would 
change  the  character  of  the  outline  till  it  became  to  me  indeed 
a  magic  shore,  illusive  and  elusive.     Behind  us  through    the 
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woods  we  could  follow  at  will  mysterious,  labyrinthine  paths 
fitting  to  lead  us  to  some  fabulous  fairy  abode.  At  once  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  our  surroundings  so  influenced  our  ima- 
gination that  we  began  pretending  to  be  story-book  children 
marking  our  way  through  the  unknown  forest,  and  again  try- 
ing to  retrace,  by  penknife  clips  on  the  trees,  the  paths  we  had 
ventured  upon. 

Happy  as  one  may  be,  surrounded  by  smiling  nature,  there 
comes  the  desire  for  outside  communication  and  the  need  to 
visit  the  nearest  post-ofBce,  and  also  the  necessity  of  finding 
out  how  one  is  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sun- 
day. So  with  the  meagre  direction  to  follow  a  path  through 
the  woods  until  we  came  to  a  highway  which  would  lead  to 
Lafontaine,  we  started  out.  Yes,  there  was  the  path  through 
the  woods,  nay,  many  paths,  but  some  fine  sense  guided  us, 
and  though  we  lingered  here  and  there  amid  the  brilliant  fresh- 
ness and  half-shadow  of  the  new-leafed  forest,  we  finally 
reached  the  open  fields  leading  to  the  highway  and  looked  up 
and  down  for  the  post-office ;  only  farm  lands  greeted  our  eyes 
and  the  unshaded  road  dotted  with  grazing  sheep.  At  the 
nearest  house  we  mustered  up  courage  to  enquire,  in  French, 
of  the  smiling  mother  who  answerd  our  knock,  *  *  Veuillez-vous 
dire  ou  est  Lafontaine?"  The  direction  was  indicated  by  pan- 
tomime, and  to  the  enquiry,  "How  far?"  came  the  discon- 
certing reply,  "About  two  miles."  Bravely  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  presently  the  steeple  of  the  church  came  within 
sight.  When  another  hill  was  climbed  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  village  street,  for  a  cement  sidewalk  met  us  and  led  past 
4  magnificent  red  brick  school,  the  post-office,  the  general  store, 
a  few  scattered  homes,  the  church,  the  presbytery,  and  the 
eonvent.  We  were  not  disappointed.  Our  reception  at  the 
convent  afforded  us  comfort  and  refreshment,  besides  full  in- 
formation as  to  all  things  necessary  for  the  following  Sunday's 
due  observance.  It  was  growing  late  then,  and  the  shadows 
were  lengthening,  for  the  hill  above  the  village  was  shutting 
out  the  glow  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  place  was  delightfully 
eool  and  green  and  still.  We  took  a  short-cut  homeward 
througli  a  velvety  green  meadow,  and  then  across  a  brown  clay 
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fallow  where  a  plowman  watched  while  unhitiehing  his  team. 
Curious  in  our  turn,  we  watched  him,  too ;  saw  him  coil  up  the 
iieavy  traces,  tie  the  rop  lines  into  a  long  knot,  throw  it  over 
the  high  peak  collar  above  the  steaming  shoulders  of  each 
«^eary  animal,  and  at  a  sign  of  mutual  understanding,  we 
s&w  them  start  for  home.  A  s  we  looked  across  the  landscape 
we  thought  how  well  this  scene  fitted  Gray's  description  in 
the  "Elegy,"  and  we  found  ourselves  adapting  its  lines  and 
applying  familiar  "Wordsworthian  quotations.  That  was  our 
first,  but  not  our  only,  visit  to  the  village  of  the  people  who 
reminded  us  of  the  world  of  Evangeline. 

One  memorable  occasion  was  the  visit  to  the  bilingual 
school.  Through  the  spacious,  lofty  entrance  I  passed,  and 
knocking  at  the  first  door  to  my  hand,  off  the  wide  corridor 
that  divided  the  edifice,  I  was  answered  by  a  dear  little  one's 
smiling  face,  as  the  door  opened,  and  I  found  myself  welcomed 
by  the  Sister  in  charge  among  the  youngest  tots,  in  a  large, 
well-lighted,  airy  room  with  pictures  and  wild  flowers  on  every 
side.  The  line  had  just  formed  to  go  to  the  school  grounds 
for  recreation.  There  was  not  a  frown  nor  sign  of  impatience 
from  the  children  as  they  were  asked  to  return  to  their  places ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  showed  only  eagerness  to  please  their 
teacher,  to  display  their  attainments,  and  to  show  courtesy  to 
the  guest.  A  reading  was  announced,  and  immediately  three 
bright  little  girls  stood  before  a  fourth,  while  a  dear  boy,  the 
narrator,  announced  page  and  title  and  started  the  story,  which 
was  dramatically  read  before  me.  What  was  most  surprising 
was  a  class  of  little  tots  who  had  only  been  at  school  since 
Easter;  they  rehearsed  the  words  they  already  knew — the 
Sister  holding  up  a  book,  a  stick,  a  box,  a  pencil,  a  stone,  or 
whatever  the  article  might  be.  Then  a  little  bench  was  drawn 
to  their  attention,  and  they  jumped  on  it  and  over  it  and  sat 
upon  it,  stating  the  action  they  were  about  to  perform,  as,  for 
instance.  Sister  would  say,  "Justin,  can  you  sit  on  the  bench?" 
"Yes,  Sister,  I  can  sit  on  the  bench,"  which  was  immediately 
done.  * '  Lucrece,  can  you  jump  over  the  bench  ? "  "  Yes,  Sister, 
I  can  jump  over  the  bench."  Then  a  new  word  was  taught 
them,  and  a  new  phrase  grasped,  while  I  sat  looking  and  won- 
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dering.  The  Sister  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  onr  aspirate  and 
of  the  *'th"  for  French  children,  and  called  one  little  girl  to 
recite  ''See-saw."  She  began  very  bravely,  "Here  we  go  up, 
up,  up, ' '  but,  alas,  *  *  'ere  we  go  down,  down,  down, ' '  and  no 
cockney  could  more  invariably  misplace  the  "h."  Finally, 
they  sang  first  an  English  song  in  compliment  to  their  guest, 
and  then  a  French  one,  both  equally  tuneful. 

In  the  next  room,  a  grade  higher,  we  get  more  advanced 
work,  developed  on  the  same  lines,  and  all  showing  the  pos- 
session and  thorough  grasp  which  the  children  had  of  the 
vocabulary  they  were  using.  Here  we  had  excellent  singing, 
too,  and  then,  all  too  soon,  it  was  time  for  luncheon.  On  an- 
other day,  the  higher  rooms  were  visited,  and  their  interesting 
and  instructive  collections  of  wild  flowers,  insects,  and  living 
creatures  were  exhibited  and  approved.  I  was  very  glad, 
moreover,  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  map  of  the  county  drawn 
on  the  blackboard,  for  I  had  certainly  been  bewildered  by  the 
many  miles  of  water  to  Penetang  and  Midland,  and  their  com- 
paratively short  distance  by  land.  The  two  rooms  were  as- 
sembled together  and  a  promised  talk  given  to  them,  after 
which  a  quizzing  in  their  Literature  lesson  was  carried  on — 
of  course  in  English — which  proved  most  ini;eresting  and  satis- 
factory. Seeking  information,  I  asked  the  children  the  mean-i 
ing  of  the  continuous  ringing  of  bells  I  had  heard  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday,  and  I  was  told  there  had  been  four  baptisms, 
and  the  proud  fathers  or  godfathers,  following  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, had  been  generous  in  feeing  the  bell-ringer,  hence  this 
joyous  welcoming  of  the  newly-baptized  into  the  Church. 

Among  the  pupils  were  seven  or  eight  who  were  expecting 
to  try  the  Entrance  Examinations.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  children  are  from  French  homes  where  they  hear  no 
English.  Their  teacher  asked  them  to  write  as  a  composition 
or  letter  their  appreciation  of  the  talk  given  to  them  by  the 
visitor,  and  certainly  those  teachers  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  results.  I  have  these  compositions  with  me,  and 
they  would  do  credit  to  pupils  who  had  been  addressed  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  ages  of  the  children  were  from  nine  to 
thirteen. 
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The  beautiful  devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours  was  observed 
during  my  stay,  and  it  was  a  happiness  to  observe  in  the  grand 
procession  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  the  children,  many  of 
whom  had  just  received  their  First  Communion.  The  woods 
had  furnished  most  luxuriant  ferns  for  the  decoration  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  bloomed  a  garden  of  love  and  devotion.  There 
is  no  break  in  the  Forty  Hours  here,  the  men  of  the  parish 
taking  their  turns  in  the  hours  of  adoration  during  the  night, 
the  names  of  the  volunteers  being  publicly  read  out  at  Mass. 
There  are  no  empty  places  in  the  many  vehicles  traversing  the 
roads  leading  to  the  church,  for  the  whole  family  goes  to  Mass, 
and  the  church  is  always  crowded. 

No  tramps  visit  this  Arcadian  village  (some  eight  miles 
distant  from  any  railroad),  and  such  is  the  uprightness  and 
honesty  of  the  people  that  no  parent  need  fear  for  the  safety 
of  his  children.  It  was  told  me  as  a  fact  that  when  the  roads 
are  bad  or  a  storm  comes  on  and  the  children  fail  to  turn  up 
at  home,  no  parent  is  alarmed,  knowing  that  the  children  will 
be  at  the  nearest  neighbour's  house,  safe  and  hospitably  cared 
for  until  the  storm  is  over,  whether  it  be  for  an  hour  or  all 
night  long. 

How  this  charming  little  spot,  so  accessible  to  the  shores 
of  Georgian  Bay,  has  escaped  the  tourist  is  a  marvel  to  me, 
but  there  is  one  visitor  who  looks  forward  to  making  her  way 
regularly  to  this  peaceful  seclusion,  and  who  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  outside  world  will  leave  it  a  little  while  longer  in  its 
delightful  simplicity. 

EMMA  O 'SULLIVAN. 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS  JOY. 

A  tender  light  illumes  the  mystic  blue 
So  dark  and  rich  and  filled  with  angel  song, 
The  rose-light  of  the  world,  awaited  long. 

0  darkened  life  of  earth,  behold  thy  clue 

To  Paradise!  Ascending,  flashing  through 

Thy  guilty  gloom,  thy  weight  of  ancient  wrong, 
Behold  Redeeming  Love!  How  sweet,  how  strong 

Its  clasp  uplifting !  How  divine,  how  true ! 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  in  Mary's  arms 
Hath  power  to  compass  this.    His  frailty,  white 

As  some  rare  orchid,  our  reluctance  charms 
Into  allegiance  sweet.    A  strange  delight 

Of  joy  in  Him  stirs  us  to  fresh  emprise. 

The  while  He  welcomes  us  with  loving  eyes; 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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It's  Time  For  the  Sowers  to  Go  Forth. 

Interview  with  Barry  Pain,  the  well-known  English  Writer. 

^{J'  EOPLE  will  read,  no  matter  what  kings  and  kaisers  do. 
j|3  After  the  war  ends  there  will  be  stars  aplenty  to  which 
^  young,  ambitious  writers  may  hitch  their  wagons.  "A 
renaissance  is  bound  to  follow  the  war-blight  of  the  arts," 
says  Barry  Pain,  author  of  * '  Studies  in  Gray, "  "  Eliza, "  "  One 
Kind  and  Another,"  and  multitudinous  short  stories. 

This  is  no  idle  optimism,  for  Mr.  Pain  is  a  seasoned  liter- 
ary veteran,  with  brows  lined  by  the  weight  of  well-earned 
laurels.  He  has  celebrated  his  silver- jubilee  of  successful 
writing:  his  market  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  any 
fiction  writer's  in  London.  From  a  fine  point  of  vantage  to 
guage  the  growth  of  the  story-teller's  popularity  and  the  vari- 
ous influences  that  work  for  and  against  it,  Mr.  Pain  is  justly 
credited  with  being  the  most  philosophically  expert  man  in  his 
craft.  He  can  strip  the  frills  from  any  story,  even  his  own 
(and  willingly)  to  show  a  group  of  beginners  how  a  proficient 
fiction  writer  handles  or  mishandles  his  subject  from  embryo 
to  the  editor's  cheek. 

'*I  firmly  believe  in  encouraging  every  young  writer  who 
can  show  a  glimmering  of  talent,  and  not  mere  imitative 
diabetes,"  he  continued.  "After  the  war  the  demand  for  fic- 
tion, which  has  not  even  lessened  during  the  war,  despite  the 
terrific  pace  to  which  it  had  attained  right  up  to  that  fatal 
mid-summer  in  1914,  will  be  greatly  stimulated.  There  will  be 
opportunities  galore,  and,  as  usual,  several  aspirants  per  each 
opportunity.  Naturally,  gallons  of  ink  will  be  squandered  on 
post-war  stories,  but  the  harvest  in  this  direction  has  been 
cleverly  discounted,  particularly  by  American  editors,  who, 
I  am  told,  are  not  what  you  call  'strong'  for  war  stuff  unless 
it  be  facts.  To  employ  another  Americanism,  young  writers 
will  have  to  'go  some'  to  produce  salable  war^stories,  which 
means  that  a  very  comfortable  percentage  will  make  the  round 
trip  from  author  to  editor  then  back  home. 
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Mr.  Pain  is  fond  of  Americanisms,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  European  celebrities,  who  having  undergone  the  arduous 
education  of  learning  them,  know  how  to  apply  them  properly. 
He  visited  "your  United  States"  a  year  ago,  and  found  them 
a  satisfactory  people.  He  gave  several  lectures  and  one  or 
two  interviews. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Pain,  "the  most  interesting  feature  of 
my  visit  was  a  campaign  I  waged  against  the  quick  lunch- 
eries. ' ' 

He  had  read  a  lot  about  rapid  restaurants ;  had  seen  quite 
a  number  of  those  dim  magazine  illustrations  which  depict 
dramatic  happenings  over  armor-plate  cups  of  coffee.  He 
"did"  the  beaneries  until  Brother  Stomach  mimicked  King 
Canute,  saying  "thus  far,  and  no  further,"  or  perhaps 
"farther."  They  prefer  the  latter  word  in  England  because 
it  rhymes  with  rather.  He  was  amazed  at  the  vividness  of 
our  eating  and  drinking.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw 
a  man  drink  coffee,  eat  beans,  talk  rapidly  and  gesticulate 
at  one  and  the  same  instant.  Also  the  arm-chair  effect  im- 
pressed him,  although  he  su'ggests  that  economy  of  fixture  and 
space  might  be  improved  by  making  the  patrons  eat  off  each 
other's  backs. 

"I  believe  I  tested  several  score  of  them,"  he  confessed. 
"Finally  I  had  to  admit  defeat,  or  a  doctor.  Still,  I  had  the 
experience,  and  learnt  many  idioms  of  that  strange  language 
the  waiters  bawl  to  the  cooks.  It  is  very  rich  in  metaphor, 
and  unique  in  utterance.  "Why,"  he  paid  tribute,  "there  is 
more  literary  material  in  one  New  York  quick  lunch  at  noon- 
hour  than  we  Londoners  have  in  Bond  Street  during  Whit- 
week.     It's  a  wonder  to  me  you  aren't  all  story- writers, " 

Mr.  Pain  was  reminded  that  nearly  all  are,  or  want  to  be, 
which  brought  him  to  the  subject  of  post-war  opportunities. 

"When  I  started  writing,  said  Mr.  Pain,  "I  was  a  'cram- 
mar*  at  a  military-preparatory  school,  that  is,  I  thrust  Greek 
down  the  throats  of  young  gentlemen,  mostly  blockheads,  whose 
parents  were  anxious  to  have  them  become  officers  in  one  of  the 
Royal  services.  I  sent  a  satire  into  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
one  day,  and  they  printed  and  paid.     Then  I  opened  Virgil 
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at  hazard,  struck  upon  an  auspicious  passage  which  told  me, 
in  perfect  Latin,  to  take  a  chance.  I  came  to  London  very 
superstitiously  on  a  first  of  January,  and  have  been  here,  pro- 
fessionally speaking,  ever  since." 

From  that  first  trembling  entry  he  has  never  "done" 
Fleet  Street,  i.e.,  hacked  his  way  through  journalism  in  the 
Seamy  school ;  but  has  lived  the  gay  and  festive  life  of  a  free- 
lance. 

'Naturally,  my  case  sounds  an  exception  to  the  hard- 
knock  rule  of  literary  progress.  I  don't  like  to  dwell  on  the 
hundreds  of  hours  spent  in  quiet  toil.  Even  to  this  day  I 
often  re-write  a  story  three  times.  The  thing  we  have  most 
to  impress  upon  talented  young  people  is  that  talent  won't 
carry  them  far  unless  it  is  artistically  developed.  Samson 
couldn't  have  sharpened  a  pencil  neatly  unless  he  learned  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

"The  pitfalls  to  the  beginner,  besides  this  inherent  one  of 
hurry  to  achieve  results,  are  many  and  insidious.  Directly 
a  young  writer  proclaims  himself  violently  fond  of  a  particular 
author,  he  should  cut  out  that  writer  as  a  harmful  luxury, 
for  imitation  will  be  bound  to  follow,  and  nothing  is  more  op- 
posed to  originality  than  mimicry.  The  really  best  plan  ^  is  to 
become  a  votary  of  some  great  author  in  some  other  language, 
and  read  him,  not  the  translations. 

"Personally,  I  began  writing  almost  as  soon  as  I  began 
to  read ;  but  the  usual  thing  is  for  a  writer  to  receive  his  first 
impulse  from  an  established  author.  Read  your  opposite  in 
style  snd  you'll  find  it  a  good  safeguard  against  unconscious 
plagiarism. ' ' 

Of  course  Mr.  Pain  indorses  the  usual  stick-to-it  prescrip- 
tion for  success,  but  frankly  differs  with  Emerson's  definition 
of  genius.  The  haloed  artists  who  successfully  smash  the  old 
conventions  are  setting  new  rules  that  it  has  taken  labour  to 
produce ;  not  infinite  labour,  for  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but  an  amount  of  brainwork  proportionate  to  the  result 
achieved.  This,  in  Mr.  Pain's  eyes,  is  a  better  description  of 
genius  than  the  "infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains"  dictum. 
That  is  solid  counsel  and  it  came  from  Mr.  Pain  as  he  sat 
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with  an  irremovable  pipe  in  the  smoke-room  of  the  Arts  Club. 
Authors  on  the  interviewer's  table  usually  gather  up  their 
munitions  of  heavy-weight  opinions  and  detonate  them  in 
shattering  language.    His  way  is  by  far  the  better. 

Alfred  Noyes  has  called  Barry  Pain  "the  O.  Henry  of 
England. ' '  The  two  men 's  styles  are  somewhat  related,  though 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  gratuitous  affinity.  Mr.  Pain, 
strange  to  say,  has  never  read  0.  Henry,  consistently  living 
up  to  his  dictum  that  the  man  you  write  like  is  not  the  man 
you  should  like  to  read.  He  has  Henry's  divine  gift  of  the 
boomerang  denouement,  which  requires  carefully  concealed 
art  to  properly  deliver.  His  story  "The  Possible  Moment" 
might  have  been  written  by  Henry.  It  occurs  in  "One  Kind 
and  Another." 

"From  what  I  have  read  of  American  writers  they  have 
two  grand  qualities — energy  and  freshness, ' '  he  said.  It  serves 
to  no  purpose  to  make  comparsions  between  British  and  Am- 
erican writers,  but  I  really  believe  that  American  products 
are  more  interchangeable  than  ours,  for  English  character 
when  it  is  provincial,  it  is  provincial,  and  entirely  alien  else- 
where. Whereas  American  characters,  while  only  dimly  un- 
derstood as  to  dialect  by  the  majority  of  English  readers,  are 
enjoyed  in  England  for  their  rapidity  of  action  and  surprising 
manner  of  life  and  language." 

Mr.  Pain  is  widely  known  in  England  for  his  character 
*  *  Eliza, ' '  practically  untranslatable  for  American  appreciation, 
being  a  suburban  slavey,  indigenous  to  London.  Barry  Pain's 
cheery  optimism  is  welcome  amid  the  blue-ruin  bellowings  of 
the  gloom-mongers.  Pale  minor  poets  and  would-be  Edna 
Ferbers  who  mutter  "Up  is  the  game,"  and  article  them- 
selves off  to  bread-winning  handicrafts  can  take  Barry  Pain 
like  a  tonic,  and  stick  to  their  last,  which  he  has  always  done, 
despite  the  fact  that  at  present  he  is  attached  to  the  Anti-Air 
Craft  Corps,  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  sacrificing  creative  hours 
at  his  Hampstead  Heath  apartments  to  be  "at  home"  to  Herr 
Zeppelin  whenever  that  too  explicit  visitor  pays  his  compli- 
ments to  London. 

" "War- writing  can  be  safely  left  to  posterity,"  he  said. 
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"At  present  it  is  little  more  than  reporting.  I  read  the  official 
war  bulletins  and  study  the  maps.  That  is  enough  for  me." 
It  should  be  enough  for  anybody.  Taking  Mr.  Pain  at  his  word, 
which  is  a  wise  one,  young  penmen  and  women  should  now 
keep  the  paper-mills,  the  ink-reservoirs  and  the  rejection-slip 
printers  busy,  for  in  the  future  lies  reward  for  present  effort. 
In  England  they  will  have  to  confront  falling  circulations 
after  the  war.  Here  the  opposite  will  be  the  case.  Let  the 
sowers  go  forth  and  sow. 

JOHN  B.  KENNEDY. 
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With  a  Touring  Party. 

..  O  many  it  would  have  been  just  an  ordinary  jaunt;  to 

IJ/      untravelled  me  it  was  a  wonderful  trip  of  over  8,000 

miles,  with  an  average  of  thirty  Cities  in  as  many  days. 

Leaving  Union  Station  by  C.  P.  R.  on  special  tourist  train, 
at  8.30  a.m.,  we  passed  our  Western  Ontario  Towns,  and,  tak- 
ing the  Wabash  at  Detroit,  reached  Chicago  about  8.30  p.m. 
Here  we  delayed,  picking  up  additions  to  our  party  from  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois;  but  didn't  visit  the  City,  as  our  time  was 
needed  for  more  distant  points. 

When  our  train  pulled  out  we  retired  to  our  berths,  and 
our  fitful  slumber  would  have  been  even  more  broken  had  we 
known  that  floods  ahead  had  swept  away  bridges,  and  caused 
us  to  make  a  considerable  detour  south. 

We  woke,  hot  and  sticky,  in  Mark  Twain's  Mississippi 
Country,  where  the  visible  population  seemed  black;  and  as 
every  one  felt  "grouchy"  that  morning,  the  Father  of  Waters, 
as  well  as  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  Rivers  called  forth  cen- 
sure for  being  so  muddy  and  sluggish  compared  with  the  clear 
swift-flowing  streams  we  might  have  been  holidaying  beside  in 
Canada. 

This  mood  passed  when  we  reached  Kansas  City,  and 
were  motored  around  three  miles  of  perfectly  kept  streets  and 
fine  homes.  One  Chauffeur  told  his  party  there  were  33  mil- 
lionaires in  a  certain  street;  another  said  that,  including  him- 
self, there  were  seven  in  Kansas  City.  We  asked  a  com- 
municative brakeman  on  the  Santa  Fe  about  it,  and  he  said 
"Gee,  I  wouldn't  believe  one  of  those  Yankees  on  a  bet." 

The  Santa  Fe,  our  line  of  travel  from  Kansas  City  to  Los 
Angeles,  has  its  line  of  hostelries  across  the  Country,  like  oiir 
C.P.R.  hotels.  They  are  called  Fred  Harvey  hotels,  and  make 
travel  pleasant  and  easy,  where  once  hardships  and  even  death 
awaited  the  daring  pioneer  who  followed  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail. 

Our  route  now  becomes  more  arid  and  rocky,  and  for  long 
stretches  we  see  nothing  but  gophers'  mounds  by  way  of  field 
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cultivation.  The  American  Rockies  begin,  and  after  a  while 
Pike's  Peak  loomes  up,  its  snow-crowned  head  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  air,  and  we  know  we  are  "somewhere  in  Color- 
ada ! "  In  the  afternoon  Denver  is  reached,  where  we  stay  till 
near  midnight,  enjoying  the  high,  dry  atmosphere  after  three 
days  of  stuffy  train  travel.  The  following  sonnet  throws  light 
on  our  sentiments  towards  Denver: 

On  Denver's  Heights  we  passed  one  summer  night; 

A  many-coloured  fountain  pleased  the  eye. 

While  Music's  charm  wafted  our  thoughts  on  high, 
Or  bore  them  eastward  with  the  fading  ligJit. 

But  time,  relentless,  paused  not  in  her  flight; 
And  soon  on  wings  of  steel  we  also  fly — 
But  glimpse  the  beauty-spots,  then  hasten  by 

To  carry  out  our  travel^lan  aright. 

Then,  thru  the  darkness,  swinging  down  the  track, 
'Mid  shriek  of  whistle,  warning  head-lights  glare, 

'Tis  well  to  know  there  was  no  holding  back — 
The  time,  the  place  are  ours,  and  we  are  there! 

So  with  the  tour  of  life;  nor  may  we  stay. 
E'en  on  the  Heights,  when  duty  bids  "away"! 

Morning  found  us  at  Colorada  Springs,  quite  on  speaking 
terms  with  Pikes  Peak;  and  so  high-minded  were  we,  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  we  played  in  the  "Garden  of  the 
Gods"  all  day,  going  up  the  wonderful  drive  to  the  Cave  of 
the  Winds  to  view  Nature's  marvellous  work  in  stalactite  and 
stalagmite  formations,  and  other  wonders  of  this  extraordinary 
place. 

Travelling  again  at  night,  we  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  the  an- 
cient Capital  of  New  Mexico,  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  here  we  had 
our  first  sight  of  old  Spanish  Missions.  Santa  Fe  is  the  oldest 
Capital  in  the  United  States,  being  founded  in  1603,  and  its 
Government  House,  now  a  State  Museum,  was  occupied,  suc- 
cessively by  Spanish,  Mexican  and  American  Governors  till 
1908.  In  it  we  were  shown  the  table  at  which  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace wrote  Ben  Hur,     We  visited  the  oldest  church  in  the 
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United  States,  rang  the  oldest  bell,  and  saw  the  oldest  house, 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  Spanish  Cathedral  and  a  fine  Con- 
vent of  Loretto ;  and  sitting  in  a  park  at  noon,  we  watched  the 
people,  and  admired  the  courtesy  which  a  dash  of  Spanish 
gives  even  to  the  news  boys. 

Leaving  the  quaint  old  city,  we  visited  Albequerque  and 
Isleta,  Spanish-Indian  towns.  The  former  has  a  show-place 
for  Indian  work  in  connection  with  the  Fred  Harvey  Hotel, 
where  one  may  see  the  natives  weaving  the  famous  Navajo 
blankets,  hammering  silverware  or  making  the  highly-colored 
pottery  for  which  they  are  noted.  Isleta,  or  little  island,  is 
more  of  a  real  Indian  village,  and  has  a  Catholic  Church  and  a 
neighboring  Convent,  where  Indian  maidens  study  the  fine  arts ; 
and  in  a  neat,  adobe  hut  we  sang  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee" 
and  "God  Save  the  King,"  to  an  Indian  girl's  organ  accom- 
paniment. 

The  day  in  New  Mexico  had  been  very  hot,  but  the  night 
permitted  us  to  sleep,  and,  in  good  form,  we  woke  at  the  famous 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  the  morning  of  our  first  Sunday. 
I  immediately  asked  a  station  oiBcial  if  there  was  a  Church 
there,  and  he  said,  "Is  this  Sunday?  We  never  know  unless 
the  tourists  tell  us."  So  we  must  perforce  "worship  God  in 
Nature,"  and  the  Canyon  was  a  wonderful,  if  a  cruel  deity. 
All  the  burros  being  taken,  by  other  tourists,  we  determined  to 
walk  down  the  Canyon;  but  since  one  began  :2rom  a  7,000-foot 
altitude,  and  the  ardor  of  a  July  sun  was  unchecked  by  cloud 
or  tree,  our  collapse  was  inevitable ;  and  many  of  those  who 
wouldn't  turn  back  were  prostrated,  and  had  to  pay  fifteen 
dollars  each  to  be  brought  up  by  the  guides  and  mules.  But 
the  Canyon  is  magnificent,  and  should  be  explored  if  one  can 
secure  a  burro,  as  new  wonders  and  beauties  unfold  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  presence  of  a  rainbow  next  day, 
after  a  thunder-shower,  gave  a  softened  beauty  very  different 
from  the  glare  and  garish  color  of  the  day  before. 

Passing  through  the  deserts  of  Arizona  at  night,  w(;  didn't 
suffer  from  the  heat  as  we  'd  expected ;  and  morning  found  us 
in  the  desired  land  of  California,  with  its  wonderful  flowers 
and  foliage  and  fruit,  its  delightful  climate,  its  old  missions! 
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The  first  day,  driving  around  Redlands,  Riverside  and  Pasa- 
dena we  exhausted  our  adjectives;  and  next  day  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  oranges  and  lemons  should  glimmer  from 
the  trees,  that  hedges  should  be  of  Geraniums,  and  Palms 
should  take  the  place  of  our  Maple  trees.  We  were  the  guests 
at  a  fruit  ranch  in  Pasadena,  and  a  huge  orange  tree  donated 
to  us,  was  very  soon  stripped  of  its  lucious  fruit.  Riverside 
Mission  Inn  is  a  fine  sample  of  Californian  taste  in  architec- 
ture, and  with  its  Cloister  Music  room,  its  shady  old  Courts  and 
beautiful  fountains,  is  an  aesthetic  delight.  The  old  Mission 
bell  is  the  popular  ornament,  being  used  even  as  the  shape  of 
the  Hydro-electric  lights.  We  arranged  to  spend  an  afternoon 
at  Redondo  Beach,  where  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  Pacific ; 
also  some  excellent  sea  bathing,  not  unwelcome  after  a  week's 
travel,  and  the  following  morning  we  reached  our  most  south- 
ern point,  San  Diego,  which  is  only  seventeen  miles  from  the 
Mexican  border,  so  many  of  us  crossed  over,  just  to  say  we 
had  set  foot  in  that  turbulent  country. 

At  San  Diego  we  stayed  at  our  first  hotel,  the  U.  S.  Grant, 
one  of  the  best  southern  hostelries.  From  there  we  visited 
Pt.  Loma  lighthouse,  the  Theosophist  home,  Coronada  Beach 
(with  its  fine  hotel  where  they  served  real  English  tea  and 
toast  and  jam),  and  on  our  way  home  saw  some  fine  Churches, 
and,  must  we  tell  it,  wound  up  at  a  picture  show! 

Next  day  we  devoted  to  San  Diego  Fair,  with  its  beauti- 
ful grounds  and  artistic  buildings  meant  to  recapture  the  charm 
of  old  Spanish  life  and  dress  and  customs,  and  act  somewhat 
as  a  foil  to  the  great  modern  Pan  Pacific  Exposition.  We 
loved  San  Diego,  but  we  left  it,  and  entered  the  turmoil  of 
great  busy,  up-to-date  Los  Angeles  on  Saturday,  where  we 
shopped  advantageously  in  the  fine  stores  till  they  closed  at 
1  p.m. ;  then  we  motored  out  to  Venice,  Ocean  Beach  and  other 
popular  sea-side  resorts,  or  visited' the  Universal  City  of  film 
renown,  or  took  in  the  Misdon  Play,  till  night.  Sunday  we 
actually  went  to  Church  again,  tho'  from  the  Hay  ward  Hotel, 
looking  down  in  the  business  centre  of  the  City,  it  didn't  look 
as  if  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  was  very  vigilant.  The  Cathed- 
ral of  Ste,  Bibiana,  however,  seemed  well  worn,  and  was  well 
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filled  in  spite  of  the  **open  Sunday."  A  visit  to  Catalina  Is- 
land took  up  the  afternoon,  and  we  entrained  at  the  South 
Pacific  Station  for  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  evening. 

The  Franciscans  have  an  active  Monastery  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  a  splendid  type  of  Monk  showed  us  through  the 
house  and  grounds,  where  it  was  permitted  to  go.  I  think 
the  vegetation  of  the  Monastery  gardens  surpassed  any  we 
saw  in  California.  Santa  Barbara  has  excellent  facilities  for 
sea  bathing,  and  Potter's  fine  hotel  and  grounds  are  a  delight; 
but  though  we  should  like  to  have  lingered  in  the  fine  old 
Mission  Town,  we  left  in  the  evening  for  that  great  Mecca  of 
1915,  San  Francisco! 

Cooler  climate,  and  the  sense  of  being  at  the  centre  of 
things  made  us  very  alert,  as  in  the  immense  sight-seeing 
rubber-necks,  we  viewed  the  natural  beauties  of  Bay  and  Is- 
land and  Golden  Gate,  or  visited  public  buildings  and  stores, 
and  St.  Mary's  spacious  Cathedral  which  gave  more  the  im- 
pression of  use  than  ornamental  effect.  In  the  evening  we 
went  to  famous  China  Town,  which  did  not  give  us  the  thrills 
we  expected.  Emerging  from  the  Oriental  quarter  in  a  gath- 
ering mist,  about  nine  o'clock,  we  saw  a  large  electric  cross 
just  ahead,  and  learned  that  old  St.  Mary's,  the  Church  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers,  was  just  on  the  border  of  China  Town. 
The  fog  grew  thicker,  as,  in  our  elevated  motors,  we  entered 
the  Fair  grounds,  where  we  were  to  live  at  the  Inside  Inn 
during  our  stay,  and  it  gave  a  strange,  weird  effect  to  the 
wonderful  scheme  of  ornamental  illumination,  which  is  one  of 
the  Fair's  chief  attractions.  Next  day  we  were  at  it  early,  and 
thanks  to  a  map  of  the  grounds  and  a  very  practical  com- 
panion, there  was  no  overlapping  in  going  the  rounds  of  the 
buildings,  and  we  covered  them,  superficially  at  least,  in  our 
three  days'  stay.  The  various  State  buildings  are  very  fine, 
especially  the  California  and  the  Oregon  buildings,  but  Am- 
ericans courteously  told  us  that  Canada  outclassed  them  all; 
and  looking  over  the  Register  in  the  Canadian  building  we 
read  pages  of  signatures  where  each  person  added  a  line  of 
praise  for  the  enterprise  of  the  land  of  the  Maple.  One  had 
the  impression  of  some  fine  young  winner  in  field  sports,  who 
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had  gone  on  to  real  and  deadly  contests ;  and  Canada,  as  per- 
sonified by  her  brave  young  manhood  on  the  fields  of  France 
and  otherwise,  became  idealised,  and  dearer  even  than  before ! 
Portugal  has  a  very  artistic  building  in  which  to  house  her 
display,  and  many  other  European  Countries  are  well  repre- 
sented, as  are  Australia  and  South  America.  These  extra  ex- 
hibits, and  the  artistic  grounds  and  buildings,  are  about  the 
only  points  in  which  our  own  Toronto  Fair  is  surpassed. 

Leaving  Frisco  by  way  of  Oaklands,  we  started  "up 
home"  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  passing  beautiful  Shasta 
Springs  with  its  natural  soda  water  fountains,  we  reached 
Portland,  City  of  Roses,  early  Saturday  morning.  When 
making  haste  to  shop  before  one  p.m.,  we  learned  that  Port- 
land is  in  such  a  hurry  to  become  great,  she  does  not  take  the 
Saturday  half  holiday.  The  view  from  Portland  Heights  is 
very  fine,  though  how  pedestrians  ever  climbed  to  those  ele- 
vated homes  in  'Frisco,  Portland  and  Seattle,  puzzled  us. 

Sunday  morning  we  arrived  at  Seattle,  and  scrambled  out 
to  seven  o'clock  Mass  at  the  Cathedral,  which  we  reached  by 
cable-car.  At  8.30  a.m.  we  left  on  the  "Royal  Victoria,"  a 
boat  whfch  runs  from  Seattle  to  Victoria,  and  set  foot  in 
Canada  again  about  3  p.m.  of  a  perfect  day.  The  Union  Jack 
fluttered  in  delicious  breeze,  the  foliage  in  Victoria,  to  our  eyes 
seemed  equal  to  any  we  had  seen,  and  we  fell  to  quoting 
"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  &c.,"  till  some  Am- 
erican fellow  travellers  assured  us  that  "Victoria  could  be 
compared  to  a  New  England  Village";  so  much  had  the  Sab- 
bath calm  depreciated  a  City,  in  the  eyes  of  those  accustomed 
to  ' '  open  Sunday ! ' ' 

In  Vancouver,  Stanley  Park  with  its  "big  trees  won  all 
hearts,  and  Siwash  Rock,  from  which  the  ashes  of  Pauline 
Johnson  were  scattered,  called  up  memories  of  the  lamented 
Indian  Poetess. 

New  Westminster  and  the  Salmon  Canneries  took  up  a 
morning;  and  shopping  in  the  Japanese  store  was  an  expen- 
sive delight. 

But  the  best  wines  had  been  kept  for  the  last,  and  we  en- 
tered the  Canadian  Rockies  feeling  we  were  at  the  climax  of 
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our  sight-seeing;  not  did  they  disappoint  us.  Travelling  only 
by  day,  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  scenery  unsurpassed  for  rugged 
grandeur,  and  during  our  short  stay  in  Glacier,  Lake  Louise 
and  Banff,  we  made  the  easy  ascents  possible  to  chain-lighten- 
ing-tourists,  and  revelled  in  beauty  of  ice  cave^  cloudlake,  and 
other  views  to  which  nearness,  not  distance,  lends  enchantment. 
After  three  days  of  fairyland,  we  might  have  felt  loath  to  en- 
ter the  hurly-burly  of  busiaess  life  again,  had  not  Calgary  held 
out  such  hospital  hands  to  receive  us,  and  by  her  vigor  and 
pride  in  herself  and  her  future,  made  the  practical  side  of  life 
seem  attractive. 

Medicine  Hat  capped  the  climax  of  western  hospitality  by 
a  civic  reception  followed  by  a  gas  ''blow  otf,"  on  Saturday 
eve,  and  Sunday  we  stayed  long  enough  in  Regina  to  attend 
morning  service,  and  see  a  little  of  that  attractive  City.  Mon- 
day tound  us  in  Winnipeg,  and,  very  soon,  in  Eaton's,  which 
gave  a  home  touch  to  the  place.  St.  Boniface  across  the  river 
has  a  fine  Cathedral  and  other  religious  houses,  and  St.  Mary's 
Academy  in  the  citj''  proper  is  a  well  equipped  home  of  educa- 
tion. 

Winnipeg 's  business  seemed  prosperous,  and  the  absence  of 
vacant  buildings,  so  prevalent  in  Vancouver,  would  say  it  was 
not  so  hard  hit  by  the  war  conditions.  Pt.  Arthur  and  Ft. 
William  were  passed  early,  so  only  the  adventurous  ones  of  the 
party  took  advantage  of  the  chance  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
trip  by  boat;  and  their  enterprising  spirit  led  them  into  the 
storm  which  made  the  third  of  August  famous.  Evidences  of 
that  summer  blizzard  met  us  all  the  way  down,  and  Ontario's 
bedraggled  appearance  belied  the  praises  we  had  been  so  free- 
ly lavishing  on  that  homeland  of  our  dreams!  Luckily  we 
didn't  ask  our  American  visitors  to  stay  awhile,  till  nature, 
being  over  her  tantrum,  would  smile  on  her  guests,  for  their 
time  and  ours  would  scarcely  have  permitted  such  length  of 
visit.  However,  the  old-time  October  sunshine  has  reconciled 
us  again,  and  we  feel  we  would  not  exchange  our  Land  of  the 
Maple  even  for  the  luxurious  climate  and  vegetation  of  a  Cali- 
fornia. 

ROSE  FERGUSON. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Plains. 

(Sept.  13th,  1759Q 

The  night  had  passed  with  stress  and  din 

Around  the  leaguered  town; 
For  Saunders  and  his  heroes  bold 
A  hot  fire  into  Beauport  rolled, 
While  from  Point  Levy's  belching  hold 

The  guns  swept  Quebec's  crown! 

The  morning  dawned,  the  day  grew  on, 

And  out  on  Abraham's  slope 
Deployed  the  English  lines  of  red, 
With  Wolfe  the  valiant  at  their  head, 
And  many  a  bosom  filled  with  dread 
And  many  a  heart  with  hope. 

But  there  was  one  who  feared  no  foe — 

Montcalm  the  undismayed; 
His  bugles  to  the  onset  blew 
Rousing  his  veterans  tried  and  true, 
And  'thwart  that  plain  of  death  they  drew, 

Serene  as  on  parade! 

With  wide-spread  front  and  ordered  tread 

The  British  onward  came. 
Till,  as  the  Gallic  ranks  showed  near, 
Wolfe  shouted  "Fire,"  and  sharp  and  clear 
Their  volleys  rang — then  with  a  cheer 

They  charged  thro'  smoke  and  flame! 

Brave  are  the  men  of  sunny  France, 

And  'twas  a  sight  to  see 
Ticonderoga 's  victors  tried. 
And  veterans  of  Oswego's  tide. 
So  well  they  fought,  so  nobly  died 

For  France's  Fleur-de-lis! 
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But  nought  could  stem  the  Islesmen's  rush 

"Where,  joined  with  English  brawn, 
Those  matchless  troops  that  never  fail, 
The  Irish  Celt  and  Highland  Gael, 
Stirred  by  their  wild  pipes '  savage  wail, 
To  victory  dashed  on! 

They  burst  like  billows  on  the  foe, 
They  broke  his  front  in  twain; 
The  smoke  of  battle  mounted  high 
The  shouts  of  conflict  rent  the  sky. 
And  the  green  sward,  no  longer  dry. 
Was  drenched  with  "War's  red  rain! 

But  victors  with  the  vanquished  mourned 
"When  that  fierce  fight  was  o'er, 

For  the  two  heroes  of  the  day. 

Brave  "Wolfe  and  mighty  Montcalm  lay 

With  glazing  eyes  and  faces  gray 
Expiring  in  their  gore! 

The  English  laid  their  General  down 
And  bared  his  bleeding  breast. 

And  some  one  cried: — ''The  foe,  they  run," 

Then  Wolfe  rejoiced— "Thank  God  'tis  done! 

The  fight  is  fought,  the  field  is  won, 
I  gladly  turn  and  rest ! ' ' 

And  great  Montcalm  in  death's  embrace 
Bade  friends  restrain  all  tears; 

"I  shall  not  see  their  banners  fly 

From  Quebec's  ramparts  proud  and  high" 

He  said,  "and  now  in  peace  I  die 
And  scorn  unmanly  fears." 

So  in  the  Battle  of  the  Plains 

This  wide  domain  was  won; 
And  there  on  Quebec's  soaring  height 
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"Was  fought  the  grand  and  crowning  fight, 
When  Britain's  Flag,  unfurled  in  might, 
Blazed  in  the  setting  sun! 

There  doth  it  wave  in  pride  to-day 

Above  a  broad  free  Land, 
Where  dwell  in  friendship  fast  and  true, 
The  children  of  those  peoples  two. 
Who  fought  that  day — entwined  anew 

In  union  strong  and  grand. 

And  long  may  God  that  friendship  bless 
Where  blooms  the  maple  tree; 

May  Freedom's  blessings  there  be  found, 

And  Canada  with  peace  be  crowned, 

And  Faith  and  Loyalty  abound 
Through  all  the  years  to  be ! 

THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  BOLLARD. 
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A  Christmas  Story  of  To-day. 

PUFFING  and  snorting,  the  New  York-bound  train  drew 
up  at  the  little  station  of  Honylea.  Only  one  passenger 
was  waiting  on  the  narrow  platform,  a  little,  old 
woman,  strangely  clad,  and  carrj^ing  a  large  basket. 

As  the  engine  whizzed  past  her,  she  drew  back  nervously, 
but  the  busy  guard  with  a  peremptory,  "Here's  your  train, 
ma'm,  it  can't  wait,"  pushed  her  into  the  end  car. 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  quaint  figure,  as  she  entered, 
looking  timidly  around  for  a  vacant  seat.  She  wore  a  bright 
red  shawl,  and  her  white  hair  was  surmounted  by  a  green 
poke-bonnet  of  obviously  ancient  date. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  there,;  clutching  her  basket 
tightly;  then,  as  the  train,  with  a  jerk,  started  again,  she 
subsided  suddenly  on  the  knees  of  a  portly  gentleman  close  by. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  car  was  filled  with  holiday- 
seekers,  bent  on  spending  the  morrow  in  the  city.  Every 
available  space  was  filled  with  packages  and  goodly-sized 
bundles  suggestive  of  Christmas  cheer. 

There  was  a  subdued  titter,  as  the  newcomer,  with  tears 
iiQ  her  eyes,  was  set  on  her  feet  again.  Then  a  girl  opposite, 
hastily  gathering  her  own  parcels,  pointed  to  the  vacant  seat 
beside  her. 

The  old  woman  sank  into  it  with  an  audible  sigh  of 
relief;  and  then,  looking  around,  included  all  the  passengers 
in  a  friendly  smile. 

''Oh!  I  do  be  glad  to  get  settled!"  she  remarked.  **I 
did  think  as  how  I  would  never  get  off  safely.  Why,  I'm  all 
of  a  tremble  still ! " 

The  girl  smiled  sympathetically.  "You  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  travelling  alone?"  "Accustomed?"  echoed  the 
other,  "why,  my  dear,  I've  not  been  in  a  train  for  well-nigh 
twenty  years;  and,"  she  added,  "they  were  different  then,  I 
can  tell  you. ' ' 

For  the  time  being  there  was  silence  throughout  the  car; 
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conversation  was  at  a  standstill,  the  newcomer  being  the  centre 
of  interest. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  now,  as  lifting  a  corner  of  the 
white  cloth  from  the  basket,  she  peeped  down  at  the  contents, 
and  then  turned  to  the  girl  with  a  delightful  little  nod. 

"My  dear,  do  you  take  a  peep  at  them  mince  pies  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  they  're  done  brown  enough. "  Still  unsatisfied 
with  the  girl's  assent,  she  leaned  towards  the  old  gentleman, 
asking  eagerly:  "And  do  you  think  they  look  quite  right, 
sir?" 

"Indeed,  I  think  they  look  delicious,"  he  replied, 

"Ah!  I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  answered,  with  a  proud  little 
smile,  "for  I'm  bringing  them  to  my  son.  He  used  to  say  in 
the  old  days  as  how  no  one  could  ever  make  them  like  me ;  and 
T  hope  he  won't  have  cause  to  say  different  now." 

"Do  you  always  spend  Christmas  with  him?" 

"Oh!  no!"  she  answered,  "I  haven't  seen  my  Joseph  for 
more  than  five  years.  You  see  he  is  a  great  lawyer  in  the  city, 
and  hasn't  time  to  spend  the  Blessed  Day  with  me,  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  him. ' ' 

"Then  he  expects  you?"  asked  the  girl  gently.  **No,  my 
dear,"  with  a  joyful  smile.  "That's  the  best  part  of  all.  I'm 
going  to  surprise  him."  Several  of  the  passengers  exchanged 
glances,  and  a  woman  close  by  asked  incautiously:  "Are  you 
sure  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you?" 

"Glad  to  see  me?"  echoed  the  other  indignantly,  "glad  to 
see  his  old  mother?  "Why  to  be  sure  he  will — but  then  you  don't 
know  my  Joe,  ma'm?" 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments,  though  the  queer 
little  figure  in  the  red  shawl  still  remained  the  chief  attraction. 
She  herself  was  totally  unconscious  of  this,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  her  doings  would  be  of  interest  to  all. 

"You  see  it  was  this  way,"  she  continued  presently.  "Ever 
since  our  boy  was  born  we  said  as  how  he  was  different  to 
other  babies.  Why,  before  he  could  talk  plain,  he  would  argue 
with  you,  till  you  didn't  know  where  you  were.  And  he  was 
always  asking  questions,  till  his  father  and  me  were  tired 
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answering ;  and  often  they  were  such  queer  questions  that  we 
couldn  't  have  answered  them  anyhow. 

"When  he  was  only  five,  my  poor  husband  used  to  say: 
'Martha,  that  boy  will  be  a  great  lawyer  some  day,  mark  my 
words !  We  '11  have  to  give  him  a  good  eddication,  if  we  work 
our  fingers  off  to  do  it. ' 

"And  we  did  work  and  save,  and  when  my  good  man  died, 
I  managed  the  farm  myself,  so  that  when  the  time  came  I  could 
send  my  boy  to  the  best  college  in  the  land.  And  he  wag 
always  head  there — always,  and  it  did  my  heart  good  when  his 
teacher  used  to  tell  me  as  how  I  had  such  a  clever  son. 

Then  he  went  away  to  the  city.  At  first  he  came  every 
month  to  see  me — so  I  was  quite  content,  but  then  he  got  so 
busy  he  could  only  come,  maybe,  once  in  six  months,  and  later 
on  not  so  often. 

"He  would  write  me  and  say :  'Mother,  I'm  too  busy,  I  can't 
get  away  now. '  But  every  month  he  would  send  me  a  present, 
and  sometimes  a  newspaper,  with  a  piece  in  it  saying  as  how 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  alive.  But  I  wanted  to  see 
my  boy,  so  I  kept  writing  him — asking  if  I  couldn't  go  to  him — 
and  he  always  wrote  back  telling  me  not  to. 

"He  said  as  how  I'd  feel  strange  and  lonely  in  the  city  and 
among  his  friends,  and  that  I'd  better  not  come.  It  was  just 
like  him  to  be  so  thoughtful,  knowing  how  I  always  hated 
noise  and  crowds — but  when  the  winter  came  round  again,  the 
longing  in  me  to  see  my  boy  was  too  great,  and  so  I  made  the 
pies  and  got  ready  and  came;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  we  are  going  to  pass  the  Blessed  Day  together." 

Her  voice  trembled  on  the  last  words — and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  happy  tears  which  shut  out  from  her  the  pitying  faces 
around  her. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  story,  but  coming  from  those  lips 
an  infinitely  pathetic  one.  To  all  the  listeners  it  was  evident 
that  the  brilliant  son  was  ashamed  of  his  lowly  mother;  and 
that  in  her  tender  love  she  had  never  fancied  it. 

No  one  had  courage  to  undeceive  her  now,  as  she  sat  with 
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parted  lips  and  bright  eyes,  picturing  to  herself  the  happy 
meeting  at  the  journey's  end. 

Finally  there  was  a  stir  among  the  passengers,  a  collecting 
of  belongings  and  straightening  of  clothes,  a  sure  sign  that 
the  city  would  soon  be  reached.  Gradually  the  snow-bound 
fields  and  bare  trees  and  shrubbery  disappeared,  while  the  tall 
chimneys  and  grim  walls  took  their  place. 

When  finally  the  train  steamed  into  the  station,  the  old 
woman  drew  back  into  her  corner,  once  more  overcome  by  the 
noise  and  stir  around  her. 

A  young  man  entered,  looking  eagerly  around,  till  with  a 
smile  of  recognition  he  hastened  to  our  young  friend,  the  girl, 
who  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  crying :  *  *  Oh,  Henry,  it 
IS  so  nice  to  be  home  again!"  Then  she  drew  him  aside  for  a 
moment  while  she  approached  the  old  woman. 

* '  This  is  my  brother,  and  if  you  allow  us  we  shall  put  you 
safely  in  a  cab. ' ' 

The  other  made  no  answer,  but  rose,  almost  as  a  child 
would  have  done,  still  clutching  her  precious  basket  tightly. 

The  old  gentleman  aided  her  to  alight  from  the  car,  and 
then  said  very  kindly:  "If  things  are  not  what  you  expect, 
come  to  me.  This  is  my  address,' '  handing  her  a  card  'which 
bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  brokers  of  the  city. 

A  woman  drew  near  and  hastily  slipped  a  dollar  bill  into 
a  comer  of  the  basket  and  stole  away  quickly,  hoping  that  her 
little  act  was  unnoticed.  And  perhaps  it  was  by  many,  though 
the  Recording  Angel  surely  did  not  pass  it  by. 

Kindly,  pitying  eyes  followed  the  queer  little  figure,  as 
she  passed  with  the  girl  down  the  long  platform  and  out  into 
the  street  beyond.  They  were  simple  folk,  but  for  the  most 
part  out  holiday-making.  The  little  incident  of  that  day  would 
be  forgotten  in  the  days  of  the  morrow ;  but  their  lives  would 
be  the  richer  for  it.  For  it  was  Christmas-tide,  when  the  peace 
and  goodwill  of  which  the  angels  sang  two  thousand  years  ago 
still  find  an  echo  in  men 's  hearts.  Having  deposited  her  charge 
in  a  cab,  the  girl  turned  away,  but  the  old  woman  held  her  arm 
for  a  moment  and  said:    **God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  take  a 
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mother's  blessing  too.    May  you  be  done  by  as  you  did  by  me.*' 
Then  she  was  gone,  into  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  a  great  city.' 


In  Mr.  Lloyd's  cosy  study  the  curtains  were  drawn  and  a 
bright  fire  blazing. 

He  himself,  with  a  pre-occupied  air,  was  seated  at  his 
desk,  which  was  littered  with  law  papers  and  correspondence. 
He  saw  a  man  of  not  yet  thirty,  with  clear  cut,  intellectual 
features ;  determination  was  imprinted  plainly  on  each. 

.  The  day  had  been  a  tiring  one  for  him.  It  had  been  spent 
chiefly  at  the  court  house,  where  he  had  pleaded  more  brilliantly 
than  ever  before,  and  had  won  a  famous  case. 

He  well  knew  that  the  evening  papers  would  record  his 
success  and  that  he  would  be  congratulated  on  every  side  for 
days  to  come.  However,  there  was  a  little  pleasure  in  the 
thought,  for  among  the  heap  of  letters  he  had  recognized  a 
familiar  one,  which  to  him  was  infinitely  distasteful.  He 
opened  it  now  impatiently  and  glanced  over  the  first  page. 

"If  you  can't  come  to  me,  Joe, — can't  I  go  to  you?  Don't 
let  another  Blessed  Christmas  go  by  without  our  spending  it 
together,  dearie." 

The  man  bit  his  lips  with  vexation.  Why  had  this  reminder 
of  a  distasteful  past  followed  on  the  footsteps  of  his  recent 
triumphs?  He  was  doing  his  best  to  forget  it.  Why  did  it 
continually  thrust  itself  upon  him  and  seek  to  hamper  his 
future  career? 

What,  he  reflected  bitterly,  would  his  plain  old  mother 
have  in  common  with  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  was 
brought  daily  in  contact?  And  as  to  his  spending  Christmas 
with  her,  why  he  had  received  invitations  to  spend  it  with 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  city,  and  he  could  not  refuse 
now,  had  he  wanted  to,  merely  to  satisfy  the  sentimental  whim 
of  an  old  woman. 

No,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  write  his  mother 
telling  her  plainly  that  while  he  would  continue  to  provide  for 
her  support,  all  intercourse  between  them  must  be  at  an  end. 
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It  was,  evidently,  a  hasty  course  to  take,  but  the  only  one. 

He  arose  wearily  and,  walking  to  the  fire-place,  sank  into 
an  easy  chair  beside  it. 

So  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  after  all.  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  fact,  until  forcibly  reminded  of  it  by  his  mother's 
letter.  Well,  she  would  spend  it  alone,  in  the  old  home,  and 
perhaps  think  of  him  and  love  him  still.  Thus  his  fancy  ran 
on,  while  the  bright  flames  danced  in  shadows  around  the  room 
and  gradually  soothed  him  to  sleep. 


The  door  opened  and  the  butler  entered  carrying  a  tele- 
gram. He  opened  it  carelessly  and  then  grew  white  to  the  very 
lips.  His  mother  —  dying  —  wanted  to  see  him  again.  He 
rushed  into  the  hall,  seized  his  hat,  and  a  moment  later  was  in 
a  cab,  driving  swiftly  to  the  railway  station. 

Yes,  he  was  in  time  for  the  out-going  train.  Thank  God 
for  that.    But  would  it  not  arrive  too  late  ? 

The  journey  seemed  endless.  The  fear  of  finding  his 
mother  already  dead  and  his  newly  awakened  remorse  made  it 
well-nigh  unbearable. 

.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  light.  -  All 
his  ingratitude  and  neglect  loomed  up  before  him,  and,  in 
striking  contrast,  his  mother's  abiding  love  and  trust.  How 
could  he  have  been  so  heartless,  he  asked  himself  over  and  over 
again,  and  his  one  prayer  was  that  he  might  still  be  in  time  to 
repair  his  past  negligence. 

At  last  Honylea  was  reached,  and  jumping  into  the  one 
waiting  carriage,  he  was  being  driven  home  for  the  first  time 
in  long  years. 

When  he  alighted  at  the  little  cottage,  he  could  not  help 
contrasting  it  bitterly  with  his  own  splendid  home,  and  then, 
trembling  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  he  lifted  the  latch  and 
entered. 

Ah  God!  too  late;  -for  there,  calm  and  peaceful  she  lay, 
with  her  poor  tired  hands  folded  and  a  smile  of  heavenly 
peace  on  her  lips.    Too  late  to  earn  a  word  of  love  or  forgive- 
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ness,  or  for  a  look  of  recognition.    He  groaned  aloud  in  his 
agony. 


"And,  sir,  I  told  her  that  you  weren't  on  no  account  to  be 
disturbed ;  but  she  said  she  must  see  you,  sir." 

Joseph  Lloyd  found  himself  starting  out  of  his  easy  chair, 
by  the  fire,  which  was  still  burning  brightly,  while  his  butler 
stood  at  the  doorway. 

Could  it  then  have  been  a  dream?  No,  surely  it  was  too 
real  for  that.  He  gazed  with  uncomprehending  eyes  at  the 
man  who  repeated :  "Yes,  sir,  I  told  her  as  how  you  weren't  to 
see  anyone.  She  is  an  old  woman,  sir — and  poorly  clad  enough 
for  the  matter  of  that,  but  she 's  that  determined !  Why,  here 
she  is. ' ' 

A  queer  litle  figure  came  hurrying  forward,  with  a  joyous 
cry;  a  poor,  shabby  old  woman,  but  to  Joseph  Lloyd  the 
dearest  in  the  world.  He  staggered  to  his  feet,  clutching  the 
back  of  his  chair  for  support. 

The  butler,  with  an  amazed  look,  had  withdrawn;  and 
the  mother  and  her  repentant  son  were  alone. 

"Mother,  mother,  is  it  really  you;   can  it  really  be  you?" 

"Yes,  Joe,  dear,  I'm  come  to  spend  Christmas  with  you. 
Isn't  it  a  lovely  surprise,  dear?  And  they  said  you  mightn't 
be  glad  to  see  me — but  I  knew  better,  my  lad — and  I  was  so 
frightened  of  the  noise  of  the  streets  and " 

A  flood  of  happy  tears  ended  her  incoherent  words — and 
her  son,  holding  the  little  figure  in  his  arms,  said  to  himself: 

' '  Surely  it  was  sent  me  as  a  warning  from  Heaven.  I  shall 
take  it  as  such."       • 

Perhaps  pitying  angels  had  planned  it  all  so,  that  the 
mother's  heart  might  be  filled  with  joy  and  peace  on  Christmas 
Day. 

MARY  AILEEN  HINGSTON. 

NOTE : — Saint  Joseph  Lilies  is  indebted  to  Lady  Hingston 
of  Montreal  for  ' '  A  Christmas  Story  of  To-Day, ' '  from  the  pen 
of  her  only  and  lamented  daughter.     St.  Joseph's  pupils  of 
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more  than  three  decades  ago  will  remember  the  Misses  Mac- 
donald,  the  charming  daughters  of  the  late  Hon.  D.  A.  Mae- 
donald,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  who  during  their 
residence  at  Government  House,  made  frequent  visits  to  St. 
Joseph's  to  their  devoted  kinswoman,  the  late  beloved  Rever- 
end Mother  Antoinette.  The  pupils  who  were  privileged  to 
meet  the  Misses  Macdonald  in  those  far-away  days  will  recollect 
that  every  visit  to  their  revered  religious  relative,  was  ter- 
minated with  a  Visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  the  making 
of  the  "Way  of  the  Cross. 

When  in  later  years,  the  eldest  sister,  now  Lady  Hingston, 
met  her  Cross  in  the  tragic  death  of  her  cherished  daughter, 
she  received  it  submissively  and  holily.  The  following  little 
sketch  of  the  gifted  girl  so  early  called  away,  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers : — 

To  many,  doubtless,  the  name  of  Mary  Aileen  Hingston 
means  nothing,  for  this  young  woman's  life  was  spent,  not  in 
the  glare  of  public  life,  nor  in  the  brilliajit  leadership  of  social 
functions,  but  rather  "as  the  angel  of  the  household,"  in  the 
quiet  home  life.  She  was  born  in  Montreal,  in  February,  1883. 
Her  father,  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Hales  Hingston  of  the  Dominion 
Senate,  a  man  of  high  principle,  gained  even  while  young  an 
enviable  position  as  physician;  while  in  later  years,  his  skill 
as  a  surgeon  brought  him  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 
His  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Honourable 
Donald  Macdonald,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  was  an 
ideally  happy  union,  and  for  some  thirty  years  these  two  noble 
souls  enjoyed  unbroken,  domestic  felicity. 

Aileen 's  early  years  were  spent  in  the  family  home  on 
Sherbrooke  street,  Montreal.  She  was  the  only  daughter,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  four  manly  brothers  with 
inventive  minds,  and  sometimes  irrepressible  vivacity,  there 
might  have  been  a  possible  over-development  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  her  nature.  Of  her  brothers,  William,  the  eldest,  was 
her  favorite,  and  in  after  years,  as  a  Jesuit,  he  became  in  a 
particular  manner  her  confidant,  adviser  and  guide. 

Her  education  being  completed,  Aileen  made  her  debut 
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into  society  in  her  native  city  in  the  winter  of  1902,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  a  round  of  duties — domestic,  social  and  chari- 
table. Her  father's  profession  demanded  his  attendance  at 
medical  conventions  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
Aileen  was  frequently  his  companion.  Such  close  and  happy 
intimacy  with  a  man  of  his  vast  and  varied  experience,  meant 
much  to  the  growing  girl,  and  no  small  factor  in  the  graceful 
flowering  of  her  nature,  exquisitely  gifted  as  it  was  with  such 
delicate  perceptions  and  aspirations. 

In  home  life,  Aileen  devoted  herself  to  those  around  her; 
self  was  forgotten,  and  the  many  gifts  God  had  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  her  were  used  to  brighten,  cheer  and  entertain 
her  loved  ones.  Very  soon  after  her  return  from  school,  she 
commenced  her  literary  efforts.  The  situation  of  the  family 
country  seat  at  Varennes,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  amid 
romantic  surroundings  with  tender  historic  associations,  must 
have  strongly  stimulated  her  poetical  and  literary  faculty,  and 
the  quiet  life  led  there  in  the  summer  months,  gave  her  a 
chance  for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  Canadian 
habitant — an  acquaintance  which  lends  a  peculiar,  fascinating 
charm  to  her  stories  of  "Pere  Jean"  and  "Le  Croche." 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  Sir  William  passed  quietly  away 
after  a  short  illness.  So  far  Aileen 's  days  had  been  sheltered 
from  the  sadder  and  sterner  aspects  of  life,  but  now  when 
the  fii-st  hard  trial  came,  it  found  her  prepared.  She  had  the 
comfort  of  ministering  to  her  beloved  parent  in  his  last  illness, 
and  in  the  dark  days  which  followed,  her  true  character  was 
shown  forth.  Her  deep  sorrow  had  proved  a  great  awakener 
of  latent  strength,  and  the  serenity  of  her  fortitude  rendered 
that  sorrow  powerless  to  crush  her.  Bravely  did  she  put  self 
in  the  background,  forget  her  griefs,  vanquish  vain  repinings 
and  devote  herself  wholly  to  her  bereaved  mother  and  brothers. 

The  following  summer,  the  family  moved  as  usual  to 
Varennes,  and  there  it  was  that  the  awful  tragedy  took  place 
by  which  the  bright  young  life  so  full  of  hope  and  promise,  was 
suddenly  cut  short.  Aileen  was  drowned  while  out  boating. 
Her  dear  ones  never  fully  realized,  until  her  place  was  vacant, 
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what  the  sunny,  winsome  girl  had  been  to  them,  nor  how  far- 
reaching  had  been  the  influence  of  the  gentle  but  brave,  young 
soul. 

The  death  of  her  daughter  was  a  terrible  sorrow  to  Lady 
Kingston,  but,  she  who  had  taught  the  lesson  of  loving  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  an  all-wise  Providence,  could  practise  well 
the  lesson  herself,  and  bravely  and  generously  she  made  her 
''Fiat."  Time  has  rolled  on  since  the  year  of  her  double  cross, 
and  to-day  finds  her  with  a  record  of  deeds  whose  reward  will 
be  wondrous  great.  Generosity  in  sacrifice  has  been  the  key- 
note of  her  beautiful  life.  Here  indeed  is  the  martyr's  spirit 
,of  old,  and  now,  like  St.  Felicitas,  she  encourages  her  three 
boys  in  their  love  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty.  May 
the  prayers  of  their  heroic  mother  obtain  for  them  protection 
;amid  the  horrors  of  this  terrible  struggle. 

Miss  Kingston's  first  published  literary  effort  was  "A 
rChristraas  Story  of  To-day,"  and  this  was  followed  by  *'Pere 
Jean,"  "When  It  Came,"  and  "Le  Croche."  "Pere  Jean" 
and  "Le  Croche"  bring  before  us  the  primitive  French-Cana- 
dian village,  its  quaint  inhabitants  and  odd  customs.  How 
cleverly  drawn  and  true  to  life  are  the  characters  of  the  saintly 
Pere  Jean,  the  village  Cure;  Madame  Latour,  the  bustling 
housekeeper,  and  Madame  Robert,  the  officious  post  mistress! 
One  marvels  that  so  young  a  writer  had  such  a  clear  insight 
into  human  nature.  Most  surely  would  such  a  writer  have,  in 
time,  secured  recognition  in  the  highest  literary  circles,  but 
God's  ways  are  not  ours,  and  she,  whose  ardent  devotion  to 
religion  and  truth  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her,  has  passed 
from  this  earthly  exile ;  but  her  sweet,  pure,  true  life  will  stand 
out  clearly,  like  threads  of  gold  in  a  fabric  of  neutral  tones  as 
the  intricate  network  of  human  history  melts  and  fades  into 
the  ever  receding  background  of  the  past. 

S.  M.  L. 


St.  Joseph  and  Holy  Communion. 
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The  First  Christ- Mass. 

In  Bethlehem,  on  Christmas  morn, 
While  angels  sang  in  choirs  sublime, 

Redemption's  solemn  sacrifice 

Was  offered  for  the  first  sweet  time. 

First  priestess  of  the  Christian  law, 
The  Virgin  knelt  beside  the  stall; 

The  rock,  her  primal  altar-stone, 
The  crib,  Christ's  tabernacle  small. 

In  her  pure  bosom  had  been  made 
The  First  Communion,  moons  before; 

She  first  received,  she  first  enshrined, 
The  Flesh  and  Blood  we  all  adore. 

Her  sinless  hands  were  first  to  touch 
That  Blessed  Body,  fair  and  fine; 

The  swaddling-bands  she  wrapp'd  Him  in 
Were  His  first  corporals  divine. 

And,  thro'  the  darkness  and  the  cold 
The  Mother  saw  with  trembling  awe, 

Golgotha's  Sacrifice  foretold 

In  th'  rough  manger,  lance-like  straw. 

Yea,  lifting  up  her  Victim  Babe, 
She  hailed  His  altars  reared  afar. 

Whereon,  thro'  all  earth's  ages,  shine 
His  Host — ^His  Grail — His  Christmas  Star  I 

ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 
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The  Orphan  Islands  of  the  Atlantic. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Burmudas  have  received  many  appella- 
tions none  seems  more  applicable  than  that  which  ex- 
presses their  isolation.  Situated  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  land,  these  little  isles  hold  many  attractions 
to  lovers  of  nature. 

Bermuda  is  a  Crown  Colony  and  is  not  the  least  important 
of  the  British  possessions.  The  group  consists  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  islands,  the  majority  containing  but  a  few  cedars. 
The  largest  are  connected  by  bridges,  five  of  these  are  inhabi- 
tated;  during  the  present  war,  another,  Port's  Island,  has  been 
reserved  solely  for  German  prisoners. 

The  city  of  Hamilton,  situated  on  the  largest  island,  is  the 
seat  of  government  and  the  business  and  tourist  centre  of  the 
colony.  Year  by  year,  it  grows,  not  very  perceptibly,  in  value, 
importance  and  appearance.  Many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  during  recent  years. 

St.  George's  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the 
ancient  capital.  It  is  a  quaint  old-fashioned  town,  having  nar- 
row streets  and  low  houses,  resembling  an  old  Spanish  town. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Somers,  the  pioneer  of 
Bermuda's  settlement  as  a  colony.  The  causeway,  the  longest 
bridge,  is  about  two  miles  in  length  and  connects  St.  George's 
with  the  mainland.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  was  the  only  town  on  the  islands. 

Ireland  Island  is  situated  at  the  other  extremity,  (Bermuda 
being  crescent-shaped)  and  is  a  naval  station  having  a  large 
floating  dock,  which  was  formerly  considered  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Bermuda  has  its  own  parliament  and  government  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  Governor-General.  The  inhabitants  are  kind, 
hospitable,  and  intelligent ;  crime  is  unknown,  even  among  the 
colored  population.  The  latter  differ  much  from  their  northern 
cousins,  being  a  far  superior  class.  Many  of  them  have  been 
well  educated  and  the  majority  are  industrious.  Those  who 
have  come  from  the  West  Indies  belong  to  a  lower  class  and 
differ  from  the  natives  in  education  and  customs. 
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The  climate  of  the  island  in  winter,  is  a  very  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  places  in  the  north.  Its  sunshine,  flowers  and 
fruit  are  quite  different  from  the  snow,  frost  and  ice  of  other 
countries,  so  that  it  is  in  truth  the  "Land  of  Perpetual  Sun- 
shine." 

The  scenery  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own.  New  beau- 
ties are  revealed  each  day,  whether  one  sails  on  its  clear  blue 
waters  or  drives  along  its  clean  white  streets.  Many  artists 
have  tried  to  reproduce  the  delicate  tints  of  sea  and  sky,  but 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  soft  lights.  The 
drives  over  streets  beautiful  with  oleanders,  palms  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  the  cactus  and  crotons,  all  show  forth  in  their  ex- 
cellence, Nature's  handiwork. 

The  Bermuda  soil  is  very  rich,  and  is  never  left  idle ;  when 
one  crop  is  removed  another  immediately  takes  its  place.  Agri- 
culture is  the  leading  industry,  the  most  important  products 
grown  being  the  onion,  potato  and  arrow-root,  and  these  are 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  onions  are 
planted  in  the  autumn  and  are  transplanted  separately  by 
hand. 

The  low,  white  houses  of  Bermuda  are  dry  and  comfort 
able ;  all  are  built  of  white  coraline  stone,  cut  from  the  num- 
erous quarries.  This  stone  is  soft,  but  hardens  on  exposure. 
The  houses  are  nearly  all  white-washed,  their  appearance  be- 
ing very  picturesque,  surrounded  as  they  are,  by  cedar  trees 
and  various  shrubs.  The  cedars  grow  very  plentifully;  there 
is  also  an  abundance  of  oleander,  a  tall  bushy  plant,  with  red, 
pink  and  white  blossoms,  some  of  which  are  double,  some 
single,  the  former  resembling  a  rose,  very  different  from  that 
which  has  to  be  so  tenderly  cared  for  in  the  north. 

The  natural  caves  form  one  of  Bermuda's  chief  attrac- 
tions. Those  often  seen  along  the  shore  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  against  the  rocks,  in  the  composition  of  which, 
the  softer  material  yields  to  the  continual  washing  of  the 
waves;  it  is  to  the  inland  caves  that  we  must  look  for  the 
beautiful  pictures  nature  has  formed.  Some  caves  are  noted 
for  their  extenivse  chambers,  some  for  their  beautiful  stalac- 
tite formations,  others  for  their  treasures  of  sub-fossil.    Those 
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of  Bermuda  are  noted  for  their  stalactite  formations ;  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  are  the  crystal  caves. 

Descending  a  hundred  and  fifty  steps  the  visitor  finds 
himself  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  extending  across  a  small  lake  of 
clear,  blue  water,  which  is  seemingly  five  or  six  feet  in  depth, 
but  in  reality  is  fifteen  or  twenty.  Projecting  downwards  from 
the  roof  of  the  cave  are  stalactites,  while  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  to  meet  them,  are  stalagmites.  Acetylene  gas  af- 
fords light,  which  when  it  falls  on  the  crystals,  causes  them 
to  glisten  as  do  icicles  when  the  sun's  rays  gleam  on  them. 

The  conveyances  for  travel  also  differ  from  those  of  other 
places.  No  trains,  cars  or  automobiles  disturb  the  silence  for 
which  Bermuda  is  especially  remarkable.  Ferry-boats  are  used 
between  the  principal  islands.  A  bus,  or  express  as  it  is  called, 
seating  ten  or  twelve  people  comfortably,  travels  between  Ham- 
olton  and  Bermuda. 

The  water  supply  of  the  islands  for  all  purposes  is  rain- 
water, each  house  being  provided  with  a  tank  lined  with 
cement,  which  receives  the  rain  from  pipes  attached  to  the  roof. 

To  one  who  loves  beauty,  Burmuda  affords  many  oppor- 
tunities for  indulging  it,  and  new  beauties  are  revealed  each 
day.  Visitors  find  that  although  these  orphan  islands  in-  the 
Atlantic  cannot  compare  in  grandeur  with  larger  places,  the 
latter  are  surpassed  by  this  little  group  in  picturesque  scenery. 

Alumna. 
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OFFICERS 

OF    THE 

St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae 
Association. 

1915-16. 

Honorary  President — The  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of 
the  oCmmunity  of  St.  Joseph. 

President — ^Mrs.  Ambrose  Small. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  McDonagh,  Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  Mrs.  J.  McCabe. 

Counsellors — Mrs.  G.  Madden,  Mrs.  T.  F.  McMahon,  Miss 
K.  Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  Daley. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  T.  Barron. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson. 

City  Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  F.  Schreiner. 

. .  Press  Corresponding  Secretary — ^Miss  M.  O'Brien. 

Historians — Mrs.  J.  D.  Warde  and  Miss  M.  McGuire. 
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A   New   Movement  Among   Catholic 
Women  of  the  Continent. 


® 


^  I    HE  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  International  Feder- 
">       ation   of   Catholic   Alumnae  Associations   met   at   the 
Sherman  House,   Chicago,   on   Friday,   Saturday  and 
Sundaj-,  November  26,  27,  28,  1915. 

The  gathering  had  a  big  name,  as  you  will  already  have 
noticed,  but  even  the  name  scarcely  gives  a  true  idea  of  the 
really  big  things  accomplished  and  the  wonderful  stretch  of 
territory  which  it  is  hoped  the  Association  will  ultimately 
cover. 

The  meeting  in  Chicago  was  the  second  held  by  the  organ- 
ization, the  first  having  taken  place  in  New  York  in  the  year 
previous.  Representatives  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto, 
had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  both  gatherings,  and  its 
delegate  of  this  year  is  now  trying  to  communicate  to  others 
a  few  of  the  impressions  gained  during  the  interesting  days 
of  the  sessions. 

Our  party,  which  travelled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
included  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  President  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege Alumnae;  Miss  Mary  MacMahon,  Miss  Mary  O'Brien, 
Miss  Madeline  Small  and  the  writer.  The  trip  was  pleasant, 
but  uneventful,  and  on  arriving  at  Chicago  we  at  once  drove 
to  the  Sherman  House  and  registered.  Fortunately  the  open- 
ing of  the  business  for  which  we  had  come  did  not  take  place 
until  the  formal  reception  in  the  evening,  so  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  one  whole  golden  day  with  our  dear  brother,  Rev. 
Father  Hart  of  Morton,  Minnesota,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  our  being  in  Chicago  to  be  with  us.  This  does  not  imply 
that  Morton  and  Chicago  are  by  any  means  next  door  neigh- 
bours, for  Father  Hart  had  to  leave  that  same  night  (Friday) 
to  be  on  duty  on  Sunday,  and  would  not  reach  his  destination 
until  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
somewhat  personal,  but  we  know  that  many  old  friends  will 
not  take  it  amiss. 
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The  reception  which  took  place  in  the  Crystal  room  of  the 
hotel  partook  more  of  what  we  would  term  an  open  meeting 
than  the  name  given.  The  girls  and  women  for  the  most  part 
wore  their  prettiest  gowns,  and  the  great  room  was  bright  with 
many  electroliers  shaded  with  swinging  vines  of  autumn  leaves. 
Flags  and  school  pennants  hung  on  the  walls,  making  it  quite 
festive,  but  there  were  no  formal  hostesses  or  announcements 
of  the  names  of  guests,  and  the  programme  evolved  itself  into 
a  series  of  very  interesting  addresses.  A  general  welcome  was 
given  by  the  chairman,  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Mullens,  S.J.,  Chicago, 
and  this  was  responded  to  by  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Miss  Clare  I.  Cogan,  A.M.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  An  address  on 
•the  Pi'inciples  of  successful  organization  was  then  given  by 
Very  Rev.  Edward  A.  Pace,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  who,  it  may  just  be 
mentioned  here,  was  present  at  all  the  sessions,  representing 
Rt.  Rev,  Thomas  Shahan,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Federation, 
Catholic  University,  Washington.  Other  addresses,  all  treating 
of  the  Alumnae  and  the  work  of  women  in  general,  were  given 
by  Rev.  Francis  X.  McCabe,  C.  M.  President  of  DePaul  Univer- 
sity, Chicago;  Hon.  Judge  Marcus  Kavanagh,  Chicago,  and 
Rev.  John  L.  Bedford,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Next  morning  one  of  the  real  treats  of  the  occasion  was 
experienced.  This  was  the  attendance  at  High  Mass  at  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  the  celebration  being  surrounded  with  so 
mueli  impressiveness  and  beauty  as  to  make  it  forever  memor- 
able. The  church  itself  is  not  beautiful,  at  least  exteriorly, 
but  it  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  it  has  been  remodelled  so 
that  its  statuary  and  other  adornment  represent  the  best  known 
in  true  Celtic  ecclesiastical  art.  Statues  of  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Paladius  and  other  saints  carved  in  wood  and  some  of  heroic 
size  are  seen  in  this  historic  temple.  The  Mass  was  preceded 
by  a  procession  of  the  surpliced  choir  which  entered  by  the 
middle  aisle,  the  processionists  singing  the  old  English  hymn, 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers."  As  the  choristers  afterwards 
took  their  different  places  in  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  seats 
outside  the  rails,  someone  near  us  whispered,  **I  never  before 
saw  so  many  colours  in  vestments,"  and  it  was  surely  true. 
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The  fact  that  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  may- 
have  accounted  for  the  real  Madonna  blue  of  some  of  the 
soutanes  and  the  graceful  cinctures  that  encircled  the  lace 
surplices.  Then  there  were  violet,  black  and  red,  and  in 
addition  every  boy  assisting  wore  a  small  pointed  cape,  some 
of  them  most  elaborately  embroidered  and  adding  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  colour  scheme.  The  celebrant  of  the  Mass,  Rev.  W. 
J.  McNamee,  was  assisted  by  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and  the 
singing  was  exquisitely  devotional.  A  Salve  Regina  and 
another  selection  were  given  as  solos  by  two  young  men  who 
sang  from  their  place  on  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  organ  that  had  its  keyboard  in  the  mysteries 
of  parts  unseen  and  unknown.  His  Lordship  Bishop  McGavick, 
a  slight  earnest-looking  preacher,  and  a  forceful  speaker, 
preached  the  sermon. 

Business  sessions  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the 
business  consisting  of  reports  from  the  different  officers  who 
had  been  provisionally  appointed  the  year  previous  and  from 
the  different  state  and  provincial  governors.  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Small,  Governor  for  Ontario,  had  to  report  to  three  Alumnae 
Associations  for  this  Province,  also  that  she  had  addressed 
several  institutions  in  Ottawa  and  elsewhere,  and  that  she 
hoped  for  Provincial  Federation  as  well  as  the  International 
connection  in  which  we  were  then  engaged.  The  business 
meeting  which  concluded  the  work  of  Saturday  was  one  that 
will  live  forever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part.  Its  work 
was  to  confirm  the  constitution,  and  this  was  taken  clause  by 
clause,  discussed,  then  passed  or  amended  as  the  case  might 
be.  So  strenuous  did  this  prove  that  it  was  not  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  work  was  finished,  the  entire 
time  with  the  exception  of  about  an  hour  in  the  evening  when 
the  session  adjourned  for  dinner,  being  taken  up  with  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  formal  luncheon  of  Saturday  was  the  social  function 
of  the  Convention.  It  took  place  in  the  great  rooms  of  the 
hotel  which  opened  into  the  other,  giving  a  fine  view  of  taste- 
fully appointed  tables.    About  seven  hundred,  including  dele- 
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gates  and  friends,  were  gathered.  The  toast-mistress  was  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Byrne  of  Chicago,  and  the  chief  speaker  was  a  dear 
friend  of  the  Toronto  contingent.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Burke,  C.S.P., 
now  of  Chicago,  and  late  rector  of  Newman  Hall.  In  the 
course  of  his  scholarly  and  well  thought  out  address  on  Feder- 
ation, Father  Burke  told  of  conditions  in  higher  education  in 
Toronto,  describing  the  University  with  its  Central  College  and 
the  Institutions  affiliated,  representing  different  religious 
bodies  and  all  with  equal  educational  scholastic  recognition,  a 
situation  which  he  considered  ideal  and  which  he  knew  to  exist 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  music  of  the  Harp  rendered 
with  exquisite  effects  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  addresses 
by  Miss  Miriam  Larkin. 

Sunday  was  another  busy  day.  Some  of  those  present  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  which  lasted  until  two  a.m.,  went  to 
the  Mass  said  at  three  o'clock,  an  altogether  new  experience. 
Others,  among  them  St.  Joseph's  representativeSj  went  to  High 
Mass  at  St.  Mary's  where  the  Paulists  have  charge.  Here  we 
chanced  to  be  met  near  the  entrance  by  the  pastor,  Father 
Burke,  who  gave  a  magic  word  to  the  usher,  and  we  found 
ourselves  escorted  to  the  front  seat  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
altar  and  the  famous  Boys'  Choir  conducted  by  Father  Finn, 
another  of  Toronto's  favorites.  The  music  was  delightful,  the 
beautifully  controlled  harmonies  of  the  organ  produced  by  the 
hidden  player,  and  the  wonderfully  interpreted  tones  of  the 
voices  which  sometimes  rose  with  the  clearness  of  a  clarion 
call  and  at  other  times  died  away  like  the  fading  breath  of  a 
mystic  soul,  was  something  to  live  in  the  happy  memories  of 
the  occasion.  Father  Burke  was  the  preacher,  giving  the 
opening  sermon  of  an  Advent  course  in  his  usual  masterly  way. 

After  luncheon  business  meetings  were  again  in  order,  and 
a  new  office,  that  of  Trustee,  was  introduced,  five  being 
appointed,  and  one  office  coming  to  Canada  represented  by  St. 
Joseph's  delegate,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Governors  of 
Ontario  and  Quebes,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  and  Miss  McCrory— 
a  bright  girl  from  Montreal — the  Convention  doing  the  graceful 
act  of  placing  the  Canadian  nominee  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
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A  very  nice  thing  was  seen  just  before  the  ballot  opened  when 
one  of  the  delegates,  a  Mrs.  Mitchell,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
rose  and  said:  "Madame  Chairman,  just  a  moment.  I  just  ask 
the  delegates  to  remember  the  one  word  international."  And 
that  they  did  remember  was  shown  in  the  result. 

On  Monday  executive  meetings  were  in  progress  nearly 
the  entire  day,  but  the  general  sessions  closed  on  Sunday  with 
a  delightful  concert  and  farewell  reception.  Here  charming 
musical  selections  were  given  by  members  of  different  Alumnae 
and  addresses  by  Rev.  Richard  Tierney,  S.  J.  Editor  of  America ; 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Kelley,  President  of  Catholic  Church  Extension, 
Chicago;  Rev.  Frederic  Siedenberg,  S.  J.  Loyola  University, 
and  Hon.  Judge  Hugo  Pam.  Rev.  William  A.  Murphy,  D.D., 
of  Chicago,  was  chairman. 

To  ]-emember  anything  like  half  of  what  they  said  and  did 
at  tliese  certainly  interesting  gatherings  would  be  impossible 
and  this  account  merely  skims  the  actualities,  but  two  things 
that  one  carried  away  from  that  Sunday  evening  assembly 
were  the  forceful  address  of  Judge  Pam,  who  spoke  on  "Hous- 
ing Conditions" — and  who  described  the  awful  state  of  tene- 
ments in  Chicago,w  here  a  family  of  perhaps  father,  mother 
and  two  or  three  children  together  with  an  additional  boarded 
or  two  lived  in  two  or  three  rooms  in  which  there  was  no  single 
window — the  second  being  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Reverend 
gentlemen.  This  speaker,  Father  Tierney,  if  one  remembers 
rightly,  enforced  upon  the  women  present  the  need  for  taking 
an  active  part  in  remedying  such  things  as  those  described  by 
Judge  Pam,  and  to  do  this  the  speaker  said,  "if  the  vote  is 
necessary  use  it  even  if  you  don't  believe  in  it." 

Some  nice  incidents  of  the  days'  gatherings  were  the  re- 
newal of  old  acquaintance  with  the  sweet  and  capable  little 
President  of  the  Federation,  Miss  Clare  Cogan,  and  her  ener- 
getic fellow-worker,  bright  Mrs.  Shearin.  These  two  ladies 
are  the  founders  of  the  organization,  and  their  names  will  be 
always  united  with  its  existence.  Then  we  met  the  representa- 
tives from  Loretta  Abbey,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly,  Vice-President  of 
the  Association;   Mrs.  0 'Sullivan,  delegate;   Mrs.  Thos.  Lalor, 
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President  of  the  Abbey  Alumnae,  and  Miss  A.  Kelly.  There 
were  many  charming  women  from  different  parts  of  the  States 
and  some  whose  ori^nality  were  features  of  the  meetings. 
Among  these  was  a  Miss  Gannon  from  Iowa,  who  brought 
in  twelve  Alumnae,  and  who  after  making  a  vigorous 
appeal  for  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  five  dollar  fee 
for  the  current  year  to  include  the  five  latest  societies  which 
joined,  received  the  defeat  of  her  motion  with  the  utmost  good 
nature,  declaring :  ' '  We  came  in  twelve  and  we  remain  twelve 
strong."  One  of  the  most  daring  and  amusing  things  hap- 
pened to  come  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  writer.  A  lady 
sitting  next  had  two  or  three  times  asked  in  an  undertone  why 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  man  present  when  this  was  a 
woman's  society.  No  one  near  being  able  to  tell  her,  she 
finall}'  determined  to  enquire  at  headquarters.  Now,  this 
particular  lady — she  came  from  Detroit  by  the  way — was  tall 
and  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  she  spoke  with  the  slowness  of 
the  South  and  the  hesitancy  of  a  school  girl  making  her  first 
impromptu  speech.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  somehow 
very  comical  to  hear  her  say,  ''Madame  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  beautiful  representative  we  have  with  us,  how  is 
it  we  have  a  man  on  the  board  when  we  are  a  woman's  society?" 
As  far  as  we  remember,  the  only  answer  she  received  was  the 
ripple  of  laughter  that  went  up  from  the  front  benches.  A 
little  later,  however,  the  same  lady  arose  once  more  and  stated 
that  just  to  show  her  perfect  confidence  in  Dr.  Pace  personally 
even  though  she  had  asked  her  former  question,  she  wished 
now  to  ask  him  for  information  on  a  certain  point.  The  Rev- 
erend Doctor  met  her  charmingly,  saying  that  "an  act  of  faith 
deserved  to  be  rewarded, ' '  and  satisfying  her  fully  on  the  point 
in  question. 

Even  though  this  hurried  resume  is  already  too  long,  and 
the  forms  of  the  Magazine  are  being  kept  open  to  receive  this 
last  "copy,"  one  cannot  close  without  saying  something  in 
reply  to  a  question  which  is  sure  to  present  itself  to  all  think- 
ing readers.  What  does  the  Federation  aim  to  accomplish? 
Briefly  the  reply  might  be,  to  form  a  line  of  communication 
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between  the  women  of  the  many  Catholic  Alumnae  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
Alumnae  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  and  to  possibly 
extend  the  work  into  other  countries,  applications  for  affiliation 
having  been  already  received  from  France  and  other  parts. 
Then  what  next?  To  carry  on  a  campaign  of  educational, 
literary  and  social  service  work,  through  the  medium  of  the 
local  and  federated  bodies,  all  results  to  be  reported  at  the 
conventions  of  the  international  body.  Suggestion  for  educa- 
tional work  was  to  be  alert  in  enquiring  into  attendance  at  the 
schools,  and  where  Catholic  children  are  found  to  be  at  other 
than  Catholic  schools  to  try  to  induce  them  to  change  where 
such  is  possible.  In  the  literary  campaign  it  was  suggested 
that  an  eye  be  kept  on  the  public  libraries  with  a  view  to 
their  having  desirable  books  and  the  elimination  of  objection- 
able ones.  Social  service  might  be  helped,  it  was  outlined,  by 
members  of  the  Alumnae  everywhere  offering  their  services 
as  teachers  in  the  different  settlements  of  the  country.  These 
are  bare  hints  of  the  great  work  it  is  hoped  will  be  achieved. 

Next  year  the  International  Federation  will  meet  in  Balti- 
more in  honor  of  its  Honorary  President,  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Afterwards  the  meetings  will  be  biennial,  this  being  deemed 
sufficient  when  the  organization  is  established  on  a  firm  footing. 
It  will  also  be  a  saving  of  the  expense  of  money  and  energy 
attendant  on  an  annual  gathering. 

MARGARET  LILLIS  HART. 

Note: — Alma  Mater's  warmest  congratulations  to  her 
esteemed  Alumna,  Miss  Hart,  on  her  election  as  Trustee  at  the 
Internationpl  Federation  Qf  Catholic  Alumnae  Associations.  It 
is  an  honour  to  our  Alumnae  Association  that  Miss  Hart  headed 
the  polls.  The  other  Trustees  elected  are  Americans.  With 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  as  Governor  and  Miss  Hart  as  Trustee,  St. 
Joseph's  will  be  fittingly  represented  in  the  great  Federation. 
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ALUMNAE  MEMBERS  WEDDED. 

July  26th.  At  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Port  Arthur,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Donovan,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ostrander,  of  "Winnipeg,  to 
Christina  Servais. 

Aug.  25th.  At  St.  Anne's  Church,  Sudbury,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ryan,  D.  Lome  Hennessy  to  Marguerite  Burns. 

Sept.  23rd.  At  St.  George's  Church,  Baysville,  Ont.,  Mr. 
Charles  Reid,  of  North  Bay,  to  Emily  Smith. 

Sept.  29th.  At  St.  James'  Church,  Colgan,  Ont.,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Kid,  D.D,,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Jeffcott,  Mr.  P.  D.  McGoey  to  Kathleen  Kidd. 

Oct.  12th.  At  St.  John's  Church,  East  Toronto,  by  th© 
Rev.  G.  Williams,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McBride  and  Rev. 
G.  Prance,  Dr.  C.  F.  Riley  to  Rosalie  Harris. 

Nov.  23rd.  At  St.  James'  Church,  Colgan,  Ont.,  by  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Jeffcott,  Mr.  Vincent  Kelly  to  Teresa  M.  O  'Leary. 


A  Last  Tribute  of  Affection. 

Mina  McGrath  Was  Graduated  From  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Toronto,  June,  1911.     Died  in  California,  August,  1915. 

The  following  touching  tribute  from  the  St.  Catharines 
"Standard"  (Sept.  2nd)  has  been  sent  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies*' 
for  publication : — 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mina  McGrath,  only  daughter  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  McGrath,  Port  Dalhousie,  whose  tragic  death 
occurred  instantaneously  last  "Wednesday  while  out  automobil- 
ing  in  California,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  uncle,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  O'Neill,  of  Indiana,  was  held  from  the  Star  of  the  Sea 
Church,  Wednesday  morning. 

Reverend  Father  Rosa,  CM.,  celebrated  the  Requiem  Mass; 
assisting  in  the  sanctuary  were  the  Reverend  Fathers  Smyth, 
Mullins  and  O'Neill.  Father  Rosa  delivered  a  feeling  funeral 
sermon,  speaking  in  part  as  follows : — 

"Those  who  hope  to  understand  the  purposes  of  the  Infinite 
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with  a  finite  mind  will  find  an  incomprehensible  problem  in  the 
sudden  demise  of  Miss  Mina  McGrath.  With  youth,  beauty, 
culture  and  health,  unnumbered  friends  and  a  bright  and  happy 
future  assured  in  the  community  she  adorned,  she  seemingly 
had  everything  to  live  for ;  and  if  among  the  wide  circle  of  her 
acquaintances  there  be  any  who  regard  earthly  happiness  as 
the  chief  end  of  existence,  they  must  regard  her  death  as  an 
unmitigated  calamity.  But  among  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  this  fair  daughter  of  Ontario — idolized  though  she 
was  by  fond  parents  and  beloved  by  scores  in  all  walks  of  life — 
there  will  be  no  un-Christian  sadness.  For  though  a  natural 
grief  will  bow  their  heads  in  sorrow,  yet  strong  in  the  faith 
that  life  is  but  a  preparation  for  death,  they  will  find  conso- 
lation and  peace  in  their  knowledge  that  her  pure  and  inspir- 
ing life  was  so  lived  as  to  merit  at  close,  Heaven's  sweetest  bene- 
diction. Sad  it  is  indeed  for  those  at  home  that  she  should 
have  been  taken  away  while  thousands  of  miles  distant  from 
them;  for  two  years  she  had  longed  for  her  trip  to  Sunny 
California,  and  from  the  hour  of  her  arrival  there  to  the  very 
moment  of  her  death,  devoted  aqd  appreciative  relatives  and 
friends  found  happiness  in  providing  the  innocent  pleasures 
that  she  recounted  so  joyously  in  her  daily  letters  to  her  loved 
ones  at  home.  To  those  who  were  with  Mina  during  the  last 
month  of  her  life,  there  is  a  striking  sirailtude  between  her 
life  and  a  day  in  the  California  she  longed  to  see.  The 
innocence  of  her  beautiful  childhood  lingered  like  the  long 
dawn  of  a  California  morning,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  youth 
can  be  likened  only  to  a  sunny  California  day.  And  as  in 
California  there  is  no  twilight,  so,  too,  there  was  none  in  her 
life,  for  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  passed  from  the  golden 
glow  of  youth  beyond  the  dark  shadows  that  separate  us  from 
the  dawn  of  another  day — passed  from  happiness  here  on  earth 
to  happiness  in  eternity." 

The  prayers  of  the  Alumnae  members  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  her  dear  soul.  To  her  classmates,  and  especially  her 
graduate  companions  of  1911,  it  will  be  a  joy  to  learn  that  on 
the  last  morning  of  her  life,  dear  Mina  approached  the  Holy 
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Table  and  received  Our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
That  last  Communion  was  her  Viaticum.  It  led  her  to  Him  Who 
is  in  verv  truth,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

E.  I.  P. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  also  requested  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  Mr.  Kuntz,  Waterloo ;  Mr.  Devlin,  Ottawa ;  Mrs. 
Swift,  Kingston;  Mrs.  Rock,  Toronto;  Miss  Annie  Hynes, 
Toronto.  To  our  esteemed  Alumnae  Members,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Fischer,  Waterloo;  Miss  Beulah  Devlin,  Ottawa;  Miss  Irene 
Swift,  Kingston ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ellard,  Toronto ;  and  Miss  Minnie 
Hynes,  Toronto,  we  offer  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  deaths  of 
brother,  mother  and  sister. 

R.  L  P. 


TRAHE  ME. 


O  draw  me  close  to  Thee  sweet  Josus, 

Closer  day  by  day. 
That  treading  in  Thy  footsteps, 

I  may  not  lose  the  way. 
When  sweet  Lord  I  grow  too  weary. 

My  head  Thy  breast  upon, 
Listening  to  Thy  Heart's  loved  beating, 

We  will  journey  on. 

At  the  end,  when  lengthening  shadows 

Darken  into  night, 
Alas,  I  may  not  see  Thee  coming, 

Too  dim  my  sight ! 
Then  I  fear  I  cannot  tell  me 

Friend  and  foe  apart. 
Closer  draw  me,  I  will  know  Thee 

By  the  beating  of  Thy  heart. 

S.  M.  L  J. 
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3n  ilemnrtam 


^2"  OLEMN  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  in  our 
^?y  Chapel  on  October  twenty-first,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  Sister  Mary  Angelica,  who  died  October  19th,  in  the 
61st  year  of  her  age  and  the  43rd  of  her  religious  life.  The 
celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Christian,  C.S.B. 
The  Rev.  E.  Murray,  St.  Michael's  College,  officiated  as  deacon, 
the  Rev  T.  Cruise,  Port  Colborne,  as  sub-deacon,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Murray,  Oshawa,  as  master  of  ceremonies.  A  large 
number  of  the  Reverend  clergy  from  Toronto  and  elsewhere 
were  present  in  the  sanctuary.  The  immediate  relatives  pres- 
ent were  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  deceased — Mr.  Edmund 
Scully  and  Miss  Scully  of  Windsor,  Ont.  The  greater  part  of 
Sister  Angelica's  religious  life  was  spent  in  the  teaching  of 
music.  She  was  especially  proficient  in  the  theory  of  the  "art, 
and  much  of  her  time  was  given  to  preparing  students  for 
the  higher  musical  examinations.  Her  many  pupils  scattered 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  learn  of  her  death 
with  exceeding  sorrow.  She  had  endeared  herself  to  them 
all  by  her  amiability  and  gentleness.  Months  of  suffering, 
patiently  and  cheerfully  borne,  ended  a  life  which,  dedicated 
to  God 's  service  in  the  bright  freshness  of  young  girlhood,  was 
serenely  rendered  into  His  Divine  hands  in  the  month  especially 
loved  by  departed — that  of  the  Holy  Angels,  in  whose  honour 
she  had  chosen  her  name  in  Holy  Religion.    R.I.P. 


Rkv.  Brothkk  Scttbilion. 
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An  Apostle  of  the  Negroes. 

Life-sketch  of  Brother  Scubilion  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a 
Saintly  Missionary-teacher. 

SHE  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  has 
produced  many  an  apostolic  teacher  who,  fired  with  the 
zeal  of  the  holy  Founder,  St.  John  Baptist  De  La  Salle, 
has  carried  on  the  work  of  Christian  education  in  far-off  pagan 
lands.  Among  the  most  renowned  and  most  saintly  of  these 
missionary  Brothers  is  Brother  Scubilion,  who  for  over  thirty 
years  laboured  to  Christianize  the  negroes  in  the  island  of 
Reunion. 

The  words  of  that  greatest  of  missionaries,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles:  **The  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen, 
that  He  may  confound  the  strong,"  have  once  more  been  ful- 
filled in  the  life  of  this  humble  disciple  of  the  Teacher-Saint. 
Reared  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  with  little  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  his  early  years,  this  saintly  eateehist  achieved 
wonders  for  God  and  His  Church  and  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing hundreds  of  souls  into  the  true  Fold.  Such  a  life  as  his 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  ispiration  and  encouragement  to  those 
whose  lines  lie  in  lowly  places,  yet  who  yearn  to  do  great  things 
for  God.  It  is,  too,  a  forceful  illustration  of  the  imprtant  part 
played  by  the  religious  teacher  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church.  As  Bishop  Byrne  has  well  expressed  it :  "  Christian 
education  means  the  saving  of  man,  the  saving  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  the  saving  of  the  Church. ' ' 

Childhood  and  Youth. 

It  was  during  the  evil  days  of  the  Revolution,  March  21, 
1797,  in  the  little  village  of  Annay-la-Cote,  near  the  town  of 
Avallon,  France,  that  John  Bernard  Rousseau,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born.  He  came  of  poor  but  pious  parents  who, 
in  spite  of  the  troublesome  times,  clung  faithfully  to  their  re- 
ligion and  transmitted  to  their  four  children,  of  whom  John 
was  the  eldest,  a  strong  and  deep  faith.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
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poverty  of  his  parents,  the  boy  was  able  to  receive  but  a  very 
rudimentary  education  in  the  village  school  and,  while  still 
quite  young,  was  forced  to  begin  to  work  for  a  living. 

He  was,  however,  ambitious  for  self-improvement.  He 
continued  to  study  at  home  with  the  aid  of  the  few  books 
he  had  and  with  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  vil- 
lage cure,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  the  diligent  and  pious 
boy.  The  Catechism  was  his  favorite  study  and,  before  long,  he 
was  able  to  assist  his  good  pastor  in  teaching  the  Sunday- 
school  classes.  Thus  it  was  that  God  was  calling  him  gradu- 
ally but  surely  to  his  life-work,  and  there  grew  in  his  heart 
a  burning  zeal  to  further  the  interests  of  Jesus  and  an  in- 
tense desire  to  devote  himself  in  some  way  to  the  salvation 
of  souls.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  John  Rousseau  consecrated 
himself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Divine  Heart  "that  has 
loved  men  so  much"  and,  after  his  death,  a  carefully  kept  re- 
cord of  this  was  found,  bearing  date  of  December  25,  1819. 

First  Years  in  Religion. 

The  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
which,  like  most  other  religious  communities,  had  been  practi- 
cally wiped  out  in  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  at 
this  time  begining  to  spring  up  into  new  life.  The  noble  work 
being  done  by  the  Brothers  in  the  cause  of  popular  Christian 
education  was  talked  of  by  all  interested  in  the  restoration  of 
religion  and  soon  came  to  tlie  knowledge  of  young  Rousseau. 
The  power  and  opportunity  for  good  in  such  a  calling  irresisti- 
bly apealed  to  him.  He  determined  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Brothers  and,  for  that  purpose,  visited  Auxerre  where 
they  had  lately  opened  a  flourishing  school.  Here  he  was  made 
to  realize  more  than  ever  the  almost  boundless  influence  eik> 
erted  by  the  religious  teacher  in  the  up-building  of  the  Church 
and  the  saving  of  souls.  This,  he  decided,  was  the  life  for  him, 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  long  yearned  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  Divine  Masters'  service. 

On  November  22,  1822,  he  sought  and  obtained  admission 
to  the  novitiate  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Pari.s,  and,  on 
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Christmas  Day  of  the  same  year,  he  was  clothed  in  the  religious 
habit  of  St.  De  La  Salle,  receiving  the  name  of  Brother  Seubi- 
lion.  After  the  usual  period  of  religious  and  pedagogical 
training.  Brother  Scubilion  taught  for  a  time  in  different  towns 
in  France  where  his  piety  and  zeal  soon  won  him  the  title  of 
"the  holy  Brother."  But  his  soul  yearned  for  yet  more  ardu- 
ous labors  in  missionary  lands  and  he  begged  his  superiors  for 
«uch  an  opportunity.  At  last  his  desires  were  gratified  and 
on  April  20,  1833,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  own  country  which  he 
was  to  see  no  more  and,  in  company  with  two  other  Brothers, 
set  sail  from  Bordeaux  on  the  good  ship  "Le  Commerce,"  for 
the  island  of  Reunion.  On  July  14th  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. 

Missionary  Career. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Brother  Scubilion 
and  his  party,  conditions  in  the  little  French  colonial  island 
of  Reunion  (formerly  known  as  He  Bourbon),  were  truly  de- 
plorable as  far  as  religion  was  concerned.  The  disturbed  state 
of  religious  affairs  in  the  mother-land  had  been  felt  in  the 
colonies,  and  religious  ignorance  and  indifference  were  rife. 
As  a  first  step  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  authorities 
had  appealed  to  the  home-government  for  religious  teachers 
to  open  schools  and  in  particular,  for  the  Christian  Brothers. 

Here,  then,  in  1816,  the  sons  of  St.  De  La  Salle  opened 
their  first  school  outside  of  Europe.  It  was  for  the  children 
of  the  European  and  Creole  population.  As  for  the  large 
number  of  negro  slaves  employed  on  the  plantations,  they  re- 
ceived, under  existing  conditions,  no  consideration.  The  first 
years  of  this  little  community  of  missionary  Brothers  were  verj-^ 
bying.  Excessive  labours  under  most  difficult  circumstances 
and  unhealthy  climatic  conditions  played  havoc  with  the  zeal- 
ous pioneers  who  bravely  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  Catholic  education  in  a  strange  land.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  among  the  Brothers'  greatest  friends  at  this  time  was 
a  Father  Brady,  an  Irish  priest,  who  later  on  became  Bishop  of 
Perth,  Australia. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  advent  of  the  little  band  of  new 
missionaries  for  the  work  cheered  and  encouraged  the  valiant 
soldiers  who  still  remained  at  their  post.  Little  wonder,  too, 
that  to  a  man  of  Brother  Scubilion  's  stamp,  this  new  scene  for 
struggle  in  the  cause  he  loved  seemed  to  throw  out  a  welcome 
challenge.  He  laboured  at  St.  Benoit,  at  St.  Paul,  and  at  St. 
Leu,  and  everywhere  he  was  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and  suc- 
cess in  teaching  the  children  their  religion  and  in  preparing 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  But  there  was  yet 
another  field  that  remained  untilled,  there  were  yet  other  more 
unfortunate  souls  for  whom  this  ardent  apostle  yearned  to 
labour. 

Slavery  still  existed  in  the  island  and  thousands  of 
wretched  negroes  were  bought  and  sold  like  animals  and  treat- 
ed yet  more  brutally  by  heartless  and  cruel  masters.  Treated 
like  brutes,  these  miserable  wretches  lived  as  such  and,  hud- 
dled together  in  huts  and  hovels,  knew  neither  religion  nor 
morality.  So  far  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  for  them  and 
Brother  Scubilion 's  heart  bled  as  he  thought  pf  the  slavery  of 
these  souls,  still  more, frightful  than  that  to  which  their  bodies 
were  subjected.  The  abolition  of  slavery  had  indeed  been  de- 
termined upon  by  the  government,  but,  before  such  a  step 
could  be  taken,  something  must  first  be  done  to  Christianize 
and  civilize  the  negroes.  Else,  how  fearful  might  not  be  the 
consequences  if  such  beings  were  let  loose  in  the  colony.  This 
was  a  serious  problem  that  must  at  once  be  faced.  Emancipa- 
tion of  heart  and  mind  must  precede  emancipation  of  body  and 
it  was  felt  that  this  could  best  be  done  by  Catholic  schools. 

With  Father  Monnet,  who  led  this  noble  crusade.  Brother 
Scubilion  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  The  inherent 
prejudices  against  them,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  were 
kept  at  their  work  all  day,  prevented  the  slaves  from  attend- 
ing the  ordinary  classes;  so  the  Brothers  opened  night-school 
for  them.  In  some  cases  the  masters  refused  to  let  their  slaves 
attend  the  schools  and  then  Brother  Scubilion  became  their 
cidvocate,  and  so  eloquently  did  he  plead  their  cause  that  the 
greedy  planters  were  forced  to  give  in.  From  half -past  seven 
to  nine  o'clock  every  evening  they  thronged  his  class-room — 
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two  and  three  hundred  at  a  time.  He  arranged  them  in  groups 
according  to  their  capacity  and,  with  the  aid  of  monitors,  he 
taught  them  the  prayers,  the  essentials  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
simple  hyms  that  they  afterwards  delighted  to  repeat  when 
at  their  work.  Before  dismissing  them,  the  zealous  catechist 
'gave  them  a  general  instruction,  and  his  touching  exhortations 
and  burning  words  completely  won  their  hearts.  He  composed 
a  special  catechism  for  them  in  their  own  peculiar  dialect  and, 
by  means  of  ingenious  rhymes,  he  taught  them  to  retain  the 
principal  mysteries  of  religion.  At  last  the  long-looked-for  day 
came  of  the  Baptism  of  his  catechumens.  Who  can  express 
the  joy  of  the  holy  teacher  when  he  led  his  two  or  three  hundred 
pupils — some  of  them  centenarians* — to  the  church  to  receive 
the  waters  of  Baptism  and,  later,  ta  be  fed  for  the  first  time 
•with  the  Bread  of  Angels !  The  humble  laborer  had  long  sowed 
in  tears  and  now,  at  sight  of  this  abundant  harvest,  he  might 
well  weep  for  joy. 

There  was,  nothing  to  be  feared  from  emancipation  now. 
After  seven  years  of  their  devoted  catechist 's  labours,  the 
iiegroes  were  prepared  for  this  act  of  justice.  In  spite  of  the 
•opposition  of  those  who  had  made  profit  in  human  traffic,  the 
slaves  were  proclaimed  freemen  on  December  20,  1848.  At 
St.  Leu,  where  Brother  Scubilion  then  was,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  beloved  neophytes  and  sang  with  them  a  fervent 
Te  Deum  of  deliverance.  His  joy  was  complete  when  he  saw 
them  consecrate  to  God  in  prayer  their  first  moments  of  free- 
dom. 

In  1850  Brother  Scubilion  was  sent  to  La  Possession  and, 
during  the  four  or  five  years  that  he  spent  there,  he  con- 
tinued to  interest  himself  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
negroes.  Every  day  he  assembled  as  many  of  them  as  he  could 
and  taught  them  their  prapers  and  the  principal  truths  of 
religion.  On  Sundaj'^s  especially,  taking  advantage  of  the 
holiday,  they  gathered  around  him  in  crowds  for  instruction. 
Again  Almighty  God  signally  blessed  his  efforts  and,  before 
leaving  this  locality,  he  had  the  supreme  consolation  of  seeing 
five  or  six  hundred  of  them  admitted  to  Baptism  and  First 
Communion.    Like  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  had  gone  in  search 
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of  some  of  these  in  their  dilapidated  hovels  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  deep  ravines.  The  better  to  insure  their  persever- 
ance, he  had  them  join  a  mutual  benefit  society  that  he  had 
established  and  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Thus,  while  training  them  to  economy  and  foresight, 
he  likewise  taught  them  the  best  means  of  remaining  good 
Christians. 

Last  Years  and  Death. 

When,  in  October,  1856,  a  new  community  of  his  Order  was 
established  in  the  recently  formed  parish  of  St.  Marie,  Brother 
Scubilion  was  sent  there  and  here  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  Again  he  started  night-school  for  his  beloveij 
negroes.  Eight  years  had  passed  since  their  emancipation  and 
by  now  most  of  them  had  been  instructed  and  had  received 
the  Sacraments.  Nevertheless,  the  zealous  apostle  succeeded 
in  gathering  in  a  number  of  stragglers  and  inducing  them  to 
make  their  peace  with  God.  His  boundless  zeal  suggested  to 
him  a  thousand  little  schemes  to  contribute  to  God 's  glory  and 
the  good  of  souls.  He  organized  the  societies  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  Holy  Infancy, 
and  distributed  pious  and  instructive  literature,  holy  pictures, 
medals  etc.  In  fact,  he  made  use  of  every  possible  means  to 
do  good. 

Though  of  a  naturally  timid  disposition,  liis  zeal  made  him 
intrepid  when  there  was  question  of  the  good  of  souls.  His 
influence  was  felt  by  both  whites  and  negroes,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy that  his  zeal  and  rare  virtue  gave  him  made  him  respect- 
ed and  loved  by  all.  The  sick,  particularly  those  who  gave  no 
thought  to  receiving  the  Sacrai^ents,  or  evea  refused  them, 
were  the  special  object  of  his  charity.  He  prayed  and  rcr 
quested  prayers  for  them;  he  visited  them  and  spoke  with 
so  much  unction  of  God's  mercy  and  love  that  it  was  unheard 
of  for  his  charitable  solicitude  to  be  ineffectual.  One  parti- 
cular incident  is  well  worth  citing. 

There  lived  in  the  town  an  unfortunate  youth  who,  by  his 
irreligion  and  bad  life,  was  the  scandal  of  the  neighborhood. 
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At  last  he  was  seized  with  so  dangei'oiis  an  illness  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  but  still  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  of  the 
state  of  his  conscience  as  he  positively  refused  to  consider  the 
matter.  Hearing  of  this,  Brother  Scubilion  went  to  see  the 
dying  man  and  besought  him  to  prepare  for  death  in  a  Christ- 
ian manner.  Touched  by  the  good  Brother's  words,  the  poor 
man  confessed  his  sins  with  sentiments  of  sincere  contrition  and 
promised  to  make  public  reparation  for  all  the  scandal  he  had 
given,  if  his  health  were  restored.  God,  however,  was  satis- 
fied with  his  good  will.  Fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  he  died  soon  after,  blessing  God  and  good  Brother 
Scubilion  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  this  great  mercy. 

The  very  example  of  this  humble  religious  was  a  continual 
sermon  for  the  parish.  Usually  he  was  present  on  the  sanc- 
tuary during  the  church  services  and  it  Avas  ever  his  delight 
to  contribute  by  his  care  and  attention  to  the  pomp  of  the 
ceremonies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  edified  by  his  angelic 
modesty  all  who  saw  him.  His  snow-white  hair  and  saintly 
countenance,  expressive  of  his  beautiful  soul,  indicated  the 
man  of  God.  Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  pious  and  in- 
different, even  the  impious,  esteemed  and  venerated  him  and 
felt  the  influence  of  his  virtues.  Many  afterwards  admitted 
that  it  was  thanks  to  Brother  Scubilion  that  they  had  returned 
to  the  practice  of  their  religious  duties  or  had  avoided  being 
enticed  into  the  meshes  of  secret  societies. 

Father  Carrier,  the  parish  priest,  had  the  greatest  respect 
and  affection  for  the  holy  Brother.  To  him  he  told  all  his 
troubles  and  his  prospects,  sought  his  advice  in  the  most  deli- 
cate matters,  and  undertook  nothing  without  recommending  its 
success  to  his  fervent  prayers. 

So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  holy  man's  reputation  for 
sanctity,  and  such  was  the  confidence  everyone  had  in  his 
prayers,  that  in  sickness,  trouble,  or  difficulty  he  was  always 
appealed  to,  and  many  are  the  extraordinary  favors  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  obtained  for  his  clients.  On  one  occasion  a 
sorrow-stricken  father  came  to  him  imploring  him  to  save  his 
dying  boy's  life.  Touched  by  his  tears.  Brother  Scubilion 
replied,  "My  son,  trust  in  God;  come,  St.  Joseph  will  help 
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you."  So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  a  garden  shrine  and 
there,  on  his  knees  beside  the  weeping  parent,  the  old  matt 
murmured  his  favorite  prayer:  "Our  Father,  who  art  in 
Heaven."  Then  he  added,  ''Great  St.  Joseph,  hear  this  be-* 
reaved  family;  save  their  child!"  He  then  plucked  some' 
leaves  that  grew  beside  the  niche  and,  giving  them  to  the 
unhappy  father,  said :  *  *  Go  and  boil  these  and  give  your  little- 
boy  some  of  the  water  to  drink."  Next  morning  the  father, 
overwhelmed  with  joy,  came  to  thank  the  servant  of  God, 
saying  that  the  child  had  no  sooner  swallowed  a  few  mouth~ 
fuls  of  the  liquid  than  he  was  completely  cured.  This  is  but- 
one  of  many  like  cures  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  the 
holy  Brother. 

During  all  these  years  of  fruitful  and  continuous  labour 
Brother  Scubilion  had  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  but  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  and  the  fatigues  of  his  apostolate  gradually  wore 
him  out.  Nothing,  however,  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal  and,  up  to  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  his  activity  was 
unabated.  He  still  taught  Catechism,  instructed  the  negroes* 
received  pilgrims,  visited  the  sick  and  dying,  converted  sin-' 
ners,  and  spread  around  him  by  his  transcendent  virtues  a 
supernatural  light. 

At  last,  like  the  brave  soldier  that  he  was,  he  fell  ex-" 
hausted  upon  the  field  where  he  had  so  nobly  fought  and  won.> 
After  a  month  of  acute  suffering  borne  with  heroic  patience 
and  resignation,  the  end  drew  near.  With  the  humility  of  the 
saints,  he  begged  pardon  of  the  Brothers  who  knelt  around  his 
bed  for  the  bad  example  and  the  trouble  he  had  given  them,: 
and  received  the  Last  Sacraments  with  childlike  fervor  attd 
devotion.  The  eternal  reward  which  he  had  so  long  desired 
was  at  hand.  For  this  had  he  left  the  world,  bade  adieu  to 
home  and  country,  and  spent  himself  for  the  salvation  of  thou- 
sands of  souls.  As  he  grew  gradually  weaker,  the  Brother^ 
Director  approached  him  and  spoke  the  watchword  of  the 
Christian  Brother  to  which  the  dying  man  had  so  often  and 
so  fervently  responded:  ''Live  Jesus  in  our  hearts!"  He 
summoned  al  his  remaining  strength  and  his  lips  faintly  mur- 
mured the  response,  the  battle-cry  of  the.  saintly  warrior  as 
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he  fell  in  the  last  charge :  ' '  Forever ! ' '  This  was  his  last  word. 
Then  his  eyes  closed  in  death  and  this  noble  son  of  St.  De  La 
Salle  went  to  receive  the  reward  promised  to  those  that  "in- 
struct many  unto  justice."  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  April  13,  1867.  Brother  Scubilion  was  seventy  years 
of  age  and,  of  the  forty-five  that  he  had  spent  in  religion, 
thirty-four  had  been  devoted  to  the  negro  missions.  What 
a  welcome  must  have  been  his  from  Him  who  has  said:  "As 
long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it 
to  Me!" 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
colony  and  the  sorrow  was  universal.  Each  one  felt  as  though 
he  had  lost  his  best  friend.  Soon  they  came  to  realize  that  in 
Brother  Scubilion  they  had  secured  another  powerful  pro- 
tector in  Heaven  and  crowds  rushed  to  view  his  remains  and, 
if  posible,  snatch  a  relic  of  the  dear  departed.  Then  was  seen 
the  deep  veneration  in  which  "their  saint"  was  held.  All  day 
long  without  interruption,  whites  and  negroes,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women  passed  in  endless  procession  around  the  bier, 
touching  his  body  with  beads,  medals,  pictures,  etc.  Some 
evensuceeeded  in  getting  a  few  locks  of  his  white  hair  and 
others  in  snatching  some  shreds  of  his  habit. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Palm  Sunday  and,  as  the  im- 
mense throng  folowed  the  remains  of  this  humble  son  of  St. 
De  La  Salle  who  had  passed  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  it 
was  not  unlike  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Divine  Master 
Himself.  This  unique  demonstration  was,  however,  but  a 
prelude  to  the  continuous  train  of  the  faithful  who  have  since 
then  flocked  to  his  grave  in  the  little  cemetery  at  St.  Marie 
and  have  there  found  help  and  consolation.  Numerous  are  the 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  saintly 
Brother's  intercession.  Even  the  pious  use  of  leaves  from 
the  rose-bush  that  grows  upon  his  grave  has  obtained  wonders 
for  his  clients.  It  seems  as  though  God  would  glorify,  even 
here  below,  him  who,  for  His  sake,  became  a  "slave  of  the 
slaves." 

THE  REV.  BROTHER  SIMON,  F.  S.  C. 
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THE  PRIEST 

A  priest  of  God!    O  world,  with  all  yon  hold 

Of  life  and  love,  and  plaudits  ringing  high. 

To  nothingness  your  glamors  sink  away. 

Before  the  august  splendor  of  that  name. 

A  priest  of  God!    daily  upon  the  heights 

He  stands,  the  clean  of  hands,  the  pure  of  heart; 

Envied  of  angels,  he  who  at  a  word, 

From  Heaven's  highest  throne  his  God  calls  down. 

And  leans  upon  His  breast  like  John  of  old. 

Another  Christ,  is  he,  dwelling  on  earth. 

But  from  earth's  ways  apart.    'Mid  patJtis  sin-soiled, 

He  walks  to  raise  and  bless,  to  heal  and  save. 

Going  about  and  doing  good  to  all. 

Hungry  his  soul,  not  for  the  worthless  husks. 

But  hungering  ever  for  immortal  souls. 

Yearning  to  bring  them  to  the  feet  of  Him, 

Whose  Blood  out-poured  that  men  might  live  for  aye. 

And  up  the  thorny  steep  his  feet  must  tread. 

This  sweetest  hope  sustains  and  cheers  him  on: 

The  night  will  pass,  and  with  the  mom  will  come 

The  Master  loved,  his  Elder  Brother  Christ, 

With  tender  smile,  and  welcome  words:     "Well  done!" 

And  in  the  priestly  heart  another  hope, — 

That  'mid  the  sanctus  of  the  heavenly  choir, 

Round  him  at  last  may  press  a  white-robed  throng, 

Through  many  tribulations  safely  come. 

The  precious  souls  for  whom  his  life  was  spent. 

The  souls  he  sought  and  warred  for  night  and  day. 

Now  sheltered  in  the  everlasting  arms. 

Ah!   this  his  crown  exceeding  great  shall  be. 

Throughout  the  cycles  of  eternity. 

Catherine  Mary  Hayes. 
— Sentinel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
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More  Kind  Words  for  the  "Lilies. 

FROM  MR.  JOYCE  KILMER,  POET  AND 
AUTHOR-JOURNALIST. 

* 'Yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  the  September  issue  of 
Saint  Joseph  Lilies,  and  I  have  read  it  with  delight.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  world  might  be  proud 
to  contain  such  features  as  those  two  portraits  of  Monsignor 
Bickerstaffe-Drew  and  your  sympathetic  study  of  his  genius.  I 
congratulate  you,  and  I  know  that  Monsignor  is  happy  that  you 
have  expressed  your  admiration  for  his  work  as  you  have 
expressed  it " 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  CLERICAL  FRIENU. 

I  have  read  the  ' '  Lilies ' '  from  cover  to  cover  and  each  page 
was  suggestive  of  something  noble  and  uplifting,  I  thought 
what  inspiration  its  messages  must  bring  to  those  who  read  it 
habitually.  I  admired  the  beautiful  Catholic  tone  of  all  the 
contributions  and  the  supernatural  element  that  dominated  all 
the  views  and  ideas  expressed.  This  is  so  refreshing  in  these 
days  when  one  wearies  of  the  materialistic  and  human  tone 
that  prevades  so  much  of  our  literature. 

The  September  "Lilies"  is  bright,  as  usual    *    *    •    •     I 
am  grateful  for  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  a  reading  of  **A 
Kaleidoscope."    It  was  written  for  a  big  world,  and  this  is  only 
a  feeble  word  of  praise  from  ' '  a  little  corner  of  that  world. ' ' 
From  the  "Catholic  Union  and  Times,"  Buffalo:— 

"Our  popular  Catholic  American  poet,  Eleanor  C.  Don- 
nelly, is  extensively  and  delightfully  reviewed  in  the  current 
number  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  by  Dr.  William  J.  Fischer.  From 
her  thirty  volumes  of  poetry  he  has  gleaned  a  fragment  lovely- 
hued  garland  of  verse  and  looped  it  together  with  appreciative 
comments.  Dr.  Fischer 's  closing  tribute  is  sweet  and  heartfelt : 
'May  Qod  be  good  to  you,  then,  Eleanor  Donnelly.     May  He 
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shower  upon  you  all  His  blessings,  for  you  are  leading  souls  out 
of  darkness  into  sunshine  of  Higher  Life!  May  He  give  you 
the  strength  and  the  courage  to  write  of  the  many  noble,  white 
dawns  that  your  many  friends  will  wish  for  you !  The  children 
of  men  are  coming  to  ask  for  rest — the  blessedness  of  love  and 
peace  and  faith.  Their  lips  are  musical  with  'God  bless  you' 
and  their  hearts  are  full  of  love  and  gratitude  for  you — sweet, 
gentle  singer — poetess  of  the  pure  soul  !••••" 

— E.  Angela  Henry,  *'In  Quest  of  the  Grail." 
FROM  THE  "NORTH  WEST  REVIEW,"   WINNIPEG. 

Saint  Joseph  Lilies  for  September  contain  a  most  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  great  Catholic  novelist,  "John  Ayscough,'* 
who  is  now  at  the  front  in  the  responsible  position  of  senior 
chaplain  of  the  British  forces.  The  Religious  who  writes  the 
sketch  remarks :  "To  our  thinking,  the  English  world  of  letters 
can  ill-afford  that  so  famed  an  author  as  John  Ayscough 
endanger  his  life  in  the  battle  region."  A  sentiment  with 
which  every  lover  of  his  books  will  heartily  agree.  But  if,  as 
we  all  pray,  he  escapes  the  terrible  dangers  of  thi  sawful  war, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  from  his  pen  a  novel  that  will  pic- 
ture the  conflict  in  words  of  fire.  Of  the  other  articles  in  this 
interesting  number  there  is  a  review  by  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot  Smith, 
of  "A  Notable  and  Charming  Book,"  "Travel  Talks,"  by  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Harris;  an  appreciation  of  Monsignor  Robert  B. 
Benson,  with  portrait;  "The  City  of  Everlasting  Peace,"  a 
lovely  poem  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly;  and  a  review  of  the 
poetess'  life  and  works  by  Dr.  William  J.  Fischer,  himself  a 
poet  of  no  mean  repute.  Certainly  a  literary  feast!  But  that 
the  Lilies  is  always.  Among  the  works  of  the  College  Students 
the  ode  to  "Belgium,"  by  Josephine  Madigan,  is  especially 
good. 

—"Teresa,"  in  "Hearth  and  Home." 
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FROM  "THE  ALVERNIA,"  SAINT  FRANCIS     ; 
COLLEGE,  LORETTO,  FA. 

"Saint  Joseph  Lilies." — The  fragrance  of  the  "Lilies"  is 
indeed  of  long  duration,  for  though  we  have  not  received  any 
of  the  Canadian  flowers  since  June,  these  are  as  fresh  as  they 
wete  the  day  we  received  them.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  possess 
a  perennial  freshness.  "Chrstian  Unity"  is  a  well  chosen 
introduction  to  this  number,  and  sound  logic  permeates  its 
every  paragraph.  "A  Lesson  on  the  Liturgy"  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  we  have  nought  but  felicitations  for  the  writer. 
"Sowing  and  Reaping  Time"  conveys  a  very  useful  lesson, 
couched  in  elegant  language.  Though  we  differ  with  the 
author  of  "The  War"  on  our  respective  opinions  concerning 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  that  is  devastating  Europe,  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  his  well  written  article.  "We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  particular  flower  has  been  nourished  in  the 
atmosphere  of  belligerent  territory  and  shaded  by  the  dark 
clouds  of  war.  Concerning  each  of  the  other  articles,  we  fain 
would  say  a  few  words,  but  lack  of  space  forbids.  Sufl&ce  it, 
therefore,  to  say  that  each  and  every  article  is  a  perfect  petal 
from  the  cluster  of  spotless  "Lilies.  It  is  our  sincers  hope: 
that  we  will  be  honored  with  an  occasional  bouquet  from  the 
"Lily"  bed  which  graces  St.  Joseph's  this  year. 

•     ••••• 

FROM  "ST.  MARY'S  SENTINEL,"  ST.  MARY'S 
COLLEGE,  KY. 

"By  means  of  its  great  bulk  'The  Saint  Joseph  Lilies,'  hail- 
ing from  Toronto,  Canada,  was  one  of  the  first  Exchanges  to 
attract  us.  This  led  to  a  closer  inspection  and  consequently 
to  a  thorough  perusal.  This  quarterly  is  one  o  fthe  best  college 
publications  which  makes  its  appearance  in  our  sanctum.  The 
contributions  by  the  students  are  very  well  executed  we  do 
think,  especially  the  poetry  can  be  compared  with  other  issues. 
But  what  attracts  our  attention  most  are  the  pages  filled  by 
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outsiders,  most  of  whom  are  those  who  hav«  made  names  for 
themselves  in  the  literary  world." 

Prom  "The  Martian,"  St.  Martin's  College,  Lacey,  Wash.: — 
"A  truly  literary  gem  is  the  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies*  from 
Toronto.  St.  Joseph  Lilies,  your  publication  certainly  does 
credit  to  your  College.  Your  essays  especially,  teeming  as  they 
do  with  good  material,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
subjects  are  treated,  cannot  be  praised  sufficiently.  As  is 
evident,  your  Contributors  and  Alumnae  are  well  able  to  aid 
by  their  productions,  not  only  their  Alma  Mater,  but  the 
literarj'  world  at  large.    The  material  is  beyond  comment." 

FROM  "LORETTINE,"  KANSAS  CITY. 

"It  is  with  keen  enjoyment  that  we  read  the  September 
number  of  Saint  Joseph 's  Lilies.  ' '  A  Little  Known  Poetess, ' ' 
by  Rev.  D.  A.  Casey,  a  well-worded  tribute  to  Ethna 
Carberry,  is  especially  interesting  to  those  who  re- 
member what  pleasure  they  experienced  in  listening  to 
the  readings  of  Seumas  MacManus  (her  husband)  who 
appeared  in  our  auditorium  a  few  years  ago.  The  article 
on  Mgr.  Hugh  Benson  is  a  most  beautiful  appreciation  t)f  his 
energetic  and  well  spent  life.  William  J.  Fischer's  *A  Singer 
and  Her  Songs, '  a  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  Rosary  some 
3'ears  ago,  is  a  charming  biographical  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
authoress,  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  The  article  contains  many 
beautiful  extracts  from  the  poems  of  Miss  Donnelly.  The 
portrait  of  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Bickerstaff-Drew  (John  Ayscough) 
reminds  us  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  well  represented  by  her 
noble  clergy  in  war-torn  Europe.  St.  Joseph's  Lilies  is  a  fine 
magazine  and  is  indeed  privileged  in  securing  so  many  contri- 
butions from  well-known  authors. ' ' 
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THE   MASTERPIECE. 

1  know  a  workshop,  hidden  away 
From  the  world's  rude  noise  and  din, 

Save  angels  fair, 

Who  are  hov'ring  there. 
None  other  may  enter  in. 

The  Artist  is  one  of  world-wide  fame, — 
Our  L.ady.    The  Model?  —  Her  !Son 

My  soul,  you  know, 
Is  the  studio, 

WTiere  God's  work  is  being  done. 

MaiT  is  forming,  O  prodigy! 
Her  Son  in  this  soul  of  mine. 

The  work  is  slow. 

But  this  I  know, 
'Twill  be  done  in  God's  own  time. 

Other  than  His  holy  Will  for  me. 
Material  there  is  none, 

So  that  I,  too. 

Have  my  part  to  do. 
Or  the  work  will  ne'er  be  done. 

When  I  refuse  to  accept  from  God, 
The  portion  He  sends  each  day, 
Mary  must  cease. 
For  the  very  piece 
She  needed,  I've  cast  away. 

If  then,  in  my  soul,  I  hope  to  find 
The  image  of  Mary's  Son, 

Like  Him,  each  day 

I  must  learn  to  say 
"My  Father,  Thy  Will  be  done!" 

Be  I  but  faithful  to  do  my  part, 
Som«  day,  the  angels  will  see 

The  task  all  done. 

And  Mary's  dear  Son, 
Reproduced,  at  last,  in  me. 

— S.  M.  St  J. 
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A  First  Anniversary. 

Some  fifty  years  had  passed  since  first  she'd  heard 

Him  whisper,  "Hearlceen  and  incline  thine  ear, 

And  leave  thy  home  and  all  thy  loved  ones  dear 

To  follow  Me";   and  she,  without  a  word, 

Had  followed  Him — how  closely,  we  can  tell 

Who  found  in  her  a  Mother  and  true  friend. 

In  all  life's  work  she  sought  no  other  end 

Than  God's  sweet  Will.    'Twas  plain  she  loved  Him  well. 

Then  once  again  a  message  from  Him  came. 

This  time  to  hasten  home,  without  delay, 

But  smiling  quietly,  as  was  her  way. 

She  homeward  turned.    Soul-piercing  was  the  pain 

Of  losing  her,  who  was  and  still  shall  be. 

The  well-beloved  of  our  Community. 

^£t  OLY  Scripture  assures  us  that  the  death  of  a  Saint  is 
TH  something  very  precious  in  the  sight  of  God ;  not  only 
'  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Canonized,  with  whose 
names  and  deeds  we  are  all,  in  some  degree,  familiar,  but  of 
those  other  hidden  saints  of  God  whose  holy  lives,  like  so  many 
books,  have  been  unknown  and  unappreciated,  save  by  a  few 
whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  read  on  the  pages  of  their  humble 
daily  existence,  the  story  of  noble  self-sacrifice  and  of  devotion 
to  the  neighbor.  The  death  of  such  as  these  must  indeed  be 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  it  is  among  these  hidden,  holy 
ones  that  we  would  number  our  late  reverend  and  well-loved 
Mother  M.M.  de  Pazzi,  the  first  anniversary  of  whose  death  we 
shall  commemorate  January  26,  1916. 

"When,  a  year  ago,  the  almost  sudden  death  of  Mother  de 
Pazzi  was  announced,  it  seemed  incredible  that  she  whose  ill- 
ness was  of  but  a  few  days'  duration  and  of  no  alarming  seri- 
ousness, should  thus  have  been  taken  from  us,  for  Death  had 
^iven  little  warning  of  its  approach.  But  in  the  days  that 
followed  as  we  pondered  over  the  circumstances  of  the  visit 
of  the  unrelenting  Reaper,  we  realized  that  it  all  had  been  most 
fitting.  How  truly  characteristic  of  her  real  self  that  death 
had  been !    No  excitement,  no  betrayal  of  conflicting  emotions 
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in  her  calm  countenance,  no  worrying  preparation,  for  of  such 
things  there  was  no  need.  A  soul,  such  as  hers,  peaceful  always, 
but  far-seeing,  never  depends  upon  the  last  moment  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  allotted  task.  Her  daily  life  had  been 
her  preparation.  What  further  need  of  anxiety  when  the 
awful  moment  drew  near?  For  her,  to  die  was  but  one  more 
act  of  obedience — the  finishing  touch  as  it  were  to  a  life  whose 
only  end  had  been  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Giver.  And  so  she 
passed  away,  fearing  the  God  of  Majesty,  yet  confident  of  His 
Mercy,  humble,  trustful,  loving,  ''like  a  child,  who  dies  looking 
into  its  Father 's  Face. ' ' 

The  pain  of  separation  was  indeed  keen,  but  now,  that  the 
first  pangs  of  grief  have  died  away,  there  comes  a  feeling  of 
consolation  and  strength,  in  the  thought  that  she,  who  while 
living,  directed  and  upheld  our  Community  for  so  many  years, 
will  lend  it  now  the  supernatural  help  of  one  who,  we  lovingly 
trust,  is  confirmed  in  the  friendship  of  the  Heavenly  King. 

Requiescat  in  Pace ! 


-o">x:=cg@»^^r 
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FROM  MORN  TO  EVE. 

With  eager,  shining  eyes  all  unafraid 

In  youth  we  peer  out  on  the  glimmering  world; 

Seeing  the  rose  of  roses  bright  uncurled 

For  us  to  gather.     In  each  storied  glade 

Some  nymph  is  dreaming  of  a  love  delayed. 

We  make  the  plunge — The  future,  light  impearled, 

Still  lures,  stiU  charms; — with  joyous  sails  unfurled 

We  plough  the  unknown  deep,  through  sun  and  shade. 

High  noon  of  life ! — alas,  thy  fires  beat  hot 
On  aching  brows,  whereon  no  crown  we  see 
Save  one  of  thorns !    '  *  Dear  Christ ! "    we  cry  apace, 
"Give  us  Thy  strength  to  wear  it,  quailing  not!" 
And  soft  He  whispers — blessed  word  of  grace ! 
"Child,  where  I  am,  soon  thou  shalt  also  be." 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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At  Close  of  Day. 

yfUjOST  of  all  do  I  love  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when 
'Jjlfl  night  falls  and  wraps  the  chapel  in  gloom,  save  for 
the  flickering  light  of  the  sanctuary  lamp.  To  me  at 
least  there  is  something  particularly  attractive  in  a  visit  at 
that  hour.  It  has  not  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  solemn 
Benediction,  nor  the  triumphant  glory  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession,  yet  to  me  it  is  more  holy  and  affecting.  There  is 
no  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Host  to  awe,  there  is  no  sweet 
melody  or  chant  to  elevate  and  thrill  the  heart,  there  is  no 
fragrant  incense,  no  light  of  myriad  candles,  no  white-robed 
priest,  with  slow  and  stately  movements,  to  inspire  a  deeper 
faith  of  soul.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tract, no  beauty  of  ceremony  or  music  to  captivate  the  senses, 
no  presence  of  fellow-worshippers  to  engage  the  imagination, 
nothing  to  divide  with  God  the  attention  of  mind  and  heart 
and  soul.  And  there  is  something  to  me  more  impressive  and 
touching  than  the  grandest  pageant  of  piety  in  the  deep  still- 
ness and  quaint  dimness  of  the  lamp-lit  chapel.  The  place  and 
hour,  the  perfect  quiet  and  mysterious  darkness  of  the  vaulted 
aisles,  make  for  a  deep  solemnity  and  recollection.  Worldly 
sounds  and  sights  are  shut  out.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the 
supernatural,  the  spiritual.  Then  the  free  soul  flies  to  sweet 
communion  with  its  God,  an  intercourse  that  needs  not  forms 
nor  words. 

God  seems  more  close  in  that  quiet  gloom  than  at  any 
other  hour.  Or,  rather,  no  other  hour  seems  so  adapted  to 
help  the  soul's  aspirations  to  union  with  Him.  The  day  is 
done.  With  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  we  lay  down  our  burden 
and  seek  rest  of  body  and  soul.  In  the  dim  church  we  find  it, 
and  the  refreshment  promised  to  all  who  labour  is  most  accept- 
able at  this  moment.  Our  cares  drop  from  us  as  we  enter. 
The  quiet  darkness  soothes.  A  sweet,  cool  sense  of  rest  steals 
over  us,  worn  out  with  * '  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heats. ' ' 
It  is  the  hush  and  peace  of  the  sacred  place  breathing  forth 
God's  presence.     Revealed  by  the  tiny  light,  the  tabernacle 
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stands  out  from  the  obseurity  in  solitary  distinction.  Upon 
it  all  eyes  are  focused,  and  we  feel  its  magnetic  action  upon 
our  souls.  There  are  invisible  chains  of  love — God's  infinite 
love — coming  forth  from  it  and  enveloping  our  unresisting 
souls  as  in  a  spider's  web.  Then  we  realize  that  this  is  "the 
House  of  God  and  tbe  gate  of  Heaven."  This  is  where  the 
world-wearied  soul  finds  rest.  God  is  liere,  gazing  upon  us, 
listening  to  our  accents  of  faith  and  hope,  to  our  heart-beats 
of  lova,  to  our  fears  and  tears  and  prayers.  He,  too,  speaks 
to  heart,  not  to  ear,  and  "vve  listen.  He  invites  us  to  give  Him 
our  confidence,  to  lay  open  our  hearts,  to  give  Him  what  we 
have,  and  in  return  to  accept  the  gifts  He  has  prepared  for  us. 
Gently  He  cbides,  consoles,  counsels.  Thus  tlie  wordless  col- 
loquy goes  on,  in  silence,  working  miracles  of  grace,  far  beyond 
the  most  wonderful  works  of  nature  or  of  man.  Mysterious 
gift  of  God!  How  it  transforms  the  soul!  Here  in  the  dark 
churcli  with  Him,  our  littleness  grows  upon  us,  our  sinfulness, 
our  misery,  in  proportion  as  grace  opens  the  mind  to  His  great- 
ness and  sanctity  and  every  perfection.  And  so,  upon  the 
wings  of  humility  and  recollection,  tbe  soul  rises  to  a  height  of 
prayer,  to  a  union  with  God,  which  at  other  times  would  seem 
impossible. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  there  is  everything  to  aid,  fer- 
vent prayer.  Neither  the  little  golden  lamp  nor  the  fantastic 
sbadows  cast  lay  it  upon  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  distract  us. 
*They  rather  help  our  prayers.  The  lamp  is  the  ever-burning 
flame  of  Heaven's  worship,  accompanying  the  Most  High  to 
H5s  earlMy  abode.  The  shadows  are  the  adoring  forms  of 
countless  angels  wliose  praises  never  cease. 

One  by  one  the  other  worshippers  have  departed,  softly, 
-siliently,  almost  unnoticed.  I  am  alone.  The  world  is  far 
away.  Yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  Jesus  is  here,  my  God,  my 
Oreator,  my  Redeemer,  my  All  for  eternity,  and  how  can  I 
he  lonely  ?  Or,  is  not  such  loneliness  the  greatest  happiness  ? 
Is  not  such  undisturbed  communion  with  God  a  source  of  con- 
solation and  sweetness  not  to  be  found  everywhere  ? 

That  such  bliss  could  be  prolonged  forever !  But  that  is 
not  for  earth.    The  precious  moments  fly.    We  have  rendered 
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our  praises  with  deepest  sincerity.  We  have  proffered  our 
petitions  with  loving  confidence.  We  must  now  ask  His  bless- 
ing and  go.  Must  we  leave  Him?  It  saddens  us  to  interrupt 
such  pleasure.  Must  we  leave  Him  alone?  We  seem  to  our- 
selves deserters,  even  as  the  Apostles  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion- 
Yet  we  do  not  leave  Him  lonely.  The  whole  Heavenly  court 
is  there  unseen.  We  may  leave  our  hearts  there,  with  all  their 
prayers  and  aspirations  we  would  fain  outpour  forever. 

The  only  visible  attendant  will  be  the  little  golden  lamp. 
Faithful  little  lamp  of  the  sanctuary !  Day  and  night  burning 
away  for  love  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament !  Would  that 
our  hearts  had  your  constancy  and  ardour !  Would  that  they 
burned  like  you  for  Jesus !  We  must  go,  but  you  will  remain, 
little  lamp,  to  burn  away  in  prayerful  watching  before  the 
tabernacle.  Dear  to  the  Prisoner  of  Love  the  praise  and  ihe 
supplication  we  wish  to  pay.  Be  to  Him  for  us  &  perpetual 
adorer.    Good-night,  dear  Lord ! 

EXCHANGE. 
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rj  INCE  the  September  issue  of  our  magazine  a  number  of 
yy  new  exchanges  have  reached  our  table.  In  many  of 
these,  the  work  points  to  a  high  standard,  in  both  the 
subjects  treated  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 
To  all  of  these  newcomers,  "St.  Joseph  Lilies"  bids  a  hearty 
welcome. 

"The  Mountaineer"  is  a  magazine  from  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmitsburg.  In  the  October  number,  two  articles 
are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  "The  Labours  of  Father 
Junipers  Serra"  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the 
great  Franciscan  missionary  to  whom  the  natives  of  California 
owed  their  conversion  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  whose 
memory  the  civilized  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
having  planted  in  that  fair  but  barbarous  land  the  seeds  of  a 
progress  which  has  grown  so  rapidly. 


In  "A  Complete  Education,"  the  writer  deals  in  an  able 
manner  with  an  important  subject.  Keeping  always  in  mind 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  the  right  to  set  the  standard  in 
education,  he  proves  the  uselessness  of  all  systems  whose  pur- 
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pose  is  different  from  hers,  a  uselessness  which  from  the  very 
one-sidedness  of  these  systems  must  be  inevitable.  The  argu- 
ment is  summed  up  in  a  closing  paragraph  which  is  well  worth 
quoting:  ''Purely  ethical  culture  and  refinement  can  never 
take  the  place  of  religion.  Even  if  men  could  substitute  intel- 
lectual culture  for  religion,  they  would  be  making  of  them- 
selves mere  machines,  as  they  would  have  no  ultimate  end  in 
view,  whereby  they  might  attain  eternal  happiness.  Ethical 
culture  may  appeal  to  the  will  in  the  matter  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  it  does  not  convince  the  intellect;  hence  cannot 
bind  the  will.  At  all  events,  education,  to  be  moral  must  be 
religious.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  Catholic 
parents,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  are  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  secure  for  their  children  a  Catholic  education, 
that  they  may  grow  up  in  an  environment  which  will  develop 
them  into  exemplary  Catholic  men  and  women." 


In  the  ''Fordham  Monthly,"  the  essay  on  the  "Character  of 
Hamlet"  shows  deep  thought  and  careful  study,  together  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  the  play  itself,  but  also  of 
the  writings  of  most  of  the  critics  who  have  passed  opinion  on 
it.  The  writer  gives  convincing  reasons  in  support  of  his 
theories,  among  which  the  chief  one  is  that  in  Hamlet,  Shakes- 
peare portrays  the  ideal  character,  a  character  in  which, 
though  the  forces  for  good  and  evil  contend  with  native 
fierceness,  the  good  is  always  successful. 

The  editorial  on  "Dissatisfaction"  puts  before  us  in  a 
rather  novel  manner  a  piece  of  good  advice  that  might  be 
followed  by  most  of  us. 


From  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
comes  an  attractive  little  magazine  called  "Veritas."  Every 
paragraph  in  the  Fall  Number  repays  the  reader  for  the  time 
and  attention  she  gives  to  it.  Several  short  poems  give  evidence 
of  the  talent  as  well  as  of  the  piety  of  the  writers.  The  story, 
"Forgive  Us  Our  Trespasses,"  though  somewhat  longer  than 
the  usual  school  magazine  story,  is  able  to  hold  our  attention 
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and  retain  our  interest  to  the  end.     We  hope  we  shaU  see 
"Veritas"  frequently. 


Another  newcomer  to  our  table  is  the  *'Nardin  Quarterly" 
from  Buffalo.  Its  editorial,  a  plea  for  Catholic  periodicals^ 
touches  a  question  which  ought  to  meet  a  response  from 
Catholics  everywhere.  The  appreciation  of  Eugene  Field's 
songs  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  a  new  interest  in 
the  poet  who  "has  sung  songs  for  every  condition  and  age  of 
childhood,"  and  the  charming  little  "Legend  of  the  Lilies" 
makes  us  long  to  draw  more  closely  to  the  Gentle  Stranger 
Whose  tenderness  for  the  little  ones  and  Whose  compassioa 
for  the  sorrowing  is  equalled  only  by  His  love  for  the  Lilies. 


In  "Echoes  From  the  Mount"  appears  an  article  deserving 
of  commendation^  the  essay  on  "The  Need  of  the  Practical 
Catholic  in  Daily  Life."  It  is  convincing  in  its  argument,  and 
states  clearly  the  duties  which,  in  every  walk  of  life,  are  most 
urgent  on  the  Catholics,  the  duties  by  the  fulfilment  of  whick 
alone  he  can  "live  according  to  his  faith  through  right  and 
wrong  to  the  edification  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him." 
"A  College  Girl  on  a  Farm"  is  a  clever  little  sketch  which 
shows  the  ease  with  which  we  can  acquire  knowledge  if  we 
only  have  the  good-will  to  make  the  most  of  our  powers  ol 
observation. 


It  would  be  well  if  all  convent  girls  could  read  and  profit 
by  the  advice  that  the  "Catholic  Bulletin"  gives  to  them — 
that  they  should  cultivate  the  power  of  sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortunate,  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  the  saving 
of  soulSy  and  the  general  spirit  of  doing  good.  "Woman's 
greatest  ornaments  is  the  power  of  her  infiuence,  power  for 
peace,  power  for  order,  and  power  for  harmony."  Modesty, 
sympathy,  devotion,  self -sacrifice — these  are  the  virtues  to 
which  the  Bulletin  points  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  young 
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girls,  the  virtues,  the  seeds  of  which  are  planted  and    the 
growth  of  which  is  fostered  in  onr  convent  school®. 


We  have  also  received  the  following :  Alvemia,  Laurel,  St. 
Vincent's  College  Journal,  Niagara  Index,  The  Collegian, 
Nazarene,  Abbey  Student,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  St.  Mary's  Senti- 
nel, Redwood,  Campion,  The  Lamp,  Ave  Maria,  Magnificat 
College  Spokesman,  Echoes  From  the  Pines,  Mount  Loretto 
Messenger,  The  College  Spokesman,  Lyola  University  Maga- 
zine and  the  Martian. 
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St.  Joseph's  College  Department. 

Editorial  Staff. 

Editor-in-Chief — Madeline  Burns. 

-■     Assistant  Editors — Eileen  Dowdall,  Madeline  Murphy,  Zita 
Nolan,  Margaret  Acres. 

'      Local  Editors — Patricia  Morrow,  Emily  Quigley,  Agnes 
Quinn. 

Art  Editors — Nora  Travers,  Beatrice  Clarke,  Anita  Mc- 
Andrew. 

Music    Editors — Marie    McNulty,    Stella    O'Neil,    Sadie 
Pickett. 


My  Best  Holiday. 

gffcf  Y  best  holiday  was  spent  during  the  summer  of  1913, 
jUtJ.  at  Lake  George,  N.Y.  Perhaps  before  I  describe  the 
sports  and  activities  in  which  I  engaged,  a  wprd  or 
two  of  description  of  Lake  George  will  not  be  amiss.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  summer  resort  in  the  United 
States.  To  qualify  this  seemingly  sweeping  assertion  I  quote 
from  Herbert  Spencer's  autobiography:  ''Lake  George  is 
the  most  picturesque  thing  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  our  English  lakes  placed  end  to  end  would  be  something 
like  it  in  extent  and  scenery."  The  lake  is  *probably  thirty- 
two  miles  in  length  by  three-fourths  to  four  miles  in  width, 
and  there  is  a  popular  saying  that  its  islands  correspond  in 
number  to  the  days  of  the  year.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  mighty 
moimtains  which  are  the  eastern  bastions  of  the  Adirondack 
system. 

It  was  in  this  lovely  district  with  all  its  charm  and  beauty, 
that  I  spent  three  of  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life.  When  I 
had  arrived  at  the  station  at  Lake  George,  I  boarded  the  little 
steamer  "Mohican"  for  the  ten-mile  trip  down  the  Lake  to  my 
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destination,  Bolton  Landing.  The  water  was  calm  and  clear, 
in  fact,  the  bottom  could  be  seen  at  almost  every  point.  From 
my  position  on  the  upper  deck  I  could  observe  al  Ithe  scenic 
beauties.  To  the  north  I  could  see  the  majestic  peaks  of  Knob, 
Whiteface  and  the  Three  Sisters  Mountains.  Numerous  islands 
dotted  the  lake.  The  largest  of  these  were  Recluse  and  Dome 
Islands.  Near  Bolton  Landing  was  an  island  larger  than  the 
others,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  rustic  bridge. 

This  place,  which  I  had  learned  was  Green  Island,  was  the 
objective  of  my  first  walk.  Tennis  courts  and  golf  links  were 
marked  out,  and  frequented  by  many  interested  in  athletics, 
T^he  centre  of  this  activity  was  the  large  hotel,  the  Sagamore, 
which  accommodated  many  of  the  tourists.  After  following 
a  well-worn  trail  through  the  woods,  I  came  to  a  little  rustic 
summer-house  built  on  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  island.  The 
view  from  there  is  exquisite,  and  it  became  my  practise  to 
spend  some  few  moments  there  every  day,  idly  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  against  the  rocks. 

Another  pleasant  event  during  my  holidays  was  a  visit  to 
Fort  William  Henry.  This  old  fort  marks  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  George,  where  General  Johnson  defeated  the 
French  under  Dieskau.  The  ruins  bring  back  vividly  the 
stories  of  those  furious  battles,  where  red  man  and  white 
struggled  against  each  other — Americans  against  French,  and 
Mohawk  Indians  against  Algonquins. 

During  my  holidays  I  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  rowing  and 
swimming,  and  in  little  expeditions  by  motor-boat  discovered 
ever-new  fascinations  in  the  district.  Instead  of  becoming 
satiated  with  the  place,  I  liked  it  more  and  more,  and  when 
the  day  came  when  I  was  forced  to  return  home,  I  was  loath 
to  leave  the  scene  of  "my  best  holiday." 

— ^Marion  James. 
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My  Trip  to  the  Pacific. 

3F  only  it  were  possible  to  picture  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  our  golden  west.  If  only  I  could  express  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  this  wonderful  trip  over  the  vast  continent 
of  America.  But  too  small  are  my  efforts  and  too  meagre  is 
my  vocabulary  to  do  justice  to  my  one  great  holiday.  But  if 
you  will  please  allow  me  to  carry  you  with  me  through  the 
chief  events  of  my  journey,  it  will  afford  me  the  greateat 
pleasure. 

At  six  p.m.  the  train  rumbled  out  of  Toronto  depot.  Here 
then  was  to  be  the  realization  of  my  dearest  dream.  The  first 
eYening  nothing  eventful  happened,  and  soon  I  was  in  the 
land  of  sleep.  As  I  was  not  accustomed  to  sleeping  on  trains, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  first  rays  of  dawn,,  a  misty  flush  of 
palerst  gold,  that  mounted  tenderly  into  the  sky.  One  by  one 
it  sdngled  out  the  tall  dark  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  cold, 
gray  dawn  melted  away  before  it.  I  must  pass  over  lightly, 
owing  to  my  inability  to  express  such  marvellous  sights,  many 
of  the  beauties  along  the  way.  Such  as  the  picturesqueness  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  vast  extent  of  prairies.  Soon  w.e  left 
Calgary,  and  before  long  I  could  see  the  dim  outline  of  the 
Rockies.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  seemed  to  come  until  the 
great  towering  peaks  almost  pierced  the  sky.  All  day  long  I 
was  contented  to  sit  and  gaze  at  their  snow-capped  tops,  and 
at  the  water  forming  little  cataracts  falling  down  their  rocky 
sides.  But  towards  evening  great  fear  seized  me  and  I  felt  that 
at  any  minute  the  roaring  engine  might  fall  over.  At  last  I 
reached  my  destination  and  spent  two  wonderful  weeks  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

I  returned  by  way  of  the  United  States  and  again  was 
destined  to  see  sights  that  would  thrill  the  heart  of  anyone. 
The  Colorado  Canyon  is  even  more  wonderful  than  it  has  ever 
been  described.  Two  tall  ledges  of  marvellously  colored  rock 
form  a  narrow  alley  and  down  between  them  the  river  flows 
in  a  torrent  of  chocolate  foam.  At  Colorado  is  the  famous 
garden  of  the  gods  where  the  rocks  are  naturally  shaped  in  the 
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form  of  animals.  Distinct  pictures  of  elephants,  toads  and  kiss- 
ing camels  can  be  seen,  beautifully  sculptured  by  nature.  And 
there  the  lady  of  the  garden  in  her  old-fashioned  minuet  dress 
waters  the  flowers.  The  garden  so  attracted  me  that  I  felt 
content  to  remain  there  forever,  but  as  this  could  not  be  so,  I 
turned  my  back  on  this  wonderful  paradise  and  passed  through 
the  quaint  little  city  of  Manitou,  nestling  quietly  among  the 
mountains,  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  beyond.  This  cave,  one 
of  the  marvels  of  nature,  was  surpassingly  beautiful.  Its 
many  rooms  were  decorated  with  pendants  of  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  glistening  like  diamonds.  Leaving  ou  rcards  in  the 
reception  room  as  thousands  had  done  before  us^  we  passed 
on  to  Old  Maids  Kitchen  to  deposit  a  hair-pin  for  luck.  Pull 
of  regret,  we  turned  away  from  the  cave,  as  our  automobile 
was  waiting  to  convey  us  to  Cbrystal  Park,  which  rested  at  an 
elevation  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

The  following  morning  at  daybreak  our  party  travelled 
by  the  little  railway  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  which  is  four- 
teen thousand  feet  high.  And  there  we  watched  the  glorioua 
panorama  of  nature  spread  out  before  us.  Ten  minutes  was 
our  allotted  time  for  remaining  there,  and  soon  the  little  engine 
was  running  down  the  circular  roads  of  the  mountain  side. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  time  to  mention  many  other 
pleasures  that  were  mine  on  this  great  holiday,  and  must  take 
you  home  to  Toronto.  I  sincerely  hope  you  enjoyed  your 
journey  and  this,  dear  reader,  is  what  I  choose  to  call  the  end. 

— ^Lois  Gibson. 
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My  Experience  in  a  Rural  District. 

3  HAD  just  signed  the  agreement  to  teach  the  Shrubmoimt 
School,  How  important  I  felt,  when  I  thought  that  my 
services  were  so  desirable,  that  I  had  to  sign  a  written 
agreement  not  to  withdraw  them  for  one  year!  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  school,  nor  of  the  people  with  whom  I  would 
spend  the  year.  My  sole  thought  was  that  now  I  was  changing 
my  position  in  life — no  longer  pupil,  but  teacher,  and  I  could 
scarcely  wait  until  the  third  of  January  when  my  duties  would 
begin. 

The  wonderful  day  arrived  and  father  and  I  set  out  in  the 
dusk  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  drive  to  the  school, 
which  was  six  miles  from  home.  As  we  drove  along  the  coun- 
tipy  road,  my  eyes  were  strained  from  gazing  ahead,  trying  to 
get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  school.  When  at  last  it  did  come 
into  sight,  my  spirits  fell  almost  to  zero,  for  it  was  a  very  small 
linpainted,  wooden  building  on  the  top  of  a  snow-clad  hill, 
It  was,  I  think,  the  bleakest  bit  of  landscape  I  have  ever  seen. 
A  huddled-up  little  group  of  children  stood  shivering  outside 
the  door,  and  when  we  drove  into  the  yard,  one  of  the  children 
told  us  that  the  caretaker  had  not  come  to  the  school  that 
morning,  but  that  one  of  the  boys  had  gone  to  his  house  for 
the  key.  Fortunately,  as  he  spoke,  the  boy  returned  and  we 
went  inside. 

The  boys  quickly  brought  in  some  wood  and  soon  the  fire 
was  roaring,  and  when  the  snow,  which  had  blown  in  under 
the  door,  had  been  swept  out,  the  room  began  to  feel  comfort- 
able. Meanwhile  I  had  been  taking  in  the  surroundings  and 
wondering  how  often  the  caretaker  "didn't  come"  and  pictur- 
ing future  zero  mornings  with  no  fire.  The  interior  did  not 
relieve  the  situation  at  all.  The  same  absence  of  paint  and 
ravages  of  time  showed  here.  The  rickety  desk  with  the  old 
dictionary  on  top  of  it,  and  the  huge  box-stove  made  me  think 
that  I  had  suddenly  come  to  life  fifty  years  ago,  pioneer  days. 
I  conquered  with  difficulty,  the  strong  desire  I  felt  to  weep  and 
to  go  home  with  my  father,  and  when  he  had  gone  I  set  briskly 
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to  work  classifying  my  pupils  and  half  forgot  my  disappoint- 
ment. 

As  the  building  consisted  of  only  one  room  we  used  to  eat 
our  lunches  at  our  desks  an  dspent  the  remainder  of  the  noon- 
hour  chatting  around  the  stove.  As  some  of  the  older  pupils 
were  about  my  own  age,  we  were  soon  on  friendly  terms,  and 
one  day,  as  my  suggestion,  a  large  bob-sleigh  was  brought  to 
school.  We  spent  several  enjoyable  noon-hours  ** bobbing'* 
down  the  school  hill,  but  these  good  times  were  doomed  to  an 
early  death.  I  noticed  that  whereas  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
pupils  had  been  my  devoted  slaves,  watching  for  a  mere  sugges- 
tion to  fulfil  my  wishes,  now  they  were  beginning  to  act  as  if 
they  had  no  duty  of  obedience.  The  climax  was  reached  one 
day  when  they  turned  the  clock  back  half  an  hour  in  order  to 
prolong  the  fun  at  noon.  When  they  told  me  later  in  the  day 
what  they  had  done,  I  felt  humiliated  beyond  words,  but  it 
brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  discovered  that  my  discipline  was 
not  good  and  that  I  must  no  longer  be  a  child  among  them, 
but  a  teacher,  and  use  the  authority  of  a  teacher.  This  caused 
me  much  pain,  for  I  must  for  my  own  justification,  that  I  was 
only  sixteen  at  the  time  and  the  fun  appealed  to.  me. 

But  I  seemed  to  awaken  suddenly  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Since  I  left  there,  my  worst  nightmares  have  been 
those  in  which  I  imagined  myself  back  in  the  Shrubmount 
School. 

— ^Mary  Hodgins. 
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Thanksgiving  Day. 


fHAT  is  more  delightful  to  a  lover  of  the  country  than  an 
autumn  day  on  the  farm!  A  day  on  which  the  sun's 
brightest  rays  beam  down  from  a  sky,  which  is  flecked 
fcbere  and  there  with  fleecy  clouds !  A  day  on  which  the  silence 
«©f  th«  woodland  is  broken  only  by  the  saucy  chatter  of  a  chip- 
munk, as  he  perches  himself  on  a  rail-fence  or  by  the  hoarse 
«all  of  the  «rowa,  that^  in  the  tall  pine  trees  are  preparing  to 
m%rate  to  thrcdr  winter  home ! 

It  was  such  a  day  on  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
Thanksgiving  guest  at  the  home  of  my  uncle,  who  lived  on  a 

large  farm  that  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  River. 

Many  of  my  relations  were  tbere  also,  and  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  "The  more  the  merrier,"  was  more  than  once  clearly 
exemplified  on  that  eventful  day. 

During  the  morning  the  younger  members  of  the  party 
spiexLt  the  time  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  the  farm.  The 
barn  with  its  granaries  which  were  bursting  with  golden  grain 
for  the  winter,  furnished  an  ideal  spot  for  hide-and-seek,  and 
jsttany  other  ga,Qaes  in  which  children  deUght. 

Soon  we  were  called  to  a  dinner,  which  consisted  of  every 
dainty  that  one  could  wish  for.  There  was,  needless  to  say,  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  that  looked  enormous  when  placed  on 
the  table.  Its  dimensions,  however,  had  decreased  considerably 
when  the  hearty  appetites  of  the  guests  had  been  satisfied. 

The  bounteous  meal  over,  the  entire  party  drove  to  a 
neighboring  mountain.  On  every  side  the  landscape  presented 
a  picture  well  worth  remembering.  The  maples  blazed  in  the 
full  glory  of  autumnal  tints,  and  here  and  there  a  lingering 
aster  or  a  cluster  of  goldenrod  brightened  the  sombre  fields, 
now  robbed  of  their  harvest.  The  mountain  itself,  that  looked 
so  dark  from  a  distance  of  four  miles,  assumed  a  different 
aspect  as  we  approached,  and  it  vied  with  the  maples  in 
beauty. 
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After  a  couple  of  hours,  we  returned  to  the  farm-house, 
and  when  supper  was  over,  we  spent  the  evening  singing  and 
playing  games.  Weary  of  these,  we  seated  ourselves  around 
the  huge  fire-place  and  listened  to  the  stories  that  the  dder 
people  related. 

When  bedtime  called  us,  the  gay  company  reluctantly 
separated,  and  soon  we  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  the  day,  whose 
memory  will  always  stand  foremost  among  the  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  my  youth. 

— Josephine  Madigan. 
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A  Week  at  the  Beach. 

SURING  the  mouth  of  July  I  speut  a  week  at  Lorue  Park, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Toronto,  and  I  now  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  holidays  I  have  ever  had, 
not  only  because  of  the  natural  surroundings,  which  gave  many 
opportunities  for  pleasure,  but  also  because  of  the  kindness  of 
those  who  were  entertaining  me. 

When  I  alighted  from  the  train  on  Monday  morning,  I  was 
at  once  surrounded  by  my  four  friends,  who  seized  my  bag 
and  wraps,  and  amid  a  perfect  babel  of  welcoming  cries  and 
gay  badinage,  conducted  me  to  their  home,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  This  summer  residence  consisted  of  a  small  shanty 
and  a  large  tent,  both  of  which  were  mostly  used  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  my  four  young  friends  and  their  parents. 

Soon  after  I  had  arrived  we  had  lunch.  Seated  on  the 
ground,  I  ate  canned  salmon,  pickles,  bread  and  raspberries; 
and  I  enjoyed  everything  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  spiders  were 
continually  dropping  from  the  trees,  that  red  ants  explored  all 
the  food,  and  that  the  milk  pitcher  upset  twice  on  the  uneven 
ground. 

After  lunch  we  took  a  walk  in  the  woods.  We  were  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  very  much,  playing  among  the  trees  and  picking 
flowers  and  berries,  when  we  suddenly  met  some  Indians  from 
the  Reservation.  They  startled  us  so  much,  although  we  knew 
they  were  perfectly  harmless,  that  we  ran  back  to  camp  and  did 
not  venture  out  again  that  day. 

I  soon  became  inured  to  the  hardships  of  camp  life, 
although  for  some  time  I  dreaded  going  to  bed.  The  camp 
beds  that  we  slept  on  were  very  uncomfortable,  the  forest 
sounds  were  rather  eerie,  and  it  was  often  very  hot. 

If  it  rained,  which  fortunately  happened  very  seldom, 
there  was  no  more  sleep  for  anyone,  for  the  roof  of  the  cabin 
leaked  badly  and  the  tent  was  no  better.  Moreover,  there 
were  always  many  mosquitoes,  which  tortured  us  unceasingly 
every  night. 
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We  forgot  all  this,  however,  when  morning  came,  for  every- 
day brought  with  it  a  new  round  of  pleasures.  Every  morning 
we  went  in  bathing,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  I  could 
swim  about  five  yards!  After  breakfast,  when  the  tin  cups 
and  dishes  had  been  washed  and  put  away,  we  took  our 
baskets  and  pails,  and  went  out  picking  berries.  Raspberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries  and  blueberries  grew  there  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  we  got  so  many  that  we  had  to  sell  some  of  them. 
In  the  morning  we  never  went  far  from  home,  but  in  the 
afternoon  we  often  took  long  walks  along  the  beach  or  through 
the  woods,  sometimes  as  far  as  Clarkson  or  Port  Credit. 
Occasionally  we  paddled  out  on  the  lake  in  our  canoe,  or  went 
sailing  with  some  of  our  neighbors.  Sometimes,  too,  we  would 
set  out  in  the  morning  with  baskets  of  food,  and  would  paddle 
along  the  shore  until  we  foimd  a  place  suitable  for  a  picnic. 
Here  we  would  spend  all  day,  and  return  to  the  camp  at  night, 
tired  out,  but  very  happy. 

So  the  days  passed  swiftly  by  and  all  too  soon  Saturday 
came.  T  had  one  last  *'dip"  and  ate  my  last  camp  breakfast, 
that  served  as  a  farewell  banquet.  The  whole  family  accom- 
panied me  to  the  station,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  until 
I  had  passed  out  of  sight.  I  was  indeed  sorry  to  leave  my  kind 
friends ;  but  I  was  going  back  richer  than  I  had  come :  I  had 
now  several  crates  of  berries,  a  huge  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
and  a  bag  of  curious  stones,  gathered  on  the  beach.  During 
my  visit  I  had  also  gained  four  pounds  and  a  fine  coat  o  f tan ; 
besides  a  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  that  I  had  never  had 
before,  and  the  strange  happiness  that  one  experiences  through 
this  knowledge. 

— Ruth  Agnew. 
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"Oddsfish!" 

«OBERT  Hugh  Benson,  the  author  of  "Oddsfish,"  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  modern  English  literature.  His 
books  were  written  to  encourage  good  and  profitable 
reading.  For  the  most  part  they  are  historical,  and  "Odds- 
fish  ! "  is  a  story  of  the  struggle  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

The  novel  depicts  the  feeling  which  was  then  running  high 
in  England  against  Catholics.  As  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  of  that  faith,  the  people  feared  that  he  would 
restore  the  old  order  of  things  on  his  ascension  to  the  throne. 
The  scheme  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  exclude  James  of  York ;  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and 
the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford  and  others,  are  recounted. 

Roger  Mallock,  a  young  man  of  fortune  and  gentle  birth, 
was  sent  from  Rome  as  an  unofficial  emissary  to  Charles.  The 
king  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  man.  He  tested  his  fidelity 
and  then  intrusted  more  important  matters  to  him.  On  several 
occasions  these  affairs  took  him  to  France.  He  was  then  in- 
structed to  mingle  freely  among  the  people  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  taverns.  He  was  to  find  out  what  was  being  said 
on  public  matters.  The  position  was  a  delicate  one,  for  as  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Mallock  was  a  firend  of  the  king,  he  was 
constantly  open  to  suspicion  and  to  dangers  of  all  kinds. 

King  Charles  II,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  are 
central  figures  in  the  narrative.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
Charles  "could  if  he  would,  but  he  would  not,"  and  James, 
"would  if  he  could,  but  he  could  not.  Charles  was  all  success 
without  effort  and  James  was  all  effort  without  success."  In 
spite  of  Charles'  manner  of  living,  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  attracted  all  who  knew  him.  Thomas  Jermyn, 
a  cousin  of  Mallock 's,  was  a  country  squire,  very  hearty  in  his 
manner,  but  a  man  who  was  ready  to  turn  with  the  tide.  His 
daughter,  Dorothy,  was  a  young  girl  of  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  She  was  the  opposite  to  her  father,  being  quiet  and  rather 
sedate  in  manner,  while  he  was  loud  and  boisterous.     Mr. 
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Jermyn  was  of  a  convivial  temperment,  and  in  spite  of  Dor- 
othy 's  efforts,  was  given  to  talking  too  much. 

Mr.  Chiffinch,  another  prominent  character,,  was  the  con- 
fidential agent  of  King  Charles.  He  was  secretive-looking, 
and  his  face  seemed  to  be  cast  in  a  continual  sneer.  His  man- 
ners were  those  of  a  polished  gentleman.  He  and  Mallock  had 
one  trait  in  common — their  love  for  their  master.  The  lesser 
characters  are  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  pretender  to  the  throne. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  league  with  Monmouth,  Lord  Stafford 
executed  for  treason,  and  Mr.  Rumbald,  a  consiprator  in  the 
Kye  House  Plot.  There  are  also  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

*  *  Oddsfish ! ' '  should  appeal  to  lovers  of  Benson,  as  it  is 
thought  that  the  "Hare  Street  House"  is  identical  with  the  one 
that  Benson  bought  and  improved  for  himself,  and  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  Mass  every  day.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  book  itself  does  not  need  any  such  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  but  will  please  solely  for  its  own  merits.  The 
reader's  attention  is  caught  at  the  beginning  and  held  until 
the  end,  and  what  better  recommendation  could  be  desired? 

— Helen  Duggan. 
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The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

y||%  LIVER  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  ''The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
\l^      field,"  was  born  in  Ireland.     His  father  was  a  poor, 
Irish  curate,  whose  noble  character  is  depicted  in  Doctor 
Primrose,  the  Vicar. 

To  one  who  has  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  this 
book,  the  title  might  not  suggest  what  the  story  is  about.  The 
Vicar  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  life  of  his  family, 
who  pass  from  happiness  to  great  tribulation.  The  Vicar  is 
the  leading  character  in  the  story,  which  opens  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  family.  They  are  all  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and 
happiness  reigns  throughout  their  home. 

But  soon  they  have  many  troubles.  As  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  their  fortune,  they  were  obliged  to  move  to  another  smaller 
parish.  Here  they  made  the  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Burchell  and 
Mr.  Thornhill,  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  story.  From 
now  on,  one  misfortune  follows  another,  but  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  tell  of  these.  It  suffices  to  say  that  their  last  calamity  was 
the  greatest  of  all.  This  was  the  imprisonment  of  the  Vicar, 
but,  as  in  former  trials,  he  did  not  despair,  and  at  once  saw 
that  there  is  no  situation,  however  wretched  it  may  seem,  which 
has  not  some  sort  of  comfort  atending  it. 

The  story  concludes  with  the  release  of  the  Vicar,  and  the 
marriages  of  his  son  and  daughter,  and  once  more  happiness 
reigned,  or,  as  the  Vicar  expressed  himself:  "I  had  nothing 
more  on  this  side  of  the  grave  to  wish  for;  all  my  cares  were 
over;  my  pleasure  was  unspeakable." 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  keynote  of  this  simple  tale — 
is  love.  The  Vicar  taught  his  children  to  be  kind  and  loving. 
By  forgiving  his  daughter,  who  had  left  him,  he  taught  them 
forgiveness.  Misfortunes  appeared  everywhere,  but  through 
poverty,  sorrow,  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  his  daughters, 
the  Vicar's  faith  in  God  and  man  emerged  triumphant. 
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The  style  of  the  novel  is  marked  by  grace  and  simplicity, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  Goldsmith's  prose.  As  regards 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  tale  could  excel  it,  and  this 

feature,  together  with  the  moral  truth the  triumph  of 

steadfast  virtue  and  piety  against  misfortunes,  have  made  it 
widely  known  and  loved  by  all  its  readers. 

— ^Agnes  Quinn 


^^^"^^SS^ 
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An  Incident. 

3  MUST  admit  that  I  have  always  considered  my  life  a  most 
eventful  one ;  yet,  in  hastily  reviewing  it,  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  choose  any  single  occurrence  in  it  which 
I  can  relate  as  the  most  noteworthy.  So  I  have  decided  that  it 
must  have  been  filled  with  little  incidents,  all  very  interesting, 
and  some  very  exciting,  it  is  true,  yet  none  leaving  a  very- 
lasting  impression  on  me.  One,  however,  I  recall,  which,  hav- 
ing taken  place  quite  recently,  I  still  remember  distinctly. 

It  has  always  been  my  custom  to  spend  my  summer  holi- 
days at  a  pretty  little  lake-side  resort,  about  three  miles  from 
my  native  town.  A  small  resort  it  is,  of  merely  local  fame, 
frequented  almost  exclusively  by  twenty-five  families  from 
town,  who  occupy  their  cottages  there  for  about  two  months 
inthe  year — July  and  August.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  entirely 
deserted,  except  occasionally  during  June  or  September,  when 
some  party  comes  early  or  remains  late,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
late  Spring  or  early  Autumn  beauties  of  the  place. 

My  mother,  sister  and  I  formed  such  a  party  during  June, 
19 — ,  with  another  family.  "We  went  early  to  "the  Park"  to 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  other  cot- 
tagers after  the  close  of  school.  It  was,  naturally,  rather  lonely, 
and  at  night  we  often  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
the  Browns,  and  especially  Mr.  Brown,  was  within  hailing 
distance,  if  at  any  time  we  needed  help.  Accordingly,  when 
one  day  he  received  an  urgent  business  call  to  the  city,  and 
had  to  break  up  camp  and  hurry  to  town,  we  were  very  dis- 
appointed to  think  we  would  have  to  go  too.  For 
we  were  afraid  to  stay  alone,  and  yet  how  foolish  it 
seemed  to  be  afraid!  Just  a  few  more  days  and  school  would 
close,  and  all  the  campers  would  hurry  to  the  Park.  And  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  so  much!  We  discussed  the  matter, 
and  finally  decided  to  remain  where  we  were,  ridiculed  the 
thought    of  fright,  and  even  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  soli- 
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tude,  as  long  as  day  lasted.  With  the  coming  of  the 
first  night,  we  retired  early,  with  the  intention  of  also  rising 
early  and  having  a  long  day  on  the  morrow.  How  satisfied 
we  all  were  with  ourselves,  although,  indeed,  I  remember  that 
my  last  waking  moments  were  disturbed  by  a  sort  of  dim  and 
nameless  fear  at  the  thought  of  our  being  alone,  three  miles 
from  civilization.  Then  slumber  came  to  banish  the  thought, 
and  for  a  few  hours  I  slept  soundly. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  that  mingled  in  my  dreams 
I  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  heavy  walking.  Quickly  it 
became  more  realistic,  then — suddenly  I  was  wide  awake,  lis- 
tening to  heavy  footfalls  on  the  grass  outside  the  cottage.  In 
an  instant  the  realization  of  our  position  came  back  to  me— 
alone  and  defenceless  in  the  Park,  without  any  means  of  con- 
necting with  anyone.  We  might  as  well  have  been  alone  on  a 
deserted  island. 

The  heavy  tramping  around  the  house,  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
continued,  as  if  our  attackers  were  reconnoitering  to  find  the 
easiest  way  of  forcing  an  entrance.  Visions  of  their  appear- 
ance passed  before  my  fevered  imagination,  and  I  must  confess 
that  stories  I  had  read  furnished  many  details.  For  what  I 
feared  was  nothing  definite — just  a  mixture  of  everything  that 
was  horrible  to  me. 

I  lay  perfectly  motionless  for  periods  of  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time,  losing  consciousness  entirely,  then  suddenly  recov- 
ering, and  living  my  fears  all  over  again. 

Then  strangely  a  little  strength  came  to  me.  I  slipped 
from  my  bed,  and  crept  in  a  sort  of  daze,  to  the  window  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Raising  my  head  above  the  sill,  I  looked 
out,  but  for  a  moment  everything  whirled  before  my  eyes. 
All  at  once  a  sight  met  them  which  cleared  their  vision.  By 
the  dim  light  of  the  moon  I  distinguished  a  lone  cow  grazing 
peacefully  behind  the  cottage,  while  a  few  more  lay  stretched 
on  the  grass;  and  then,  tramp,  tramp,  around  the  comer  of 
the  house  came  two  more,  plucking  leisurely  at  the  grass  as 
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they  came.    There  then  was  the  cause  of  my  terror ! 

The  next  morning  found  me  somewhat  exhausted  after  a 
night  for  the  most  part  sleepless,  and  then  the  humour  of  the 
situation  began  to  appeal  to  me.  But  with  the  thought  of  other 
lonely  nights  before  me,  the  Park  seemed  to  lose  most  of  its 
attraction,  and  when  we  decided  to  return  to  town  that  after- 
noon, it  was  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  thanksgiving  that  I 
reflected  that  this  incident  in  my  life  was  not  likely  to  be 
repeated. 

— ^Madeline  Murphy. 


The  Divine  Infant  and  the  Cboss. 
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A  Rescue. 

3N  the  summer  of  1913  we  spent  the  holidays  at  Lake 
Rosseau,  Muskoka.    This  district  is  rocky  and  undulating 
and  has  many  beautiful  lakes,  which  make  it  an  ideal 
spot  in  which  to  spend  a  vacation. 

The  lakes  are  small  and  the  water  usually  warm  and  suit- 
able for  bathing.  There  is  one  drawback,  however.  It  is  that 
the  bed  of  the  lake  is  very  irregular,  and  in  some  places  the 
water  becomes  suddenly  deep.  One  must,  therefore,  exercise 
caution  in  bathing,  and  the  sport  is  rather  dangerous  for  one 
unacquainted  with  the  place.  Indeed,  the  pleasure  of  our 
summer  holiday  was  somewhat  marred  by  an  accident  due  to 
this  treacherous  feature  of  the  lake-bed. 

It  was  a  very  hot  afternoon  and,  as  the  lake  was  the  coolest 
place,  three  of  us  decided  to  go  bathing  earlier  than  usual. 
After  splashing  around  for  a  short  while  in  shallow  water,  we 
became  bolder  and  vied  with  each  other  to  see  who  could  swim 
the  farthest.  We  were  soon  intent  upon  the  sport  and  had 
forgotten  the  need  of  caution. 

Once  I  glanced  around  to  see  where  my  friends  were. 
One  was  far  back  and  the  other  a  little  behind  me,  but  out  in 
deeper  water.  As  I  looked,  the  latter  seemed  to  be  struggling. 
I  waited,  thinking  he  was  tired.  But  suddenly  she  cried  out, 
' '  help ! "  ' '  help ! "  I  swam  to  her  quickly,  but  not  being  an 
expert  swimmer,  could  do  little  for  her.  My  other  friend 
was  frightened  and  screamed  loudly.  A  young  man  who  was 
enjoying  a  quiet  tete-a-tete  with  his  fiancee  on  the  verandah 
of  the  hotel,  was  alarmed  by  the  cries.  A  glance  at  the  lake 
told  him  someone  was  in  trouble.  He  rushed  down  quickly  to 
the  water  and  jumped  in,  swam  toward  the  spot  where  the  girl 
was  struggling  to  keep  herself  afloat. 

He  reached  her  not  a  moment  too  soon.    She  was  simply 
exhausted,  and  was  a  heavy  burden  to  carry  to  the  shore. 
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Several  times  we  thought  he  would  have  to  give  up,  but  he  kept 
on  bravely  until  he  reached  the  bank. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  receive  them.  Some 
anxiously  attended  to  the  girl,  who  was  nervous  and  excited, 
while  others  surrounded  the  young  man  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  bravery.  His  fiancee  looked  very  proud  and  happy, 
though  her  suspense  of  the  last  few  minutes  was  painful. 

That  evening  at  the  hotel,  the  brave  rescue  was  very  much 
talked  about.  Someone  suggested  so  splendid  an  action  should 
be  rewarded.  All  agreed  and  the  hero  received  a  handsome  pipe 
from  the  guests  and  a  silver  cigarette  case  from  the  girl's 
mother. 

— Geraldine  Kormann. 
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Longfellow's  Poetry. 

3T  has  beer  said  that  Longfellow  has  taught  more  people 
to  love  poetry  than  any  other  English  writer  however 
great.    And  why  is  this?    The  answer,  I  think,  can  be 
found  in  one  of  his  own  prose  works,  in  which  he  himself 
says:     "In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the 
supreme  excellence  is  simplicity." 

He  may  not  have  Tennyson's  luxuriant  imagery,  Brown- 
ing's j5re  and  impulse,  nor  Goldsmith's  grace  and  charm,  but 
this  gift  of  wonderful  simplicity, ,  which  is  manifested  in  all 
his  works,  has  characterized  them  as  "musical,  sincere,  sym- 
pathetic, clear  as  crystal,  white  as  snow." 

He  is  the  common  people's  poet,  not  alone  the  dreamer's, 
the  student's,  nor  the  philosopher's.  The  child  of  tender  years, 
just  awakening  to  the  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in  poetry, 
the  youth  and  maiden  full  of  romance,  the  happy  family 
gathered  about  their  cheery  fireside  on  a  blustry  winter's 
evening,  the  old  couple  going  down  together  on  the  shady  side 
of  life,  all  find  in  his  Jiqgms  something  that  appeals  most  to 
their  own  peculiar  state  of  being. 

In  Longfellow  we  find  response  to  all  our  moods.    In  our 
solemn  moments  we  find  a  re-echoing  chord  in 
"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returneth. 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. ' ' 
In  our  gladder,  more  romantic  moments  we  live  again  in 
his  "Evangeline"  and  "Hiawatha." 

And  when  we  find  our  little  ones  gathered  about  our  knees 
for  the  "good-night"  story,  his  beautiful  lines  come  back  to 
US: 

"Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
"When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 
That  is  known  as  the  Children 's  Hour. " 
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Often  in  our  pensive  moments  while  we  watch  the  glory  of 
another  day  sink  behind  the  piled-up  clouds  in  the  western  sky 
and  Night  slowly  drawing  her  dark  curtains  over  the  land, 
we  find  ourselves  repeating : 

"The  day  is  done,  and  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  aneagle  in  his  flight. ' ' 

Therefore,  all  lovers  of  Longfellow  rejoice  in  the  legacy 
of  wonderful  poems  he  has  left  the  world  for 
*  *  Such  poems  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  a  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. ' ' 
In  looking  over  accounts  of  his  life  we  can  see  that  he 
was  kind,  gentle  and  sincere,  and  always  ready  to  stretch  out 
a  helping  hand  to  Life's  unfortunate  ones,  and  as  Emerson, 
standing  over  Longfellow's  grave  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
"I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  our  friend,  but  he  was  a  good 
man. ' '    For 

**His  gracious  presence  upon' e^rth 

"Was  as  a  fire  upon  a  hearth ; 

As  pleasant  songs,  at  morning  sung, 

The  words  that  dropped  from  his  sweet  tongue 

Strengthened  our  hearts — or  heard  at  night — 

Made  all  our  slumbers  soft  and  light. ' ' 

— ^V.  A.  Cloney. 


On  Sunday,  Oct.  17,  the  members  of  the  Senior  School 
assembled  in  the  Study  Hall  for  the  annual  election  of  officers 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin's  sodality.  The  following  young  ladies 
were  elected: — 

President — Eileen  Dowdall. 

Vice-President — Zita  Nolan. 

Secretary — Helen  Barry. 

Treasurer — Nora  Travers. 
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Councillors — Madeline  Burns,  Stella  O'Neil,  Muriel  Gen- 
dron,  Emily  Quigley,  Rita  Ivory. 
Sacristan — Elizabeth  Bourke. 
Choristers — Augustine  Kelly,  Anna  Scully. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  November  the  twenty-second,  the 
undergraduates  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
Paderewski  Recital  at  Massey  Hall.  During  the  few  minutes* 
intermission  after  the  third  number,  the  girls  went  among  the 
audience  selling  Polish  flags  and  coats  of  arms,  to  add  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  stricken  Poles,  to  which  Paderewski 
himself  has  been  devoting  a  lar^e  part  of  his  receipts.  After 
the  programme  they  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the  great 
musician  and  his  wife,  an  ample  reward  for  their  slight  ser- 
vices. It  was  an  evening  of  enjoyment  to  all,  and,  at  its  close, 
many  were  the  thanks  extended  to  Mrs.  Small  for  her  kindness. 
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TREES  AND  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  THEM. 

Errata: — 

1.  On  page  140  of  the  June  number  of  "The  Lilies"  the  last  word 
of  the  first  paragraph  should  be  "flowers"  instead  of  "leaves." 

2.  Page  141.  The  alternative  name  for  "Hercules  Club"  is 
"Spined  Aralla." 

3.  Page  141,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  read  "The  Elder  tree  has 
opposite,  compound  leaves  bearing  from  five  to  seven  ovate,  sharply 
serrate,  yellowish-green  leaflets  on  pubescent  stalks." 

4.  Page  142,  on  the  13th  line  from  the  top,  read  "Then  there  are," 
instead  of  "They  are." 

5.  On  page  92  of  the  September  number  there  is  an  omission. 
The  8th  line  from  the  top  of  the  page  should  read:  "The  Sweet 
Chestnut  has  golden,  plume-like,  purely  male  catkins  compared  to 
"Chenille  fringe"  and  mixed  catkins,  the  female  flowers  of  which  are 
cup-shaped." 

6.  Page  94.  There  is  an  omission  just  before  the  fourtth  line 
from  the  botton  of  the  page.  After  mentioning  four  willows,  only  two 
are  given.  One  should  read:  "The  Crack  Willow  has  smooth, 
polished  shoots  whose  bases  grow  obliquely,  frequently  crossing  one 
another,  and  if  struck  at  their  base,  crack  off  easily,  hence  the  name. 
Pussy  or  Glaucous  Willow  has  purple  buds,  blossoms  in  March,  and  is 
shrubby  in  form.  In  late  spring,  the  matured  pistils  form  beaked 
pods." 

7.  On  page  96  there  is  an  omission  just  before  the  7th  from  the 
last  line.  Read:  "The  only  trees  having  simple,  opposite  leaves  are 
the  Maples,  the  Catalpas,  the  Dogwoods  and  the  Viburnums.  By  the 
process  of  elimination  one  can  deduce,  even  in  winter,  which  is  which. 
Dogwoods  and  Viburnums  are  usually  rather  shrubby  and  some  have 
reddish  bark.  Catalpas  are  usually  hung  with  their  knitting-needle- 
like seed  pods,  besides  their  bark  is  distinctive.  And  the  Maples  are 
tlie  only  family  left  with  simple  opposite  leaves  or  leaf  buds.  These 
can  be  identified  by  their  crescent  shaped  leaf-scars,  if  one  does  not 
know  the  bark. 
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Editorial. 


CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 

To  introduce  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  lack  of  unity  among  Christian  nations  is  so 
appallingly  apparent,  will,  probably,  at  first  sight,  impress  the 
reader  as  being  ill-timed  and  irrelevant.  However,  a  little 
serious  reflection  upon  the  topic  in  question  will  eventually 
lead  him  to  believe  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  present  state 
of  European  affairs  is  the  very  instrument  which  Almighty 
God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  is  using  to  further  His  designs  in 
this  regard.  One  thing  is  certain :  If  God  has  not  willed  this 
terrible  scourge,  which  has  fallen  upon  the  nations.  He  is  per- 
mitting it,  and  when  we  consider  the  materialism  and  irreligion 
of  the  age,  it  is  surely  more  than  mere  conjecture,  to  say  that 
God  is  in  all  probability  taking  this  very  stringent  measure  to 
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snatch  His  children  from  error,  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  realization  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  that 
divine  charity  and  union,  which  was  the  keynote  of  His  teach- 
ing and  prayer. 

The  design  of  our  Lord,  regarding  His  Church,  was  un- 
doubtedly that  it  should  be  one.  This  is  quite  evident  from 
the  numerous  allusions,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  which  He 
Himself  made  to  this  unity.  His  Divinity  was  not  necessary 
to  dictate  to  Him  the  desirability,  even  the  necessity,  of  that 
attribute;  for  in  every  society  efficiency  and  power  can  be 
gained  only  by  communal  action;  union  is  life  and  strength, 
whereas  division  is  death  and  destruction.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself,"  says  our  Divine  Lord,  "shall  fall."  There  is 
no  finer  nor  fitter  specimen  of  organic  union  than  the  human 
body,  with  its  minutely  specialized  organisms.  The  head  gov- 
erns, the  members  work  in  unison,  and  the  result  is  health; 
that  is,  a  perfect  co-ordination  of  all  the  parts.  But  not  only 
did  efficiency  demand  unity  in  His  Church ;  the  history  of  pre- 
Christian  ages  has  taught  it.  The  Eoman  Empire  was  the  most 
highly  organized  society  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ever 
produced.  The  Jewish  sjmagogues  was  a  unit,  with  its  High 
Priest  and  Sanhedrim,  and  its  clearly  defined  faculties  and 
powers. 

Now,  our  Lord,  as  mere  man,  might  or  might  not  have 
known  all  this.  Galilee  had  never  produced  great  men.  It  was 
not  an  educational  nor  Governmental  seat,  so  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  wisdom  which  Christ  displayed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  His  Church  was,  for  the  most  part,  insight,  intuitional, 
and  divine,  and  is  it  at  all  likely  that  He,  who  fashioned  the 
human  body  with  such  perfection  of  organism,  would  take  less 
pains  in  forming  His  Mystical  Body,  the  Church,  or  that  He,  who 
inspired  the  organization  of  the  synagogue,  which  was  but  the 
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shadow  of  His  Church,  would  do  less  for  the  reality?  We  have 
information  direct  from  the  Evangelists  who  formed  the  earli- 
est College  of  Christians,  that  from  the  conduct  and  teaching 
of  Christ,  unity  was  the  fundamental  and  infusing  principle 
of  the  organization  that  was  to  perpetuate  the  fruits  of  His 
Life  and  Death,  There  is  abundance  of  Scripture  to  prove 
this:  "Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  My  Name,  that  they  may 
be  one."  ''I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one."  The  best  criterion,  after  the  Written  Word, 
of  Christ's  desire  as  to  unity,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
and  Disciples  after  Christ's  death.  They  held  a  Council,  quite 
as  definitely  and  clearly  dogmatic  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
held  since.  They  drew  up  their  constitutions.  They  had  their 
ruler  and  Government,  as  every  society  must  have.  There  were 
Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and  Sub-Deacons.  Charity  of 
the  practical  sort  was  insisted  on,  and  soon  produced  the  com- 
mon life  of  sympathy  and  co-operation.  The  hierarchy,  which 
always  implies  unity  and  obedience,  was,  even  in  the  apostolic 
ages,  practically  complete.  What  better  proof  could  there  be 
of  the  actualization  of  the  Master's  ideal? 

But  there  was  no  age  from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury when  there  was  absolute  unanimity.  Men  never  were,  and 
never  will  be,  of  one  mind  in  religious  politics,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  in  anything.  But  while  there  have  always  been  so- 
called  reformers,  heretics,  and  schismatics,  there  have  also  been 
synods  and  councils,  to  consider  the  trouble.  The  exception, 
it  is  said,  only  goes  to  prove  the  rule,  and  heresy  implies  union, 
as  do  also  schism  and  reformation.  Two  hundred  will  not  now 
count  the  sectarian  progeny  of  Luther  and  Henry  VIII.,  but 
their  day  of  glory  is  waning.  Four  hundred  years  of  tossing 
on  a  rolling  ocean  of  religious  thought  and  emotion,  without 
guiding  star,  or  compass,  or  chart,  have  brought  a  reaction. 
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There  is  a  strong  cry  going  up  all  over  the  Protestant  world  for 
re-union — re-union,  that  is,  among  themselves.  They  see  the 
need  of  it  because  of  the  waste  in  overlapping  sects,  the  decline 
in  religion,  and  the  growth  in  business  and  politics,  the  decay 
of  faith,  and,  finally,  because  of  the  evil  fruits  that  are  borne 
of  discord  and  disunion.  In  the  Church  of  England  this  move- 
ment has  been  especially  noticeable,  but  its  efforts  for  union 
are  quite  as  vain  now  as  they  were  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Halifax's  branch  theory  was  set  aside  by  Leo  XIII. 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists  may  strain  every 
nerve.  The  best  they  will  ever  achieve  is  federation,  never 
organic  union.  There  is  only  one  way  of  securing  organic 
unity  in  religion  among  men,  and  that  is  by  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  Christ's  representative  on  earth. 
Failing  this  acknowledgment,  be  it  through  ignorance  or 
malice,  the  ideal  that  was  realized  under  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors  will  never  be  regained  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  only  one  way  for  the  numerous  religious  sects  to 
enjoy  Christian  Unity,  and  that  is  the  return  of  the  Prodigal 
to  his  Father's  House — ^the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  which  during  all  these  centuries  has  displayed  "the 
gifts  of  glory,  which  Christ  gave  that  all  might  be  one";  and 
the  Father — the  Holy  Father,  who  since  the  departure  of  the 
Prodigal  has  been  watching  for  his  return,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  of  the  Church's  lofty  position,  will  see  the  disap- 
pointed and  repentant  youth  coming,  and  with  outstretched 
arms  will  go  forth  to  give  him  welcome.  Once  more,  the  re- 
instated son  will  take  his  place  at  the  Banquet  of  Life  spread 
out  before  him;  the  staff  will  be  placed  in  his  hand,  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  but  the  elder  and  faithful  son,  far  from  showing 
displeasure,  will  rejoice  with  his  Father,  "because  this,  my 
son  that  was  dead,  is  come  to  life  again." 
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Acrostics 

Maria — 

May  she,  whose  name  thou  bearest,  ever  be 
A  beacon  light,  a  guiding  star,  to  thee. 
Refulgent,  beaming  o'er  life's  troubled  sea. 
Invoke  her  aid  when  darkling  tempests  lower, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  sweet  Mary's  saving  power. 

Kate — 

Kneeling  before  the  throne  of  grace, 

A  blessing  I  ask  for  my  friend: 
Thy  soul  be  the  mirror  of  thy  face. 

And  each  day  on  thee  blessings  descend. 

Lizzie — 

Like  an  angel's  be  thy  pure  heart, 
In  joys  and  sorrows  let  it  be 
Zealous  for  God  and  virtue's  part. 
Zephyr  of  heaven  will  waft  o'er  thee 
Its  blessings  sweet,  and  will  send 
Every  gift  on  my  young  friend. 

M.  J.  J. 
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The  War 

.,  HE  philosopher  instinctively  seeks  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
f_l  nomena  he  observes,  and  hence  we  are  all  peripatetics 
in  1915;  for  no  man  could  possibly  live  on  this  planet 
and  witness  the  tragedies  and  crimes  of  the  present  appalling 
war  and  not  do  his  utmost  to  unearth  and  analyze  its  moral 
and  material  causes.  "When  the  mountain  flings  forth  against 
the  tranquil  sky  its  columns  of  fire  and  smoke,  the  rudest 
peasant  will  surmise  there  is  spontaneous  combustion  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  when  wild  tidal  waves  rush  like  molten 
mountains  on  the  shore,  even  the  brawny  fisherman  will  assure 
you  that  somewhere  in  the  sea  the  earth  has  risen  and  forced 
the  fretful  waters  out;  and  so  in  the  present  upheaval  the 
causes  are  not  farther  to  seek ;  a  political  volcano  has  vomited 
its  contents  on  the  nations,  a  military  tide  has  devastated  their 
shores. 

Human  nature  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same;  it  is 
a  permanent  quantity,  an  immutable  entity.  Men  will  cease- 
lessly seek  political  and  even  dynastic  power,  and  races  will 
wrangle  over  the  open  spaces  and  fat  valleys  of  the  earth. 
Few,  indeed,  will  be  found  as  magnanimous  as  Abraham  was. 
True,  education  has  lifted  races  and  individuals  out  of  the 
savagery  and  slough  of  barbarism ;  yet  under  the  intellect  and 
will  where  goodness  and  truth  reside  are  the  emotions  and 
passions,  and  although  their  craters  may  seem  harmless  and 
extinct,  history  and  psychology  teach  the  opposite,  and  warn 
us  to  watch,  for  there  are  buried  cities  at  the  base.  Do  what 
they  will — plant  early  and  water  well,  Keligion,  Law,  and 
Ethics  cannot  sow  their  seeds  so  as  to  secure  their  ideals 
against  the  explosion  of  the  embers  smudging  restively  within. 
Some  ethnical  problem  like  our  Hindu  or  French  language 
tangle,  some  ascendancy  and  creed  question  as  in  Ireland,  some 
population  problem  such  as  disturbed  Germany  and  Japan,  is 
sure  to  crop  up. 

Looking  for  a  place  in  the  sun  was  undoubtedly  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  this  war.    It  was  a  population  problem,  but  it 
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was  more ;  it  was  an  ethnical,  political,  and  economical  problem. 
The  German  Emperor  employed  this  pretty  and  picturesque 
phrase  some  months  before  the  war,  and  practically  served 
notice  on  his  neighbours  not  to  be  surprised  if  something  should 
happen. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  would  appear 
Germany  had  been  distributing  pamphlets  rather  freely  for 
ten  years  or  more.  For  forty  even  she  had  been  preparing 
her  presses.  Of  course,  a  deaf  ear  to  the  two  peace  proposals 
of  the  Czar  on  the  basis  of  reduced  armaments  was  not  lost 
on  the  European  chancelleries.  A  network  of  stratagetic  rail- 
roads, absolutely  useless  and  unnecessary  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, built  under  the  nose  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia, 
was  a  storm  signal  to  the  neighbouring  military.  A  new 
Gibraltar  on  innocent  Salisbury's  Heligoland,  and  a  Kiel  canal 
nearing  completion  gave  even  Madam  Thebes  a  chance  to 
prophecy  what  would  happen  in  1914.  Prince  Henry's  visit 
to  the  United  States  was  a  love-making  not  thrown  away  on 
either  Grey,  Sassanoff,  or  Delecasse.  A  little  telegram  to 
Kruger  woke  up  John  Bull  and  his  lion,  and  neither  have  done 
much  sleeping  since.  A  huge  navy  and  a  mighty  army  almost 
mobilized  was  a  constant  challenge  to  the  Triple  Entente.  Von 
Bernhardi,  with  his  burglar  slippers  on,  visited  the  United 
States  to  whisper  to  the  faithful,  some  of  whom  proved  unfaith- 
ful, but  he  didn't  much  care,  for  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  next 
war,  which  turned  out  to  be  practically  a  plan  of  campaign* 
Neitchze  expatiated  on  the  superman,  which  we  didn't  know 
till  recently  was  the  Germanic  alliance  related  to  the  rest  of 
man.  Freitchke  in  his  pragmatism  expounded  the  will-to- 
power  theory,  ridiculing  the  will-to-serve  as  Galilean. 

While  these  were  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  no  one  was 
simple  enough  to  imagine  they  were  more  than  symptoms  of 
the  deep-seated  malady  within.  A  post-mortem  either  verifies 
or  destroys  diagnosis,  but  neither  of  the  combatants  is  yet 
dead,  and,  therefore,  our  duty  is  vivisection.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  anatomize.  Why  did  Germany  have  the  feverish 
head,  rapid  pulse  that  at  least  precipitated  the  war? 

She  had  too  much  blood.    She  had  a  healthy  family  life. 
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Both  the  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics  had  large  families,  and 
their  cradles  were  teeming  with  children.  It  is  an  odd  irony 
that  morality  should  be  charged  with  complicity  in  causing 
war.  But  it  is  even  so.  Neither  Ghenghis  Khan,  Atilla,  Alex- 
ander, or  Napoleon  would  have  dreamed  of  world-empires 
were  it  not  for  the  multitude  of  their  fanatical  followers. 

The  Treaty  of  Prague  made-  the  millions  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  a  happy  family;  and  both  as  brothers  henceforth  de- 
veloped rapidly,  for  in  union  there  was  strength,  and  soon 
also  a  conceited  consciousness.  But  the  territory  the  Germanic 
brethren  occupied  was  too  small  for  their  sons,  and  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  and  Africa  received  the  overflow.  Even  with 
this  loss,  Germany  in  ten  years  forged  ten  million  ahead  of 
France.  Great  possibilities  were  wrapped  up  in  this  teeming 
population  for  war  or  for  peace.  And  some  dreamer  seems 
to  have  been  dreaming  dreams.'  Why  not  turn  them  to  account 
by  rattling  the  sabre  or  even  using  it?  The  Slav  peoples  to 
the  East,  approximately  two  hundred  millions,  were  not 
negligible.  Rattling  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  wouldn't  frighten 
a  horde  like  that.  France  and  England  had  some  eighty  mil- 
lions, mostly  dilettantes  and  shopkeepers,  who  were  fonder  of 
cricket  and  fine  clothes  than  war,  yet  if  the  entente  cordial 
was  more  than  a  document  or  sentiment,  it  might  be  well  to 
let  the  bears  and  the  lions  and  the  man  milliners  sleep.  The 
population  question  alone  would  never  have  tipped  the  scales 
of  war. 

What  then  did?  Had  conceit  and  arrogance  a  place  or 
any  weight  in  the  argument?  The  Germanic  peoples  could 
hardly  help  having  assurance.  We  all  went  to  Germany  for 
our  post-graduate  courses — England  went,  America  went, 
France  went.  We  filled  their  lamps  and  trimmed  the  wicks, 
and  why  shouldn't  they  burn?  They  were  no  doubt  confident, 
with  their  superior  kultur,  they  could  overcome  combined 
numbers.  They  could  make  guns  and  gases  that  their  be- 
nighted neighbours  were  profoundly  ignorant  of.  They  had 
read  Machiavelli,  and  had  strenuously  prepared  in  peace  for 
the  grim  necessities  of  war.  Their  legions  learned  by  rote  the 
one  word,  "Sedan,"  and  all  the  camps  giggled  with  gladness. 
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But  conceit  with  the  German  is  not  levity — the  opposite,  it  is 
thoroughness.  The  plodding,  methodical  German  had  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  beat  the  mercurial,  dashing  Frenchman.  They 
would  offer  the  English  the  French  colonies,  and  their  old 
commercial  and  territorial  cupidity  would  blind  them  as  to 
their  day  of  reckoning.  If  by  any  chance  she  did  go  in,  they 
would  give  Carson  enough  guns  to  blow  the  roof  off  Ireland — 
and  Canada  would  be  induced  or  seduced  to  assert  the  sove- 
reignty she  had  been  so  long  dreaming  of.  They  would  tie 
up  Russia  with  the  manacles  and  fetters  of  unfair  tariff  dis- 
crimination. But  thoroughness  and  conceit  are  not  diplomacy. 
That  art  or  science,  or  what  you  will,  is  more  of  a  gift  than 
something  acquired  by  assiduity — it  is  insight,  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  in.  the  mass, 
and  that,  too,  in  peoples  entirely  foreign  and  alien  in  every 
way  to  one 's  own.  A  person  and  a  people,  it  would  seem,  must 
have  some  defect.  The  Germans  are  confessedly  not  diplo- 
mats; they  didn't  size  up  the  Irish  right;  they  didn't  seem 
to  understand  what  Canada  meant  by  nationhood;  they  didn't 
know  that  the  blood  and  soul  relationship  of  the  sisterhood  w^s 
a  far  stronger  thing  than  a  commercial  or  constitutional  bond. 
They  apparently  expected  Canadians  and  Irishmen  to  act  as 
the  Germans  would  probably  have  done.  Steibers'  invisible 
army  of  spies  gave  them  shiploads  of  advice,  but  it  was  as 
thick  as  lumber,  and  only  misled  their  masters,  if  not  in  details 
at  least  in  main  and  mighty  things  that  blot  out  a  world  of 
cunning  devices  by  a  single  act..  Was  the  secret  service  to 
supplement  or  supersede  diplomacy?  We  know  not.  One 
thing 's  sure :  Events  have  proved  their  diplomacy  was  dun- 
derheaded.  The  cocksureness  of  William  der  Grosse  made 
him  drop  the  pilot  Bismarck.  In  dropping  Bismarck  he  drop- 
ped Russia,  and  that  was  the  fatuous  and  fundamental  error 
of  this  hair-brained  Hohenzollern. 

Yet  even  added  arrogance  didn't  tip  the  scales.  Some- 
thing altogether  more  substantial  dropped  the  pan.  The 
French  milliards  of  the  'seventies  were  still  at  Spandau;  the 
granaries  were  bursting  with  hoarded  wheat ;  Essen  was  stuff- 
ing the  arsenals  with  munitions  of  war;  the  army  and  navy 
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were  eating  their  heart  out  at  the  trough;  the  pay-roll  was 
prostrating  the  exchequer;  the  war-lords  were  peevish  and 
sulky;  the  Crown  Prince  longed  and  languished  to  let  the 
Frederick  within  him  out.  He  was  to  have  ridden,  gold- 
braided  and  upright,  on  a  caparisoned  charger  into  both  Paris 
and  Warsaw,  but  Von  Kluck  and  Hindenburg  together  couldn't 
underbrush  a  way  wide  enough  to  let  him  in. 

To  all  these  things  were  added  economic  reasons  why  the 
war  was  desirable.  Germany's  industrial  machine  had  de- 
veloped most  amazingly,  and  assiduous  science  was  every- 
where their  handmaid.  Her  tariffs  quite  killed  world-competi- 
tion, and  the  made-in-Germany  slogan  kept  her  wealth  at 
home.  An  innocent  world  hardly  read  her  policy  aright.  Now, 
if  France  and  Belgium  and  Scandanavia  were  cowed  and 
Austria  and  Turkey  were  suzerains  (save  the  mark!)  they 
would  have  to  take  their  teddy  bears  and  tinsel  things  that 
frugal  Germans  made  on  every  farm;  moreover,  their  market 
and  bourses  would  have  to  pay  toll  to  the  HohenzoUern  ex- 
change. One  fact  here  is  very  illuminating.  Turkey  was  for- 
bidden to  borrow  money  from  Uncle  Sam  for  the  Bagdad  rail- 
way, one  thousand  miles  of  which  was  built  by  German  money 
and  engineered  by  German  engineers.  From  Calais  to'  Cal- 
cutta! There's  a  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme  for  you  that  would 
make  the  Imperial  Banque  as  big  as  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  might  be  remarked  that  neither  Calais  nor  Calcutta  belong 
to  Germany.  What  of  that?  Didn't  Clive  and  Wolfe  grab 
India  and  Canada? 

Closely  connected  with  economic  expansion,  we  shall 
always  find  political  ambition.  The  German  Emperor  had 
many  sons,  and  although  it  appears  fantastic,  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt  he  would  enjoy  having  them  so  many  Governor- 
Generals  if  he  could  dig  up  posts  and  places  for  them.  Eng- 
land, his  bete  noir,  would  soon  impose  her  sons  on  the  colonies 
if  they  weren't  too  plebeian  and  democratic.  That  develop- 
ment he  could  see  coming,  and  he  grew  sea-green  with  jealousy. 
But  the  old  wine  is  too  strong  for  the  new  bottles. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  limited  monarchy  and 
autocracy.    The  difference  runs  all  the  way  between  John  and 
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Charles.  Germans  haven't  read  English  history,  and  they 
have  no  political  initiative  of  their  own,  Theyr'e  not  a  particle 
as  a  people  more  powerful  than  the  Russians.  Neither  the 
Reichstag  or  the  Duma  are  more  than  debating  schools.  The 
Chancellor  comes  down  with  a  policy,  and  unless  there  is  a 
veritable  explosion,  like  Mr.  Ward  precipitated  on  the  ''King 
or  the  Commons,"  if  they  debate  till  doomsday,  it  will  make 
no  difference  to  his  budget.  In  fact,  the  Chancellor  is  not 
chosen  by  the  Chamber;  he  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
to  him  alone  is  he  responsible.  In  both  these  countries  they 
enjoy  only  the  ghost  of  democracy,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  the 
ghost  just  the  same.  The  whole  thing  is  feudalism  pure  and 
simple — the  last  fortress  of  that  once  useful  and  necessary 
system;  but  democracy  is  as  inevitable  as  doom  and  destiny, 
and  this  war  is  the  last  kick  of  an  institution  that  soon  will 
be  a  corpse. 

If  by  any  chance  the  German  autocracy  should  win  with 
a  mighty  army  and  an  invincible  navy  that  could  corsair  the 
universal  sea,  would  not  the  Emperor  impose  on  his  knee 
creaking  neighbours  almost  any  politcal  status  he  desired? 
Certainly,  Russia,  the  United  States  of  South  America  (a  poli- 
tical possibility),  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
united  dominions  of  England  would  be  the  only  autonomies  in 
the  Western  world  he  would  have  to  meet  on  terms  of  equality. 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  another  element  more  volcanic 
and  vitriolic  than  them  all — the  question  of  tribal  ascendancy. 
Roughly  speaking,  Europe  has  the  Anglo-Celts,  the  Latins, 
the  Teutons,  and  the  Slavs.  Which  of  these  shall  be  dominant? 
Or  shall  it  be  the  old  balance  of  power  armed  to  the  teeth? 
Or,  better  still,  shall  it  be  a  loose  federation  of  States,  where 
each,  retaining  its  normal  political  status,  will  be  responsible 
to  all  for  its  conduct?  The  latter  would  be  ideal,  but  will  it 
ever  be  actual? 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  the  Balkan  wars 
uncovered  a  condition,  a  prowess,  and  a  preparedness  for  war 
among  the  league  that  was  distinctly  disquieting  to  Germany, 
and  at  once  upset  the  planned  protectorate  over  Turkey  which 
she  had  been  nursing  for  a  decade.    It  was  a  man's  hand  on 
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the  horizon  which,  in  her  imagination  and  may  be  in  fact,  hid 
the  whole  of  Eussia  behind  it.  In  brief,  since  then  Pan-Slavism 
was  face  to  face  with  Pan-Germanism.  The  Iroquois  and  the 
Hurons  over  again;  it  was  a  question  of  tribal  ascendancy. 
The  Latins  and  the  Anglo-Celts  all  together  were  quite  despic- 
able. Being  peaceful,  industrious,  simple  folk,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  seemed  to  Germany  the  psychological  moment  to 
strike  and  trounce  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  one  by 
one,  if  possible — a  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  the  West  first, 
and  then  a  struggle  to  the  death  with  the  monster  octopus  of 
the  East.  But  dreams,  and  even  calculations,  don't  always 
come  true. 

History,  a  very  innocent  and  amiable  agency,  may  well 
be  said  to  have  been  the  subliminal  and  subtle  force  making 
for  war.  Napoleon's  desire  for  world-empire  and  indefinately 
enduring  dynasty  —  for  such  per  se  is  the  conception  of 
the  state — his  military  madness,  and  his  phenomenal  political 
career,  had  really  pre-empted  and  monopolized  the  world- 
stage  for  a  hundred  years.  Was  it  not  high  time  that  a  Hohen- 
zoUern  should  show  that  the  breed  had  not  degenerated? 
Frederick  the  Great  was  a  German.  He  hadn't  the  resources, 
the  kultur,  the  vision,  of  William  II.;  he  couldn't  possibly  de- 
ceive Francis  Joseph  worse  than  Frederick  did  Maria  Theresa. 
Besides  that,  Turkey  seemed  a  willing  and  stupid  victim. 
There  would  be  an  empire  stretching  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  If 
he  succeeded,  history  would  probably  call  him  Great.  Then, 
too,  to  the  north  there  was  a  barbarian  named  Peter — that 
history  called  great.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  weld  the  Russian 
peoples  together,  make  religion  a  department  of  the  State, 
thus  creating  a  self-sufficient  empire.  Why  shouldn't  William 
preside  over  a  great  empire  and  a  great  Church?  Cousin 
George  even  was  such.  To  go  a  little  further  back,  didn't 
Charlemange  found  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  had  lasted  a  thousand  years  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
descript dynasty.  Julius  Caesar,  too,  in  his  high  and  palmy 
days,  founded  an  empire  or  cemented  one  and  wrote  a  book, 
the  obsession  of  the  colleges.  If  things  went  right,  couldn't 
William  write  such  a  book  or  cull  and  compile  one  from  the 
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"next  war"  by  Von  Bernard!  (bless  the  mark!)?  Surely  at 
least  Teutonic  colleges  would  dote  and  ponder  on  its  pages. 
The  Germans  teach  history  well,  we  hear,  in  that  "high  and 
mighty"  way  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  where  facts 
dwarf  and  are  forgotten  in  the  sweeping  causes  that  produce 
them  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  them.  History  thus 
taught  might  make  some  dream  dreams,  especially  if  oppor- 
tunity were  at  hand  with  her  armies  and  navies.  At  any  rate, 
to  start  at  the  end  of  a  row  (either  end)  of  military  prodigies 
like  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  would  be  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished ! 

Yet,  with  all  this  leaven  in  the  mass,  there  was  a  handicap, 
there  was  need  of  a  crisis,  a  provoking  cause.  Butchering  or 
botching  a  telegram  was  played  out,  and  there  was  a  reason. 
In  forty-four  years  the  world  had  studied  ethics  and  history. 
One  Lord  Haldane  had  been  talking  at  "Washington — the  inno- 
cent, amiable — on  "the  higher  neighbourhood  of  nations," 
which  meant  in  the  old-fashioned  way  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  international  law.  A  Peace  Palace  had  been  built 
at  The  Hague  by  one  Andrew  the  Ironmaster  and  Laird  of 
Skibo.  It  was  actually  intended  to  educate  the  world  in  the 
ethics  of  honour,  arbitration,  and  the  like.  Pacification  through 
this  propaganda  had  become  more  than  a  doctrine  and  mili- 
tarism, with  its  braid  and  brutality,  was  losing  caste.  There 
was  an  individual  consciousness,  a  national,  a  world  conscious- 
ness, that  the  sword  must  be  beaten  into  a  plowshare.  Once 
more,  there  was  even  a  conscience  awakened  in  the  matter. 
Was  the  game  of  war  right  when  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
would  be  as  effective  as  the  arbitrament  of  arms  ?  Germany 
had  taught  our  post-graduates  all  that,  and  sent  us  professors 
of  psychology  to  clear  up  our  heads  on  the  fundamentals  of 
sociology,  and  how  could  she  now  doctor  and  destroy  tele- 
grams ?  She  therefore  had  to  wait  and  wait  and  wait  till  Kiel 
was  opened,  and  Ferdinand  was  killed,  which  two  things,  rather 
fortunately,  almost  synchronized. 

THE  REV.  A.  O'MALLEY. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Corpus  Christi 


Pavilioned  'neath  a  canopy  of  gold 

Down  the  long  aisle  the  Lord  of  Heaven  goes ; 
Through  pictured  windows  coloured  radiance  glows. 

And  the  great  organ  swells  its  thunder  bold ! 

Sweet  incense  rises  as  in  days  of  old, 

"When  chiefs  and  kings  from  jewelled  thrones  uprose 
To  follow  humbly  with  the  throng  that  flows 

In  Christ's  grand  Eucharistic  host  enrolled! 

There  is  no  earthly  triumph  like  to  this, 

No  pomp  of  war  or  glinting  steel  is  there — 
It  is  the  Lord  of  Peace  and  Love  that  comes. 
The  world's  unhallowed  pageantry  we  miss, 
But  high  in  heaven  angelic  trumpets  blare, 
And  radiant  cohorts  roll  reverberant  drums. 

THE  REV.  J.  B.  BOLLARD. 


'  /^ 
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To  Dr.  William  Joseph  Fischer 

The  gift  of  song,  debased  to  venal  notes, 
Is  valued  for  the  lucre  that  it  brings ; 
Thy  lyre  is  tuned  to  sweeter,  holier  things, 

Recking  but  little  of  the  miser  groats. 

Like  matin  song  that,  incense-laden  floats, 

Down  shadowy  aisles  on  mystic,  prayerful  wings, 
To  aching  hearts  thy  muse  as  sweetly  clings 

As  fairy  music  heard  round  haunted  moats. 

O  sing  to  us  again  a  thousand  songs — 

The  brook,  the  breeze,  the  robin's  round-a-lay. 
The  rushing  shadows  on  the  purple  hills — 
Give  utt  'ranee  to  the  melody  that  throngs 
The  golden  portals  of  thy  thoughts  to-day, 
And  thy  pure  soul  with  mystic  music  fills. 

THE  REV.  D.  A.  CASEY,  ''Columba." 
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The  Poetry  of  Dr.  Fischer 

/-ll^NE  day  in  the  November  of  last  year  the  postman  brought 
Mp  me  an  ''author's  copy"  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  "William 
Joseph  Fischer,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  wanted  to 
sing  the  praises  of  this  most  unobtrusive  of  our  Catholic  writ- 
ers. A  book  by  "one  of  ourselves"  has  always  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  me,  albeit  they  are  not  always  the  last  word  in 
craftsmanship.  But  the  reading  of  "The  Toiler"  was  an  unal- 
loyed pleasure.  And  reading  it,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
how  it  happened  that,  resident  in  Canada  for  six  long  years,  I 
had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  gentle  singer  long  be- 
fore. Of  course,  I  had  come  across,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
columns  of  the  various  papers  and  magazines,  a  Poetic  gem 
above  his  name ;  but  until  the  dainty  volume  in  green  and  gold 
came  to  my  desk  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  children 
of  his  poetic  fancy  had  been  permanently  housed  between 
boards.  So  well  do  our  Catholic  authors  succeed  in  hiding 
their  light  under  the  bushel. 

Now,  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  critical  review  of  Dr. 
Fischer's  work.  Such  talents  as  I  possess  I  readily  acknowl- 
edge, are  not  of  the  critical  school,  and  hence  the  reader  will 
pardon  me  if  this  tribute  to  the  work  of  a  brother  poet  and 
friend  is  rambling  and  discursive.  One  does  not  stand  on 
ceremony  with  a  friend,  and  under  that  sweet  title  I  am  vain 
enough  to  reckon,  not  only  the  Doctor,  but  also  the  readers 
of  "The  Lilies." 

"The  Toiler  and  Other  Poems,"  the  second  edition  of 
which  is  from  the  presses  of  William  Briggs,  is  pre-eminently 
the  work  of  an  optimist — of  one  who  sees  "books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything, ' '  The 
beauties  of  nature,  the  innocence  of  little  children,  the  mystery 
of  love,  the  sacredness  of  work,  the  sanctity  of  home  associa- 
tions, such  are  his  themes-  Of  such  apparently  simple  things 
he  sings  naturally  and  simply.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
then,  that  Dr.  Fischer  is  not  a  "poet's  poet,"  for  which  at 
least  one  of  his  readers  and  admirers  is  supremely  thankful. 
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If  there  are  those  who  can  enjoy  a  cubist  or  futurist  picture, 
there  are  probably  some  who  take  unaffected  delight  in  the 
work  of  a  "poet's  poet,"  whose  sole  aim  and  desire  would 
appear  to  be  to  endeavour  to  say  nothing  in  the  most  unima- 
ginably cryptic  and  mysterious  manner.  The  present  writer 
is  not  of  that  select  coterie,  and  on  that  account  will  be  par- 
doned for  rejoicing  that  Dr.  Fischer  is  great  enough  to  be 
simple,  and  writes  to  be  understood.  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Fischer,  but  my  mental  picture  of 
the  poet  is  as  unlike  the  conventional  portrait  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  If  I  ever  happen  upon  a 
genius,  long-haired  and  unwashed,  I  will  not  call  out :  ''Hello, 
Dr.  Fischer!" 

The  keynote  of  ''The  Toiler"  is  exquisitely  sounded  in 
the  poetic  preface  from  Charles  J.  0  'Malley : 

"I  gather  my  poems  out  of  the  heart  of  the  clover, 

Out  of  the  wayside  weeds,  out  of  the  meadows  about  me — 

In  gleams  from  the  dewdrop's  soul,  from  the  wings  of  birds  shaken 

downwards; 
Poems  the  night-rain  brings,  shot  through  the  beaches  incessant, 
Poems  the  grasshopper  sings,  beating  his  noonday  labour. 
All  things  sing  to  me — cry,  laughter,  or  tears,  or  music; 
The  storm  hath  its  rhythmical  beat,  the  day  its  musical  cadence; 
Ever  an  ebb  or  flow,  a  flame,  or  a  mournful  nightfall; 
A  rivulet  bearded  with  moss,  to  me  is  Theocritus  singing; 
A  violet,  bursting  in  spring,  thrills  me  with  exquisite  music; 
A  child's  voice,  heard  in  the  dusk,  shakes  me  with  infinite  pathos; 
The  flash  of  the  daybreak's  sword,  the  march  of  the  midnight  planets; 
The  sweep  of  the  mighty  winds,  the  shout  of  the  prophet-voiced  thunder. 
Restlessly  throb  in  my  soul,  and  shape  themselves  into  measure." 

For  the  poet  the  image  of  God  is  in  everything  that  He  has 
made,  and  all  creation  is  one  grand  symphony  of  praise.  A 
St.  Francis  could  not  write  more  intimately  or  more  tenderly 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  it  is  in  response  to  that  note  that 
his  lyre  breathes  sweetest  music.  What  delicacy  of  conception 
and  depth  of  feeling  are  evinced  in  the  following : 

"I  love  the  white-capped,  peaceful  clouds,  so  still, 
That  travel  down  the  blue  aisles  of  the  day. 
Like  young  life's  pure-souled  hopes,  fresh  in  the  play 

Of  godlen  sunbeams,  shooting  'cross  the  hill. 

I  love  the  small  voice  of  the  little  rill. 
So  baby-like  crooning  a  welcome  gay. 
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The  green  field  near,  holding  the  placid  bay 
In  her  strong  arms,  while  sings  the  whip-poor-will. 

Spring  tunes  her  lutes  to  richest  melodies. 
On  her  pure  soul  the  violet  shelter  finds — 
And  O!  the  light  footsteps  of  scented  winds 

That  wander  from  the  open,  healthy  seas! 

O  first  love!  yea,  I  prize  thee  much  and  more. 
The  song  of  glad  birds  through  God's  open  door." 

Here  is  a  dainty  morsel  that  enshrines  a  very  pretty  thought 
The  First  Snowfall. 


"The  Lord  came  down  from  heaven 

In  the  night  time  when  all  was  still, 
And  the  moon  leaned  so  wearily, 

Upon  a  distant,  lonely  hill. 

He  trod  the  city's  thoroughfares 
To  protect  His  own  poor  from  harm; 

He  stopped  to  dry  the  orphan's  tears, 
When  His  white  cloak  slid  from  His  arm." 

We  take  one  more  example  of  his  nature  songs : 
"There  is  music  in  the  whisper  of  the  lisping,  summer  breeze, 

There  is  music  In  the  river  as  it  flows; 
There  are  songs  unsung  that  rustle  through  the  blossom-frosted  trees, 

When  pale  twilight  gleams  their  crimson  tints  disclose. 

There  is  music  in  the  buzzing  of  the  little  busy  bee 

As  he  fills  with  love  the  lily's  willing  ears. 
And  it  tunes  her  heart  to  gladness,  white  and  throbbing  in  its  glee. 

As  he  wipes  her  face  and  dries  her  dewy  tears. 

There  Is  music  in  the  marshes  when  the  bobolinks  awake 

And  the  daylight  fioats  upon  its  sunny  wings. 
When  their  mellow  peals  so  joyous  wake  the  cricket  on  the  brake, 

And  full  soft  forthwith  their  matin  gladly  rings. 

There  is  music  full  of  feeling  in  the  sighing  of  a  tree. 

Such  a  minor  tone  of  sorrow  or  of  woe; 
And  athwart  our  heartstrings  tender  sadly  floats  a  threnody. 

From  out  the  dead-and-buried  long  ago. 

There  is  music  full  of  fury  in  the  hissing  of  the  waves. 

When  their  frantic  faces  foam  upon  the  shore; 
And  there's  music  in  the  woodland  green,  that  guards  the  silent  graves. 

Where  the  waters,  rushing,  spume  and  sigh  and  roar. 

There  is  music  in  the  echo  of  a  distant  waterfall, 
There  are  songs  unwritten  floating  through  the  air. 

And  field,  forest,  fen,  and  mountain  hear  the  summer's  cheery  call — 
There  is  music,  music,  music  everywhere." 
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So  there  is  music  everywhere  through  the  pages  that  enshrine 
Dr.  Fischer's  beautiful  nature  songs;  but  we  must  not  linger 
longer  beneath  their  thrall,  since  other  notes  are  ringing  in 
our  ears. 

It  is  not  strange  that  one  who  so  loves  the  mellow  notes 
of  the  bobolink,  the  luring  call  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  sleepy 
drone  of  the  bee,  and  the  chirp,  chirp  of  the  cricket,  should 
linger  at  the  door  for  the  sound  of  children's  footsteps  and 
the  golden  melody  of  childish  laughter.  And  so  we  find  in 
Dr.  Fischer's  pages  some  of  the  sweetest  child  songs  that  ever 
made  music  in  a  poet's  heart-    Here  is  a  charming  one : 

The  Children. 

"God  bless  the  children!     They  are  dear 
To  all  of  us;  the  salty  tear 
Stings  not  so  much  when  they  are  round. 
Their  tender  feet  upon  the  ground 
Grow  tired  on  the  long,  long  way, 
But  God  is  with  them  in  their  play, 
And  clothes  them  with  pure  thoughts  each  day — 
The  little  white-souled  children! 

We  meet  them  in  Life's  throbbing  street, 
In  blinding  storm  and  burning  heat; 
In  their  deep  eyes  the  yesternights 
Of  peaceful  dreams  and  sweet  delights. 
Upon  their  lips,  the  red,  warm  press 
Of  spring  berries;  a  tenderness 
In  their  dear  smiles  of  weariness — 
The  little  white-souled  children! 

Their  pleasant  worlds  are  flower-blown, 
Their  hearts  know  neither  ache  nor  moan, 
For,  through  the  hours  of  afternoon, 
Joy  sings  for  them  a  stirring  rune. 
God's  gardens,  they  are  far  away. 
And  when  the  stars  come  out  to  play, 
They  sleep  and  dream  at  close  of  day— 
The  little  white-souled  children! 

Ah,  cruel  Time!  pray  wait  for  them 

In  their  short-liv'd  Bethlehem! 

The  world  is  full  of  men  and  tears; 

O  leave  them,  then,  these  few  short  years! 

For  soon  their  hearts  must  break  with  pain, 

Their  hands  must  smart,  else  toil  in  vain. 

But  O  we  pray  that  they  remain. 

Through  life,  God's  white-souled  children!" 
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In  common  with  every  Catholic  poet,  Dr.  Fischer  loves  to  linger 
in  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  and  very  sweetly  does  he  sing 
of  the  things  of  God.  "In  the  Cloister,"  "The  First  Mass," 
"A  Song  of  the  End,"  "Invocation,"  and  "In  the  Cathedral," 
are  vibrant  with  religious  feeling.    We  quote  the  last: 

In  the  Cathedral. 

The  city's  tempting  voice  sounds  far  outside 
These  sacred  walls;  a  breath  of  tender  prayer 
Lingers  upon  the  incense-laden  air. 

Here  hopes  have  dawned  and  bitter  tears  been  dried; 

Despairing  sinners,  here,  have  knelt  and  sighed. 
And  sued  their  God  for  mercy;  hearts,  laid  bare 
By  sorrow  keen,  have  found  a  shelter  rare 

In  these  grey  walls,  where  peace  and  love  abide. 

And,  as  I  kneel,  the  moonlit  night  doth  steal 
Softly  around  the  cross-tipped  altar's  height, 
To  crown  the  Christ's  head  with  her  gleams  of  light; 

And  fresh  upon  my  sin-stained  soul  I  feel 
The  touch  of  God's  pure  finger  in  the  night, 

And  lips  give  vent  to  joys  that  thoughts  conceal. 

Even  his  love  songs  come  to  us  incense-laden.  Passionate 
they  are,  but  with  a  passion  that  is  pure  as  the  white  soul  of 
a  vestal.  "A  Love  Song"  and  "Love  is  With  Me  to  the  End" 
are  tender  and  charming.    ' '  Would  You  ? "  is  a  little  gem. 

As  there  must  be  shading  in  a  picture,  so  Dr.  Fischer's 
lyre  is  not  always  attuned  to  notes  of  gladness.  The  tear  is 
blended  with  the  smile.  "Faces  in  the  Street"  reveals  the  soul 
of  one  who  can  enter  into  and  sympathize  with  the  ills  of 
humanity : 

"Sitting,  sad  and  silent,  peering  down  into  the  crowded  street, 

I  hear  the  sounds  of  weary  feet. 

And  my  longing  spirit  craves 

Just  a  blessing  on  those  faces  staring  down  into  their  graves. 

Theirs  has  been  a  reckless  failing — just  a  little  day  by  day — 

And  they  halted  on  the  way. 

In  life's  twilight  hour,  most  sweet, 

0  great  God!  look  down  with  pity  on  those  poor  faces  In  the  street." 

We  would  like  to  quote  another  poem  of  this  class,  "The  City's 
Poor,' '  but  space  forbids. 
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One  more  citation  from  this  splendid  book,  and  we  have 
done.    Here  is  the  last  verse  of  ''The  Toiler": 

"'Tis  better  far  to  love  than  hate, 

Better  to  give  than  take; 
Better  act  sooner  than  too  late, 

For  life's  own  precious  sake. 
This  world  is  but  a  stopping  place. 
And  hearts  are  poor  and  sad. 
Then  do  thy  share  and  help  to  grace. 

And  make  life's  twilights  glad." 

The  reading  of  Dr.  Fischer's  poems  leaves  me  but  with  one 
regret,  and  that  is  the  thought  that  a  busy  professional  life 
has  interfered  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetic  gift.  It  is  all 
too  seldom  now  that  we  happen  upon  the  product  of  his  pen. 
Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  he  will  give  us  yet  again  of  the  rich 
storehouse  of  his  fancy?  The  readers  of  ''The  Toiler"  will 
join  with  us  in  pleading  for  the  dream  children  that  are  beat- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  cultured  mind.  If  he  should  prove  deaf 
to  our  appeal,  Canadian  literature  will  be  the  poorer  for  his 
silence,  and  Catholic  letters  will  be  deprived  of  a  distinction 
that  his  admirers  feel  he  is  ably  qualified  to  confer  upon  them. 

THE  KEY.  D.  A.  CASEY,  "Columba." 
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A  Lesson  on  the  Liturgy 

A  FAIRLY  well-built  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age  was  shown 
into  the  priest's  study.  "Good  evening,  Father  Thorn- 
ton." "Good  evening,  Basil,  my  boy.  What  is  the 
trouble  this  evening?  No  more  illness  at  home?  No?  That 
is  good.  How  is  your  mother?  Is  she  becoming  more  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  the  baby?"    "Oh,  she  is  very  well,  except 

when  Mrs.  B and  Mrs.  K come  in;  then  she  talks  all 

her  trouble  over  again,  and  at  last  begins  to  weep.  I  wish 
those  women  would  stay  away.  They  are  both  there  now,  so 
I'm  glad  I  had  an  excuse  to  get  away.  I  told  them  I  had  a 
question  to  ask  you,  Father."  Then  he  fidgeted  in  his  chair, 
turned  his  cap  round  in  his  hands,  and  waited. 

"Well,  what  is  the  question?"  said  the  priest,  putting  his 
breviary  on  the  desk. 

"Well,  it's  about  school.    We  were  reading  a  poem  in  the 

English  class,  and  Mr.  S ,  the  teacher,  said  there  was  an 

illusion  to  the  Catholic  Church " 

"Allusion,  perhaps." 

"Yes,  to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  all  its  ceremonies,  and 
the  poem  shows  that  religion  practised  at  home  is  the  best  and 
most  pleasing  to  God.  A  father  reading  the  Bible  Saturday 
night  to  his  family  has  more  real  piety  than  priests,  because 
their  religion  is  all  on  the  outside  on  Sundays." 

"You  mean  that  the  poet  wished  to  show  that?" 

"Ye-es." 

"Because  the  poem  does  not  show  it.  It  would  have  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  is  probably  an  assumption  of  the 
author,  and  it  cannot  prove  what  is  not  true.  You  have  heard 
the  saying,  'that  contains  more  truth  than  poetry'?" 

"Yes.     Yes,  Father." 

' '  Well,  I  believe  that  you  are  speaking  of  a  poem  that  con- 
tains more  poetry  than  truth,  or  it  contains  only  half  a  truth, 
and  we  want  the  whole  truth.  And  now,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  conjecture  the  name  of  the  author  and  of  his  poem,  I 
should  suggest  Burns'  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night.'  " 
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' '  That 's  it,  Father !    How  did  you  know  ? ' ' 

''Oh,  I  do  not  know  everything;  but  it  is  a  parish  priest's 
duty  to  know  something  about  the  curriculum  in  schools  fre- 
quented by  his  parishioners. ' ' 

"That's  what  father  said.  When  I  showed  him  the  lesson, 
he  said  that  the  poet  was  judging  priests  rashly,  and  would 
probably  prefer  now  not  to  be  judged  rashly  by  them,  and  for 
me  to  tell  you  about  it. ' ' 

"Ah!  Well,  perhaps  this  is  the  passage  itself" — quoting 
from  memory : 

"The  priest-like  father  reads  the  saored  page, 
tf  *  *  *  *  * 

"Then,   kneeling  down  to   heaven's   eternal   king, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays: 

"Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole; 
But  haply  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul; 

And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol." 

"Why,  Father,  how  do  you  know  that?" 

"Humph!  by  working  hard  forty  years  ago  to  learn  it 
with  other  matter,  and  by  having  a  good  memory.  You  will 
allow  me  to  flatter  myself  that  much?" 

Basil  shifted  his  position,  looked  up  at  the  electric  light, 
then  at  the  buff-coloured  wall  stencilled  in  maroon,  and  finally 
at  the  two  other  sides  of  the  room,  which  were  filled  with  well- 
loaded  book-shelves. 

"What  a  lot  of  books  you  have.  Father!  Did  you  have 
to  read  all  them  to  be  a  priest  ? ' ' 

Father  Thornton  gazed  abstractedly  a  few  moments,  and 
then  proceeded : 

"Like  many  young  people,  you  may  think  that  whatever 
appears  on  a  printed  page  is  true,  or  whatever  a  teacher  says 
must  be  correct.  But  there  is  no  index  to  prevent  writing  or 
publishing  untruths.     This  author  is  contrasting  private  and 
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public  worship  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  He  chooses 
a  pious  country  family  of  his  own  faith,  and  gives  us  a  picture 
of  their  Saturday  evening  reunion  and  of  their  subsequent 
devotions.  This  is  very  good.  We  do  not  condemn  private 
or  family  worship,  do  we?  We  rather  enjoin  it,  teaching  you 
to  say  your  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  instructing  you 
in  the  truths  that  our  Lord  thought  proper  to  reveal  and  wishes 
you  to  know.    Do  you  not  have  prayers  at  home  ? ' ' 

''Yes,  Father." 

''Do  not  your  parents  teach  you  the  Catechism  and  Bible 
History  at  home  ? " 

' '  Sometimes  father  does,  but  it 's  generally  mother. ' ' 

"Well,  good  as  all  this  is,  it  is  not  enough.  We  must  wor- 
ship the  God  that  made  us,  and  for  what  He  made  us.  Let 
us  see.  You  have  life,  a  body  and  a  soul,  health,  intelligence, 
and  you  must  worship  God  for  all  this.  Now,  did  you  ever 
read  Eobinson  Crusoe?  Well,  if,  unlike  him,  you  were  aban- 
doned when  you  were  born,  you  would  not  live  long.  You 
needed  a  family  to  nourish  you  and  raise  you.  And  if,  when 
grown  up,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  you  were  cast  adrift,  you 
would  have  to  be  your  own  architect,  carpenter,  and  black- 
smith; your  own  farmer,  miller,  hunter,  butcher,  baker,  and 
cook ;  your  own  tailor  and  shoemaker ;  your  own  doctor,  nurse, 
and  priest,  with  no  one  to  speak  to  all  during  your  life  nor  at 
the  moment  of  death.  You  would  make  little  progress  except 
in  making  goatskin  garments,  and  acquire  little  except  patience 
in  listening  to  a  parrot.  Well,  you  would  soon  yearn  for 
society,  and  know  that  it  is  morally  necessary  to  our  nature. 
So  what  have  we?  A  rational  animal  come  into  this  world, 
needing  a  small  domestic  society  for  his  preservation  and  train- 
ing, and  a  larger  society  for  the  further  perfection  of  his  being. 
We  are  individuals,  we  are  domestic,  we  are  social.  Under 
these  three  aspects  we  have  special  tendencies  and  needs,  and 
under  them  we  attain  to  special  benefits.  All  this  is  from 
nature,  and  therefore  from  God,  the  Author  of  nature.  Who 
has  so  fashioned  us  and  enriched  human  nature  that  we  seek 
society  and  find  our  perfection  in  it.  Then,  under  these  aspects 
or  heads  man  should  worship  God  for  what  He  is.    He  must 
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as  an  individual  worship  God- — that  is,  privately — he  must  as 
a  social  being  worship  God — that  is,  in  society,  publicly. 

"Now,  as  an  individual  that  has  also  received  a  body, 
which  wishes  to  take  part  in  everything  else  here  below,  his 
worship  should,  sometimes  at  least,  be  accompanied  by  move- 
ments of  the  body,  or  be  external.  And  as  a  social  being  his 
worship,  besides  being  internal,  must  be  external;  for  how 
can  society  offer  homage  to  God  without  its  members  meeting 
together,  praying  to  Him,  and  praising  Him  aloud  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  faithful? 

"Well,  what  does  your  poet  imply?  That  private  family 
devotion  is  superior  or  sufficient?  The  Chinese  do  the  same, 
and  I  give  him  grace  of  the  alliance.  He  considers  a  congre- 
gation at  public  divine  service — presumably  Catholics  assisting 
at  High  Mass — where  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed to  edify  and  instruct  the  people  as  well  as  to  glorify 
our  Divine  Master.  He  assumes  that  at  least  the  priest's  devo- 
tion is  wanting  in  sincerity,  because  it  has  all  the  outward 
'grace' — nothing  internal,  because  there  is  an  external.  Now, 
tell  me  why  did  you  take  off  your  hat  when  you  came  in  here  ? ' ' 

"Because  my  mother  always  trained  me  to  do  so  when  I 
went  anywhere." 

"But  why?" 

"Oh,  to  show  respect  for  other  people,  and  also  for  myself, 
so  that  I  might  appear  civilized,  not  boorish. ' ' 

"Did  you  really  mean  to  show  me  respect?" 

"Why,  yes,  Father,  of  course." 

"Well,  if  I  said  you  did  not  mean  it,  that  your  action  was 
all  on  the  outside?" 

"Ha,  ha!  I  see.  Father.  It  would  be  neither  truth  nor 
poetry.  But  some  lads  at  school  said  God  is  not  like  us — He 
does  not  need  our  politeness. ' ' 

"Well,  speaking  of  needs,  I  assure  you  that  He  has  much 
less  need  of  our  boorishness  or  theirs. 

"But,  once  more.  Did  you  not  say  that  your  mother  is 
addicted  to  talking  about  the  baby's  illness  and  death,  and 
that  this  has  a  certain  effect  upon  her?  She  loves  the  child 
always,  but  the  recital  of  these  sad  events  moves  her  feelings 
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and  confirms  her  in  that  love,  rooting  it  more  firmly  in  her 
heart.  Now,"  said  the  priest,  rising  and  pacing  the  floor,  "a 
boy  is  brought  up  in  a  good,  Christian  family,  is  well  trained 
in  mind  and  heart  at  school,  and  after  a  long  course  in  a 
seminary  becomes  a  priest.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  teach- 
ings, actions,  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  as  contained  in  Holy 
"Writ;  he  has  studied  the  history  and  liturgy  of  his  Church, 
until  he  knows  the  origin  and  signification  of  all  its  rites;  he 
knows  that  by  them,  especially  the  Mass,  he  is  made  one  with 
the  first  Christian  Church,  and,  like  its  adherents,  is  led  to 
reflect  on  all  that  these  rites  commemorate.  He  stands  at  the 
altar,  with  his  back  to  the  people,  and  no  distractions  from  the 
world;  his  very  clothing,  the  objects  before  his  eyes — crucifix, 
lights,  chalice,  pictured  windows,  the  missal  itself  with  its 
illuminated  pages — all  speak  of  what  is  most  sacred;  while 
the  words  that  he  reads  and  recites  embody  the  substance  of 
Christ 's  work  on  earth,  and  tell  the  story  of  His  passion,  death, 
and  glorious  resurrection.  Do  you  think  the  priest  in  such 
circumstances  is  not  moved,  that  he  does  not  thrill  to  the  inner- 
most depths  of  his  heart  with  that  devotion  of  which  he  gives 
evidence  in  outward  actions?  Why,  boy,"  pausing  a  moment 
in  his  walk,  "he  cannot  help  feeling  it,  just  as  my  earnestness 
now  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  impels  me  to  smite  this 
desk." 

The  breviary  bounded,  and  Basil  looked  imperturbably 
alert. 

"Now,  here  is  a  truth,"  he  resumed.  "Our  external 
actions  and  our  speech  have  an  influence  on  our  minds  and 
feelings.  "Why,  when  one  reads  the  litany  for  the  dying,  or 
sings  those  for  the  dead  in  the  presence  of  the  mourner,  or 
reads  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  or  makes  the  way  of  the  Cross, 
one  is  glad  that  training  has  imposed  a  certain  gravity  of 
demeanour  that  represses  any  unseemly  display  of  feeling. 
Even  the  unworthy  among  nature 's  unfortunates  know  that  the 
rehearsal  of  their  woes  in  the  priest's  ears  often  penetrate 
through  a  hard  head  to  a  soft  heart  and  lessening  purse. ' ' 

*  *  Yes,  Father,  I  know — the  tramps.  Dad  says  they  impose 
on  you." 
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' '  Ahem !  Well,  I  was  saying  that  your  fine  author  chooses 
one  private  assembly  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  and  a 
public  assembly  of  ours.  He  is  a  poet,  a  maker — you  study 
etymology,  of  course — and  he  makes  these  two  assemblies,  the 
one  sincerely  religious,  the  other  hypocritically  devout,  just 
to  please  himself.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  ' '  Red  Gauntlet, ' '  gives 
us  another  sample  of  a  Saturday  night  religious  service  as  led 
by  one  Thomas  Trumbull,  of  the  same  religious  persuasion 
and  nationality.  Ho,  ho !  a  very  fine  service,  indeed.  How- 
ever, putting  aside  all  prejudice,  I  should  not  take  it  as  an 
example  by  which  to  judge  a  whole  religious  people. 

"Or,  we  could  find  very  real  and  practical  devotion  of 
the  cottage  type  in  the  homes  of  people  who  have  as  well  their 
public  liturgy,  'pompous  strain  and  sacerdotal  stole,'  and 
where  more  so  than  in  Ireland?  There  you  will  find  intensity 
of  faith,  purity  of  morals,  nightly  recitation  of  the  Rosary, 
intimate  sympathy  with  our  Divine  Lord,  and  also  the  strong- 
est attachment  to  men  that  display  'devotion's  every  grace' — 
with  the  heart." 

"But,  Father,  Jim  Barnes  said  that  Catholics  were  good 
to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  but  he  couldn't  see  why  the  priest 
did  so  many  funny  things.  He  said  there  was  no  sense  in 
reading  out  of  a  book  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  then  have  the 
boy  carry  it  back  again  to  finish  up;  that  our  Saviour  did  not 
have  any  of  these  ceremonies,  and  did  not  tell  us  to  have  them. ' ' 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  He  said  all  these  things 
were  superstitions,  and  that  a  lot  of  your  ceremonies  were 
from  the  pagans." 

"Well,  well!  Do  I  have  to  begin  a  class  in  Apologetics 
to-night?"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  on  the  desk.  Then, 
seating  himself,  he  leaned  over  with  a  hand  on  each  knee. 

"See  here,  my  lad.  Is  everything  that  pagans  or  non- 
Christians  do  wrong?  Some  of  them  taught  the  existence  of 
one  G6d;  were  they  wrong?  The  Mahometans  and  the  Bud- 
dhists fast;  so  did  our  Lord.  They  kneel  down  or  prostrate 
themselves  in  prayer;  so  did  our  Lord  in  Gethsemani.  The 
Mahometans  preach  or  exhort ;  so  did  our  Lord,  so  do  we,  and 
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so  does  James  Barnes'  worthy  pastor.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Egyptians  and  Jews,  had  their  religious  processions;  so  did 
our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  so  have  we  round  the  church,  or  from 
the  chair  to  the  altar  at  High  Mass,  and  Billy  Sunday  has  his 
up  and  down  the  stage.  The  pagans  had  their  sacrifices  of 
animals;  the  patriarchs,  friends  of  God,  sacrificed  to  Him,  and 
God  Himself  commanded  the  Jews  to  offer  Sunday  sacrifices. 
The  pagans  gave  the  ring  in  marriage,  as  a  ceremony  and  a 
sign;  we  have  preserved  it  in  our  Church  ritual,  and  likewise 
have  they  who  laugh  at  our  forms  and  observances.  The  truth 
is  this,  that  as  the  body  should  take  part  in  adoring  God,  and 
as  society  must  give  Him  supreme  honour,  certain  signs  and 
ceremonies  are  an  integral  part  of  that  religious  service.  We 
have  to  give  expression  to  our  thoughts,  beliefs,  feelings,  and 
aspirations,  and  we  do  so  by  external  signs.  Some  of  these 
are  natural,  as  singing  praise,  praying  aloud,  bending  the 
knee,  folding  the  hands  in  supplication,  and  the  like ;  and  since 
they  are  natural,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  pagans 
used  them  before  we  did. 

"The  Church  borrowed  the  language  of  the  pagans,  per- 
haps some  of  their  music,  certainly  some  of  their  temples  or 
law  courts  for  churches,  and  whatever  was  good  in  their  laws, 
learning,  or  art.  It  borrowed  or  appropriated  many  of  the 
pagans  themselves.  If  it  conferred  the  Christian  character  on 
them  it  could  give  a  Christian  signification  to  some  of  their 
naturally  religious  actions.  As  Cardinal  Newman  says,  it 
would  have  had  to  invent  some  of  these  did  it  not  take  them 
ready-made. 

''However,  if  we  come  to  the  Mass,  we  shall  see  that  the 
rite  itself  is  of  Christian  origin.  Our  Lord  used  ceremonies, 
for  He  celebrated  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Passover — eating  the 
paschal  lamb,  before  instituting  the  Eucharist.  'Then  He 
girded  Himself  with  a  towel' — here  was  a  ceremony — 'and 
washed  the  disciples'  feet.'  Followed  the  Last  Supper  and 
Communion..  This  rite  was  substituted  for  the  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple.  But,  besides  Temple  worship,  the  Jews  abroad  and 
outside  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  synagogues, 
where  they  had  prayers,  hymns,  the  reading  of  the  Law,  and 
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exhortations.  "When  the  apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the 
'glad  tidings'  they  naturally  sought  out  their  own  people  in 
the  synagogues,  and  when  converts  were  made  they  followed 
the  accustomed  rites  of  these  conventicles  with  the  prayers, 
readings,  and  the  rest,  completing  and  perfecting  the  service 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  this  union  of  cere- 
monial we  have  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass. 

"Thus  we  know  historically  that  from  the  earliest  times 
the  Christian  Pontiff,  or  Bishop,  was  wont  to  meet  with  the 
clergy  on  Sundays  and  proceed  to  the  holy  place,  while  chant- 
ers sang  the  Introit,  or  entrance  verse,  and  intoned  the  Litany. 
Then,  all  going  to  a  throne  at  the  side,  the  Pontiff  saluted  the 
clergy  and  people  with,  'The  Lord  be  with  you,'  and  offered 
prayer.  Following  this,  a  cleric  (sub-deacon)  came  forward 
on  the  south  side  and  read  a  part  of  a  prophecy  or  of  an 
Epistle,  representing  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Law.  A 
hymn  was  chanted,  called  the  Graduale,  because  sung  while 
the  chanters  stood  on  the  steps  of  a  small  pulpit  called  the 
'arnbo.'  The  deacon  then  sang  a  small  portion  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  north  side,  representing  the  transition  and  advance 
from  the  Old  Law  to  the  New.  A  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Pontiff.  Then  non-Christians  were  expelled,  the  Pontiff 
went  to  the  altar,  and,  saluting  the  congregation  anew  with 
the  words,  'The  Lord  be  with  you,'  proceeded  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharistic  mysteries.  The  deacon  and  minor  ministers  aided 
him  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  altar,  offering  the  chalice  with 
wine  and  the  paten  with  bread,  holding  up  his  large  robe  to 
leave  his  arms  and  hands  free  at  the  Offertory  and  Consecra- 
tion, and  assisting  him  in  giving  Holy  Communion.  Now, 
when  the  clergy  were  spread  through  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts,  the  Pontiff  or  Bishop,  with  concourse  of  clergy, 
could  not  attend  in  each  place,  and  hence  simple  priests — 
ordained  to  do  so  by  right — offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  all  these  ceremonies  as  far  as  one 
man  might.  When  there  were  no  chanters  nor  music,  he  read 
all  that  used  to  be  sung  by  Bishop,  ministers,  chanters,  and 
people ;  and,  further,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  conform  to  the 
ceremonies  sanctioned  by  such  long  use.     Thus,  even  to-day, 
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he  reads  the  Introit,  formerly  chanted  on  entrance  into  the 
sanctuary;  he  says  the  Kyrie,  or  'Lord  have  mercy,'  probably 
a  relic  of  the  Litany  of  the  saints ;  he  reads  the  Epistle  at  one 
side  of  the  altar,  holding  his  hands  on  the  book,  as  the  sub- 
deacon,  on  this  same  side,  held  the  book  for  himself;  he  reads 
the  Gradual;  he  goes  to  the  other  side  for  the  Gospel,  holding 
his  hands  joined  here,  because  the  book  was  held  for  the  dea- 
con ;  he  repeats  the  '  Lord  be  with  you, '  as  did  the  Bishop,  and 
enters  into  the  more  important  part  of  the  Mass.  The  chasuble, 
his  outer  garment,  has  been  modified  in  form  to  allow  free 
exercise  for  his  arms,  but  the  ceremony  of  holding  up  its 
extremities  at  the  Consecration  is  retained.  It  is  not  an  idle 
ceremony,  but  a  relic  of  the  past,  showing  the  identity  of  the 
Church  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  past.  Candles  are  used,  be- 
cause such  lights  had  to  be  used  when  people  were  obliged  to 
worship  underground  in  the  catacombs,  and  were  retained 
through  custom,  as  also  to  symbolize  the  light  of  heavenly 
doctrines  and  divine  grace. 

"The  vestments  have  come  down  from  the  dress  of  the 
ancients,  who  early  began  to  use  their  best  raiment  for  divine 
service,  and  even  to  adorn  it  and  make  it  of  precious  material. 
Such  distinction  of  attire  was  fitting,  and  even  had  been  com- 
manded in  the  Old  Law ;  its  distinctive  form  has  been  retained 
by  the  Church,  which  is  as  conservative  in  ceremony  as  she  is 
in  doctrine.  Her  language,  music,  ceremonies,  and  doctrine 
carry  us  back  to  Apostolic  times,  away  from  this  every-day, 
prosaic  old  world ;  and  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  so  much 
truth  of  a  service  consisting  of  hymns  in  a  language  that  may 
be  abused  in  a  music  hall,  and  of  addresses  by  gentlemen  in 
frock  coats  or  university  gowns. 

"If  you  read  the  Apocalypse — the  last  book  in  the  Testa- 
ment that  I  gave  you — in  chapters  i.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  you 
will  get  an  account  of  a  vision  granted  to  St.  John  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Here, ' '  going  to  the  book-case, 
"let  me  read  from  this  book: 

"  'The  apostle  gives  us  the  description  of  an  assembly, 
over  which  presides  a  venerable  Pontiff,  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  encircled  by  four  and  twenty  ancients,  or  priests.     .     .    . 
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The  white  robe,  the  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  together  with 
the  golden  girdle,  are  enumerated  amongst  the  sacerdotal 
vestments;  the  harps,  the  canticles,  and  all  the  music  of 
the  angel  choir,  are  noticed;  and  of  the  instruments  employed 
in  the  sacrifice,  are  specially  mentioned  an  altar,  golden  candle- 
sticks, a  golden  censor,  with  its  fire  and  smoking  incense,  and 
the  sealed  book.  There  is  present  a  Lamb,  standing  as  it  were 
slain,  and  by  consequence  a  victim,  to  whom  divine  honours 
are  exhibited.  .  .  .  Under  the  altar  are  the  sainted  martyrs, 
who  thence  address  their  supplication  to  God.  .  .  .  Either 
St.  John  must  have  used  an  imagery  and  language  descriptive 
of  the  ceremonial  practised  by  the  Christians  of  his  time  in 
their  assemblies  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  else  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  must  have  been  modelled  according 
to  the  vision  of  that  favourite  disciple  of  our  Lord.' 

' '  But  I  see  that  you  are  getting  sleepy,  my  boy,  and  I  fancy 
that  you  do  not  understand  this  language. ' ' 

''Oh,  Father,  I  do  not  understand  all  those  words,  but  I 
love  to  listen  to  you.    I  could  stay  and  hear  you  talk  all  night. ' ' 

*  *  Well,  I  hope  you  may  not.  Your  father  and  mother  will 
be  expecting  you.  Besides,  I  must  say  Matins  and  Lauds  for 
to-morrow,  and  I  have  done  enough  for  to-day,  especially  this 
evening,  giving  you  a  general  idea  of  ceremonies." 

''But  you  did  not  explain  all  the  ceremonies.  Father." 

"No;  'that  is  another  story,'  as  another  poet  says  in  his 
prose.     Good-night,  Basil.     Come  again." 

THE   EEV.   DR.   GRANT. 
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From  the  Kirk  to  the  Cloister 

3  WAS  born  in  Bonnie  Scotland  of  parents  who  were  proud 
to  boast  that  only  the  blood  of  Highlanders  coursed 
through  their  veins.  My  father  held  a  Government 
position  in  Campsie  Glen,  and  was  in  good  circumstances; 
but,  when  I  was  only  four  years  old,  he  was  seized,  like  so 
many  others,  with  the  temptation  to  seek  a  more  lucrative 
work  in  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa.  He  did  not 
realize  that  having  never  used  other  implements  than  the  pen 
and  his  books  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  finding  success 
with  the  pick  and  the  shovel.  Becoming  discouraged,  he  took 
a  position  as  teacher  in  a  private  family,  and  was  thus  engaged 
when  the  Black  Cholera  made  its  appearance.  My  father  was 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  this  dread  disease,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  his  lonely  grave  in  the  African  veldt,  leaving  my  mother 
in  very  reduced  circumstances.  My  mother,  not  wishing  to 
face  the  hitherto  unknown  life  of  poverty  in  her  native  land, 
set  sail  for  Canada.  I  was  left  at  the  age  of  six  with  my  grand- 
mother and  aunts,  at  Largs,  and  it  is  from  this  period  that 
my  religious  recollections  date. 

Largs,  in  my  day,  was  a  small  watering-place  on  the  Clyde. 
It  nestled  peacefully  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  and  no 
more  beautiful  spot  could  be  desired.  To  me,  its  white  cliffs, 
green  fields,  surrounding  hills,  dotted  with  farm  houses,  and 
the  placid  river  so  glorious  in  its  reflections  of  the  setting 
sun's  hues,  were  sources  of  inexhaustible  pleasures.  The  little 
town  possessed  its  proverbial  "Main  Street,"  with  its  apothe- 
cary, bakery,  and  all  the  other  necessary  shops,  even  to  an 
inn  bearing  the  dignified  name  of  "Bristol  Arms."  The  shore 
of  the  Clyde  was  plentifully  supplied  with  the  fishwives'  box- 
like stalls,  where  the  people  of  the  town  could  daily  procure 
a  supply  of  "caller  herr'n  frae  the  Clyde."  Here  also  the 
steamer  from  Glasgow  daily  stopped  at  the  pier,  bringing  a 
little  excitement  into  the  otherwise  quiet  place.  In  1885  Largs 
could  not  boast  of  having  a  newspaper  of  its  own,  but  to  supply 
the  need  it  had  the  bellman.     Every  evening  at  six  o'clock 
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an  old  man  walked  up  Main  Street,  ringing  a  large  hand-bell 
and  shouting  with  all  the  strength  of  his  strong  lungs  the 
principal  events  of  the  day.  The  good  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  news  came  to  their  doors  to  listen.  In  my  mother's 
younger  days  the  Highland  watchman  made  his  rounds  every 
hour  of  the  night,  calling  out  such  announcements  as :  "  She 's 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  she  snaws.'* 

The  town  possessed  several  *' kirks,"  from  the  Free  Church 
Meeting  House  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  The 
latter  was  a  beautiful  cruciform  stone  building  of  pre-Refor- 
mation  times,  but,  alas !  now  so  cold  and  desolate  within  its 
desecrated  walls.  My  family  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  professing  Presbyterianism  with  all  the  severity  of  the 
Covenanters.  Well  do  I  remember  those  "Sabbaths."  Pota- 
toes were  peeled  and  shoes  blackened  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
My  dolls  were  carefully  laid  away  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cup- 
board, to  remain  there  until  Monday.  When  I  was  not  at  the 
morning  and  evening  service  or  the  afternoon  Sunday  school,  I 
was  silently  seated  in  an  armchair  with  a  book.  Fortunately, 
I  was  of  a  quiet  turn  of  mind.  The  time  after  the  evening 
service  was  spent  in  singing  hymns.  A  young  neighbour,  who 
was  prone  to  give  vent  to  his  pent-up  energies,  by  shouting 
and  running  in  the  back  green  on  a  Sunday  morning,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.  I  can  still  remember 
being  very  shocked  one  Sunday  morning  because  I  heard  a 
boy  whistling  on  the  "Lord's  Day."  But,  in  spite  of  all  this 
severity,  and  young  as  I  was,  I  loved  the  quietness  of  these 
Sundays,  and  felt  drawn  towards  the  things  of  religion.  God's 
ways  are  wonderful;  even  then  He  was  preparing  me  for  the 
peace  and  silence  of  the  cloister,  although  I  knew  of  no  other 
religion  than  Presbyterianism. 

At  eight  years  of  age  I  left  Scotland  to  live  with  my 
mother  in  Toronto.  The  following  year  I  was  adopted  by  a 
rich  gentleman  having  no  religion,  but  my  mother  still  had 
charge  of  me.  During  the  next  five  years  I  attended  the  Public 
Schools,  and  on  Sundays  went  regularly  to  a  Presbyterian 
Mission,  which  was  nearer  home  than  the  church  of  which  ray 
mother  was  a  member.     My  interest  in  religion  never  slack- 
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ened,  although  at  this  time  I  was  very  much  in  contact  with 
young  friends  whose  relatives  belonged  to  the  Orange  lodges. 
From  these  friends  I  received  my  first  information  about 
Catholics,  and  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  imagined  all 
kinds  of  evils  would  befall  me  if  I  met  one.  I  have  even 
crossed  the  street  to  avoid  meeting  the  Sisters  when  I  espied 
them  at  some  distance,  and  still  it  was  to  the  care  of  these  very 
Eeligious  that  Divine  Providence  had  destined  me. 

My  guardian  decided  to  send  me  to  a  boarding  school 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  and 
my  mother  chose  St.  Joseph's  Academy.  "How  incompre- 
hensible are  God's  judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  His 
ways !  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  who  hath 
been  His  counsellor?"  (Rom.  xi.)  I  made  no  objections,  but 
how  my  heart  beat  pit-a-pat  when  I  mounted  the  stone  steps 
in  St.  Alban  Street  and  saw  the  door  close  behind  me!  At 
last  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters !  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  was  in  very  good  hands,  and  to  this  day  I  thank  the  Good 
God,  as  the  French  so  beautifully  call  Him,  for  having  led  me 
to  this  haven  of  peace  and  happiness,  which  I  delight  in  think- 
ing of  as  my  Alma  Mater. 

Naturally,  everything  was  new  to  me.  The  first  time  I 
assisted  at  Mass  and  saw  the  venerable  Father  Frachon  enter 
in  his  priestly  vestments  I  fancied  I  was  in  the  Tent  of  the 
Tabernacles  with  Moses  and  the  Children  of  Israel.  I  under- 
stood nothing.  During  my  first  year  at  the  Convent  I  was 
foremost  in  all  the  school  girls'  pranks  and  mishaps.  Tearing 
uniforms  on  the  barbed  wire  fence,  sitting  complacently  in 
the  apple  tree  while  Sister  paced  the  gravel  walk  below  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence,  hiding  in  certain  corners  on  walk  days, 
wrapping  the  tongue  of  the  bell  with  yards  of  cotton  that  we 
might  have  an  extra  rest  in  the  morning,  etc.,  etc.  Poor 
Sisters !  I  fear  they  found  me  quite  a  handful.  However,  the 
good  seed  was  taking  root  in  my  thirsty  soul. 

The  example,  patience,  admonitions,  and  no  doubt  prayers 
of  my  saintly  teachers  began  to  bear  fruit.  Gradually  the  light 
of  faith  dawned  in  my  soul,  and  I  quietly  but  persistently 
sought  the  meaning  of  the  Church's  sublime  liturgy  and  cere- 
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monial.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God 
had  her  share  in  the  work.  One  of  my  dear  teacher-friends 
gave  me  a  little  miraculous  medal,  asking  me  to  wear  it.  I 
treasured  it  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  and  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Our  Blessed  Mother  took  me  there  and  then  under  her 
special  protection.  In  April  of  my  third  year  at  St.  Joseph's 
I  decided  to  take  the  step  with  its  accompanying  opposition 
and  loss  of  friends.  But  the  Mistress  of  Boarders,  to  try  my 
sincerity,  I  suppose,  paid  no  attention  to  my  request.  I  waited 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  doubts.  Finally,  in  June,  I  joined 
one  of  the  pupils  in  a  three  days'  prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help,  in  order  to  know  how  I  should  act,  and  at  its  close 
I  was  firmly  determined  that  ''neither  death  nor  life  .  .  . 
nor  any  creature  should  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ.'' 
(Rom.  viii.)  With  the  permission  of  my  guardian,  I  at  once 
began  to  receive  instructions  from  good  Father  Frachon,  who 
was  most  kind  and  interested  in  my  conversion.  As  I  foresaw 
much  opposition  from  my  mother,  I  did  not  inform  her  of  my 
intentions,  but  continued  my  catechetical  instructions  until 
October.  On  the  appropriate  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  was  baptized  in  the  old 
chapel  in  presence  of  the  Sisters  and  some  of  the  pupils,  being 
favoured  to  have  Father  Frachon  as  my  godfather,  and  one  of 
my  dearest  Sister  friends  as  my  godmother. 

How  describe  my  feelings  when  the  sacred  waters  of  bap- 
tism were  poured  upon  my  brow?  Time  has  but  increased  the 
emotions  and  gratitude  that  flooded  my  soul  on  that  day. 
gratitude  to  "God  (Who  is  rich  in  mercy)  for  His  exceeding 
charity  wherewith  He  loved  me  even  when  I  was  dead  in  sin!" 
Gratitude  to  the  saintly  Father  Frachon  for  his  patience  and 
devotedness!  Gratitude  to  my  beloved  Alma  Mater,  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much !  On  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
I  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  Jesus-Hostia  for  the  first  time. 
I  had  a  young  companion  of  the  same  age  who  also  made  her 
First  Communion  on  that  day,  and  the  Sisters,  with  their  usual 
charity  and  thoughtfulness,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  ceremony  most  beautiful  and  impressive.  That  same  even- 
ing I  was  received  as  a  Child  of  Mary.    The  following  day  I 
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was  confirmed  on  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  in  St. 
Patrick's  Church.  Two  years  later  I  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  my  guardian  embrace  the  True  Faith. 

During  the  three  years  I  spent  at  St.  Joseph's  after  my 
conversion,  my  soul  revelled,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in 
the  joys  of  Holy  Church,  and  when  at  times  the  cross  weighed 
heavily  upon  me,  what  a  consolation  it  was  to  pour  my  sorrows 
into  the  loving  Heart  of  Jesus !  It  was  my  greatest  happiness 
to  kneel  at  the  altar  railing  of  the  present  beautiful  chapel 
and  speak  heart  to  heart  with  the  lonely  prisoner  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. I  repeat  with  all  those  who  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence as  myself,  that  if  those  outside  the  Church  but  knew  the 
''Gift  of  God"  they  would  eagerly  exclaim:  "Give  me  to 
drink. ' ' 

But  the  Voice  of  the  Divine  Bridegroom  began  to  sound 
in  my  ears:  "Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me."  Whither 
should  I  follow?  Could  I  leave  my  mother?  She  knew  now 
that  I  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  seemed  to  dread  any  further 
(Step.  Should  I  remain  al  St.  Joseph's,  where  I  had  received 
so  many  graces,  and  where  I  was  so  happy?  Again  the  Voice 
whispered:  "He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.  Leave  all."  What  was  not  cortiprised 
in  that  "all"!  I  understood  perfectly.  I  must  leave  home, 
friends,  and  the  shelter  of  my  girlhood  days  that  I  loved  so 
well.  The  struggle  was  great,  but  the  Divine  Victim  of  Calvary 
was  drawing  me  with  an  irresistible  attraction  towards  the 
cloister,  and  He  gave  me  the  strength  to  respond.  I  resolved 
to  accomplish  His  Holy  Will  at  any  cost. 

I  left  the  Convent  in  July,  and  spent  the  two  following 
months  preparing  to  enter  the  Novitiate.  At  last,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity,  I  bade  adieu  to  all  that 
was  dear  to  me  on  earth  and  went  to  make  my  abode  in  the 
silent  cloister  of  the  Precious  Blood,  in  St.  Joseph  Street. 

"How  lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  hosts;  my 
soul  longeth  and  f ainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. ' '  Blessed 
are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house,  0  Lord;  they  shall  praise 
Thee  for  ever  and  ever.''    (Ps.  Ixxxiii.) 

New  joys  were  my  portion  in  the  blessed  haven  of  religious 
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life.  True,  the  way  to  heaven  is  ' '  the  royal  road  of  the  cross, ' ' 
but  "iiwe  wish  to  reign  with  Jesus,  we  must  be  ready  to  suffer 
with  Him."  Like  all  postulants  and  novices,  I  had  to  be 
refined  in  the  crucible  of  the  novitiate  before  becoming  the 
spouse  of  Christ.  The  postulate,  which  lasts  one  year,  passed 
happily  and  quickly,  and  to  my  great  delight  I  was  clothed  in 
the  red  and  white  livery  of  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious 
Blood.  I  began  my  noviceship  longing  ardently  for  the  day 
when  I  might  be  permitted  to  vow  myself  to  a  life  of  repara- 
tion and  expiation;  but  my  sacrifice  was  not  complete.  God 
desired  me  for  Himself  alone. 

Nine  months  of  my  noviceship  had  elapsed  when  the 
Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood,  in  the  distant  Oregon  mission 
requested  the  help  of  additional  members.  I,  with  a  com- 
panion, was  asked  to  make  this  great  sacrifice,  and  again  the 
Holy  Spirit  whispered  in  the  depths  of  my  heart:  ''Leave  all. 
Offer  the  sacrifice  to  obtain  your  Mother's  conversion."  I 
consented,  and  once  more  tore  asunder  the  ties  of  all  earthly 
affections.  My  guardian  had  died  five  months  after  my 
entrance.  I  made  my  Religious  Profession  the  following 
January,  far  from  all  my  loved  ones,  but 


Upon  the  day  of  our  alliance 

Where  did  I  meet  my  King  and  Spouse? 
Was  it  in  courts  of  princely  splendour 

I  pledged  my  love,  I  took  my  vows? 
No,  my  bridal  hall  was  Calvary's  Mountain, 

The  Altar  was  a  blood-stained  Cross; 
On  that  glad  morn  I  saw  but  Jesus; 

His  presence  made  earth  seem  but  dross. 

I  stood  beside  my  loving  Bridegroom, 

Clothed  in  His  nuptial  robes  of  Blood; 
The  vows  I  made  and  heaven  witnessed 

Were  deluged  in  that  crimson  flood. 
Oh!  wide  the  pinioned  arms  were  opened, 

As  seeking    love's  most  fond  embrace, 
I  leaned  upon  His  throbbing  bosom 

And  gazed  into  His  pallid  face. 

Beside  me  stood  the  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
More  radiant  than  bright  stars  appear, 

My  heart  and  hand  she  gave  to  Jesus, 
And  called  me  then  her  child  most  dear. 

Oh,  blissful  day!     What  joyous  rapture, 
Thrilled  every  fibre  of  my  heart! 
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"A  child  of  Mary!"    "Spouse  of  Jesus'." 
What  greater  gift  could  God  impcrt? 

Just  three  years  later  God  granted  me  what  I  so  earnestly- 
desired — my  mother's  conversion.  On  Holy  Saturday,  when 
the  Church  was  singing  her  triumphant  Alleluias,  I  received 
word  that  my  mother  had  decided  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  my  grateful  soul  found  vent  to  its  emotions  by 
echoing  the  grand  canticle  of  Mary 's  humility  and  gratitude : 
"Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum."  In  the  month  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  my  dear  mother  .became  a  member  of  Holy 
Church.  She  received  her  First  Communion  a  few  days  later, 
and  was  confirmed  the  following  year.  Her  conversion  was 
a  wonderful  victory  of  God's  all-powerful  grace. 

These  lines,  written  at  the  request  of  the  "Lilies,"  are 
sent  with  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  an  appreciation  of 
Alma  Mater,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  much,  and  whose 
every  nook  and  corner  is  lovingly  enshrined  in  my  heart,  as 
in  a  reliquary  of  prayer  and  remembrance. 

May  they  also  add  to  the  golry  of  the  Sacred  Heart  by 
bringing  to  light  His  amazing  generosity  and  goodness  to  one 
of  His  poor  creatures,  in  leading  her  from  the  desert  of  the 
* '  kirk ' '  to  the  Promised  Land  of  the  ' '  cloister, ' '  there"  to  sing 
the  praises  of  His  Redeeming  Blood,  and  by  permitting  her  to 
offer  her  life  as  a  holocaust  of  reparation  and  expiation  to 
Golgotha's  Bleeding  Victim. 

Since  then,  O  Jesus,  o'er  life's  pathway 

Thy  Blood  has  cast  its  crimson  rays,  .  . 

Imparting  peace,  dispelling  sorrow, 

Pilling  with  grace  my  happy  days. 
Till  death  then,  O  beloved  Jesus, 

Thy  faithful  spouse  I'll  ever  be; 
My  joy  on  earth,  "To  love  and  suffer," 

My  hope  in  heaven,  "To  reign  with  Thee." 

S.  M.  L 


Dk,  McKi<:owx. 
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Poet  of  the  Meadow  Fields 

(Charles  J.  O'Malley.    Obiit.  March  27,  1910.) 

We  met  upon  the  road  of  Beauty  fair, 

When  Youth  reared  its  white  house  of  dreams,  and  strong 
He  took  my  hand  and  led  the  way.    Among 

Rose  gardens  of  pure  song  we  strayed ;  and  there 

I  see  him  now,  his  head  half-bowed  in  prayer, 
Stringing  his  lute  when  twilight  eves  are  long, 
Wedding  rich  music  to  the  joys  that  throng 

Down  Life's  gay  streets — minstrel  without  a  care! 

0  poet  of  the  meadow-fields !    Thy  lark 

Will  sing  no  more  of  heart  and  home,  the  tears 
Of  praying  mothers,  bright-eyed  children.    Death 
Has  stilled  thy  voice  in  valleys,  silent,  dark — 
Bird-voice,  exquisite,  thrilling  the  bleak  years — 
A  wond'rous  love  of  God  in  ev'ry  breath. 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER. 
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Fra  Angelico 

The  Angel  Painter  of  San  Marco. 

"The  light  of  his  studio  came  from  Paradise." 
—Paul  de  St.  Victor. 

3T  has  been  said  that  every  artist  is  in  a  sense  an  echo  of 
his  environment,  and  Fra  Angelico,  the  Angel  Painter, 
the  Dominican  friar  of  San  Marco,  is  the  artist  par 
excellence  of  Christian  art.  The  expression  of  enthusiastic 
faith,  the  happiness  of  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  the  joy 
and  glory  of  the  elect,  have  never  been  more  eloquently  ex- 
pressed than  by  this  humble  monk  in  his  monastery  on  the 
heights  of  Fiesole.  Zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  spirit 
of  the  Dominicans,  was  manifested  by  him,  not  in  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  but  in  setting  before  his  brethren  and  fellow- 
creatures,  in  their  most  attractive  form,  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour.  He  is,  indeed,  the  exquisite  and  naive  story- 
teller of  the  early  Renaissance,  the  angelical  painter,  the 
saintly  artist  of  heavenly  visions,  the  master  to  whom  Ruskin 
goes  back  as  "the  embodiment  of  correct  principles'"  in  art 
even  beyond  Raphael — the  idol  of  ages.  Fra  Angelico  is 
almost  the  last  artist  of  the  early  Italian  school  who  combined 
sincerity  and  quiet,  earnest  feeling  with  beauty  of  technique. 

Guido  da  Vecchio,  for  such  was  his  baptismal  name,  was 
born  in  the  little  fortified  town  of  Vecchio,  in  the  Apennines, 
about  the  time  when  the  Medici  family  was  just  beginning  to 
be  of  importance  in  Florence,  in  a  period  of  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty, prolific  in  saints  and  sinners — the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  means,  and  young  Guido  and 
his  elder  brother  might  have  led  an  agreeable  life  in  the  world 
had  they  so  wished.  However,  the  Master's  call,  "if  thou 
wouldst  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  come  follow  Me,"  allured  the  brothers,  and  promptly 
the  young  men,  impelled  by  a  sincere  and  fervent  spirit  of 
devotion,  entered  the  Dominican  Monastery  at  Fiesole.    Guido 
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was  then  twenty  years  old.  Little  is  known  of  his  boyhood,  but 
that  fourteen  years  were  spent  amid  the  beautiful  scenery 
surrounding  his  home.  During  the  next  six  years  the  lad 
doubtless  served  in  the  studio  of  some  painter  in  Florence,  or 
perhaps  studied  miniature  work  or  illuminating  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  monasteries. 

In  religion  the  youthful  aspirant  received  the  name  of 
Fra  Giovanni,  and  was  sent  to  the  older  Convent  of  Cortona 
for  his  novitiate.  Here  it  was  that  the  training  in  the  love  of 
nature,  which  began  in  the  hills  of  Vecchio,  was  continued, 
and  his  technique  in  the  art  of  illumination  perfected.  In 
his  spiritual  life  he  increased  in  every  virtue  and  edified 
his  brethren  with  his  sublime  sanctity.  His  was  a  pure,  simple, 
steady  spirit,  which  sought  only  God,  and  found  Him  in  His 
bounteous  gifts  to  man.  For,  to  Fra  Giovanni,  the  azure  of 
the  dome  of  heaven,  and  the  gorgeous  colours  of  sunset,  were 
beauties  which  only  served  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  untold 
grandeur  beyond,  where  ' '  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  things 
God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him." 

After  his  profession  the  community  moved  to  Foligno  and 
later,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  plague,  to  Cortona.  It 
was  during  his  stay  here  that  the  "Annunciation"  in  the 
Oratorio  del  Gesu  and  the  frescoes  in  two  Dominican  churches 
were  produced.  Judging  from  his  works  of  this  time,  he  was 
then  a  full-fledged  painter,  and  the  pure  spiritual  life  led  by 
the  friars,  instead  of  tramelling  and  retarding  his  work  as  an 
artist,  had  deepened  all  his  early  impressions,  had  given  him 
increased  heavenly  inspirations,  until  now  so  vivid  had  the 
ethereal  world  become,  so  completely  did  celestial  visions  fill 
his  soul,  that  his  brush  produced  rapidly,  and  apparently  with- 
out effort.  Madonnas  of  ineffable  loveliness  and  purity ;  angels 
of  another  sphere,  purer  types  than  had  yet  been  conceived 
in  art.  So  perfect  had  he  become  in  his  work  that  Ruskin 
says :  "It  may  be  recognized  at  a  distance  by  the  rainbow  play 
and  brilliancy  of  it.  However  closely  it  may  be  surrounded 
by  other  works  of  the  same  school,  glowing  with  enamel  and 
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gold,  Angelico's  may  be  told  from  them  at  a  glance,  like  so 
many  huge  pieces  of  opal  among  common  marbles. ' ' 

Some  years  later  the  Church  and  Convent  of  San  Marco 
were  given  to  the  Dominicans,  and  after  their  long  exile  they 
wended  their  way  in  joyful  procession  to  their  hillside  home 
beyond  the  ''Lily  City."  On  the  return  of  the  Dominicans 
to  their  old  home  of  San  Marco  Cosimi  de  Medici  had  the  archi- 
tect Michelozzo  build  new  and  commodious  buildings  for  the 
friars,  and  Angelico  was  selected  by  the  Prior  to  decorate  the 
interior  walls  of  the  house.  With  what  success  he  accom- 
plished his  task  can  be  judged  by  the  visitor  to  the  Museum 
of  San  Marco,  I  say  Museum,  for  to-day  the  monastery  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Above  the  doorway  in  the  cloister  is  a  fresco  of  Christ  as 
a  Pilgrim  met  by  two  Dominicans.  Christ  holds  a  pilgrim's 
staff,  which  cuts  the  picture  in  half,  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
foremost  friar  and  the  left  hand  of  the  Saviour,  extended 
across  the  staff,  form  a  cross.  In  a  larger  space  he  has  painted 
the  "Annunciation,"  in  which  is  shown  the  Blessed  Virgin 
kneeling  in  sweet  submissiveness  as,  to  the  archangel  Gabriel, 
the  radiant  heavenly  messenger,  she  answers  her  ' '  Fiat; ' ' 

At  one  end  of  the  spacious  cloister  the  artist  monk,  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  his  gentle,  sympathetic  nature  has  por- 
trayed the  last  scene  in  the  Christ-drama.  In  each  of  the  forty 
cells  of  his  brother  monks  Fra  Angelico  reproduced  the  * '  Cruci- 
fixion," as  well  as  other  scenes  from  the  Gospel.  Thus  did  the 
friar  do  much  towards  enabling  his  brethren  to  keep  before 
them  the  actualities  of  religious  life,  to  fix  their  thoughts  on 
heavenly  things,  and  to  feel  the  spiritual  presence  in  their 
midst.  Nothing  can  more .  forcibly  prove  the  absolute  disin- 
terestedness of  the  painter,  his  total  disregard  for  the  praise 
and  esteem  of  men,  than  the  fact  that  his  best  works  were 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  small  and  dimly-lighted  cells  of 
San  Marco,  where  their  beauties  were  hidden  from  all  eyes 
save  those  of  his  brother  monks. 

A  more  elaborate  and  solemn  representation  of  the  **  Cruci- 
fixion" fills  an  entire  wall  in  the  Chapter  House.    In  this  the 
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awe  and  adoration  of  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  are 
excellently  portrayed. 

His  masterpiece  is  probably  "The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin/'  an  altar-piece,  now  in  the  Louvre.  Even  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  had  acquired  merit  and  was  enthusiastically 
acclaimed  by  Vasari  as  a  work  "from  the  hand  of  a  saint  or 
an  angel  such  as  those  represented  in  it. ' '  On  a  throne,  under  a 
rich  Gothic  canopy,  is  a  princely  and  benignant  Christ,  in  the 
act  of  placing  a  crown  on  His  Virgin  Mother,  who,  clothed  in 
a  red  tunic,  a  blue  robe  over  it,  and  a  royal  mantle  with  a  rich 
border  flowing  down  behind,  meekly  kneels  on  the  highest  of 
an  ascent  of  nine  steps.  Right  and  left  stretch  flower-like 
angels,  their  wings  star-spangled,  their  faces  lighted  with  divine 
fire,  making  celestial  music  before  the  throne.  Lower  down  than 
these,  on  each  side  and  in  front  of  the  throne,  kneel  a  goodly 
company  of  saints.  Among  a  host  of  others,  one  distinguishes  in 
the  foreground,  on  the  left,  St.  Dominic,  the  patron  of  Fra 
Angelico's  monastery,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  crown  of 
fleurs-de-lys,  St.  Nicholas  with  his  golden  balls,  and  facing 
these  are  St.  Catherine  with  her  wheel,  St.  Agnes  with  her 
lamb,  and  St.  Cecilia  crowned  with  flowers.  Beneath  the  prin- 
cipal picture  there  is  a  row  of  seven  small  ones  forming  a 
predella  and  representing  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  St. 
Dominic.  The  colours  are  pure  and  clear,  and  are  laid  on  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  a  miniature,  and,  as  Gauthier  wrote,  are 
taken  from  "the  white  of  the  lily,  the  rose  of  the  dawn,  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  gold  of  the  stars."  The  plate-like 
halos  around  the  heads  of  the  Blessed  are  in  solid  gold.  The 
exquisite  harmony  of  the  tints,  thie  variety  of  expression,  the 
devout  reverence  of  the  saints,  the  heavenly  rapture  of  the 
angels,  the  unspeakable  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  whole  com- 
position, render  this  altar-piece  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  for  more  than  four  centuries. 

"When  sixty  years  of  age,  Fra  Angelico  entered  on  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  life — the  decoration  of  the  little 
Chapel  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  the  Vatican,  on  the  walls  of 
which  he  painted  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Laurence  and 
St.  Stephen. 
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• 

Orvieto  Cathedral,  that  medieval  structure  of  incredible 
beauty,  received  almost  the  last  handiwork  of  the  master,  a 
composition  never  completed  by  him,  but  perhaps  the  strongest 
piece  of  work  Angelico  ever  did,  "The  Last  Judgment."  The 
Christ  depicted  here  is  a  combination  of  strength  and  com- 
passion; the  saints  are  a  joyous  band  treading  the  flowering 
meadows  in  a  bright  celestial  life.  His  world  was  a  blessed 
one.  His  purity  of  life  and  habitual  elevation  of  thought 
enabled  him  to  see  clearly  around  him  the  celestial  scenes  and 
spirits  of  Paradise,  and  this,  combined  with  his  natural  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  empowered  him  to  express  true  ideals  of 
the  spiritual  world.  But  where  he  has  tried  to  express  the 
torture  of  the  condemned,  the  wickedness  of  Satan,  or  the 
agony  of  the  Passion,  he  has  utterly  failed,  for  his  character, 
tender  and  holy,  shrank  from  the  true  portrayal  of  the  pains 
and  ignoble  passions  incidental  to  fallen  men. 

The  last  work  of  the  artist  was  a  decoration  of  thirty- 
five  panels  from  the  life  of  our  Lord  for  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  in  Florence.  The  paintings  are  done  in  the  spirit 
of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Gospels  and  legends  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  and  through  the  various  compositions  we  see 
this  saintliness,  the  mystic  heavenly  thoughts  of  the  monk- 
artist.  The  work  completed,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  1455, 
says  the  old  historian :  ' '  Envious  death  broke  his  pencil,  and 
his  beautiful  soul  winged  its  way  among  the  angels  to  make 
Paradise  more  joyous." 

His  body  was  laid  ot  rest  in  the  Convent  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva.  On  the  simple  tomb  is  inscribed  the 
epitaph,  composed,  it  is  said,  by  Nicholas  V.,  Angelico 's  friend 
and  patron: 

"Not  that  in  me  a  new  Apelles  lived, 
But  that  Thy  poor,  O  Christ,  my  gains  received. 
This  be  my  praise:     Deeds  done  for  fame  on  earth 
Live  not  in  heaven.     Fair  Florence  gave  me  birth." 

Among  the  most  admired  of  the  artist 's  earlier  works  is  the 
famous  Madonna  Linajuoli,  sometimes  called  the  Tabernacle 
Madonna,  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence.    The  merit  of 
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this  work  is  not  in  the  Madonna,  nor  in  the  Child  she  holds, 
but  rather  in  the  frame  around  the  central  panel,  on  whose 
broad  band  of  smooth  gold  are  painted  the  twelve  angels  so 
familiar  to  us  to-day.  No  artist  has  approached  so  near  to  our 
ideal  of  these  heavenly  beings;  no  one  else  throughout  the 
ages  has  painted  them  with  what  seems  to  be  more  than  mortal 
power.  The  art  critic  and  sceptic  of  to-day  may  say  they  are 
flat  and  still,  that  it  is  well  they  are  closely  draped,  to  hide  the 
defective  anatomy;  but  what  matters  this?  for,  despite  these 
defects,  they,  by  their  glory  and  delicacy  of  colour,  have  been 
the  delight  of  artists;  and  by  their  sweet  countenances  have 
brought  their  message  of  comfort  of  hope,  and  of  glad  tidings 
to  generations  of  men  and  women. 

The  works  of  Fra  Angelico  appeal  rather  to  the  simph; 
faith  of  his  fellow  creatures  than  to  connoisseurs  and  art 
critics.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  the  usual  qualities  of  the 
Florentine  school;  in  the  treatment  of  chiaroscuro,  in  realism 
of  nature,  many  contemporaries  excelled  him;  but  in  the  set- 
ting forth  of  truth,  in  simplicity  of  handling,  in  beauty  of 
colour,  in  that  idealistic  religious  fervour  which  he  expressed 
in  the  heads  of  his  Madonnas  and  Saints,  none  ever  approached 
him.  From  his  entrance  into  the  monastic  state  the  practice 
of  the  beautiful  art  became  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  every  crea- 
tion of  his  pencil  an  act  of  religion  and  charity. 

As  a  religious,  Fra  Angelico  was  most  exemplary  and 
faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligations  as  a  Dominican 
friar.  Entering,  as  he  did,  a  monastery  of  strict  observance, 
established  by  the  famous  Dominican  preacher  and  scholar, 
Giovanni  Dominici,  he  retained  all  his  life  the  fervour,  which 
as  a  young  man  had  led  him  to  give  up  all  that  the  world  holds 
dear  and  dedicate  himself  to  a  hidden  life  with  Christ.  Most 
exact  in  the  observance  of  rules,  in  the  practice  of  every  reli- 
gious and  Christian  virtue,  he  never  began  work  without 
prayer.  On  his  knees  he  implored  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
labours,  and  then,  glowing  with  inspiration  and  enthusiasm, 
he  took  up  his  pencil.  He  never  made  any  alterations  in  his 
first  draft  or  composition,  believing  that,  as  he  worked  under 
obedience  and  with  purity  of  intention,  his  work  would  bear  a 
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direct  message  from  God  to  His  creatures.  With  him  prayer 
was  the  breath  of  life,  and  while  his  hand  laid  on  the  rainbow 
colours  of  his  palette,  his  soul  was  in  closest  union  with  his 
Creator.  When  representing  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  our 
Saviour,  tears  of  sympathy  for  the  agony  endured  therein 
often  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  The  pictures  of  such  a  man 
are  not  mere  works  of  art;  they  are  more,  for  they  show  us 
the  noblest  of  God's  creations,  a  human  soul,  thus  making 
the  sublime  thoughts  of  the  saint-artist  our  own,  and  the  devo- 
tion and  sympathy  he  felt  a  part  of  our  lives,  and,  as  Mason 
says  of  him:  '*No  beauty  that  our  more  sophisticated  age 
can  reveal  to  us  had  passed  him  by.  He  paints  Nature  as 
Milton  painted  it  when  he  wrote  the  'Masque  of  Comus'  and 
*L 'Allegro';  and  this  manner  of  painting,  so  different  from 
that  of  men  who  mix  themselves  with  the  world  and  surrender 
to  its  fascinations,  is  the  painting  that  endures." 

Except  on  one  occasion,  when  called  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  he  never  left  his  convent,  and  then  yielded  only 
to  the  express  command  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  he  became  prior  of  the  monastery  where  forty 
years  before  he  had  sought  admission  as  a  novice. 

Living  as  he  did,  in  an  age  when  the  leading  rulers  of 
men  were  seeking  to  excel  one  another  in  costly  display  and 
effeminate  luxury,  the  Dominican  friar,  who,  abundantly 
enriched  as  he  was  with  the  Creator's  highest  gifts,  could  have 
commanded  wealth,  honour,  and  comfort,  chose  rather  to  serve, 
not  earthly  prince  nor  monarch,  but  dedicated  himself  wholly 
and  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  the  King  of  kings,  ''Who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein,"  and. 
in  so  doing,  the  humble  monk  of  San  Marco,  who  sought  only 
the  glory  of  God,  earned  also  for  himself  an  immortal  glory 
among  men. 

S.  M.  L. 
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In  the  City  of  the  Sultan 

(Notes  from  My  Diary— April,  1909.) 

The  Great  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

/.^N  Christmas  Day,  537,  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Stamboul, 
Mhf  Constantinople,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
offered  for  the  first  time.  In  1443  the  last  of  the  Constantines, 
the  eleventh  of  the  name,  fell  in  battle  with  the  Turk,  and  with 
him  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  glorious  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Wisdom. 

The  site  upon  which  St.  Sophia  stands  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  two  earlier  Christian  churches,  the  first  being 
erected  by  Constantine  the  Great  when  he  transferred  the 
capital  of  the  Eoman  Empire  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorous. 
An  angel,  so  the  legend  runs,  gave  the  name  and  the  plan  of 
the  first,  and  when  Justinian  proceeded  to  erect  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  existence,  he  retained  the 
angelic  name  and  design.  It  was  built  in  five  years,  ten  thou- 
sand workmen  being  employed,  and  as  they  worked  they 
prayed. 

St.  Sophia  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  several  domes.  The  centre  one  is  like  to  the 
vault  of  heaven,  so  noble  are  its  proportions,  and  so  harmonious 
is  its  support  of  gigantic  marble  pillars.  The  exterior  of  the 
structure  is  disappointing  because  of  the  number  of  small 
buildings,  Koran  schools,  and  meeting  places  with  which  the 
Turks  have  surrounded  it.  But  the  four  minarets,  purely 
Mahommedan,  nevertheless  give  a  delightful  Oriental  touch, 
which  is  kin  to  the  Byzantine  architectural  scheme  of  the 
church.  The  top  of  the  church  is  surmounted  by  a  gold  cres- 
cent, where  formerly  shone  the  sacred  sign  of  salvation,  the 
cross. 

It  is  all  so  magnificently  big!  The  double  porch,  with 
its  rows  of  pillars,  is  equal  to  the  nave  of  many  of  our  large 
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churches.  "Within,  it  stretches  into  a  soft  dimness  with  that 
expansion  which  we  see  in  the  largest  of  Romanesque  basilicas, 
every  angle  of  view  affording  splendid  vistas.  The  great  dome, 
which  rears  itself  with  such  splendid  grace  above  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  supported  by  immense  marble  pillars. 

These  columns  are  one  of  the  glories  of  St.  Sophia.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  seven  in  all,  forty  below  and  sixty-seven 
above,  antique  treasures  that  once  decorated  the  proudest 
heathen  ancient  temples — Baalbeck,  Heliopolis,  Ephesus, 
Delphi,  Athens* — marbles  in  green,  white  with  rose-coloured 
stripes,  porphry,  red — any  one  of  them  worth  a  king's  ransom. 
Those  on  the  ground  floor  are  largest,  while  those  ornamenting 
the  gallery  are  more  slender.  This  gallery  was  used  by  the 
Christian  women;  their  Mahommedan  sisters  do  not  frequent 
the  mosques,  as,  according  to  the  Prophet,  women  have  no  soul. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  marble,  and  originally  were 
decorated  with  exquisite  mosaic  pictures  of  saints  and  our 
Saviour  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
mosaics  were  in  the  sanctuary  apse,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Moslem's  mihrah.  Close  to  this  defiled  niche  hang  two 
large  green  flags  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  commemorating  the 
triumph  of  Islam  over  Christianity  and  the  Koran  over  the 
Bible. 

While  every  visitor,  be  he  Christian  or  unbeliever,  views 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  with  profound  admiration,  the  Catho- 
lic sees  in  it  a  glorious  temple  that  was  raised  for  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  And  in  proportion  to  his  reverence  for  the  grand 
work  of  a  Catholic  emperor,  is  his  sorrow  at  the  present  dese- 
cration, like  the  grief  one  feels  looking  upon  the  vacant  altars 
of  London's  "Westminster  Abbey.  At  one  of  my  visits  to  St. 
Sophia  I  saw  a  tourist,  a  Catholic  priest,  enter,  and,  after  a 
pause,  kneel  and  offer  a  prayer  of  reparation  on  a  pavement 
that  once  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Christians  slain  by 
the  Turks  when  they  took  Constantinople. 

When  Justinian  that  far-off  Christmas  morning,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  transported  with  joy  at  the  beauty 
of  St.  Sophia,  exclaimed :    '  *  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  you ! ' ' 
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the  temple  must  have  been  a  sight  to  ravish  the  eye.  Rome, 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  civilized  world,  had  stripped 
antiquity  to  honour  Christianity. 

Then  came  the  fateful  day  when  Mahomet  II.  rode  his 
horse  into  Justinian's  masterpiece  of  Byzantine  architecture. 
As  the  conqueror  rode  over  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
women  and  children  who  had  sought  the  shelter  of  the  holy 
place,  he  struck  with  his  bloody  hand  one  of  the  pillars,  saying : 
''There  is  no  God,  but  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet." 
That  impress  still  remains.  And  riding  up  to  the  sanctuary,  he 
raised  his  dripping  sword  and  struck  the  lovely  porphry  pillar 
a  huge  blow,  declaring  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  his. 

But  the  infidel  Moor  was  driven  from  Christian  Spain, 
and  so  will  the  unbelieving  Turk  be  driven  from  the  fair  city 
of  Constantinople.  And  who  knows  but  perhaps  on  Christmas 
morning,  1913,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  once  again 
be  celebrated  in  the  resanctified  St.  Sophia  and  the  Cross  of 
Christ  replace  the  crescent  of  Mahomet ! 

Easter  in  Constantinople. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in  Stamboul,  where 
stands  the  beautiful  and  desecrated  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  is 
Phanar,  the  Greek  quarter.  In  this  section  are  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  George  and  the  palace  of  the  patriarch  of  the  schismatic 
Greeks,  where  the  most  impressive  of  the  Easter  ceremonies 
were  held.  Admission  to  the  patriarch's  reception  was  by  card, 
which  I  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  our  American  Consul. 
I  crossed  the  Horn  in  a  kaik,  a  low,  shallow  boat,  and  the  sun 
shone  on  the  old  town  of  Constantine,  now  a  city  of  minarets 
instead  of  crosses,  its  queer,  wooden  buildings  and  imposing 
mosques  sloping  up  from  the  water  in  picturesque  confusion. 
On  the  shore  was  as  much  noise  as  at  an  old-fashioned  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  Even  in  Pera  and  Galata,  where  the  Greek 
element  is  not  so  evident,  Easter  eve  was  made  sleepless  by  the 
Greeks'  dangerous  and  unpleasant  custom  of  firing  off  pistols. 
Every  year  persons  are  killed  and  many  seriously  wounded, 
so  that  an  outdoor  excursion  is  taken  with  considerable 
uneasiness. 
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I  reached  the  palace  gate  through  a  line  of  armed  Turkish 
soldiers  (trouble  is  always  expected  on  the  Greek  Easter), 
back  of  which  stood  a  solid  mass  of  red  fez.  Entering,  I  was 
ushered  into  a  large,  sombre  salon  where  were  assembled  a 
fashionable  gathering  of  men  and  women — prominent  Greeks, 
guests  from  the  Embassies,  and  European  tourists.  After  an 
hour  of  waiting,  we  were  taken  to  another  salon  to  witness 
the  solemn  robing  of  the  patriarch  in  his  superb  Easter  raiment. 
This  room  was  charming  in  gold  and  white  decorations,  with 
paintings  of  the  evangelists'  frescoes  on  the  ceiling's  four 
corners.  At  one  end  surrounded  by  priests  and  State  officials 
in  dress  uniform  stood  the  venerable  head  of  the  schismatic 
Greek  Church  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — a  tall,  spare  figure, 
with  long  white  hair  and  beard  and  face  of  benignant  expres- 
sion. The  priests  were  attired  in  white  silk  vestments,  gleam- 
ing with  gold  embroidery,  and  they  wore  tall  black  hats  draped 
with  long  black  veils.  Candles  were  burning,  and  a  choir  sang 
while  the  patriarch  was  robing.  Even  His  Holiness  Pius  X.,  in 
full  Pontifical  robes,  is  never  as  gorgeously  arrayed  as  was 
this  Greek  patriarch,  though  the  style  of  the  Papal  triple  crown 
is  more  impressive  than  the  low,  Byzantine  one.  Every  piece 
was  of  the  heaviest  white  silk,  beautifully  embroidered  and 
ornamented.  Around  his  neck  hung  five  different  gold  chains 
with  pendants,  one  a  superb  jewelled  cross,  the  others  medal- 
lions having  lovely  miniatures  studded  with  gems.  His  gold 
crown  was  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  and  in  his  hand 
was  a  silver  sceptre.  When  the  vesting  was  finished  he  blessed 
the  people  by  holding  three  lighted  candles  in  his  right  hand 
and  two  in  his  left.  The  procession  to  the  cathedral  was  led 
by  two  priests  carrying  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  while 
the  others  held  beautifully-bound  missals.  Mass  was  celebrated 
with  the  ceremonious  pomp  of  the  Byzantine  ritual.  The 
Gospel  was  read  simultaneously  in  half  a  dozen  different  lan- 
guages, and  there  was  no  organ  accompaniment  to  the  singing ; 
instrumental  music,  like  statues,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Returning  to  the  palace,  the  patriarch 
was  repeatedly  cheered  by  the  spectators. 

In  the  same  white  and  gold  room  we  were  presented  to 
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him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black  gown  and  high  hat  with  black 
veil,  but  I  saw  he  wore  no  ring.  There  is  only  one  Fisher- 
man's ring. 

Around  the  City. 

Later  in  the  day  I  was  again  at  Phanar,  accompanying  a 
party  of  ten  young  teachers  from  Roumania,  who  were  spending 
their  Easter  vacation  in  Constantinople.  From  this  point  we 
started  on  a  walk  around  the  ancient  walls  of  Constantinople, 
a  jaunt  of  eight  miles.  Next  to  St.  Sophia,  the  grey  old  forti- 
fications are  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  capital.  Com- 
pared with  the  walls  of  Rome,  they  have  more  height,  strength, 
and  picturesque  effect.  Part  of  them  were  built  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  succeeding  Emperors  strengthened  and  extended  the 
ramparts,  so  that  even  now  may  be  discerned  a  triple  line  with 
a  deep  moat  lying  still  farther  out.  The  irregularity  of  the 
fortifications,  the  towers,  round  and  square,  the  twenty-eight 
noble  gateways,  all  moss-covered  and  festooned  with  trailing 
vines,  make  a  splendid  picture  to  hang  on  memory's  wall. 

On  our  way  we  passed  many  thick  cypress  groves,  ceme- 
teries that  in  summer  serve  as  parks  for  the  Turks.  These 
groves  have  sprung  up  from  the  Oriental  custom  of  planting 
a  tree  at  the  birth  and  another  at  the  death  of  each  member 
of  the  family.  Turbans  decorating  the  narrow  tombstone  told 
us  that  the  dead  was  a  man ;  when  we  saw  the  headwear  lean- 
ing to  one  side,  we  also  knew  that  the  deceased  had  been 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  Quite  the  most  inviting 
cypress  grove  is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe. 
In  this  poetically-named  place  on  Friday,  the  Mahommedan 
Sunday,  the  Turkish  women  hold  picnic  parties,  the  lunch 
basket  containing  an  ample  supply  of  sweets  and  cigarettes. 
A  few  days  ago  I  accompanied  a  woman  friend  to  Stamboul, 
where  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  Turkish  lady.  Madam  Salhi.  I  knew 
it  was  the  harem  by  a  lattice-work  shutter  on  the  window; 
otherwise  it  was  not  unlike  the  drawing-room  of  an  American 
home.  We  were  not  long  seated  when  a  maid  brought  us  Turk- 
ish coffee  and  Turkish  Delight,  the  latter  a  candy  delicious  as 
its  name.    Our  hostess  is  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Young 
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Turk  party,  and  the  mother  of  two  little  boys,  who  greeted  us 
with  pretty  old-fashioned  politeness. 

Like  many  other  Mahommedan  women.  Madam  Salhi  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  previous  to  the  granting  of 
the  constitution  had  contributed  articles  to  foreign  journals; 
no  paper  in  Turkey  would  acceptxthem,  as  they  breathed  the 
spirit  of  reform.  But  now  she  has  a  home  market  for  her 
talent  and  principles.  Directly  the  constitution  was  given, 
journals  sprang  up  in  Constantinople,  almost  forty  in  a  night, 
and  as  there  were  only  sufficient  typesetters  for  about  three, 
and  none  could  be  imported  (for  what  foreign  printer  could 
set  Turkish  type  on  sight?),  there  was  a  glut  of  unpublished 
* '  copy ' '  in  the  capital.  Stamboul  is  alive  with  new  publication 
offices.  The  street  leading  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  is  known  as  Newspaper  Row. 

The  House  of  Parliament  opens  into  the  Square  of  Saint 
Sophia.  It  was  formerly  the  Tribunal  of  Justice,  so-called. 
Accompanied  by  an  attache  of  the  American  Embassy,  I  at- 
tended a  session  of  the  House.  We  arrived  before  the  opening. 
In  they  came,  the  members,  some  in  European  dress  and  fez, 
others  in  the  garb  of  the  Mohammedan  priest,  with  long  cloak 
and  white  turban,  and  I  saw  many  of  the  latter  unconsciously 
curl  up  on  the  red-covered  seats.  About  350  members  were 
present,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  whom  were  grave-faced 
Mohammedan  teachers  of  the  Koran,  which  shows  that  the 
justice  of  the  plea  of  the  Young  Turk  party  for  a  constitution 
and  reform  was  favoured  by  even  the  conservative  priests  of 
Islam.  As  yet  there  is  no  right  and  left.  The  President  is  a 
keen-faced,  middle-aged  man  of  spare  face  and  dignified  bear- 
ing. A  group  of  Turkish  reporters  occupied  a  gallery,  and 
facing  the  President's  desk  was  another  group  of  young  men 
making  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
Behind  this  latter  group  stood  a  man  with  a  wand,  who  signi- 
fied what  each  writer  should  take  down  by  touching  him  on 
the  shoulder.  As  soon  as  the  House  opened  one  of  the  secre- 
taries read  a  letter  from  a  Turk  whose  election  to  the  House 
had  been  declared  illegal,  on  the  score  that  he  had  been  a  spy. 
The  question  was  hotly  debated,  and  no  decision  being  reached, 
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it  was  voted  to  refer  the  delicate  question  to  a  special  com- 
mittee. Then  followed  a  discussion  of  a  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion regarding  vagabonds  and  persons  found  in  the  city  with- 
out having  any  visible  means  of  support.  Next  week  a  member 
will  propose  to  the  House  that  theft  be  punished  by  cutting 
off  a  finger,  or  more  of  the  thief,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  charge.  It  is  not  believed  the  resolution  will  carry,  as 
many  see  in  it  rather  a  step  backward  than  forward.  But 
those  in  favour  say  that  imprisonment  has  no  terrors  for  offend- 
ers, but  the  reverse. 

Parliament  is  being  importuned  by  the  hammals  to  be  re- 
called to  Constantinople.  Hammals  are  porters,  and  are 
chiefly  Armenians.  Following  the  last  massacre,  they  were 
banished  into  the  interior.  They  have  great  physical  strength ; 
a  single  man  will  carry  on  his  back  a  load  the  size  of  a  house, 
while  a  party  of  four  will  carry  one  the  size  of  a  block.  Indi- 
vidual hammals  have  curious  little  supports  strapped  to  their 
backs,  and  parties  of  four  use  long,  rounded  poles  finished 
with  a  knob,  and  are  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  Sedan 
chairs  are  still  used  in  this  queerly  mixed  but  altogether  fasci- 
nating city,  in  whose  streets  all  languages  are  spoken,  where 
the  poorest  or  most  splendidly  dressed  attract  no  attention, 
where  dirty,  squalid  doorways  look  out  upon  views  of  exquisite 
loveliness  of  sky  and  water,  dome  and  minaret,  bathed  in  the 
many-tinted  radiance  of  an  Eastern  sun. 

ELIZABETH  ANGELA  HENRY. 
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A  Ghost  Story  Without  A  Ghost 

Q:  OON  after  my  ordination  I  was  sent  to  B* ,  a  quite 

gy  populous  town  of  Vermont,  to  exercise  for  the  first  time 
my  priestly  ministrations.  My  commission  was  to  offi- 
ciate on  Sunday  in  place  of  the  pastor,  who  was  absent  from 
the  parish,  I  arrived  at  my  destination  on  Saturday  evening 
about  eight  o'clock.  As  I  alighted  from  the  train  a  man  ap- 
proached and  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  me.  "Step  this 
way, ' '  he  exclaimed,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  end  of  the  depot, 
where  he  requested  me  to  seat  myself  on  a  wagon  which  was 
waiting.  I  looked  in  surprise  at  the  man,  for  the  vehicle  was 
an  undertaker's  wagon,  and  bore  the  undertaker's  sign  painted 
on  the  side.  ''This  must  be  a  mistake,"  I  said.  "I  haven't 
any  need  of  an  undertaker's  wagon  just  yet."  "Are  you  not 
the  priest,"  he  said,  "who  is  to  take  Father  N 's  place  to- 
morrow"   " I  am, "  I  replied.    "Well,  then.  Father  N sent 

word  this  afternoon  for  me  to  drive  you  from  the  railroad 
station  to  the  Sisters'  Convent.  My  carriages  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged;  the  only  conveyance  I  have  left  for  use  is 
this  wagon. ' '  As  the  Sisters '  house  was  no  little  distance  from 
the  depot,  I  made  no  more  ado,  but  climbed  up  to  the  seat  of 
the  wagon,  and  we  drove  off  to  the  convent.  The  falling  dark- 
ness put  me  somewhat  at  ease  during  the  drive ;  I  suppose  the 
few  people  who  saw  me  mistook  me  for  the  undertaker's 
assistant. 

As  we  journeyed  along  I  remarked  to  my  driver  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  horse,  for  I  had  noticed 
how  often  the  latter  grew  frightened.  "He's  a  good  animal," 
was  the  reply,  "except  that  he's  shy  one  eye,  and  he's  easily 
flustered."  Just  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  were  descend- 
ing, I  perceived  a  number  of  railroad  tracks,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  train  approaching  the  crossing.  Our  one-eyed 
thoroughbred  seemed  to  be  seized  with  another  attack  of  fright, 
for  he  dashed  madly  down  the  hill. 

"Turn  him  around,"  I  cried,  "or  the  train  will  run  over 
us!"    "I  can't  turn  him,"  said  the  driver.    "It's  that  bad  eye 
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of  his ' ' — and  down  the  declivity  we  rushed  to  seeming  destruc- 
tion, "Hold  on  tightly!"  shouted  my  companion.  "We'll 
make  the  crossing  before  the  train."  Instead  of  following  this 
advice  to  hold  on  tightly,  I  stood  up  and  leaped  from  the  wagon, 
landing  on  the  road  safe  but  not  by  any  means  sound.  How- 
ever, I  paid  no  attention  to  my  bruised  body,  but  watched  in- 
tently the  race  for  the  crossing.  When  the  wagon  approached 
the  tracks  the  gate-tender  tried  to  obstruct  the  path,  waving 
both  his  arms  and  shouting  to  the  driver  to  stop.  But  all  in 
vain;  the  crossing-guard  had  barely  time  to  jump  aside  to 
escape  being  run  down.  ' '  Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  naught, ' ' 
away  went  horse  and  driver,  over  the  tracks.  To  their  death? 
No.  I  must  tell  the  truth.  They  cleared  the  crossing  a  fraction 
of  a  second  ahead  of  the  train,  and  up  the  opposite  incline 
they  dashed  for  about  a  hundred  feet,  when  at  last  the  breath- 
less pair  stopped. 

The  gate-keeper  came  running  towards  me  and  enquired 
whether  I  was  hurt.  To  my  own  surprise,  as  well  as  his,  I  was 
really  not  injured  to  any  extent,  save  that,  like  certain  medical 
prescriptions,  I  had  been  well  shaken.  ' '  Was  that  Jim  Hurton, 
the  undertaker's,  wagon?"  he  asked.    "Yes,  sir,"  I  responded. 

"Then  tell  Jim  Hurton  from  me  that  he  is  a  "     No,  it 

would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  disclose  the  gate-tender 's  opinion 
of  the  funeral  director. 

After  a  few  minutes'  walk,  or  rather  limp,  I  managed  to 
overtake  the  wagon.  "Why  did  you  jump,  Father?  I  told 
you  we'd  make  the  crossing  before  that  train,"  was  my  driver's 
greeting  to  me.  "If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Hurton,"  I  replied,  "I 
would  sell  that  ill-omened  nag  before  retiring  to  rest  to-night. ' ' 
"Oh,  Barney's  all  right,"  he  said,  "only  for  that  bad  eye." 

During  the  rest  of  the  drive  we  met  with  no  further  mis- 
hap. As  we  were  passing  a  street  corner  some  friend  of  the 
driver  called  out :  "Hello,  Jim,  who's  dead  now?"  To  which 
interrogation  Mr.  Hurton  replied:  "Keep  quiet.  The  priest 
is  with  me."  The  man  must  have  misunderstood  these  last 
words,  for  he  again  cried  out:    "The  priest  dead?    You  don't 

say!    Father ?"    This  time  I  made  answer:    "No  priest 

is  dead,  but  your  friend  here  has  just  attempted  suicide." 
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"Suicide,"  exclaimed  the  quick-witted  fellow.  "Jim,  that's 
a  queer  scheme  to  increase  your  business."  Quite  naturally, 
Mr.  Hurton  did  not  appreciate  the  joke.  I  can  readily  surmise 
that  an  embellished  story  of  the  undertaker's  "attempted  sui- 
cide" has  provoked  since  that  day  many  a  jest  and  laugh 
among  the  denizens  of  the  town. 

At  the  Convent  the  Sisters  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
invited  me  to  partake  of  a  supper  they  had  prepared.  Before 
taking  his  departure,  Mr.  Hurton  carried  a  shroud  into  the 
nuns'  reception  room,  and  requested  me  to  bless  it.  I  had 
never  before  had  occasion  to  bless  a  funeral  dress ;  I  therefore 
took  out  my  ritual  and  searched  .the  book  for  a  formal  blessing. 
The  large  ritual  contains  a  special  blessing  for  a  great  many 
things,  but  I  could  not  find  one  for  a  shroud.  I  then  turned  to 
the  "benedictio  ad  omnia,"  a  general  blessing  of  the  Church. 
I  began  to  read  this  latter  until  I  reached  the  words,  "Grant,  0 
Lord,  that  whosoever  shall  use  this  object  may  obtain  health 
of  body  and  protection  of  soul. ' '  I  came  to  a  sudden  pause  as 
I  recognized  the  inappropriateness  of  these  words  for  a  dead 
person,  and  concluded  with  an  informal  blessing. 

After  supper  I  started  for  the  priest's  house,  in  which  I 
was  to  spend  the  night.  One  of  the  Sisters  gave  me  the  door 
key  of  the  rectory,  and  with  it  she  gave  multiplied  ijQstruc- 
tions  for  locating  the  house,  her  main  direction  being  that  it 
stood  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish  cemetery.  I  fol- 
lowed the  said  instruction  as  best  I  could,  until  at  length  I 
found  myself  in  the  cemetery.  I  sought  to  find  a  road  leading 
through,  but  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night  rendered  my  seek- 
ing in  vain.  I  scrambled  over  graves  and  jostled  against  tomb- 
stones, a  desecration  which  I  regretted  but  could  not  help.  One 
can  imagine  my  feelings  were  not  pleasant,  alone  as  I  was 
among  the  homes  of  the  dead,  not  knowing  whether  I  was 
moving  in  the  right  direction  or  not. 

I  continued  my  rambling,  when  suddenly  my  foot  slipped 
into  a  cavity,  and  down  I  fell  to  the  bottom  of  a  newly  dug 
opening  for  a  grave.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  des- 
cended into  the  grave;  the  next  time  I  descend,  I  presume  I 
will  do  so  in  a  more  gentle  and  seemly  manner. 
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Thoroughly  disgusted,  I  clambered  out  of  the  grave.  Ad- 
vancing a  few  paces,  I  discovered  to  my  joy  that  I  was  walking 
on  a  road  which  probably  led  through  the  cemetery.  Still,  my 
trouble  was  not  over.  I  did  not  intend  to  spend  the  night  on  a 
highway  among  the  dead.  How  was  I  to  reach  the  priest's 
house  ?  I  was  deliberating  what  next  to  do  when  I  heard  foot- 
steps drawing  near.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  enquire  of  the 
approaching  pedestrian  where  the  rectory  was  situated. 

When  the  girl  whose  footfalls  I  had  heard  came  closer  I 
stepped  towards  her  and  asked:     ''Will  you  kindly  tell  me 

where "    I  didn't  finish  my  question.    She  was  evidently 

seized  with  great  fright,  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  my  God!" 
As  fast  as  she  could  travel  she  ran  away  from  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose never  stopped  until  she  reached  her  home.  I  am  sure 
she  thought  I  was  a  ghost  of  one  of  the  dead,  and  to  her  dying 
day  she  will  be  telling  people  of  her  weird  experience  that 
night  in  the  graveyard.  In  spite  of  my  plight,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  scare  I  had  unwittingly  caused. 

After  a  few  moments  fresh  sounds  reached  my  ear,  and 
from  them  I  judged  that  a  carriage  was  approaching.  Once 
more  I  determined  to  seek  some  directions  for  finding  the  rec- 
tory. When  the  carriage  drew  near,  I  saw  there  were  two 
men  in  it,  and  I  called  out  to  them :  ' '  Will  you  please  inform 
me  where  the  priest's  house  is  located?"  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  they,  too,  were  quite  frightened,  for  the  driver 
whipped  up  the  horse  and  drove  by  hastily,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming:  "Over  there  to  the  right."  Again  I  laughed  at 
my  being  taken  for  a  ghost,  or  perhaps  a  highway  robber. 

However,  I  resolved  to  follow  the  slight  information  just 
received,  and  I  discovered  a  narrow  road  leading  to  the  right. 
After  a  short  walk  I  came  upon  quite  a  spacious  house,  which 
I  presumed  must  be  the  much-desired  rectory.  And  yet  I  was 
not  certain  that  it  was.  All  was  quiet  in  the  building;  not  a 
light  was  burning.  I  walked  up  the  front  step  and  rang  the 
door  bell.  No  response  came.  I  was  loath  to  try  the  door  with 
the  key  which  the  Sisters  had  given  me,  for  if  this  was  not  the 
priest's  house,  and  the  inmates  heard  somebody  fumbling  at 
the  lock  of  the  door  they  would  naturally  surmise  that  a  bur- 
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glar  was  trying  to  enter  the  house.  Visions  of  dogs  and  pistols 
arose  before  my  mind.  I  rang  the  door  bell  again,  and  even 
shouted  a  few  times,  but  no  answer  followed.  There  was  no- 
thing left  for  me  to  do  but  to  try  if  I  could  open-  the  door. 

I  said  a  short  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  invoke  her 
protection,  and  then  inserted  the  key  into  the  lock.  I  gently 
pushed  in  the  door  and  entered  the  house.  To  make  matters 
sure,  I  called  out  a  few  times,  but  received  no  response,  save 
the  echo  of  my  own  voice.  I  then  tried  the  various  doors  of 
the  first  floor,  but  they  were  all  shut  fast.  As  I  knocked  at 
the  rearmost  door  of  what  must  have  been  the  kitchen,  a  great 
crash  of  pans  and  dishes  almost  scared  me  out  of  my  wits. 
"It's  all  right,"  I  shouted.  "I'm  no  burglar;  I'm  a  priest." 
"Me-ow!"  was  the  response  from  within,  from  a  creature  that 
was  probably  as  frightened  as  myself.  I  ascended  the  stair- 
case and  found  a  door  unlocked.  Quietly  I  entered  the  room. 
I  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  gas;  then  I  looked  about  to  see 
if  I  could  find  some  article  which  would  assure  me  that  this 
was  really  a  priest's  house.  The  first  object  that  met  my  gaze 
did  not  tend  to  reassure  me,  namely,  a  silver-mounted  revolver 
lying  on  the  mantel.  But  I  continued  my  observation,  and  you 
can  picture  my  delight  when  I  perceived  on  a  desk  a  priest's 
biretta  and  a  stole.  At  last  I  was  safe  in  the  right  house.  I 
carefully  bolted  the  door  of  the  room,  for  I  did  not  know 
whether  there  might  not  be  other  visitors  to  the  house  on  that 
night  besides  myself.  Before  retiring,  I  thanked  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  that  I  had  come  unharmed  through  the  trying 
ordeal. 

The  next  morning  I  conducted  the  Sunday  services  as 
usual.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  to  proceed  to  the  cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  a  young  woman.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place 
of  interment,  the  undertaker  remarked  to  me  that  the  grave 
looked  disturbed,  as  though  some  one  had  fallen  into  it.  I 
smiled  at  his  remark,  but  said  nothing.  As  they  lowered  the 
body  of  the  young  woman  in  the  grave,  I  thought  to  myself 
how  surprised  these  people  would  be  if  they  were  informed 
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that  the  priest  who  was  officiating  at  the  obsequies  had  occupied 
the  very  same  grave  the  night  before. 

Was  not  this  a  strange  series  of  happenings  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  young  priest  on  his  first  mission  ? 

THE  REV.  A.  COUGHLAN,  C.SS.R. 


Value  of  Meditation 

To  him  who  thinks  not  of  eternal  life, 

Nor  with  his  God  holds  sweet  communion, 

These  years  on  earth  must  seem  a  weary  strife, 
"Which  he  would  fain  end  in  oblivion. 

If  all  his  days  be  spent  for  pleasure's  charm. 
If  ev'ry  night  crown  but  a  wasted  day, 
Just  cause  has  he  to  feel  a  strange  alarm 
For  fleeting  time  and  powers'  swift  decay. 

Those  things  which  swell  the  foolish  pride  of  youth, 
And  promise  to  an  honoured  age  renown, 

May  fade  before  the  naked  light  of  truth, 
And  leave  a  withered  laurel — not  a  crown. 

Too  lightly,  then,  do  foolish  men  esteem 
The  value  of  religion's  sweetest  prayer. 

And  only  wake  from  their  ill-fated  dream 
To  clasp  an  empty  shadow — and  despair. 

THE  REV.  A.   T.   CLANCY. 
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Transatlantic  Notes 

INCE  the  month  of  August,  1914,  the  thoughts  of  old  and 
young  in  the  Mother  Country,  however  varied  their  indi- 
vidual preoccupations,  are  being  drawn  irresistibly  into 
one  great  current  and  carried  onward  to  the  blood-stained 
plains  of  Europe,  whilst  faithful  Canada,  with  lavish  generosity, 
gives  of  her  best  and  bravest  to  stem  the  tide  of  devastating 
woe.  Our  sympathies  are  one.  This  must  plead  excuse  for 
the  shades  of  gloom  cast  by  the  writer  of  these  pages  on  the 
snow-white  petals  of  ' '  St.  Joseph  Lilies. ' ' 

But  what  of  God's  sunshine  beyond  these  shades?  It 
has  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  war-cloud.  It  bears  strength  and 
salvation  to  the  suffering,  and  comfort  to  the  widowed,  the 
orphan,  and  the  childless. 

Though  we  may  not  scan  the  records  of  angelic  myriads 
now  hovering  over  opposing  camps  and  bearing  aloft  "palms 
of  victory"  from  countless  souls,  unknown  to  fame,  flashlights 
of  consolation  dispel  surrounding  darkness  as  we  learn  from 
the  narratives  of  many  eye-witnesses,  and  from  the  Jips  of 
men  "little  less  than  angels  "—God 's  Anointed — the  priests 
of  Holy  Church,  how  wondrously  Divine  Mercy  is,  day  by  day, 
manifested,  and  the  words  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  verified: 
"Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  .  .  .  for  justice  sake." 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  they  shall  be  comforted." 

One  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
Beacon  Light  on  the  field  of  battle  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  non-Catholic  officer,  now  at  the  front,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  Having  read  in  some  of  our 
leading  English  newspapers  a  letter  from  an  anonymous 
"Scotchman,"  in  which  he  declared  that  "he  would  rather 
see  Great  Britain  become  a  German  province  than  that  she 
should  be  brought  back  to  Romish  worship  and  superstition," 
this  English  officer  felt  bound  in  honour  to  state  facts  as  wit- 
nessed by  him.  The  "Evening  Standard"  published  his  letter, 
as  follows: 
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**As  'an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service,'  and  on  active 
service,  may  I  say  how  impressed  I  have  been  by  the  extra- 
ordinary religion  of  the  people  among  Avhom  we  are  campaign- 
ing? I  have  seized  every  opportunity  of  attending  churches 
wherever  we  have  been  and  of  observing  the  people  and  their 
habits.  I  find  everywhere  a  magnificent  piety,  a  religion  which 
guides  and  fills  out  the  lives  of  these  people.  The  French  sol- 
diers go  into  the  trenches,  each  with  his  little  medal  of  Our 
Lady  hung  round  his  neck.  They  pray  aloud  in  action,  not 
in  fear,  as  we  very  well  know,  but  with  a  high  courage  and 
a  great  trust.  It  is  my  grief  that  our  poor  boys  have  not  the 
same  knowledge  to  lean  on — the  same  precious  comfort  in 
their  times  of  trial  and  need.  On  All  Souls'  Day  I  saw  the 
village  cure  come  out  and  bless  the  graves  of  our  poor  lads — 
the  grave,  mark,  of  rough  Protestant  soldiers,  decorated  with 
chrysanthemums  by  the  villagers.  These  poor  dead  were 
blessed  and  called  'the  faithful  departed,'  and  wept  over  and 
prayed  for  so  strongly  and  deeply.  I  think  the  women  of 
England — the  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  of  our  dead — would 
have  been  glad.  .  .  .  "What  they  have  seen  here  will  leave 
the  mark  on  many  of  our  soldiers.  My  servant,  a  Wesleyan, 
is  craving  to  know  more  of  what  he  tells  me  he  thinks  must 
be  the  true  faith.'' 

Let  us  hear  now  what  a  French  hero  says  on  the  same 
subject — a  young  adjutant  whose  bravery  in  this  war  had 
already  merited  special  commendation  four  separate  times.  He 
tells  us  of  a  military  Mass  at  which  he  assisted  whilst  on  active 
duty  at  a  place  called  Courville,  near  Fismes:  "The  Mass 
was  served  by  two  sergeants,  the  hymns  were  sung  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Ambulance  Corps.  It  was  very  touching  to  see 
all  the  soldiers  so  recollected.  The  Divine  Breath  seemed  to 
pass  over  these  men  who,  perhaps  yesterday,  were  unbelievers 
and  whom  the  close  approach  of  death  had  impressed.  I  knew 
some  of  them  who,  at  the  time  of  their  departure  for  the  war, 
would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  military  chaplain,  and 
there  they  knelt  in  prayerful  recollection  during  the  celebra- 
lion  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  asking  God  to  bless  them — the 
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God  who  had  protected  them  in  this  hell,  which  is  the  most 
appropriate  name  for  it." 

Let  us  cull  one  more  ''immortelle"  from  the  deathbed 
of  another  hero  before  we  chant  our  thanksgiving  to  th»^  God 
of  Mercy  and  the  Giver  of  all  Consolation,  The  incident  was 
related  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  in  a  discourse  recently 
preached  by  him : 

"I  am  told,"  the  preacher  says,  "of  a  young  man  in  a 
farmhouse  at  the  base  who  was  dying  of  his  wounds,  and  a 
friend,  a  'great  pal,'  as  he  called  him,  in  his  regiment,  was 
wounded,  too,  but  not  mortally.  The  dying  man  had  lived  a 
reckless  life  and  thrown  aside  the  influence  of  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  repair  his  past.  'When  I  die,'  he  said  to  his 
friend,  who  held  his  hand,  'will  you  shed  a  tear  for  me,  for  it 
will  be  the  only  one?  Nobody  cares  for  me.'  The  young 
Catholic  officer  drew  from  his  vest  a  little  crucifix,  and  said? 
'Do  not  say  that,  Jack.  Here  is  One  Who  not  only  shed  a 
tear,  but  shed  His  Blood  for  you. '  He  looked  up — a  dying  man 
— his  eyes  glazed  in  death,  and  he  said :  '  Let  me  kiss  it. '  He 
kissed  it,  and,  after  kissing  it,  he  gave  a  last  look  at  his  friend, 
and  with  the  word  '  Sweet '  upon  his  lips,  he  fell  back  dead. ' ' 

Can  we,  who  are  so  indebted  to  our  brave  defenders,  thus 
see  the  Heavens  open  to  bestow  on  them  their  hardly-won 
crown  and  fail  to  unite  our  thanksgiving  to  the  praises  offered 
by  those  happy  ones  who,  in  losing  their  life,  have  found  LIFE 
and  now  chant  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Misericordias  Domini  in 
Aeteruum  Cautabo." 

M.  M.  L 
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June 


i 


Sweet  as  the  roses  bloom, 

Rich  as  their  loved  perfume, 
Bringing  a  joy  that  aye  borders  on  pain, 

Cometh  the  month  of  June 
(May  we  our  lives  attune!), 
Cometh  the  month  of  God's  dear  Heart  again. 

March,  as  the  infant  Spring, 

Tears  with  rare  smiles  doth  bring; 
March  hath  life 's  grey,  much  suffused  with  the  gold. 

Well  that  its  patron  be 

Rich  in  humanity — 
Joseph,  the  leal,  prudent  father  of  old. 

April's  the  growing  child, 

Sunshine  and  showers  mild 
Call  forth  the  beauties  that  dormant  have  lain. 

Earth's  resurrection  morn, 

Blossom  that  hides  the  thorn, 
Glorious  season  of  joy  after  pain ! 

May  is  the  maiden  fair. 

Lo !  in  her  flowing  hair 
Pure  woodland  lilies  and  wind  flowers  wild ! 

Free  as  the  streams  that  run 

'Neath  the  yet  tempered  sun, 
Mother  of  purity,  she  is  thy  child! 

June,  and  the  woman  stands, 
Roses  within  her  hands 
(Do  the  thorns  prick  her?  She  knew  they  were  there). 
Brilliantly  beams  the  sun, 
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Life  is  at  last  begun, 
June  has  its  thorns,  but  its  roses  are  fair ! 

'Tis  love's  fulfilling  time, 

Poetry's  perfect  rhyme. 
Rose  of  the  year,  as  'tis  month  of  the  rose. 

'Tis  when  God's  Heart  in  love 

Stoops  from  His  Home  above, 
Drawing  us  closer,  our  joys  and  our  woes. 

ROSE  FERGUSON. 


Appeal  to  Music 

0  Music,  thou  boon  accompaniment 
To  men's  wild,  unrestrained  merriment, 
And  to  their  sorrows! 

"Who  bid'st  their  festive  merry  hearts  be  gay, 
And  turn'st  their  dissipated  thoughts  away 
From  their  to-morrows; 

Who  dost  the  hearts  of  men  entice  to  sin, 
And  back  to  virtue  gently  draw  them  in 
By  thy  pulsations; 

Who  dost  the  souls  of  warring  men  inspire, 
And  wakest  in  lustful  wills  the  mad  desire 
To  conquer  nations; 

Why  not  refuse  the  proud  thy  lofty  strain, 
And  grant  relief  for  suff 'ring  patients '  pain — 
A  smile  more  often? 

Why  not  confine  thy  arts  the  pure  to  please. 
And  for  the  crimes  of  men  their  God  appease, 
And  His  wrath  soften? 

THE  REV.  A.  T.  CLANCY. 
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In  the  Levant 

^|%|*E  were  viewing  the  walls  of  Rhodes.  In  the  offing  lay  a 
11 J  trim  British  cruiser.  "How  quickly,"  remarked  one, 
"could  she  demolish  these  fortifications."  Little  did 
we  dream,  that  September  day  in  1910,  that  in  less  than  five 
years  British  guns,  perhaps  those  of  that  very  warship,  would 
be  shelling  Turkish  fortresses.  And  in  the  interval  Italian 
and  Greek  fleets  have  been  doing  their  share.  Here  at  Rhodes, 
in  1552,  when  the  gallant  Knights  of  St.  John  lost  their  last 
stronghold  in  the  Bast,  and  the  Crescent  reached  its  apogee, 
naval  gunnery  was  in  its  infancy,  as  the  well-preserved  walls 
bear  witness.  Walls,  however,  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
seem  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.    Likewise  the  Turkish  power. 

We  hear  these  days  of  the  siege  of  Smyrna,  the  metropolis 
of  Asia  Minor.  All  that  the  name  brings  to  mind  is  a  vision 
of  dirty  streets  and  a  recollection  of  foul  smells.  The  City 
of  St.  Polycarp  is  busy  but  not  beautiful.  But  it  is  approached 
by  a  charming  gulf,  to-day  no  doubt  made  hideous  with  floating 
mines  and  all  the  dreadful  machinery  of  modern  warfare.  To- 
morrow we  may  hear  of  its  capture,  and  the  fate  of  Smyrna 
may  be  as  sad  as  that  of  its  ancient  neighbours  now  in  ruins — • 
Pergamus,  Clazomenae  (the  titular  See  of  the  auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Pembroke),  and  Ephesus,  with  its  departed  glories  of 
"Diana's  marvel,"  and  the  church  of  the  great  Council. 

Through  the  isles  of  Greece,  the  "Niger"  steamed  by 
Lemnos,  Chios,  and  Patmos,  by  the  coasts  of  Ilium — how  petty 
we  think  to-day  the  siege  of  Troy! — to  enter  the  Dardanelles 
as  day  was  declining.  At  places  but  a  mile  broad,  the  Strait 
is  for  the  greater  part  of  such  more  considerable  width  that 
our  view  of  the  Turkish  defences  was  poor.  Gibraltar  gives 
a  far  different  impression.  But  yet  these  low-lying  forts  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  possessed  a  strength  that  we  did  not  dream 
of,  as  witnesses  the  present  struggle.  We  can  scarcely  fancy 
the  grim  reality  of  vast  projectiles  raining  about  them,  coming 
over  the  European  hills  from    the  Bay    of  Saros,  where    the 
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"Queen  Elizabeth"  lies,  and  directed  by  the  wireless  of  the 
Allies'  ''airy  navies." 

That  the  City  of  Constantinople  may  fall  we  all  hope,  but 
may  there  be  no  repetition  of  that  tragedy  of  Rheims.  The 
injury  done  the  glorious  Cathedral  of  St.  Remy  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  harm  St.  Sophia  were  infinitely  worse.  To 
have  the  magnificent  Church  of  Justinian  purged  of  Moslem 
abomination  will  be  some  satisfaction,  even  though  we  fear 
that  it  will  still  be  the  prize  of  a  schismatic,  if  Christian,  people. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  question  of  the  day  than  the  fate 
of  Constantinople  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory.  Pera,  on 
the  right  of  the  Golden  Horn,  is  already  a  Christian  city,  with 
a  cosmopolitan  population.  Stamboul,  with  another  half  mil- 
lion, clusters  about  St.  Sophia,  the  last  foothold  of  the  Turk 
in  Europe.  With  new  masters,  surely  this  great  historic  city, 
so  magnificently  situated,  will  make  for  itself  a  prominent 
place  among  the  great  marts  of  the  world.  But  much  water 
will  flow  under  the  Bridge  of  Galata  ere  that.  For  the  muez- 
zins whom  we  heard,  so  unheeded,  call  the  faithful  to  prayer 
from  the  " '  tall  minarets ' '  are  to-day  with  more  success  calling 
for  a  Jahad,  or  Holy  War.  Will  the  Hellespont  once  more  be 
crimsoned  in  this  latest  Crusade  ? 

But  there  is  a  holier  city  than  Constantinople  for  the  new 
Crusaders  to  liberate.  What  of  Jesusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  ? 
French  guns  are  booming  at  Gaza  the  ancient,  and  battering 
at  the  gates  so  easily  carried  off  by  Samson.  To-morrow  may 
be  the  turn  of  Jaffa,  Haiffa,  or  Beirut,  that  most  beautiful  of 
the  seacoast  towns  of  Syria,  already  marred  by  the  Italian 
siege.  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  are  inland  towns  in  "the  hill 
country,"  connected  by  rail  with  the  sea.  We  shall  probably 
ere  long  hear  of  them  being  (^ptured  by  the  Allies,  for  the 
Ottoman  threat  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  is  not  worrying  Tommy 
Atkins  in  the  shade  of  the  alabaster  mosque  that  crowns  the 
citadel  of  Cairo. 

The  Turks  are  but  a  feeble  minority,  mostly  officials,  in 
Syria.  The  Arabs,  who  form  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  Mohammedans,  but  not  of  the  same  race  and  tongue. 
Most  of  the  Christians  are  of  the  Orthodox  Churches,  Jacobite, 
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Syrian,  Armenian,  Coptic.  There  are  perhaps  125,000  Jews, 
and  the  Latins  number  some  80,000.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  Palestine  ?  Will  it  be  a  French  or  Russian  protector- 
ate ?    Or  will  the  Jews  come  into  their  own  again  ? 

A  change  cannot  but  improve  matters.  No  pilgrim  to- 
day would  call  Palestine  a  land  ' '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. ' ' 
The  naturally  fertile  coastal  plain  is  fairly  well  cultivated,  but 
the  interior  shows  plainly  the  marks  of  Turkish  domination. 
Yet  this  hill  country,  remarks  Cardinal  Newman,  like  the 
ancient  lands  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  was  once  as  well 
able  to  support  a  large  population  as  the  even  more  rugged 
ranges  of  Umbria  and  Switzerland. 

In  the  little  inland  town  of  Zummarin,  in  Samaria,  we  saw 
an  advertisement  of  Massey-Harris  machinery.  But  no  Cana- 
dian machines  were  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  saw 
the  oxen  ''treading  out  the  corn"  and  grain  cleaned  by  the 
primeval  method  of  throwing  it  up  in  the  air  with  shovels,  to 
have  the  chaff  blown  away.  There  are  a  few  vineyards  and 
groves  of  olives,  figs,  peaches,  pomegranites,  and  oranges.  The 
wheat  fields  are  mostly  beyond  the  Jordan.  But  as  a  whole 
the  land  could  be  much  more  intensely  cultivated.  Too  much 
of  it  is  given  up  to  the  gypsy-like  Bedouins,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  Oriental  nations,  of  course,  have  always  been 
pastoral  peoples.    The  towns  have  a  few  small  industries. 

It  may  be  that  changes  are  bound  to  come,  but  we  may 
have  too  much  of  such  a  good  thing.  Who  would  care  to  see 
the  Holy  Land  exploited  by  tourist  agencies,  with  trolley  lines 
radiating  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  and  Emmaus  t 
Palestine  has  held  for  twenty  centuries  the  appearance  of 
Biblical  times,  which  is  worth  far  more  to  the  pilgrim  and 
student  than  any  amount  of  rapid  transit  and  modern  con- 
veniences. It  is  a  quaint  but  pleasing  feature  of  the  Holy 
Land  that  one  finds  everywhere  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth, 
at  Tiberias,  Mount  Thabor,  Ain  Karim,  Bethlehem,  Jaffa,  splen- 
did accommodation  and  a  hospitable  welcome  in  the  guest- 
houses attached  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis. 

But  at  least  let  us  hope  that  this  war  will  have  as  one  good 
result  in  the  ceasing  of  Mohammedan  control  over  the  holy 
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places.  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  Turk  is  willing  to  allow' 
to  Christians  the  use  of  the  Basilicas  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Nativity,  repugnant  though  it  is  to  have  an  armed 
Ottoman  by  one's  side  while  saying  Mass.  There  are  other 
privileges  that  have  long  been  sought  in  vain.  Occasionally 
one  can  say  Mass  in  the  little  Church  of  the  Ascension.  But  it 
is  never  allowed,  not  even  a  prayer,  on  the  site  of  the  Upper 
Room  where  the  Mass  was  instituted.  Nor  can  we  view  without 
regret  the  mosque,  beautiful  beyond  description  though  it 
be,  that  occupies  the  spot  where  Solomon  built  his  Temple. 

The  Turk  must  go.  He  will  follow  Saracen,  Arab,  Greek, 
Persian,  Roman,  Jew,  one  after  the  other  ousted  from  the  Holy 
City.  But  who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  predict  the  character  of 
the  next  period  in  the  stormy  history  of  the  sacred  land  of 
Christ? 

THE  REV.  DR.   0 'GORMAN, 
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Sowing  and  Reaping  Time 

Q'  PRING  has  come !  What  charm  there  is  in  the  very  word 
^y  — Spring!  The  word  itself  conjures  up  to  our  minds 
new  life  after  the  rest  of  nature  during  ice-bound 
months  of  winter ;  new  life  in  every  form  of  nature :  the  green 
grass,  the  sap  rising  in  the  trees,  making  them  yellow,  red,  or 
brown  before  they  dress  themselves  in  green;  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  tulips  that  have  been  sleeping 
in  the  earth  all  winter,  pushing  their  green  blades  through  the 
hard  soil,  and  finally  proudly  lifting  up  their  heads  in  exqui- 
site bloom. 

And  how  the  heart  thrills  with  the  first  note  of  the  robin ! 
Have  you  ever  listened  and  felt  your  inner  self  as  jubilant  as 
the  song  of  the  bird?  Have  you  felt  your  heart  swell  with 
thanksgiving  for  this  wonderful  gift  of  God — Spring?  Do 
you  feel  the  sap  rising  in  YOU — the  sap  of  renewed  life,  of 
health,  of  strength?  Do  you  feel  like  getting  up  with  the 
birds,  and,  like  them,  joyfully,  jubilantly,  performing  the  tasks 
of  the  day?  Do  you  stand  at  your  open  window,  take  in  the 
draught  of  pure  exhilaration,  and  look  out  upon  the  new  day, 
joyfully,  expectantly,  trustingly?  With  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing all  nature  drinks  in  new  life,  new  growth — the  buds  are 
swelling  with  fragrance,  the  birds  nigh  burst  their  little  throats 
in  the  ecstasy  of  a  new  morning.  Mental  forces  should  adjust 
themselves  during  the  night 's  rest ;  and  thoughts,  which  in  the 
evening  are  confused  and  weary,  should  be  clear,  unruffled, 
joyous,  ready  for  a  fresh  beginning.  But  do  we  all  awaken 
thus?  Or  do  we  awaken  long  after  the  song  of  the  birds  has 
ceased,  downcast,  heavy-hearted,  with  clouded  face,  and  care- 
worn brow  and  drooping  shoulders — a  discordant  note  out  of 
harmony  with  the  song  of  God 's  universe  ? 

As  the  windows  of  the  morning  are  opened  to  the  inflowing 
of  pure  air,  so  the  windows  of  the  soul  should  open  wide,  that 
the  sunshine,  the  inspiration,  the  love-light  of  God's  counten- 
ance may  pour  in,  as  He  bids  us  a  cheery  good-morning.  He 
sends  His  greeting  through  the  twittering  birds,  the  breath 
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of  the  flowers,  the  murmuring  night-wind,  the  sparkling  wave, 
the  mountain  grandeur,  and  the  deep  sea-roar.  Well  for  us,  if 
each  morning  we  respond  to  the  greeting  of  God,  and  take 
time  to  let  the  morning  glory  sink  into  our  being  before  we  go 
out  on  life's  appointed  tasks. 

But  what  do  most  of  us  do?  Weary  and  confused  with 
the  day's  rush,  we  go  to  bed  late,  but  seldom  sleep  the  sleep 
of  deep,  refreshing  repose.  We  postpone  our  rising  till  the 
last  possible  moment,  take  a  hasty  breakfast,  rush  for  the  car, 
feel  anxious  and  strained  lest  we  should  be  late,  and  go  through 
work  because  we  must,  not  because  it  is  a  joy  to  us — the  mere 
joy  of  being  alive  and  doing  work,  for  work's  sake.  We  ride 
home  in  crowded  cars,  weary  and  often  disheartened;  we  sit 
down  to  our  evening  meal  thinking  to  take  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  as  to  fill  the  evening  with  the  theatre,  a  concert,  a 
lecture,  a  social,  or  a  something  to  divert  our  minds  from  the 
impressions  of  the  day.  And  then  we  go  to  bed,  and  begin 
all  over  in  the  same  way  next  morning.  You,  who  read  this, 
ask  yourself  which  way  you  greet  the  morning.  Even  if  you 
feel  just  a  little  weary  on  awakening,  but  better  as  the  day 
goes  on,  stop  and  reflect,  for  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause, 
and  morning  weariness  has  its  cause.  You  are  spending  more 
nerve-force  than  you  possess  one  way  or  another,  and  you  do 
not  allow  yourself  sufficient  sleep  to  recuperate  during  the 
night.  This  kind  of  thing  is  the  beginning  of  troubles  which 
are  bound  to  come  to  you  in  later  years.  A  generation  or  two 
ago,  to  get  to  school  boys  and  girls  had  to  tramp  several  miles 
through  deep  snow  all  through  the  winter.  They  had  to  take 
an  early  breakfast  and  be  off  in  good  time  to  reach  their  goal. 
They  brought  a  simple  lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  noon-day  hour;  'they  tramped  home 
again  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  were  ready  for  a  simple  sup- 
per, and  they  went  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  health — sound, 
undisturbed  by  dreams,  and  awakened  next  morning,  new- 
born, ready  for  another  day's  work.  I  know  a  lady  far  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  told  me  how  she  had  to  go  to  school 
in  this  way,  often  through  snow,  level  with  the  hedges.  She 
told  me  of  those  happy,  far-off  days,  of  the  fun  they  had,  of  the 
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snow-balling,  of  the  vigour  they  felt,  of  the  joy  of  school,  of 
the  joy  of  work,  of  the  joy  of  sleep  after  the  day  was  ended. 
This  lady  still  sits  at  her  desk  for  many  hours  every  day,  and 
counts  it  joy  to  work  hard,  and  still  she  is  overflowing  with 
the  joy  of  life.  But  how  different  are  things  to-day !  Only  in 
the  Far  West  one  hears  of  tramps  to  school  or  of  the  simple, 
happy  life.  In  our  Eastern  cities,  children  get  up  late,  eat 
hurriedly,  drive  to  school,  begin  the  day  more  or  less  tired. 
Work,  which  should  be  joy,  is  often  only  a  trial,  and  the 
predominating  thought  is  to  have  done  with  it  all  and  be  grown 
up.  Then,  when  grown  up,  the  days  are  filled  with  the  cease- 
less round  of  shopping,  of  lunches,  of  pleasures,  and  one  goes 
to  sleep  just  as  weary  as  when  a  girl  at  school,  and  awakens 
the  following  morning  nearly  as  weary  as  on  retiring  to  rest. 
Yet  the  world  is  full  of  boundless  joy,  both  spiritually  and 
physically.  It  is  there  all  about  us,  ready  at  any  moment  for 
us  to  take.  Not  the  joy  of  theatre  and  concert,  dances  and 
socials — these  are  but  very  fleeting  joys,  joys  of  the  moment, 
which  do  not  hold — I  speak  of  the  joys  which  are  there  in 
abundance  for  all  who  will  take ;  spiritual  joys  which  make  all 
earthly  joys  of  no  account ;  physical  joys,  good  health  and  its 
outcome  of  strength  of  mind  and  body;  strength  to  love  life, 
to  love  toil,  to  love  what  each  day  brings,  to  love  sleep,  to  love 
to  get  up  with  the  birds — in  one  word,  a  joyous  life.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  attain.  Begin  the  day  by  thoroughly  filling  your 
lungs  with  pure  air,  by  exercising  vigourously  for  a  few  min- 
utes before  an  open  window  or  in  a  well-ventilated  room.  Let 
your  breakfast  be  simple,  and  do  not  learn  any  lessons  or  plan 
for  the  day  while  you  eat.  Walk  to  your  school  or  to  your  busi- 
ness, or  walk,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the  way,  shoulders  back,  body 
well  poised  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  head  upright,  eyes  directed 
upward  rather  than  down.  Take  the  beat  of  your  heart  as  a 
measure  for  your  speed  in  walking.  Walk  without  haste,  breath- 
ing deeply,  rhythmically.  And,  above  all,  be  alone  with  God  for 
a  while  before  the  business  of  the  day  begins.  Take  time  each 
morning  to  let  the  quiet  of  this  hour  permeate  your  whole  being, 
and  you  will  feel  at  rest,  even  in  the  midst  of  toil.  Let  your  most 
important  thought  be  to  seek  His  Kingdom,  His  glory.  Seek  it  in 
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the  early  morning  before  life's  tasks  or  pleasures  have  taken 
hold  of  you.  Keep  the  thought  of  God  with  you  all  day — in 
your  work,  in  your  play,  in  what  you  think  and  say  and  do; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  in  what  you  eat.  In  I.  Corinthians, 
3,  16-17,  we  read:  "Know  you  not  that  you  are  the  temple  of 
God  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?  But  if  any 
man  violate  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy.  For 
the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  you  are. ' ' 

How  little  do  we  ponder  over  these  words !  How  reckless 
are  we  in  dealing  with  this  wonderful  earthly  body,  the  temple 
of  God!  What  treasures  of  health  and  happiness  and  power 
could  be  ours,  if  we  thought  a  little  more  about  the  laws  of 
our  being,  if  we  were  to  think,  and  speak,  and  work,  and  eat, 
and  sleep,  and  live  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  expressed  in 
boundless  health,  strength,  and  vigour  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. But  we  are  slaves !  Slaves  of  customs  and  habits  which 
undermine  our  health,  and  which,  as  the  years  go  by,  bring  about 
the  very  undesirable  condition  which  we  call  disease.  Look  all 
around  you  and  see  how  very  few  people  there  are  who  can  re- 
joice in  boundless  health  and  strength.  Look  at  a  little  child 
(normally  born),  and  see  the  beauty  of  its  little  body,  the  clear- 
ness of  the  skin,  the  calm  depth  of  the  eyes,  the  purity  of  their 
expression,  the  rosy  lips  and  cheeks.  Look  at  this  child  again 
when  it  has  lived  perhaps  eighteen  years,  and  notice  the  change 
that  has  taken  place,  generally  a  change  that  need  not  be,  if  we 
were  taught  to  live  in  the  right  way,  if  from  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  of  understanding  we  were  told  the  great,  wonderful, 
far-reaching  truth,  that  as  we  sow,  so  must  we  reap;  that  as 
we  attend  to  the  simple  laws  of  nature  so  shall  we  build  up  a 
body  to  the  glory  of  God,  His  very  temple.  Is  not  this  worth 
soine  little  effort?  It  is  never  too  late.  If  you,  who  read,  feel 
that  you  have  not  built  up  a  body  to  the  glory  of  God,  then 
turn  from  your  way  and  do  it  now.  It  is  wonderful  how  nature 
will  respond  to  every  effort  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  spring  of  earth  is  beautiful,  and  so  is  the  autumn. 
But  seldom  does  the  autumn  of  life,  as  expressed  in  human 
bodies,  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  spring.  The  autumn  is  the 
fruit-bearing  time,  the  time  of  the  harvest,  of  abundance,  of 
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vigour,  of  completion,  of  reaping  what  was  sown  in  the  spring. 
The  autumn  of  life  should  be  just  as  full  of  blessings  as  is  the 
autumn  of  earth.  It  is  there  for  all,  who  in  their  youth  will 
in  every  particular  live  to  the  glory  of  God. 

After  the  autumn  comes  the  winter,  and  well  it  is  for  us 
if  we  can  look  back  on  the  years  without  regret,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  cycle  of  life  shall  be  finished  and 
we  shall  fall  asleep  in  God,  only  to  awake  to  life  eternal. 

J.  N.  D.  C. 


Magdalen's  Spikenard 

At  first  the  alabaster 's  selfish  round 

Held  all  thy  fragrance  in  its  prison  hard, 

Its  cold,  ungenerous  continent  that  bound 

Close  in  itself  the  wedded  fumes  of  nard. 

And  cassia  and  fair  stacte  and  ripe  myrrh. 

As  in  a  mine  the  gold  is  rich  in  vain. 

Or  in  its  cave  the  jewel  cannot  learn  to  blaze  I 

She  broke  the  box — lo !  all  the  odours  stir, 

And  fill  the  house  with  sweetness,  like  a  main 

That  breaks  its  dykes  and  floods  the  lowland  ways ! 

So  my  rich  love  locked  in  my  heart  for  Thee 
Did  yield  no  perfume  to  the  world  beside ; 

But  breaks  my  heart,  and  all  that's  sweet  in  me 
The  fragrance  of  my  love,  flows  far  and  wide. 

JOHN  AYSCOUGH,  in  Magnificat. 
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The  Refiner  of  Silver 

A  person  once  observed  that  there  is  something  very  re- 
markable in  the  expression  of  the  Prophet  Malachias: 

"He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver"  (Ch.  iii., 
V.  3).  It  was  agreed  that  a  Silversmith  should  be  called  in 
to  give  his  opinion  of  the  subject.  Without  disclosing  the 
direct  object,  he  was  asked  the  process  of  refining  silver,  which 
he  described  in  detail. 

"But  do  you  sit  watching  while  the  work  of  refining  is 
going  on?"  asked  one. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  Silversmith.  "I  must  sit  with 
my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  furnace,  for  if  the  necessary 
time  be  extended  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  silver  will  be 
injured." 

"He  shall  sit  as  a  Refiner  of  Silver"  is  apparent'.  Christ 
sees  it  needful  to  put  His  children  into  the  furnace,  but  He 
is  seated  by  the  side  of  it.  His  Eye  is  steadily  fixed  on  the 
work  of  refining  and  purifying.  His  Wisdom  and  His  Love 
are  both  engaged  in  the  best  manner  for  them;  their  trials  do 
not  come  at  random ;  their  hairs  are  counted. 

The  Silversmith  said  he  had  still  further  to  mention  that 
he  only  knew  when  the  process  of  purifying  was  completed  by 
seeing  his  own  face  in  the  silver. 

Beautiful  figure !  When  Our  Lord  shall  see  His  own  Image 
in  His  children,  His  work  of  purifying  will  be  accomplished. 


o 
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St.  Michael's  Volunteer 
War  Nurses 

/gj\N  Tuesday  evening,  April  20th,  Dr.  Dwyer  gave  an  inter- 
l|^  esting  and  instructive  address  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital, 
to  St.  Michael's  Contingent  of  Overseas  Nurses,  who 
have  su  nobly  offered  their  services  to  King  and  country.  Dr. 
Dwyer  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  present  war,  laying  special  stress  upon  materialistic 
and  anti-Christian  influences  as  being  its  underlying  cause. 
The  ethics  of  professional  nursing  was  discussed  in  general 
and  in  particular  as  applied  to  military  nursing.  The  nurses 
were  highly  commended  for  their  generosity  and  self-sacrifiQe, 
and  Dr.  Dwyer  closed  by  complimenting  the  Sisters  of  the 
Hospital  upon  the  efficient  graduates  who  were  to  represent 
them  among  the  Overseas  Nurses. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of 
St.  Joseph,  His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeil  offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  Hospital  Chapel,  for  the  nurses 
and  the  welfare  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarking. 
In  addressing  the  nurses  afterwards.  His  Grace  said :  ' '  I  have 
come  this  morning  to  speak  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  the 
nurses  going  to  the  front  and  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  for  them.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  chosen  to 
be  of  such  material  service  in  the  greatest  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  I  congratulate  you  also  on  your  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  your  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  your  country. 

"I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  grave  responsibility  of  your 
mission;  you  are  not  going  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  nor  for 
the  novelty,  nor  for  the  trip,  nor  for  the  salary,  but  for  the 
good  you  can  do  for  suffering  humanity  and  for  your  coun- 
try's welfare. 

"I  feel  deeply  grateful,  and  we  should  all  feel  grateful, 
to  the  Canadians  who  have  volunteered  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  to  you  also  we  owe  gratitude,  for  even  though 
you  are  not  taking  up  arms,  you  are  enabling  the  wounded 
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to  recover  their  strength  so  that  they  may  return  to  do  duty 
at  the  front. 

"There  will  be  much  need  of  generosity  on  your  part; 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  work  on  when  your  strength  is 
already  overtaxed,  when  you  feel  you  can  do  no  more.  But 
you  can  do  more ! 

' '  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  being  cheer- 
ful. Cheerfulness  in  the  nurse  is  a  very  necessary  quality,  but 
it  must  be  a  cheerfulness  that  is  consistent  with  seriousness. 
I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  represent  St.  Michael 's.  Profession- 
ally, you  are  fitted  for  the  work,  but  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  not  only  to  the  body  you  can  give  assistance,  but  to  the 
soul  as  well.  To  the  dying  soldier — non-Catholic  as  well  as 
Catholic — you  can  suggest  ejaculations  that  will  excite  sorrow 
for  sin.  '  My  Jesus,  by  Thy  passion,  have  mercy  on  me ! '  Short 
acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  The  prayer  need  not  be  long. 
In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  possible  to  say  long  prayers.  The 
prayer  of  the  publican,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner ' ;  the 
prayer  of  the  penitent  thief,  'Lord,  remember  me  when  you 
come  into  your  kingdom,'  were  short,  but  they  were  acts  of 
perfect  sorrow. 

"I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  follow- you  in 
our  prayers,  in  our  interest,  and  also  in  our  knowledge.  We 
shall  be  constantly  in  touch  with  the  details  of  your  work  at 
the  front,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  channels  through 
which  this  information  will  come.  In  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  priest  who  went  with  the  First  Contingent  I  was  told  of  a 
nurse  who  was  too  gay  and  too  fond  of  admiration  to  be  of 
use  in  a  military  hospital.  Her  gaiety  was  not  the  kind  that 
went  with  seriousness.  I  wish  you  to  keep  before  you  the  high 
trust  which  is  yours.  There  is  so  much  at  stake,  not  only  your 
own  reputation,  but  that  of  St.  Michael's,  of  Ontario,  of 
Canada. 

"Again  let  me  assure  you  of  the  help  of  our  prayers  in 
your  great  mission,  and  for  your  safe  return. ' ' 
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The  Dreamer 

A  FEW  years  ago,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,, a  member  of  a  celebrated  Missionary  Order  met 
a  young  mountaineer,  who  evinced  keen  interest  in  the 
Life  of  Christ,  and  who  by  his  eager  and  repeated  questions 
showed  how  truly  he  desired  to  become  more  intimate  with  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  our  Redeemer,  when  He  dwelt  among 
men.  This  boy  of  Nature's  rearing — for,  indeed,  of  book-lore 
he  was  quite  ignorant  and  had  learned  what  lessons  he  knew 
from  the  birds  and  the  sunshine  and  the  babbling  mountain 
brook — had  been  led  by  some  kind  disposition  of  Providence 
to  taste  of  the  sparkling  crystal  waters  of  the  Fountain  of 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  and  having  once  tasted  thereof,  he 
thirsted  and  "still  craved  for  more."  During  several  days 
of  constant  companionship  with  the  youth,  the  zealous  priest, 
who  saw  beneath  the  rough  exterior  of  the  illiterate  moun- 
taineer a  gifted  mind  and  beautiful  soul,  gave  to  that  parched 
but  noble  heart  draughts  of  the  knowledge  it  so  greatly  de- 
sired. A  year  later  the  boy  had  learned  to  read,  and  by  assidu- 
ous effort  had  literally  spelled  out  some  of  the  incidents  of  our 
Saviour's  Life.  From  the  following  article,  in  which  his 
thoughts  of  one  such  incident  are  recorded  largely  in  the  boy's 
own  words,  the  reader  will  experience  how  fragrant  are  those 
flowers  of  thought,  that  spring  from  a  soul  prepared  by  the 
word  of  God  and  moistened  with  His  grace : 

Yes,  he  was  a  dreamer — of  beautiful  dreams.  Just  a  simple 
mountaineer,  a  boy  in  years,  but  gifted  with  a  fancy  which  in 
all  things  of  nature  saw  reminders  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

A  rainbow  brought  forth  the  thought.  We  stood  on  old 
South  Mountain.  Below  us,  bathed  in  sunlight,  lay  the  valley 
of  the  Cumberland.  As  we  watched,  the  storm  arose.  The 
clouds  grew  grey  and  heavy,  then  the  lightning  raced  madly 
to  and  fro,  rending  and  tearing  and  shredding  the  veil  that 
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had  hidden  the  sun.  Soon  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  spent  and 
a  rainbow  arched  the  sky. 

Then  the  dreamer  spoke. 

"A  rainbow  always  makes  me  think  of  the  time  when  our 
Saviour  walked  upon  the  sea.  Every  little  drop  of  water  that 
touched  His  sacred  feet  was  blessed  and  given  a  mission  to 
spread  peace  and  fruitfulness  throughout  the  wcftld." 

Silent  attention  encouraged  the  speaker. 

"The  sun  drew  those  blessed  little  drops  of  water  up  to 
the  clouds,  the  wind  scattered  the  clouds  to  the  four  parts  of 
heaven,  and  thus  the  messengers  of  peace  and  of  plenty  were 
sent  everywhere. 

"When  one  of  these  hallowed  drops  falls  as  rain  into  the 
stormy  sea,  the  wind,  soothed  by  its  touch,  ceases  to  rage,  the 
tumbling  waves  lie  down,  and  peace  ensues.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  storms,  they  spread  their  glowing  banner  of  truce 
— the  rainbow — to  show  that  they  are  near. 

"And  when  the  waters  glitter  in  the  sunlight  or  sparkle 
in  the  moonbeams,  it's  because  they  are  hurrying  to  touch  in 
passing  one  of  these  messengers  of  peace. 

"This  is  their  mission  of  peace." 

For  a  time  the  dreamer  was  still.  He  seemed  to-be  en- 
chanted by  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  fields  of  wheat,  now 
ripe  for  the  harvest,  flanked  by  ancient  trees  of  chestnut  and 
locust,  all  new-washed  by  the  rain,  sparkled  and  glistened  at 
the  sunlight's  return.  Like  a  sea  of  flowing  gold,  the  yellow, 
wind-swayed  grain  marked  the  course  of  the  valley. 

Then  the  dreamer,  heedless  of  any  pause,  spoke  of  "their 
mission  of  fruitfulness." 

"They  follow  the  spring  winds,  and  falling  with  the  gen- 
tler rain  bring  plenty.  Every  farm  they  visit  is  blessed  with 
abundance,  and  where  the  wild  flowers  grow  thickest  and 
brightest  in  wood  and  in  meadow  there  they  have  rested 
awhile. 

"They  flow  in  the  sweet-water  brooks  of  the  mountains, 
in  the  health-giving  springs  of  the  valleys.  "Wherever  their 
touch  may  bring  plenty  and  comfort,  there  they  are  found  by 
the  pure. 
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"Every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  our 
Saviour  walked  upon  the  waters,  they  gather  in  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  report  what  they  have  done.  "When  the  meeting 
is  ended  they  return  to  their  mission. ' ' 

While  descending  the  mountain,  in  the  after-glow  of  sun- 
set, the  dreamer  spoke  again: 

' '  If  with  all  your  heart  you  truly  seek  Him,  you  will  surely, 
surely  find  Him." 

F.  V.  F. 


The  Lonely  Home 

(Xmas,  1884.) 

Far  away  from  my  dearly  loved  friends. 
From  a  mother  the  fondest  and  best, 

I  think  how  she  weeps  when  she  sends 
Me  her  blessing  in  the  far  distant  West. 

And  my  father,  tho'  silent  and  lone. 
Will  yearn  for  the  boy  of  his  heart. 

Tho '  surrounded  with  old  friends  at  home, 
Sighs,  "Why  did  I  let  him  depart?" 

Nine  times  have  the  snows  come  and  gone 
Since  together  we  hailed  the  New  Year, 

But  now  the  old  house  is  so  lone — 
No  son  there  to  comfort  or  cheer. 

For  one  has  gone  over  the  sea, 

To  do  there  the  work  of  his  God ; 
But  the  other — his  spirit  is  free — 

His  ashes  repose  'neath  the  sod. 

M.  J.  J. 
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"This  Shall  Not  Be  Unto  Thee" 

3T  was  almost  two  years  and  a  half  before,  at  Bethlehem, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  that 
Peter  had  learned  to  know  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Unresistingly,  as  a  sheep,  He  would  be  led  to  the  slaughter, 
and  like  a  lamb  without  voice  before  his  shearer;  ah!  more, 
willing  it,  for  He  was  Man,  longing  for  that  baptism  of  blood ; 
it  was  for  that  that  the  Eternal  Word  had  taken  Flesh,  that 
in  our  nature  He  might  die  for  the  souls  whom  He  loved  with 
an  everlasting  love. 

Peter  learned  to  know  Him  first  under  the  emblem  of  a 
lamb  that  dies  in  sacrifice.  And  from  that  day,  when  Jesus 
looked  upon  him,  loved  him  with  a  special  love,  called  him  the 
foundation-stone — the  rock  upon  which  He  would  build  His 
Church — through  those  two  momentous  years,  the  dawning 
hope,  the  trustfulness  of  Simon,  the  fisherman,  had  grown  into 
the  faith  of  the  Apostle  that  this  Man  was  indeed  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  yet  when  it  was  drawing  near 
to  the  end,  and  Jesus  ventured  to  disclose  to  His  chosen  ones 
that  He  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things  from 
the  ancients,  and  scribes,  and  chief  priests,  and  be  rejected 
and  put  to  death,  how  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  shrank  from 
the  pain!  He  knew  better  than  his  Master.  "Lord,  be  it  far 
from  Thee;  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee!"  (Matt,  xvi.,  22). 

Peter  but  spoke  for  the  others.  Does  he  speak  still  for 
us?  There  was  unfolded  before  them  a  vision  of  the  Altar  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  Divine  Victim  dying  upon  it,  meek  and  inno- 
cent, pure  and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  loving  even  unto  death  and 
beyond  it.  It  was  a  vision  of  glory  that  was  revealed  to  them, 
but  a  glory  that  must  needs  be  entered  into  through  suffering. 
''And  they  understood  not  the  word,  and  they  were  troubled 
exceedingly. ' '    Did  they  fear  to  understand     .     .     .     ? 

They  savoured  not  the  things  that  are  of  God,  but  that 
are  of  men.  They  failed  to  see  that  of  necessity  pain  is  inter- 
woven with  love  and  victory.  "The  Lamb  was  slain  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world"  (Apoc.  xiii,,  8).    And  the  just  of  all 
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ages  have  been  made  in  the  likeness  of  His  sufferings.  ''Who 
are  they  that  are  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  whence  came 
they?  These  are  they  who  are  come  out  of  great  tribulation, 
and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  have  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore,  they  are  before  the  throne 
of  God.  .  .  .  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst.  .  .  . 
For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  rule 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of 
life"  (Apoc.  vii.,  13-17). 

Abel  shed  his  blood  that  he  might  be  made  like  to  One, 
"the  sprinkling  of  whose  blood  speaketh  better  than  that  of 
Abel."  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  did  not  spare  his  only 
begotten  son.  Joseph  was  loved  by  his  father  above  all  his 
brethren,  and  that  very  love  brought  him  suffering — slavery 
and  the  prison;  and  through  suffering  he  was  lifted  up  to  be 
the  saviour  of  his  people.  Moses,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Pharao's  daughter,  might  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Egyptians,  but  he  esteemed  it  greater  riches  to 
endure  reproach  for  the  sake  of  Him  Who  was  to  come,  "choos- 
ing rather  to  be  afflicted  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  time.''  David's  penitent  heart  called 
out  in  anguish:  "Save  me,  0  God!  The  waters  are  come  in 
even  unto  my  soul.  .  .  .  "It  was  in  prophecy  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  his  Redeemer. 

These  lived  in  the  hope  of  the  promise,  and  thanked  God 
that  He  gave  them  to  see  its  fulfilment  in  vision.  "Abraham 
rejoiced  that  he  might  see  My  day;  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 

And  type  and  prophecy  followed  one  another,  and  grew 
in  precision,  until,  one  day,  by  the  Jordan,  those  words — of 
actuality,  the  joy  of  hope  fulfilled — sounded  in  the  ears  of 
Simon  Peter:    "We  have  found  the  Messiah.    ...     " 

The  Word  made  Flesh,  the  Lamb  of  God!  Peter  would 
look  upon  Him  with  corporal  eyes.  He  would  be  asked  to 
leave  all  and  follow  Him,  and  generously  he  would  respond. 
He  would  be  privileged  to  share  His  almost  constant  com- 
panionship. He  would  be  witness  of  all  the  wonders  of  those 
wondrous  years.  He  would  feel  the  clasp  of  the  Divine  Hand 
as  it  raised  him  from  the  waves,  when,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
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he  began  to  doubt  and  then  to  sink.    He  would  be  called  friend. 
.    .    .     .    Oh,  perhaps  that  is  the  reason:  he  loved  so  much! 

'  *  Lord,  be  it  far  from  Thee ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee. ' ' 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  are  in  the  Upper  Chamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus 
is  bidding  them  farewell.  He  must  go  from  them  for  a  little 
while.  He  asks  them  to  be  brave  of  heart,  to  fear  not  what  the 
world  may  do  to  them.  He  will  be  their  peace,  their  joy.  From 
Him,  as  from  its  fountain,  they  will  draw  life;  in  Him,  as 
branches  in  the  vine,  thy  will  bear  fruit.  They  must  bear  fruit 
in  Him,  else  all  is  lost — the  unfruitful  branch,  the  husband- 
man will  take  away ;  and  bearing  fruit  in  Him,  they  must  look 
for  suffering — the  husbandman  will  purge  the  fruitful  branch, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 

"Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?"  It  is  Peter  again  who 
speaks.    And  he  receives  the  answer:     "Whither  I  go,  thou 

canst  not  follow  Me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow  hereafter. ' ' 

*  «  *  *  « 

There  is  a  Cross  on  Calvary,  and  near  it  stand  two  others. 
On  one  a  heart  still  beats,  which  all  through  life  has  resisted 
the  call  of  God's  grace ;  and  now  in  the  pain  of  death,  in  death 
and  pain  accepted,  grace  finds  entrance  to  that  heart,  and  a 
prayer  rises  from  it,  of  faith  and  trust  and  love,  which  wins 
from  the  dying  Saviour  the  promise  of  Paradise.  "Lord,  re- 
member me  when  Thou  shalt  come  into  Thy  kingdom. ' ' 

There  is  a  Cross  on  Calvary,  and  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  stands  beneath  it.  His  own  dear  Mother  there — her 
sorrow,  like  to  His,  vast  as  the  sea!  She  was  gifted  as  none 
other  ever  was,  in  nature,  in  grace — the  masterwork  of  His 
creation.  And  she  was  His  Mother.  Do  we  doubt  He  loved  her? 
No;  it  was  because  she  was  nearest  to  Him,  dearest  to  Him, 
that  He  gave  her  so  to  share  in  His  sufferings.  It  was  because 
He  loved  her  that  He  made  her  the  Mother  of  Dolours. 

And  when  that  same  great  Heart  asks  us  to  suffer.  He 
Who  loves  each  soul  that  He  has  ever  made  with  love  more 
true  than  mother's  love,  should  we  misjudge  His  kind,  good 
Providence  ?  * '  Virtue  is  made  perfect  in  infirmity. ' '  The  tree, 
storm-tossed,  strikes  deeper  roots,  and  rises  in  sturdier  growth. 
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Fire  burns  the  dross  away,  and  moulds  to  fairer  form.  It  is 
the  tender  love  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  that  draws  us  nearer  to  Himself.  To  each 
child  of  His  Heart  He  whispers:  Follow  Me — and  see  that 
My  garments  are  dyed  red  from  Bosra.  Each  soul  He  loves 
with  a  personal  love;  and  from  each  He  asks  a  return  pecu- 
liarly its  own — love-tokens  that  none  other  can  give. 

And  should  another's  portion,  in  seeming,  be  all  roses, 
what  is  it  to  us  ?    The  wine-coloured  draught  is  not  always  wine 

— but  even  if  it  were     .     .     .     ? 

«  *  *  *  * 

It  is  morning,  and  Jesus  stands  on  the  lake  shore.  Peter 
and  his  companions  have  laboured  all  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing;  but  at  His  word  they  let  down  the  net  again,  and 
it  is  filled.  They  come  to  land,  and  dine  with  Him;  and  He 
asks  of  Peter :  ' '  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  Me  ? ' '  Thrice 
the  question  is  repeated,  and  thrice  Peter  answers:  "Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee ! ' ' 

"Thou  knowest,  Lord  .  .  .  "  It  is  the  reply  of  one 
confiding  still,  but  who,  through  suffering,  has  learned 
humility.  And  the  Master  foretells  that  the  disciples'  death 
shall  be  in  the  manner  of  His  own :  * '  When  thou  wast  younger 
thou  didst  gird  thyself,  and  didst  walk  where  thou  wouldst. 
But  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  lead  thee  whither  thou  wouldst 
not." 

There  is  no  protest  now.  But,  turning  and  seeing  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved,  who  also  leaned  on  His  breast  at  sup- 
per, Peter  asks :    ' '  Lord,  and  what  of  this  man  ? ' ' 

And  Jesus  answers :  "  So  I  will  have  him  to  remain  till  I 
come,  what  is  it  to  thee  ?    Follow  thou  Me. ' ' 

THE  REV.  J.  J.  McCarthy. 
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A  Reminiscence 

SURING  the  month  of  August  several  years  ago,  I  found 
myself  in  a  delightful  spot  among  pastures  and  wood- 
lands, in  a  dear  old  Virginian  house,  from  whose  win- 
dows in  one  direction  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Blue 
Mountains;  in  another  direction,  a  view  of  the  great  old- 
fashioned  gardens  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  though  then  much 
neglected,  still  showing  traces  of  past  beauty.  That  was  a 
month  full  of  sweet  pleasure  for  me,  the  more  so  that,  having 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  city,  I  had  never  before  enjoyed 
the  charms  which  nature  lavishly  spreads  about  her  in  the 
country.  Like  a  child  I  revelled  in  them  ecstatically,  feeling 
strange  moods  of  calm  and  delicious  thrills  of  pleasure  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  silences  of  this  enchanted  spot.  Even 
now  in  my  day-dreams,  which  are,  however,  luxuries  only  for 
holiday  time,  I  visit  again  these  summer  haunts,  feel  again  in 
my  nostrils  the  sweet  scents  of  a  thousand  growing  things,  on 
my  brow  the  faint  warm  breath  of  that  Virginian  summer,  and 
see  the  mountains  softened  against  the  sky  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. But,  above  all,  I  love  to  think  of  an  early  morning  drive, 
which,  though  marked  by  no  adventure,  stands  out  so  clearly 
upon  my  memory,  that  no  lapse  of  time  dulls  the  picture. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  9th.  We  had  planned  a  flying 
visit  to  Washington  to  make  some  purchases,  and,  if  the  heat 
was  not  too  unbearble,  to  visit  some  places  of  interest.  This 
would  necessitate  an  early  drive  to  Leesburg  to  catch  the 
morning  train.  You  will  say  there  is  nothing  particularly 
inviting  in  being  roused  from  slumber  three  hours  after  mid- 
night, of  dressing  and  breakfasting  by  gaslight,  and  of  turning 
out  in  the  grey  dawn  when  there  was  but  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  horses  from  the  driver  standing  at  their  heads. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  experience,  I  half- 
regretted,  until  we  had  fairly  started  on  our  way,  that  I  had 
consented  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

As  we  drove  down  the  avenue  and  out  upon  the  country 
road,  the  morning  mists  hung  thick  about  us,  and  in  the  half- 
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light,  the  trees,  shrouded  in  vapour,  stood  out  like  brown 
spectres  but  a  few  feet  away.  The  freshness  of  the  dawn  was 
very  grateful,  for  the  days  were  hot,  and  the  odours  from  the 
woods  which  bordered  the  road  made  the  air  fragrant.  The 
horses  nosed  along  through  the  mist,  and  we  strained  our  eyes 
ahead,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  sunrise.  Strange  shapes 
started  up  out  of  the  fog  and  took  familiar  forms  as  they 
approached.  The  stillness  was  profound,  broken  only  by  the 
thud  of  our  horses  and  the  roll  of  the  wheels.  It  was  a  solemn 
time,  full,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  a  hushed  expectation.  I  had 
never  before  seen  Nature  just  on  the  point  of  awakening,  and 
it  thrilled  me  with  a  sense  of  awe. 

Suddenly,  I  know  not  how,  the  sun  burst  through  the  wall 
of  mist,  dazzling  and  resplendent,  tearing  it  asunder  like  a 
grey  curtain.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  huge  folds  writh- 
ing and  struggling,  dissolving  in  light,  and  leaving  the  glisten- 
ing landscape  exposed  to  view. 

The  woods  still  skirted  the  road  upon  our  left,  mysterious 
and  dark  with  a  dense  undergrowth.  Upon  the  right  stretched 
cornfields,  drenched  with  dew  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight. 
The  old  straggling  fences  were  bejewelled,  for  between  the 
rails  the  spiders  had  spun  huge  webs,  each  tender  thread  of 
which  now  sparkled  like  a  string  of  diamonds.  Diamonds 
everywhere,  flashing  from  the  low  shrubs,  and  glistening  in  the 
grass  that  fringed  the  roadside. 

Gradually,  as  we  advanced,  the  woods  receded  from  us 
and  left  rolling  pastures  where  herds  grazed  quietly.  Here 
and  there,  a  huge  tree  stood  sentinel  and  cast  its  long  shadow 
across  a  meadow.  Occasionally  a  comfortable  farmhouse 
appeared  among  its  fields  and  outhouses,  or,  again,  a  wretched 
negro  cabin  with  its  poor  neglected  kitchen  garden. 

With  the  sunrise  came  awakening  life.  A  light  breeze 
came  whispering  across  the  fields,  gently  waving  the  tasselled 
corn  and  bringing  to  us  with  its  pleasant  freshness  the  perfume 
of  the  meadows.  A  bright-faced  negro  lad  passed  us  upon  the 
road,  driving  a  few  cows.    He  dofl?ed  his  ragged  cap  and  grin- 
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ned  amiably,  brushing  with  his  naked  feet  the  dewy  grass  and 
spoiling  my  diamonds. 

Suddenly  I  sat  up  and  listened.  Surely  those  were  sleigh 
bells  coming  faintly  in  the  distance !  Sleigh  bells  in  August  ? 
What  incongruity !  Here  in  the  warm  South,  with  summer  sun- 
shine and  luxuriant  growth  and  fragrant  air — sleigh  bells?  I 
was  quite  bewildered.  Yet  it  was  a  reality,  for  the  sounds 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  though  the  road  ahead  lay  quiet 
and  deserted.  A  few  moments  brought  us  to  a  crossroad,  and 
there,  lumbering  along,  as  if  they  had  somehow  become  de- 
tached from  a  picture  and  had  taken  life,  a  yoke  of  oxen 
harnessed  to  a  rude  wagon  came  in  sight.  I  clapped  my  hands 
with  delight.  There  were  the  huge,  patient,  plodding  animals 
with  the  high-arched  yoke  and  the  jingling  bells,  just  as  1  had 
sometimes  pictured  them.  But  they  were  soon  left  behind, 
and  the  bells  died  away  in  the  distance. 

A  small  stream  approached  across  a  meadow  and  ran  be- 
side us  on  our  right,  glancing  in  the  sunlight.  The  hoof-beats 
of  our  horses  echoed  for  a  moment  on  a  tiny  bridge,  and  then 
returned  to  the  dull,  muffled  thud  upon  firm  earth.  The  stream 
had  crossed  the  road,  and  was  now  disappearing  behind  a 
clump  of  willows. 

Presently  the  shriek  of  an  engine  tore  the  air,  and  the 
thunder  of  its  oncoming  warned  us  that  we  were  near  our 
destination.  Indeed,  a  moment  after  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
in  sight  the  first  straggling  houses  of  the  little  village  and  the 
rude  frame  station-house  with  its  high  platform.  The  panting 
monster  rumbled  in  just  as  we  jumped  from  our  carriage.  Our 
pleasant  drive  was  at  an  end. 

ELSBETH. 
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Alumnae  Items 

3N  our  last  issue  of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  we  noted  the 
excellent  work  done  by  our  Catholic  women  of  the  city 
and  by  members  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation for  the  poor,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Canadian  Contin- 
gents. We  are  grateful  to  learn  that  not  Toronto  alone,  but 
also  many  other  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  are  engaged  in  the 
same  meritorious  labour.  From  Ottawa,  a  friend  of  the 
Alumnae,  "Mrs.  W.  T.,"  writes  as  follows: 

"It  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  present  day — 
here  in  the  fair  Capital  of  the  Dominion — this  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  our  citizens,  banded  together  to  help  the  poor.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  who  are  not  interested  in  some  way,  according 
to  the  social  standing  of  the  individual  concerned.  Many  ladies 
of  the  higher  class — wives  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers,  members' 
wives,  and  ladies  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life — have  put  aside 
all  their  little  personal  vanities  to  help  and  relieve  the  poor. 
"We  read  "Not  receiving  to-day"  many  a  time  in  the  social 
columns.  Why?  The  hostesses  are  banded  together  to  work 
for  the  soldiers,  to  help  the  soldiers'  wives  and  the  little  ones 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  benevolent.  There  are  many 
among  us  now  who,  by  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  war,  are 
taken  out  of  themselves,  compelled  to  be  generous  by  the  great 
demand  for  charity,  and  the  example  of  others  who  have 
always  acted  nobly  in  the  unselfish  cause.  That  great  poverty 
exists  here  in  Ottawa  is  well  assured — only  those  interested  in 
the  relief  work  are  the  authority  on  this  point.  Again,  the 
greatest  secrecy  has  been  observed  by  the  relief-workers.  There 
have  been  many  cases,  where  the  home  is  a  comfortable  one, 
the  surroundings  almost  luxurious,  yet  the  husband  and  father 
out  of  employment,  necessitates  a  call  for  relief.  There  are 
many  cases  of  poverty  now  where  comfort  had  been  their  por- 
tion heretofore.  Why  not  shield  such  cases?  Surely  their 
time  for  relief  must  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  hand  of  the  All 
Wise  One  points  over  all.  There  were  many  in  the  past  who 
lived  extravagantly;  does  it  not  seem  like  a  punishment  in 
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some  way — the  continuance  of  this  terrible  war?  And  until 
an  offended  God  is  appeased,  not  till  then,  can  we  hope  for 
peace.  Let  our  motto  be,  not ' '  "What  we  can  wear, ' '  but  *  *  "What 
we  can  spare." 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Mgr.  McCann,  "V.G.,  Honorary  Patron  of 
St.  Joseph 's  College  Alumnae  Association,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Frachon,  C.S.B.,  Spiritual  Director  of  the  Society,  have  recov- 
ered from  recent  serious  illnesses.  Our  Alumnae  members 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  both  of  these  old-time,  cherished 
friends  and  guides  have  been  able  to  again  visit  St.  Joseph's, 
where  they  were  greeted  with  a  right  royal  welcome.     Ad 

Multos  Annos! 

****** 

St.  Joseph's  warmest  congratulations  to  the  Right  Rev. 

Mgr.  J.  M.  Cruise,  D.D.,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  "Vatican 

Honorary    Private    Chaplain    to    His    Holiness.     (Cappellano 

Segreto  d'onore  di  sua  Santita.)    Monsignor's  two  sisters,  who 

are  members  of  the  Community,  praise  Almighty  God  with 

grateful  hearts  that  their  well-beloved  brother  reached  Canada 

in  safety  on  the  last  successful  trip  that  the  ill-fated  Lusitania 

made. 

****** 

In  that  very  delightful  page,  ''In  Quest  of  the  Grail" 
(Buffalo  Catholic  Union  and  Times),  edited  by  our  esteemed 
Alumna,  Miss  E.  Angela  Henry,  we  meet  occasional  and  loving 
references  to  her  Alma  Mater.  St.  Joseph's  pupils  of  many 
years  ago  will  remember  the  Misses  Ketchum  spoken  of  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

''"When  the  bill  before  the  State  Legislature,  empowering 
the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School  trustees  to  select  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Jesse  Ketchum  out  of  a  $5,000  appropriation  pre- 
viously made  becomes  law,  it  will  be  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded  of  men.  Loving 
education  ardently,  he  was  desirous  of  bringing  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  young,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  distributed  scholar- 
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ships  with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  Canadian  side  as  well  as  on 
this.  In  Toronto  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  one 
of  the  city's  Public  schools.  Jesse  Ketchum  belonged  to  the 
old  school  of  educated  non-Catholics.  He  held  tenaciously  to 
his  own  religious  belief,  but  he  ever  respected  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  taught  his  children  to  do  likewise.  His  son  and 
namesake  sent  all  his  daughters  to  be  educated  in  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  Toronto.  Two  by  two  they  were  duly  sent,  the  results 
of  the  Nuns'  training  proving  to  the  parents  the  wisdom  of 
sending  the  others.  More  than  that,  when  one  of  the  girls,  who 
later  became  the  wife  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
desired  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  music,  she  returned 
to  St.  Joseph's,  a  '* parlour  boarder,"  as  the  students  dining 
in  the  Academy  refectory  were  wont  to  style  such  in  those 
far-off  days." 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Miss  Henry  has  again  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  lecture  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
at  Cliff  Haven,  on  Lake  Champlain.  She  is  listed  for  the  very 
height  of  the  season — for  two  lectures  on  August  19th  and 
20th — when  no  doubt  she  will  receive  as  many  enthusiastic 
encomiums  as  in  the  1913  session,  when  she  reflected  honour, 
not  alone  upon  herself,  but  also  upon  her  Alma  Mater.    - 

All  best  and  holiest  wishes  for  the  future  happiness  of  our 
dear  Alumnae  brides:  Miss  Harriet  Hewgill,  now  Mrs.  Alan 
Winfield  Scott,  Toronto;  Miss  Kate  Maher,  now  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Stucker,  Buffalo;  Miss  Beatrice  Malone,  now  Mrs.  Dudley 
Gough,  Toronto;  Miss  Juliet  Morin,  now  Mrs.  Stanley  Knox, 
Toronto ;  Miss  Ethel  Maloney,  now  Mrs.  G.  G.  Jones,  Montreal ; 
Miss  Edith  Maloney,  now  Mrs.  D.  Lamont,  Sudbury;  Miss 
Helen   Doyle,  now   Mrs.  Harry    Campbell  Morris,  Sault    Ste. 

Marie ;  Miss  Agnes  Clayton,  now  Mrs.  F.  Patterson,  New  York. 

****** 

Cards  from  Mrs.  J.  McCarron  and  Miss  Ethel  C.  Ryan 
inform  us  that  they  are  enjoying  the  delights  of  travel,  the 
former  in  California,  the  latter  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  California, 
and  Panama.  No  doubt  in  some  future  number  of  the  '  *  Lilies ' ' 
Miss  Ryan  will  give  our  readers  some  splendid  pen-pictures  of 
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the  places  visited.    Her  vivid  descriptions  of  travel  have  be- 
fore given  us  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
****** 

The  former  classmates  of  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Fischer  (Caroline 
Kuntz),  Waterloo,  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  portrait  in  this 
number  of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  of  her  distinguished  husband, 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Fischer,  who  has  proved  so  invaluable  a  friend  of 
our  Magazine.  Rev.  Father  Casey's  "Appreciation"  will  be 
read  with  deepest  interest  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  "Carrie"  in  the  old-time  days. 

Among  the  out-of-town  Alumnae  members  to  visit  St. 
Joseph's  at  Eastertide  were :  Mrs.  Charlebois  (Lily  Casserley), 
Haileybury,  -who  came  to  see  her  little  daughters,  Margaret, 
Leone,  and  Rita;  Miss  Mary  Kane,  Orillia;  Miss  Henrietta 
Phillips,  Merritton;  Mrs.  Kilburn  (Kathleen  Doran),  Ottawa; 
Miss  Beatrice  Quinlan,  Barrie;  Mrs.  Belrose  (Delia  Tessier), 
Penetanguishene ;  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  B.A.,  North  Bay;  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Louise  Cassidy,  Tweed ;  the  Misses  Genevieve 
and  Viola  McNulty  and  Edna  Hartcett,  St.  Catharines;  Miss 
Mary  Miley  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Mosteller  (Isabel  Abbott),  New 
York;  Miss  Frances  Keogh,  Adjala;  Miss  Irene  Frawley, 
Phelpston. 

The  pious  suffrages  of  the  Alumnae  members  are  requested 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Leo  Rathwell,  Chapleau;  Mrs. 
Larkin  (Laura  Fogarty),  Mrs.  Clement  Moreau,  Mrs.  Rose 
Walsh,  Mr.  Sherwood  Elmsley,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Toronto; 
Mr.  Harry  Mace,  Ottawa ;  Mrs.  Collins,  Peterboro ;  Mrs.  Chabot, 
(Mary  Devlin),  Ottawa;  Mrs.  Kennedy  (Caroline  Hickson), 
New  York;  and  Miss  Hickson,  Toronto — both  lost  on  the 
"Lusitania";  Mr.  Henry  Kelleher,  B.A.,  "A"  Company,  3rd 
Battalion,  1st  Brigade,  Q.O.R.,  killed  in  action.  "Dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."    To  the  bereaved  relatives  St. 

Joseph's  offers  sincerest  sympathy.    R.I.P. 

****** 

From  Ottawa  papers  kindly  sent  us,  containing  detailed 
accounts  of  the  funeral  services    of   the    late    lamented  Mrs. 
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Chabot,  we  extract  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  "dear 
Mary's"  former  classmates: 

' '  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  prominent  citizens 
this  morning  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  L.  Chabot,  which 
took  place  at  nine  o'clock  from  the  family  residence,  170 
Laurier  Avenue  east,  to  St.  Joseph's  Church,  where  Solemn 
Requiem  Mass  was  celebrated.  The  medical  profession  in 
Ottawa  was  largely  represented,  as  well  as  the  Dominion  Cab- 
inet, the  Conservative  Association,  and  the  various  organiza- 
tions with  which  Dr.  Chabot  is  connected.  Floral  tributes  and 
spiritual  offerings  were  numerous. 

"Mrs.  Chabot  was  talented  and  cultured.  She  received 
her  education  at  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Toronto,  and  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  Gloucester  Street, 
Ottawa.  She  was  graduated  in  1888  with  highest  honours, 
receiving  the  Governor-General's  gold  medal  for  general  pro- 
ficiency. In  music,  literature,  and  painting  she  excelled,  and 
it  was  ever  a  delight  to  her  to  hold  converse  regarding  any  of 
these  fields  of  art. 

"Her  marriage  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Chabot,  M.P.,  took  place  in 
1894,  two  years  after  he  established  his  practice  and  took  up 
residence  in  Laurier  Avenue.  For  many  years  Mrs.^  Chabot 
was  keenly  interested  in  hospital  work,  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Ottawa  General  Hos- 
pital, Water  Street.  She  was  a  faithful  attendant  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  and  was  interested  in  all  women's  organiza- 
tions of  that  parish,  assisting  at  all  times  in  relieving  the  poor 
and  distressed." 

To  the  bereaved  husband  and  to  the  deceased's  brothers 
and  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Beulah  and  Claire,  Devlin,  St. 
Joseph's  deepest  sympathy  is  offered. 


To  the  sanctum  of  *  *  Saint  Joseph  Lilies ' '  comes  the  dainti- 
est of  dainty  volumes,  "Maple  Leaves  and  Snowflakes"  (To- 
ronto, William  Briggs),  by  Miss  Eose  Ferguson,  From  this 
exquisite  collection  of  verses  we  have  taken  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  gentle  author  "June"  for  the  June  number 
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of  our  Magazine.     Of  these  graceful  and  delicate  poems  a 
reviewer  in  the  ' '  Canadian  Magazine ' '  writes : 

''This  dainty  little  book  of  verse  is  the  work  of  a  Cana- 
dian writer  of  fine  sentiment  and  dignified  construction.  Sin- 
cerity and  a  profound  sense  of  spirituality  are  marked  char- 
acteristics. ' '    We  quote  this  sonnet : 

WE  FALTER  IN  THE  MISTS. 

One  winter  morning,  fortla  from  my  abode, 
Which  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
I  issued  into  sunlight,  and  a  thrill 

Of  keen  delight  swept  o'er  me,  for  the  road 

Was  gemmed  with  jewels,  and  the  sun  bestowed 
Bright  smiles  on  all  the  waking  world  until 
The  trees  burst  forth  in  crystals,  gleaming  chill. 

And  all  the  world  with  splendour  overflowed. 

Beneath,  the  vale  lay  wrapped  in  vapour  grey, 
And,  from  the  glory  of  a  brilliant  morn. 

My  path  led  on  through  where  the  shadows  lay, 
With  not  a  gem  to  brighten  or  adorn. 

So,  youth's  ideals  past,  in  life's  brief  day, 
We  falter  in  the  mists  that  dim  the  way. 

Excepting  to  the  specialist,  a  volume  on  Archaeology  is 
not  supposed  to  be  the  most  entrancing  of  books.  But  when 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris  puts  his  pen  to  paper,  the  dry  bones 
live  and  scenes  and  peoples  of  aboriginal  days  pass  before  us 
in  living  pictures  that  enchant  and  thrill.  Such  is  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  "The  Pre-Christian  Cross,"  in  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Archaeological  Report.  We  thank  most  sincerely 
our  very  good  and  kind  contributor,  the  Dean.     His  latest 

"Report"  will  fill  an  honoured  place  in  our  Archives. 
****** 

Mysticism-— that  beautiful  gift  of  God  which  impels  every 
living,  rational  creature  to  seek  with  love  and  joy  its  final 
destiny — was  the  subject  of  a  marvellously  interesting  lecture 
given  by  the  Rev.  William  Finn,  C.S.P.,  of  Chicago,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  15th  March,  in  St.  Joseph's  College  Audi- 
torium. Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  President  of  the  Alumnae,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words  introduced  the  reverend  speaker,  and 
Miss  Hart,  in  an  eloquent  manner  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Barron.     The  large  audience 
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composed  of  the  Community,  pupils,  Alumnae  members,  and 
friends,  were  impressed  with  the  gifted  orator's  effort.  He 
said,  in  part : 

"Beginning  the  quest  from  within  the  magnificent  San 
Marco,  where  was  heard  amid  the  solemn,  awe-inspiring  ser- 
vices the  mystical  voice  of  a  boy,  the  best  medium  of  the  trans- 
mission of  his  spiritual  thought  to  the  world* — on  to  the  quiet 
cloister  where  some  of  the  greatest  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers the  world  has  ever  known,  were  proving  undeniably, 
by  the  premises  and  conclusions  of  syllogisms  and  sorities  the 
central  truths  of  the  Faith  they  would  impart- — the  search  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  studio  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  musicians, 
Charles  Gounod,  the  mystical  artist,  who,  with  the  splendour  of 
a  true  faith  in  God,  has  given  us  the  inspired  music  of  the'Messe 
du  Sacre  Cceur'    and  the  immortal    'Sainte-Cecile,'    and  from 
him  to  the  great  Dante  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  hell  of 
his  ' '  Inferno, ' '  purging  his  soul  in  the  wonderful  '  Purgatorio, ' 
and  soaring  sublimely  to    the    heights    of    'In  Paridiso,'  and 
thence  to  the  mystical  poet  of  our  own  century,  who  all  but 
revealed  his  soul  in  his  glorious  epic  of  God's  insistent  love — 
Francis  Thompson,  as  he  fled  the  days  and  fled  the  nights 
from  the  Spirit  of  God;  then  back  to  the  generations  long 
gone,  to  the  mystics  of  the  Orient  in  the  darkness  of  their  belief 
and  self-inflicted  torture ;  and  from  them  to  the  hermits  of  the 
desert  and  the  early  saints  of  Christianity  and  the  blessed 
martyrs — Sts.    Agnes,     Cecilia,     Catharine,    Anastasia,     who 
allowed  their  pure,  exquisite  bodies  to  be  torn  asunder  in  the 
arena  because  they  had  a  faint  vision  of  the  life  for  which 
they  strove ;  but  poet,  nor  musician,  nor  philosopher,  nor  theo- 
logian, nor  saint,  nor  martyr,  could  express  in  its  entirety, 
nor  could  convert  into  words  the  great  mystery  which  was 
urging  them  on  and  abiding  behind  and  underneath  their  lives. 
On  the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  in  the  pierced  Heart  of  our  Re- 
deemer the  secret  was  revealed,  the  great  principle  that  neither 
John  of  the  Cross,  nor  St.  Teresa,  nor  even  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  greatest  of  all  the  mystics,  could  adequately  put  into 
words.     'Mysticism'  —  that    wonderful     'something'    which 
divinely  propels  and  impels  and  compels  all  men,  willing  or 
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unwilling,  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  iniquitous,  pagan  or  God- 
like, to  move  towards  the  destiny  for  which  they  were  intended, 
that  wonderful  surging  whirlpool  which  in  the  moment  of  death 
will  embrace  every  human  soul,  and  into  which — the  presence 
of  God — all  men  will  be  involved." 

The  Alumnae  Society  Gathering  on  April  6th  was  a  delight- 
ful affair.  Miss  M.  L.  Hart  gave  her  hearers  an  excellent  and 
lucid  explanation  of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae  Associations,  and  also  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  and  Mrs.  Almos  (Mary  Power)  gave  an  amusing  trio 
of  recitations. 

St.  Joseph's  College  Auditorium  was  thronged  on  April 
14th  with  an  enthusiastic  audience  to  hear  Father  Finn 's  Choir 
sing  the  part-production  of  Dubois'  ''Seven  Last  Words  on 
the  Cross. ' '  The  soloist  were :  Miss  Evelyn  0  'Donoghue,  Mr. 
Arthur  George,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Master  Leroy  Kurtzeborn, 
the  thirteen-year-old  boy  soprano,  of  Chicago..  The  work  of 
the  soloists  and  choristers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  cele- 
brated Paulist,  was  marvellously  effective,  the  voices  blending 
together  in  softest  harmony  and  exquisite  evenness.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  Turner's  "Tantum  Ergo,"  that  seemed 
like  incensed  prayer  arising  in  honour  of  the  Sacramental 
King.  In  the  wonderful  closing  chorus,  "Jerusalem,"  voice 
and  art  combined  to  make  this  number  a  production  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Miss  Charlebois'  magnificent  rendering  of 
"Hear,  0  Israel,"  showed  a  finish  in  the  details  of  her  voocaliza- 
tion  more  pronounced  than  ever.  What  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening  was  Father  Finn's  introductory  talk  on  the 
different  schools  of  music.  The  Russian  and  modern  Greek 
music  is,  in  the  reverend  lecturer's  estimation,  perhaps  the 
most  soulful  of  all  present  schools — the  quality  of  mysticism 
dominating  it  tends  to  make   such  music   an  inspiration  to 

worship. 

•     ••*** 

The  annual  Alumnae  Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  College  Chapel, 
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by  the  Rev.  E.  Pageau,  C.S.B.  A  large  number  attended.  The 
altars  were  beautiful  with  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae 
members.  The  College  Choir  sang  most  beautifully.  Miss 
Bernadette  Howe's  Offertory  solo  was  exceptionally  soul- 
inspiring. 

****** 

A  REGENT  HONOURED. 

Our  out-of-town  Alumnae  members  will  be  gratified  to 
read  the  following  glowing  account  from  the  Toronto  dailies 
of  an  enthusiastic  banquet  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small, 
whose  remarkable  ability  is  equalled  only  by  her  untiring 
energy.  This  delightful  function  took  place  on  April  29th  at 
Columbus  Hall,  and  was  intended  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  their  capable  Regent  by  the  members  of  the  Sir  Henry  Pellatt 
Chapter,  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  The  oppor- 
tune occasion  was  also  made  use  of  to  present  Mrs.  Small  with 
a  very  tangible  token  of  the  members'  regard  in  the  form  of 
a  ring  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order  in  enamel,  diamonds 
and  rubies.    We  quote  as  follows: 

"This  is  not  a  social  function;  rather  is  it  a  review  of 
troops.  We  would  have  our  President  know  that  we  stand 
mobilized  ready  until  the  end  of  the  war  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done." 

So  declared  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  in  answering  the  toast, 
' '  Our  Guest, ' '  at  the  dinner  which  the  Sir  Henry  Pellatt  Chap- 
ter, I.O.D.B.,  gave  to  her,  as  their  splendid  Regent. 

Columbus  Hall,  decked  in  palms  and  pink  roses,  was  the 
scene  of  the  gathering,  and  after  the  speeches  came  a  fine 
musical  programme  by  Mr.  Ernest  Caldwell,  Baron  Aliotte, 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Barron,  who  sang  ' '  The  Gilded  Hour, ' '  the  song 
written  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Small  by  Baron  Aliotte  as  a  mark 
of  his  appreciation  for  the  help  she  has  been  to  his  countrymen 
in  Canada. 

.  Those  present  felt  that  Mrs.  Small  had  emphasized  the 
keynote  of  the  gathering.  For,  though  in  the  midst  of  Toronto 's 
darkest  week,  more  than  one  hundred  women  had  gathered 
round  what  sgme  might  have  called  "a  festive  board,"  all 
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present  felt  it  was  rather  a  solemn  ceremony.  For,  as  the  elo- 
quent toastmistress,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  said,  the  evening  was 
to  be  an  inspiration  for  all  to  push  forward  with  good  work. 
And  just  as  the  full  strength  of  the  regiment  in  full  dress  uni- 
form is  called  out  when  an  honour  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  a 
gallant  member,  so  the  Chapter  felt  that  was  what  it  was 
doing  in  their  gathering  last  night.  There  was  a  long  struggle 
ahead  for  the  women  of  Canada,  and  whatever  would  inspire 
them  on  the  way  was  right  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh,  in  proposing  the  toast  to  **Our  Guest," 
reviewed  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Chapter  through  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Small.  Though  formed  but  little  over  a 
year  ago,  it  has  done  a  colossal  work.  Not  only  had  it  helped 
so  valiantly  on  Hospital  Ship  Day,  but  Mrs.  Small's  produc- 
tion of  "The  Golden  Age,"  the  "Tipperary  Fair,"  the  fur- 
nishing of  soldiers'  comforts  and  hospital  supplies,  the  pro- 
viding of  Christmas  cheer  for  1,472  children,  and  the  caring 
for  the  city  poor,  besides  calling  upon  and  cheering  soldiers' 
families,  had  been  a  portion  of  their  season's  work. 

Mrs.  de  Bruno  Austen  proposed  a  toast  to  "Our  King  and 
Country,"  and  Mrs.  O'Neill  paid  tribute  to  "Lady  Pellatt," 
who,  together  with  Sir  Henry,  had  been  such  an  aid  and  inspira- 
tion in  all  good  work.  Mrs.  Sydney  Patterson  proposed  the 
toast  to  the  I.O.D.E.,  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Gooderham,  its 
national  President,  responded. 

It  was  hard  for  one  to  make  mere  speeches  at  an  hour 
when  our  men  were  so  bravely  fighting  and  so  nobly  dying, 
declared  Mrs.  Gooderham.  But  as  national  President  of  the 
I.O.D.E.,  the  speaker  was  proud  of  its  record  since  the  first 
call  to  arms  had  come  last  August.  Formed  during  the  South 
African  War,  the  I.O.D.E.  had  become  the  largest  patriotic 
women's  organization  in  the  Empire,  and  it  was  splendidly 
living  up  to  its  aims  of  inculcating  undying  patriotism  and 
unswerving  loyalty,  and  of  looking  after  soldiers  and  their 
families.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  new  Chapters  had 
been  formed  in  Canada  since  the  war  broke  out.  Very  proud 
was  Mrs.  Gooderham  that  the  I.O.D.E.  had  been  the  first 
women's  organization  to  answer  the  call,  and  since  the  Hos- 
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pital  Ship  Fund  their  relief  work  had  been  increasing  for 
Britons  and  Belgians.  As  for  the  future,  Mrs.  Gooderham 
could  express  but  the  wish  she  gave  last  Spring,  that  all  com- 
munities where  were  the  I.O.D.E.  should  be  healthier,  nobler, 
and  sweeter  for  their  work,  and  that  they  should  always  be 
"ready  for  the  call  to  arms!" 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Wilson,  as  Regent  of  the  Municipal  Chapter, 
paid  strong  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Small  and  her  Chapter. 

But  there  was  no  more  thrilling  moment  last  evening  than 
when  the  entire  company  rose  in  answer  to  Miss  Hart,  and 
pledged  a  toast  to  ''A  Christian  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  the 
Land  of  the  Maple."  Not  only  did  Miss  Hart  paint  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  glories  of  Canada's  country  and  of  her  men  and 
women,  but  she  pleaded  for  our  kindliest  efforts  for  the  "New 
Canadians"  that  would  come  to  our  shores.  And  though  many 
a  woman  last  night  felt  that  we  might  be  a  long,  long  way 
from  peace,  all  rejoiced  that  Canada's  gallant  sons  were  even 
bringing  it  nearer.  And  even  as  Canadian  men  had  pledged 
themselves  to  their  Empire's  service,  last  night  revealed  just 
how  ready  were  her  women. 

Truly,  no  mere  festivity  was  it,  but  a  scene  that  would 
have  brought  fresh  courage  to  weary  men  in  the  trenches. 
For  there  last  night  were  women  already  touched  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  war,  who  yet  were  turning  smiling  faces  to  duty's 
calls.  And  though  the  week  has  been  dark  indeed,  Toronto's 
women  are  trying  but  to  see  the  glorious  blaze  which  Canadian 
manhood  has  illumined  an  entire  world. 

"What  we  women  have  to  do  now  is  to  try  to  be  worthy 

of  those  boys ! "    So  a  mother,  whose  son  was  at  Langemarck, 

whispered  to  us  last  night.    Surely  the  British  Empire  is  safe 

as  long  as  she  has  women  who  can  look  on  this  week  as  a  time  of 

triumph  rather  than  of  tears ! 

•     *«*** 

Walter  Woods  McKeown,  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Walter  and 
Mrs.  McKeown  (Minnie  Woods),  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Eoyal  Artillery.  When  the  war  broke  out,  "Woodie,"  who 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  University,  joined  the 
Officers'  Training    Corps    and    obtained  a  commission.     His 
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devoted  mother  has  made  a  double  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  her 
husband,  Dr.  McKeown,  one  of  Toronto's  most  eminent  sur- 
geons, who  bears  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  has  also  gone 
to  Europe  to  serve  on  the  Staff  of  No.  4  University  of  Toronto 
Base  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Amyot  and  our  former  pupils,  Sophie  and  Marie, 
may  be  proud,  indeed,  of  their  family's  loyalty.  Dr.  John 
Amyot,  Provincial  Bacteriologist,  and  one  of  Canada's  fore- 
most scientists,  has  gone  with  his  three  sons  in  the  Hospital 

Corps.    Has  any  Canadian  family  made  so  complete  a  sacrifice  ? 
****** 

Young  Dr.  Paul  0 'Sullivan,  nephew  of  our  esteemed 
Alumnae,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Warde,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  and  Miss  Nellie 
Higgins,  is  also  with  the  University  Corps,  loyally  serving  his 
country  and  her  stricken  sons  at  the  Front. 

OFF    TO    THE    WAR    ZONE. 

Looking  their  smartest  and  prettiest  in  their  dark  blue 
uniforms,  with  scarlet  facings  and  flashing  buttons,  eight  of 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  Graduate  Nurses,  who  had  volunteered 
for  war  service  with  the  University  of  Toronto  Base  Hospital, 
called  at  St.  Joseph's  College  to  say  "au  revoir"  before  depart- 
ing on  their  charitable  but  perilous  mission.  They  bear  with 
them  large  supplies  of  crucifixes,  medals,  scapulars,  and 
rosaries  for  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  many  of  these  articles  of  devotion  will 
be  requested  by  non-Catholics,  as  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the 
present  time  thousands  of  Protestant  soldiers  are  wearing  the 
Medal  of  Our  Lady,  "invoking  her  name  with  faltering,  but 
half-believing,  lips,  and  begging  their  Catholic  friends  at  home 
to  send  them  more  medals."  St.  Michael's  nurses  and  the 
doctors  of  St.  Michael's  Faculty  while  on  their  overseas  jour- 
ney were  remembered  each  evening  in  our  College  Chapel 
when  the  Ave  Maris  Stella  was  recited  for  their  safety.  Each 
morning  during  May  the  hymn  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help  was 
tenderly,    soulfully,    and    prayerfully    sung,    imploring    our 
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Blessed  Mother  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  brave  sol- 
diers and  sailors  engaged  in  battle : 

"Lady,  help  the  wounded  soldier,  set  the  pining  captive  free; 
Help  the  sailor  on  mid-ocean,  help  those  in  their  agony." 

Though  darkly  terrible  are  the  war  clouds  lowering  over  us, 
through  all  the  eye  of  Faith  can  discern  the  silver  lining. 
Souls  innumerable  are  returning  to  God.  Our  materialistic 
and  rationalistic  age  was  drifting  far  from  the  things  of  God; 
belief  in  the  supernatural  was  waning;  faith  was  obscured; 
luxurious  pleasures  intoxicated  men  and  women.  Heaven, 
excepting  to  the  few,  was  very  far  off ;  the  war  has  brought  it 
nearer.  The  spiritual  world  has  come  closer  to  the  world  of 
sense.  Men  have  begun  to  see  whither  they  were  drifting; 
sorrow  has  filled  the  churches  with  penitent  souls;  faith  and 
piety  and  love  of  God  are  awakened,  and  the  realization  that 
Heaven  is  all  and  earth  nothing  has  come  home  to  the  hearts 
of  men;  while  upon  each  anguished,  strife-torn,  desolate  soul 
falls  softly  a  Divine  Voice,  "softer  than  silence,"  whispering 
the  Eternal  Promise — "God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor  mourning,  nor 
crying,  nor  sorrow  shall  be  any  more,  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away." 

INTERNATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    CATHOLIC 
ALUMNAE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  Governor  for  Canada  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  also  International  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  Societies,  has  re- 
ceived the  following  notification : 

"In  a  short  time  will  be  issued  the  first  ofl&cial  bulletin 
of  the  Internationa]  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  recently 
organized  in  New  York  City. 

"The  report  of  the  bulletin  has  been  unavoidably  delayed 
by  reason  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  President,  Miss  Clare  I. 
Cogan,  A.M.,  but  will  now  be  published  in  completed  form. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  Federation 
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from  its  inception  to  the  Convention  on  November  27,  28,  and 
29,  1914,  in  New  York  City,  and  also  of  the  liberal  and  splen- 
did co-operation  of  the  clergy,  organizers,  delegates,  and 
Alumnae  Associations.  The  proceedings  of  the  three  days' 
Convention  are  also  set  forth,  and  the  account  includes  the 
letters  of  approval  received  from  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  letter  of  wel- 
come from  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  November,  1915,  appro- 
priately concludes  this  eventful  and  important  report. 

' '  Since  its  organization  four  months  ago,  the  International 
Federation  has  been  recognized  as  an  important  movement  in 
Catholic  educational  circles  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  received  the  blessing  and  approval  of  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  and  has  secured  the  special  commenda- 
tion of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Its  friends  and  organizers,  there- 
fore, predict  a  brilliant  future  for  the  youthful  organization, 
and  already  it  has  achieved  widespread  and  successful  re- 
cognition. ' ' 

Of  this  splendid  Association  ' '  America ' '  writes : 

'*A  great  and  good  work  was  inaugurated  in  the  formation 
of  a  National  Alumnae  Association,  whose  membership  will 
embrace  graduates  of  all  Catholic  academies  and  colleges.  All 
concerned  in  forwarding  this  movement  deserve  congratula- 
tions and  encouragement.  It  is  high  time  that  our  educated 
Catholic  women  began  to  exercise  a  more  vigorous  collective 
influence  on  public  life.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  spheres 
wherein  they  can  make  themselves  felt  for  good  without  detri- 
ment to  their  dignity  and  womanly  virtues.  But,  in  order  to 
do  so  effectively,  they  must  form  a  compact  organization,  pro- 
tected and  supported  by  a  definite,  democratic  constitution 
which  lays  down  in  clear  language  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
society.  There  should  be  no  exclusiveness,  no  beating  of  the 
air;  every  one  should  know  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  way 
to  do  it,  and  interest  should  be  kept  at  white  heat  by  frequent 
communication  between  the  Federated  Chapters. 

"The  ladies  interested  have  chosen  their  field  of  labour. 
They  aim  to  promote  Catholic  education,  Catholic  social  work, 
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and  Catholic  literature.  They  could  not  have  chosen  better. 
No  one  can  find  fault  with  their  selection.  It  now  remains  for 
them  to  formulate  the  details  of  their  scheme,  and  to  excogitate 
ways  and  means  to  carry  it  out.  This  is  no  easy  task ;  but  the 
zeal,  patience,  and  wisdom  which  have  so  far  characterized 
the  movement  give  hope  of  ultimate  success.  The  task  is  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impossible.  Obstacles  will  arise,  criticisms  will 
be  heard,  discouragements  will  be  numerous,  but  in  this  there 
is  no  reason  for  despair.  Such  is  the  history  of  all  good  work 
and  all  good  workers,  not  excluding  the  saints  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

"Criticism,  our  convent  schools  need  not  fear,  but  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  almost  inevitable  hostility  which 
seems  to  govern  the  non-Catholic  mind  when  it  undertakes  to 

review  Catholic  interests,  organization  is  needed. ' ' 
*     *     *     *     *     # 

The  Alumnae  Associations  of  the  Notre  Dame  Convent, 
Gloucester  Street,  Ottawa,  have  extended  to  Mrs.  Small  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present  in  her  official  capacity  of  Gov- 
ernor, at  their  Annual  Banquet,  June  15th,  and  to  deliver  the 
address  of  the  day,  the  subject  of  which  is,  by  request,  ''The 

International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  Associations." 
****** 

MORE    KIND    WORDS    FOR    THE    "LILIES." 

FROM  "THE  COLLEGE  SPOKESMAN,"  DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

Only  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pages,  regular  magazine 
size — that's  all  there  is  to  "St.  Joseph  Lilies,"  hailing  from 
Toronto,  Canada.  It's  a  ladies'  publication,  but  this  fact  is 
not  the  only  justification  for  its  remarkable  bulk  (thirty 
articles,  exclusive  of  departments  and  illustrations).  The  main 
justification  is  the  wealth  of  readable  matter  it  is  able  to  send 
forth.  The  amateur  productions,  comprising  essay,  verse,  and 
short  story,  are  all  up  to  the  standard,  and  besides  these  we 
find  a  great  number  of  contributions  from  non-members  of  the 
college,  some  of  them  men  who  have  won  distinction  in  the 
literary  world.    Of  the  many  good  things  in  this  magazine,  two 
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were  of  special  interest  to  us.  "Louise  Lateau,"  a  narrative 
of  fact,  tells  the  story  of  the  stigmata  impressed  upon  the 
famous  Ecstatiea,  of  Bois  d'Haine,  a  village  not  far  from 
Namur,  Belgium.  "Joyce  Kilmer"  is  an  appreciative  critique 
wherein  one  young  Canadian  poet  expressed  his  admiration 
for  another  of  whom  he  writes:  "It  is  no  extravagance  to 
say  that  the  thinking  world  would  be  his  debtor  had  he  achieved 
no  more  than  this  epitome  of  human  limitations  and  divine 
contrast : 

The  scene  shall  never  fit  the  deed; 

Grotesquely  wonders  come  to  pass. 
The  fool  shall  mount  an  Arab  steed, 

And  Jesus  ride  upon  an  ass. 

It  must  cost  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  even 
to  send  out  so  large  a  cluster  of  lilies,  but  there 's  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  thing  both  for  the  sender  and  recipient. 

•     «**** 

FROM  "REGISTER-EXTENSION,"  TORONTO. 

As  each  new  bud  opening  brings  a  new  joy  and  charm  to 
the  lover  of  flowers,  no  matter  how  often  he  has  seen  buds 
develop  and  expand  before,  so  each  number  of  "Saint  Joseph 
Lilies,"  seems  to  us,  who  have  always  admired  it,  to  have  a 
new  beauty  and  charm  all  its  own.  Certes,  the  current  num- 
ber, just  off  our  own  splendid  presses,  is  a  book  which  anybody 
could  be  proud  of  as  to  technique,  and  there  is  a  real  feast 
spread  for  those  who  are  privileged  to  sit  at  table  to  its  lit- 
erary contents.  Such  well-known  and  accomplished  writers 
as  Rev.  Dr.  O'Neil,  M.R.,  Rev.  D.  A.  Casey,  Father  Dollard, 
Father  Jeffcott,  Father  O'Malley,  give  of  their  very  best,  and 
Dr.  Fischer  and  J.  B.  Kennedy,  both  poets  of  note  among  our 
laymen,  contribute  delightful  sketches.  There  are  many  others 
we  should  perhaps  mention,  but  rather  leave  unmentioned,  so 
that  the  reader's  appetite  may  be  whetted  for  the  feast.  The 
March  number  of  * '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies ' '  should  decorate  every 
cultured  Catholic  home  circle. 
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FROM  THE  ''CATHOLIC  UNION  AND  TIMES,"  BUFFALO. 

"Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  appears  in  its  own  month,  and  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  March  number  is  given  to  an  editorial 
on  St.  Joseph.  The  passing  of  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  community  is  tenderly  and  beautifully  described — Mother 
M.  de  Pazzi,  who  had  served  many  years  as  Reverend  Mother 
and  was  esteemed  for  her  sterling  qualities,  and  Sister  Mary 
of  Lourdes,  one  of  the  most  gifted  artists  in  the  Dominion.  A 
copy  in  oil  of  the  famous  painting,  "St.  Michael  Banishing 
Lucifer,"  made  by  the  artist-nun,  has  been  declared  by  con- 
noisseurs to  be  among  the  best  executed.  May  both  of  the 
dear  dead  be  now  enjoying  the  companionship  of  their  beloved 
patron,  St.  Joseph. 

*  4f:  *  *  *  * 

FROM  MR.  JOYCE  KILMER,  POET  AND  AUTHOR- 
JOURNALIST. 

I  have  read  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  from  cover  to  cover 
with  great  pleasure.  I  enjoyed  Dr.  Fischer's  poetry  and  prose, 
and  was  interested  exceedingly  by  Father  Jeffcott's  vivid  and 
beautiful  narrative  of  his  visit  to  Louise  Lateau.  But  what 
came  closest  to  me  was  your  account  of  Mgr.  Bickerstaffe-Drew, 
a  writer  of  real  genius  and  (although  he  may  never  know  it) 
my  greatest  benefactor. 

FROM  DR.  WM.  J.  FISCHER. 

Congratulations  on  the  March  "Lilies,"  which  reached 
me  several  days  ago.  One  finds  much  of  real  literary  merit 
between  the  covers.  God  speed  you  in  your  noble  editorial 
work  and  bless  you!  I  am  enclosing  a  sonnet  for  your  next 
number.  Poor,  dear  0  'Malley !  I  loved  him  as  a  brother.  He 
was  a  great  poet- — a  rare  weaver  of  poetic  dreams.  Egan,  in 
a  letter  to  me,  spoke  of  him  as  the  American  Francis  Thompson. 
America  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning,  and  0 'Malley 's  name 
will  loom  large  in  print.  We,  who  loved  him  in  life,  grieve 
that  his  collected  poems  have  not  yet  appeared  in  book  form. 
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He  died,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  in  God's  grace,  with  little  gold. 
He  coined  this  rare  mintage  only  in  his  soul.  That  is  why  God 
called  him  home  so  soon.  Some  time  I  will  write  an  essay  on 
his  poetry  for  your  Magazine. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  A.  CASEY. 

The  March  '  *  Lilies "  is  a  credit  not  only  to  the  Community, 
but  to  the  Catholic  body.  The  number  of  publications  that 
reach  my  desk  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  more  than  glance 
through  the  greater  number,  but  I  always  find  a  leisure  hour 
for  the  "Lilies."  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you,  and 
wish  it  an  ever-increasing  circulation. 

****** 
FROM  ST.  MARY'S  BENEDICTINE  PRIORY,  PRINCE- 
THORPE,  ENGLAND. 

My  hesitation  about  complying  with  your  request  for  the 
Magazine  so  splendidly  got  up  has  not  certainly  arisen  from 
want  of  good-will,  but  of  capacity  for  the  modern  standard 
of  literary  merit.  Mine  is  such  a  tiny  contribution  (''Transat- 
lantic Notes")  that  I  am  ashamed  to  send  it,  but  I  do  as  a 
mark  of  good-will,  with  the  warmest  of  kind  wishes  for  the 
zealous  co-operators  in  the  interesting   and  very   creditable 

publication. ' ' 

****** 

FROM  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  ''PUBLIC  ARCHIVES 
OF  CANADA,"  OTTAWA. 

I  have  been  handed  a  copy  of  your  publication,  "Saint 
Joseph  Lilies."  In  looking  over  its  interesting  and  delightful 
contents,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  find  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Dominion  Archives  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  lib- 
rary shelves,  and  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  have 
the  publication  of  your  College  on  our  exchange  list  in  return 
for  our  several  reports  and  bulletins. 
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The  "Ave  Maria"  and  the  ''Lamp"  send  their  sincerest 
wishes  for  the  "Lilies'  "  success,  and  even  those  who  advertise 
in  our  Magazine  accompany  their  cheques  by  such  kind  words 
as  these :  ' '  Thanks  for  copy  of  '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies. '  You  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  excellent  collection  of  literature." 


In  the  Nuns'  Garden 

In  the  nuns'  garden  lean  the  lilies  slender; 

In  the  nuns '  garden  crimson  roses  blow ; 
And  many  flowers,  old-fashioned,  fair,  and  tender, 

Along  the  paths  in  rich  profusion  grow. 

But  sweeter  than  the  roses  and  the  lilies 
That  fill  with  beauty  all  the  gay  parterres, 

The  virgin  flowers  whose  joyous  duty  still  is 
To  waft  to  God  the  perfume  of  their  prayers! 

In  the  nuns'  garden,  weary  of  her  vagrance, 
Often  the  wanderer  comes  her  woes  to  plead. 

For  in  that  place  of  purity  and  fragrance 
Are  gentle  hearts  responsive  to  her  need. 

There  mercy  dwells  amid  the  crimson  roses; 

There  no  one  knocks  upon  the  gate  in  vain ; 
For,  like  the  door  of  heaven,  it  never  closes 

On  human  sorrow  or  on  human  pain. 

In  the  nuns'  garden  lean  the  lilies  slender, 
And  many  a  flower  adorns  the  gay  parterres. 

But  sweeter  far  the  souls  so  pure  and  tender 
Who  waft  to  God  the  perfume  of  their  prayers. 

DENIS  McCarthy. 


Du.  Amvot. 
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The  War  and  its  Effects  on 
England 

3N  all  great  eataelysms,  which  revolutionize  the  world, 
whether  caused  by  natural  forces  or  the  passions  of 
man,  there  are  ultimate  and  far-reaching  results,  whicn 
do  not  appear  at  the  time  of  the  happenings,  and  which  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  observer  who  sees  only  the  surface 
of  things.  Terrible  though  the  present  war  may  appear,  and 
undoubtedly  is,  terrible  in  its  carnage  and  suffering  and  devas- 
tation, in  its  dislocation  of  trade  and  finance,  it  yet  is  having 
such  a  definite  phychological  effect  upon  Great  Britain  that 
no  one  can  deem  it  anything  but  in  the  end  beneficial  to  this 
country. 

We  had  grown  slothful,  careless,  and  lazy ;  we  were  openly 
spoken  of  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  by  other  nations,  as  a  nation 
that  had  passed  its  prime  and  was  rapidly  becoming  degener- 
ate ;  religion,  except  amongst  the  few,  was  a  thing  that  did  not 
enter  into  national  life;  class  prejudices  and  class  hatred  had 
developed  to  a  pitch  never  before  reached  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Selfishness,  luxury,  and  greed  were  the  predominat- 
ing characteristics  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  of  all  ranks  and 
classes.  Patriotism,  parenthood,  and  family  life  alike  were 
despised  and  overlooked.  Empty  churches  and  apathetic 
morals  were  predominant  features  in  our  national  life,  while 
our  theatres  and  our  fiction  writers  alike  catered  to  the  lowest 
phases  of  human  passions,  or  failed  to  find  a  public  or  a 
market. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  of  1914  marked  a  period .  in 
women's  dress  which  overstepped  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
modesty  to  such  an  extent  that  even  men  not  remarkable  for 
high  ideals  of  womanhood  admitted  themselves  disgusted,  and 
said  that  things  were  going  too  far.  Our  birth  rate,  especially 
amongst  the  upper  and  wealthy  classes,  was  declining,  and 
infant  mortality  and  criminality  increasing. 
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Such,  frankly  speaking,  was  the  general  condition  of 
social  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war — a  condition 
realized  and  acknowledged  by  all  thinking  people,  and  the 
question,  "Where  are  we  and  whither  tending?"  was  one  that 
was  usually  answered  in  a  few  short  words,  "On  the  road  to 
Hell."  After  ten  months  of  war — long  months  enough  to 
their  passage,  yet  short  months  to  work  the  miracle  they  have 
accomplished,  we  can  point,  if  not  to  a  complete  readjustment 
of  conditions  and  morals,  at  any  rate  to  a  nation  which  has 
almost  to  an  individual  turned  its  face  towards  the  Light. 

By  heredity  and  natural  tendency  the  British  are  a  strong, 
silent,  slow-moving,  and  serious-minded  people.  During  the 
past  decade,  owing  to  the  influx  of  various  influences  which 
need  not  be  detailed,  the  nation  elected  to  imagine  itself  a 
frivolous,  irresponsible,  and  light-hearted  race.  It  was  very 
like  an  elephant  trying  to  dance  the  tango;  but  nations,  like 
individuals,  seldom  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  their  own  be- 
haviour. The  war  has  made  us  cast  off  our  assumed  mantle 
of  gay  colours  and  clothe  ourselves  again  in  the  grey  garb  that 
suits  our  complexion  and  temperament  best. 

A  total  cessation  of  political  and  internal  friction,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  distinct  revolutions  to  follow  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  complete  submerging  of 
all  class  differences  and  distinctions — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  proud  and  humble,  all  are  united  in  one  common  cause 
and  anxiety,  all  are  working  for  one  common  end. 

As  was  inevitable,  the  moment  the  people  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  national  responsibility  and  danger,  there  came  about  a  tre- 
mendous revival  of  religious  feeling,  and  from  being  a  nation 
of  empty  churches  one  now  sees  many  of  the  largest  religious 
edifices  in  London  compelled  to  double  their  services  in  order 
to  accommodate  their  congregations.  This  especially  applies 
to  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches.  And  a  significant 
feature  at  every  church  is  the  number  of  men  who  are 
present.  It  is  surely  many  hundreds  of  years  since  since  the 
assistant  of  an  officiating  priest  was  a  soldier  in  uniform,  yet 
at  one  of  the  London  churches  last  Sunday  a  young  officer  in 
khaki  attended  the  clergyman  who  took  the  service. 
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In  nothing  is  the  change  in  national  temper  more  marked 
than  in  the  dress  of  Englishwomen,  It  is,  even  in  the  smartest 
streets  of  London,  an  uncommon  sight  in  these  days  to  see  even 
wealthy  women  clad  in  anything  but  the  soberest  and  quietest 
of  raiment.  Exaggeration  and  overdressing,  extravagant 
fashions,  and  anything  savouring  of  flashiness  or  immodesty 
has  been  by  force  of  feminine  opinion  put  down  with  a  firm 
hand.  English  women  are  dressing  once  more  with  the  sober 
good  taste  that  was  their  characteristic  a  few  years  ago.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  the  complete  change  in  the  cut  of  skirts  and 
the  fashionable  silhouette,  few  people  are  making  any  attempts 
to  follow  the  modes,  but  are  contentedly  wearing  out  their 
old  clothes,  without  even  troubling  to  have  them  remodelled 
or  renovated.  For  once  women,  in  this  country  at  any  rate, 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fiats  and  blandishments  of  the 
Fashion  Despots,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  bad  taste  to  devote  time  and  money  to  frivolity  in 
times  like  these,  when  money  and  energy  alike  are  wanted 
for  hospitals,  relief  committees,  and  supplying  comforts  for 
the  troops. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  enter  the  beautiful  ances- 
tral homes  of  England  and  find  them  dismantled  with  a  ruth- 
less hand,  with  their  carpets  up  and  their  pictures  facing  the 
wall,  while  the  great  reception  rooms  are  hospital  wards  and 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  orderlies  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  stately 
corridors.  "Where  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  parlours  a  short 
time  ago  gayly  dressed  women  and  idle  men  loitered  away 
their  days,  are  now  to  be  seen  little  groups  of  convalescent  sol- 
diers in  their  shapeless  pale  blue  hospital  suits,  and  the  lady 
who  presides  over  this  community  no  longer  wears  the  latest 
Paris  fashions,  but  has  sent  her  diamonds  to  the  banker  and 
receives  you  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  a  Red  Cross  Commandant, 
and  proves  in  a  very  short  time  her  ability  to  hold  her  post. 
Her  daughters  are  nurses,  her  staff,  with  the  exception  of  two 
trained  Sisters,  consists  entirely  of  voluntary  aids,  most  of 
them  girls  and  women  of  good  family,  many  owning  or  claim- 
ing close  kinship  with  titles,  all  oi  whom  are  contentedly  and 
happily  living  under  hospital  regime  and  military  discipline — 
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nursing,  washing,  scrubbing,  cooking,  or  whatever  tasks  may 
be  allotted  to  them. 

As  it  is  with  England,  so  it  is  with  France  and  Belgium. 
Where  is  the  frivolity,  the  vice,  the  self-indulgence,  and  the 
godlessness  of  France?  Gone  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things  with  England's  selfishness  and  greed  and  luxury. 

Hence,  grieve  and  suffer  as  we  may,  there  are  few  who 
cannot  find  consolation  in  the  obvious  fact  that  so  far  from  a 
disaster,  the  war  is  in  reality  a  salvation. 

BEATRICE  M.  HAY   SHAW. 


V 
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The  Little  Angels 

(Written  for  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies.") 

The  Forty  Hours  were  over, 

And  downward  there  did  fly 
A  host  of  the  little  angels 

That  live  within  the  sky. 

For  while  the  crowds  are  gathered 

The  Presence  to  adore, 
The  eager  little  angels 

Must  wait  on  Heaven's  floor. 

But  now  they  all  come  rushing, 

Their  lovely  Lord  to  greet; 
Their  wings  the  flowers  brushing 

That  drooped  in  languid  heat. 

And  sweet  their  murmurous  whispers 

Unto  their  dearest  Lord, 
While  sweeter  was  His  answer 

Than  music  distant  heard. 

Their  fluttering  wings  a-hover 

Stirred  every  altar-bloom. 
And  rose-leaves  white  and  crimson 

Fell  in  the  scented  gloom. 

Then  came  a  mighty  Angel 

(Who  stands  before  the  throne) ; 
He  looked  on  the  little  angels 

And  the  altar  petal -strown 
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"The  dear  Lord  will  be  angry/' 

The  mighty  Angel  said; 
**Ye  have  marred  and  spoiled  His  altar 

"With  petals  crushed  and  dead." 

Then  from  His  inner  Chamber 
The  good  Lord  spoke  once  more : 

"Rebuke  not  the  little  angels 
Who  hurried  unto  My  door. 

"The  odour  of  fallen  petals 

Is  token  of  their  love; 
Upbraid  not  My  little  angels, 

Their  glory  is  great  above." 


I  came  when  the  morning  sunbeams 

Upon  the  altar  fell; 
I  saw  the  rose-leaves  scattered 

Where  Our  sweet  Lord  doth  dwell; 

And  I  knew  that  in  the  darkenss 

Of  that  lonely  midnight  hour 
The  wings  of  the  little  angels 

Had  caused  that  rose-leaf  shower! 

THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  BOLLARD. 
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The  Shrine  of  St.  Joseph 

AROUND  the  mountain,  a  few  minutes'  ride  from  the 
busiest  section  of  Montreal,  is  the  Oratory  of  Saint 
Joseph,  Built  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  the  little 
chapel  attracts  attention  immediately  on  coming  within  view. 
It  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Queen  Mary  Road  and  Cote 
des  Neiges.  The  building  is  frame,  small,  and  unpretentious. 
It  overlooks  a  charming  landscape,  in  the  foreground  of  which 
is  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  presided  over  by  the  Fathers  of 
Holy  Cross.  These  Fathers  have  charge  of  the  Oratory,  and 
have  recently  erected  close  by  a  splendid  Presbytery,  where 
reside  some  of  their  number. 

Every  day  Mass  is  said  in  the  Oratory,  and  every  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  given.  At  this  exercise,  the  requests  of  the  day  having 
been  summarized,  are  announced,  as  also  the  thanksgiving. 

Hundreds  of  letters  come  every  day,  asking  assistance 
of  prayers,  or  returning  thanks  for  favours  obtained.  These 
letters  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  other  day  I  heard 
the  list  announced,  and  requests  had  come  from  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union,  from  South  America,  from  Cuba,  from 
Switzerland,  and  from  every  Province  of  Canada. 

It  is  a  wonderful  exposition  of  the  blessings  and  consola- 
tions which  have  come  through  prayers  to  Saint  Joseph,  that 
this  place  of  devotion  should  be  so  widely  known  in  so  short 
a  period.  (It  is  known  by  the  thanksgiving  of  grateful  ones; 
there  is  not  any  advertising  of  it.)  It  is  only  five  years  since 
first  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  devotion  to  St.  Joseph 
began  there.  Previous  to  that,  the  very  small  chapel  (as  it  now 
stands  it  is  somewhat  enlarged)  was  used  by  the  Fathers  of 
Holy  Cross,  to  whom  it  belonged,  as  a  little  devotional  retreat 
for  their  students,  who  made  short  prayerful  visits  there  daily 
during  some  months  of  the  year. 

Bro.  Andre,  who  was  for  thirty  years  porter  at  the  College, 
and  who  had  great  devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  ardently  pleaded 
that  his  retreat  be  used  as  an  Oratory  to  foster  devotion  to 
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that  great  Saint.  Finally,  in  1909,  the  Fathers  obtained  per- 
mission to  offer  Holy  Mass  in  the  Oratory,  and  since  that  time 
the  faithful  have  been  privileged  to  assist  at  devotions  there. 

The  wonders  wrought  through  prayers  offered  at  St. 
Joseph's  Shrine  are  beyond  counting.  Numerous  and  extra- 
ordinary as  have  been  the  physical  blessings,  of  which  visible 
testimony  abounds  in  the  chapel,  more  numerous  and  more 
extraordinary  have  been  the  spiritual  blessings  obtained.  Sadly 
despaired-of  cases  have  been  won  back  to  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion through  the  pleadings  of  their  friends  in  the  hallowed 
spot. 

What  an  inspiring  and  impressive  visit  that  is,  when  one 
ascends  the  hundred  and  more  steps  leading  to  the  chapel, 
enters  the  sacred  building,  and  finds  it  thronged  with  people. 
The  chapel  is  plainly  furnished  and  simply  adorned.  The 
Sanctuary  is  bright  with  electric  and  candle  lights;  a  Priest 
presides  at  the  organ,  and  every  one  joins  in  the  singing  of 
hymns.  There  is  an  intensity  of  purpose  which  seems  to  per- 
meate the  whole  place.  The  moments  seem  so  precious  to  every 
one!  The  service  closes  with  the  veneration  of  the  relic  of 
St.  Joseph — a  fragment  of  his  mantle. 

And  there,  near  the  altar-railing,  kneels  the  small,  grey- 
haired,  ascetic-looking  Brother  Andre,  whom  everyone  wishes 
to  see,  and  who  is  blessed  with  that  most  heavenly  of  gifts — 
genuine  humility. 

As  one  leaves  the  Oratory  one  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  many  have  been  assisting  at  the  devotions,  as  they 
knelt  on  the  walks,  unable  to  gain  admission,  because  very 
often  the  crowds  are  too  large  to  find  a  place  in  the  chapel. 

M.    D. 
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The  Chimes  of  Termonde 

The  groping  spires  have  lost  the  sky, 

That  reach  from  Termonde  town; 
There  are  no  bells  to  travel  by, 

The  minster  chimes  are  down. 
It's  forth  we  must  alone,  alone, 

And  try  to  find  the  way; 
The  bells  that  we  have  always  known, 

War  broke  their  hearts  to-day. 

They  used  to  call  the  morning 

Along  the  gilded  street, 
And  then  their  rhymes  were  laughter 

And  all  their  notes  were  sweet. 

I  heard  them  stumble  down  the  air 

Like  seraphim  betrayed; 
God  must  have  heard  their  broken  prayer 

That  made  my  soul  afraid. 
The  Termonde  bells  are  gone,  are  gone, 

And  what  is  left  to  say? 
It's  forth  we  must  by  bitter  dawn, 

To  try  to  find  the  way. 

They  used  to  call  the  children 

To  go  to  sleep  at  night; 
And  all  their  songs  were  tender 

And  drowsy  with  delight. 

The  wind  will  look  for  them  in  vain 

Within  the  empty  tower. 
We  shall  not  hear  them  sing  again 

At  dawn  or  twilight  hour. 
It's  forth  we  muat  away,  away, 

And  far  from  Termonde  town. 
But  this  is  all  I  know  to-day — 

The  chimes,  the  chimes  are  down! 

They  used  to  ring  at  evening 

To  help  the  people  pray. 
Who  wander  now  bewildered. 

And  cannot  find  the  way. 

G.  H.  C,  in  "Atlantic.' 
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Some  English  Hospitals 

^jU  EYOND  a  doubt,  the  mediasvals  understood  charity  better 
jJM  than  we.  To  its  eternal  honour,  the  "Moyen  Age" 
never  voiced  a  protest  against  almsgiving  as  such — 
neither  the  protest  of  the  poor,  who  scorn  to  receive,  nor  of 
the  rich,  who  were  loth  to  give.  The  mediaeval  realization  of 
universal  brotherhood  forbade  men  to  say  that  pride  was  dig- 
nity, or  avarice  prudence. 

It  was  this  kindly  "helping  hand"  that  founded  the 
"Hospitals,"  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are  really  homes 
for  old  people,  not  hospitals  as  we  understand  them.  The  name 
comes  from  the  ancient  Order  of  Hospitallers,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  gave  to  the  world  that  extraordinary  paradox, 
* '  Christian  warfare. ' '  Returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Hos- 
pitallers devoted  themselves  to  the  aged,  the  infirm  of  their 
own  locality.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  established 
all  over  England  their  ' '  Commanderies, ' '  houses  of  shelter  and 
entertainment  for  the  poor  and  the  traveller,  as  well  as  dwell- 
ings for  the  Order.  In  Worcester  there  is  a  beautiful  old  Com- 
mandery,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  most  of  the 
ancient  features,  though  it  has  passed  through  a  very  eventful 
history.  It  is  the  pride  of  its  present  owner's  heart;  he  loves 
to  exhibit  its  beauties,  relate  its  vicissitudes,  and  exercise  its 
fascinations  upon  the  artist  and  the  photographer. 

Of  course,  the  monasteries  were  on  their  side  equally 
zealous  in  watching  over  the  poor  and  helpless.  The  town  of 
Hereford  contained  both  a  Commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  a  monastery  of  Blackfriars.  Both  were  suppressed. 
Only  a  few  bits  of  crumbling  wall,  the  broken  outline  of  the 
chapter-house,  and  a  large  stone  cross  remain  of  the  monastery. 
Still,  the  enthusiasm  that  thrilled  Dr.  Johnson  at  lona  seizes 
one  very  easily  in  pacing  these  ruined  cloisters.  An  hour  of 
solitude  and  a  very  little  imagination  suffice  to  re-erect  the 
scattered  stones  and  recall  the  shades  of  saints  and  scholars. 

Posterity,  however,  does  no  such  work  of  restoration.  The 
stones  have  been  left  to  crumble  away,  and  the  monks  have 
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never  returned,  save  to  the  poetic  vision,  such  as  Burns  experi- 
enced on  Cluden  's  banks : 

"...    As  lost  in  thought  profound, 
I  view  the  solemn  scene  around, 
And,  pensive,  gaze  with  wistful  eyes. 
The  past  returns,  the  present  flies. 
Again  the  dome,  in  pristine  pride, 
Lifts  high  its  roof  and  arches  wide, 
That,  knit  with  curious  tracery, 
Each  Gothic  ornament  display. 
The  high-arch'd  windows,   painted  fair, 
Show  many  a  saint  and  martyr  there. 
As  on  their  slender  form  I  gaze, 
Methinks  they  brighten  to  a  blaze." 

Alas!  of  the  former  things  nothing  remains  to  Hereford, 
save  the  poor  outside  the  monastery  gates.  Happily,  the 
impetus  that  had  created  the  hospitals  so  long  before  was  still 
active  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby, 
who  had  probably  fallen  into  his  share  of  the  Abbey  lands, 
utilized  this  site  to  found  and  endow  the  Coningsby  Hospital. 
There  is,  I  believe,  provision  for  twelve  Brothers — old  soldiers 
and  domestics — each  with  his  wife,  if  he  be  so  blessed.  The 
quadrangle  is  a  pleasant  sight  on  a  summer  evening,  as  the 
old  gownsmen  sit  outside  their  doors,  or  stroll  about  the  quiet 
walks,  chatting  with  their  neighbours,  and  wafting  aloft  the 
genial  fragrance  of  the  sunset  pipe.  Nor  does  the  chance 
visitor  dare  depart  without  leaving  behind  his  small  contribu- 
tion to  the  tobacco  fund! 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Brethren  dine  together.  Think, 
please,  of  Oxford  or  the  Temple,  to  realize  the  dignity  of  dining 
"in  Hall."  The  old  rafters  are  decked  with  evergreen,  the 
huge  fireplace  is  filled  with  logs,  the  room  is  dazzling  with 
scarlet  coats,  and  the  Master  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.  A 
lady  visiting  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  is  reported  to  have  asked 
if  the  "Master"  was  one  of  the  Brethren  (possibly  also  in 
her  mind  connecting  him  with  foxhounds).  "O  dear,  no, 
ma'am!"  came  the  horrified  answer  from  the  old  gownsman. 
"He  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel!" 

The  town  of  Hereford  contains  much  of  interest  besides 
the  Hospital.  Its  Cathedral  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion.   Less  known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  Hereford  witnessed 
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the  death  of  many  Catholics  under  the  penal  laws.  The  most 
famous  of  these  is  Father  Kemble,  hanged  in  his  eightieth 
year.  The  story  says  that  when  he  was  brought  into  the  town 
and  shown  the  spot  of  his  martyrdom,  he  said  to  his  gaoler: 
"Well,  let  us  sit  down  for  a  while  and  smoke  a  pipe  while 
we  take  a  good  look  at  it."  " Kemble 's  pipe"  is  still  spoken 
of  in  Herefordshire  as  a  synonym  of  self-possession  in  danger. 
Some  of  his  relics  are  kept  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  town. 
Father  Kemble  belongs  to  the  same  family  so  illustrious  on  the 
stage,  and  Mrs.  Siddous  is  said  to  have  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  grave  of  her  kinsman,  leaving  also  a  sum  of  money  to  ensure 
its  being  kept  in  decent  order. 

The  Leycester  Hospital  in  Warwick  is  a  most  fascinating 
one.  The  house  itself  is  exquisite,  an  old  half-timbered  Tudor 
structure,  wonderful  with  carving.  It  belonged  originally  to 
the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but 
under  Henry  VIII.  its  owners  were  dispossessed,  and  it  passed 
to  the  bailiff  and  the  burgesses  of  Warwick.  Now  (in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth)  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  same  on 
whom  Walter  Scott  has  conferred  a  dubious  immortality,  being 
desirous  of  founding  a  home  for  old  men,  ' '  Designated, ' '  sayeth 
the  Chronicle,  "this  house  for  his  purpose."  As  Leicester 
was  Lord  of  Warwick  Castle,  as  well  as  of  Kenilworth,  we 
may  assume  that  the  good  burgesses  of  Warwick  made  no 
exaction  of  payment  from  his  Lordship,  and  so  we  see  the 
bear  and  the  ragged  staff  of  the  house  of  Warwick  figure 
prominently  amongst  the  carven  texts  with  which  Leicester 
chose  to  decorate  the  hospital. 

After  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  had  passed  to  the  Greville 
family,  Fulke  Greville  made  use  of  the  hospital  to  entertain 
His  Majesty  King  James  the  First,  and  commemorated  the 
fact  by  a  tablet.  But  the  house  contains  other  treasures.  There 
is  an  old  Saxon  chair,  very  decayed — I  sat  in  it  while  the  guide 
was  looking  the  other  way,  and  was  in  great  dread  lest  it 
should  collapse.  There  is  a  tapestry  attributed  to  Amy  Robsart 
— a  marvel  of  needlework.  And  there  is  a  kitchen  such  as  one 
sometimes  dreams  about — low-ceilinged,  raftered,  flagged,  with 
a  huge  fireplace,  a  Jacobean  dresser,  a  heavy  snow-white  oak 
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table,  and  a  collection  of  swords,  arquebuses,  bayonets,  poig- 
nards  of  every  description,  decorating  the  walls.  The  kitchen 
is  the  common  room  of  the  Brethren.  *  *  They  like  to  sit  here  of 
an  evening,"  said  our  guide.  Can  you  not  see  them,  enjoying 
their  "otium  cum  dignitate,"  around  the  kitchen  fire?  Old 
soldiers  they  are,  too,  and,  inspired  by  the  military  trophies 
on  the  wall,  they  doubtless  often  "shoulder  their  crutch  and 
show  how  fields  are  won."  The  day  we  visited  "Warwick,  a 
new  Brother  was  being  ''sworn  in."  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  hon- 
ourable society,  with  its  own  privileges,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  was  founded 
at  a  very  early  date  by  Bishop  de  Blois,  who  made  provision 
for  twelve  old  men  in  residence,  and  further  ordained  that 
one  hundred  more,  of  the  most  indigent,  should  dine  there 
every  day.  I  think  this  last  provision  is  ignored  nowadays. 
Later  on,  Cardinal  Beaufort  increased  the  number  of  pension- 
ers. The  Brethren  of  his  foundation  wear  red  gowns,  while 
the  others  are  garbed  in  black.  The  red  has  been  softened 
by  time  to  a  sort  of  vague  magenta.  When  our  guide  pointed 
to  his  sleeve  and  assured  me  it  was  four  hundred  years  old,  I 
thought  at  first  he  meant  the  gown,  but  he  was  referring  to  his 
silver  cross,  the  badge  of  the  hospital.  When  a  brother  dies 
this  cross  is  placed  with  much  ceremony  on  a  velvet  cushion 
in  his  coffin,  then  it  is  taken  out  and  presented  to  a  new  gowns- 
man. Occasionally  it  is  forgotten,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Brethren  are  wearing  badges  which  had  to  be  disinterred.  St. 
Cross  is  very  proud  of  its  church,  whose  architecture  is  most 
interesting. 

There  was  an  old  Commandery  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Charterhouse  in  London,  before  it  became  a  Carthusian  Monas- 
tery, in  1371.  After  the  Dissolution,  it  was  held  by  Lord 
North  and  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1611  it  was  purchased 
by  ''good  old  Thomas  Sutton,"  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  en- 
dowed as  a  hospital  for  forty  poor  boys  and  eighty  poor  men. 
The  Charterhouse  is  the  Grey  Friars'  of  Thackeray,  where  he 
himself  was  educated,  and  where  he  sent  all  his  heroes  to 
school.    Here  it  was  that  dear  old  Colonel  Newcome  answered 
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"Adsum"  when  his  name  was  called.  It  was  characteristic 
of  this  ''perfect  gentleman"  that  he  took  his  place  among  the 
poor  Brethren  without  any  sense  of  humiliation  or  false  shame. 
**I  have  found  a  home,"  he  said.  "I  have  good  quarters,  good 
food,  good  light  and  fire,  and  good  friends.  Blessed  be  God! 
...  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  .  .  And  if  I  wear 
a  black  gown,  is  not  that  uniform  as  good  as  another?  And 
if  we  have  to  go  to  church  every  day,  I  think  an  old  fellow 
can't  do  better;  and  I  can  say  my  prayers  with  a  thankful 
heart."  His  was  the  true  chivalrous  spirit,  that  counted  it 
no  less  honourable  to  receive  a  kindness  than  to  grant  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  war  is  more  or  less  re- 
awakening this  spirit  among  us.  We  realize  more  clearly,  I 
think,  that  the  same  One  who  delights  to  clothe  the  lilies  of  the 
field  and  feed  the  birds  of  the  air  has  mysteriously  ordained 
that  man  must  feed  and  clothe  his  brother  man.  In  this  pre- 
eminently are  we  created  to  His  image  and  likeness,  and  it  was 
this  conception  of  charity  that  swayed  the  Middle  Ages. 

Doubtless  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  twentieth  century  to  the 
community  of  goods  of  the  early  Christians,  and  only  the 
Eeligious  Orders  have  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  new  and 
the  old.  Theirs  was  the  spark  that  lighted  the  fires  of. charity 
all  over  Europe,  and  even  after  the  Orders  have  been  with- 
drawn, the  flame  remains.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  Brethren 
are  quite  contented  with  the  world  and  with  each  other,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  psalm  with  which  the 
Charterhouse  celebrates  Founder's  Day. 

"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 

MARGARET  M.  CRONIN. 
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Holy  Communion 

On  Mary's  knee  I  saw  Him,  tender  Babe, 

I  stooped  to  kiss  each  small  but  mighty  arm. 

Within  my  heart  leaped  up  a  flame  of  love, 
So  pure  He  was,  so  sweet,  so  full  of  charm. 
''Ah!  helpless  Babe,"  I  cried,  '"tis  thus  I  love  Thee  best." 

I  fled  with  Him  by  night  to  Egypt's  land, 
I  played  with  Him  by  day  in  deserts  bare, 

I  followed  Him  again  to  Nazareth 's  home. 
In  all  His  childhood  secrets  did  I  share. 
"Ah!  artless  Child,"  I  cried,  "  'tis  thus  I  love  Thee  best." 

Again  I  saw  Him  as  a  gentle  Youth, 

Plying  His  toilsome  trade  with  wondrous  care, 
How  graciously  He  did  St.  Joseph's  will. 

As  if  for  this  alone  He  had  been  there. 
"Ah!  model  Son,"  I  cried,  "  'tis  thus  I  love  Thee  best." 
And  later,  when  to  man's  estate  He'd  come, 

I  journeyed  with  Him  far  through  Galilee, 
I  watched  the  sick  grow  strong,  the  sinner  change ; 

Beneath  His  touch  the  blind  were  made  to  see. 
"Compassionate  Lord,"  I  cried,  "'tis  thus  I  love  Thee  best." 

He  stood  before  me  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns, 

Each  wound  a  piteous  proof  of  love  for  me ; 
I  saw  Him  with  His  cross  go  forth  alone 
To  suffer  shameful  death  on  Calvery. 
"Ah!  thorn-crowned  King,"  I  cried,  "'tis  thus  I  love  Thee 
best." 
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Then  did  I  see  Him,  Conqueror  o'er  death, 
Each  wound  resplendent,  glorious,  and  bright, 

Slowly  ascend,  till  M'^rapped  in  snowy  clouds, 
'Mid  angel  hosts  He  vanished  from  my  sight. 
''Triumphant  Lord,"  I  cried,  '''tis  thus  I  love  Thee  best." 

Thus,  veiled  from  human  eye,  within  the  Host, 

My  Jesus  come  each  morn  to  visit  me. 
Just  as  my  fancy  pictures  Him  that  day, 
'Tis  thus  He  seems  most  lovable  to  be. 
"Come  as  Thou  wilt,"  I  cried,  "I'll  always  love  Thee  best." 

S.  M.  S.  J. 
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Trees   In    and   Around    Toronto, 
and  How^  to  Identify  Them 


® 


.,  HERE  is  no  study  which  repays  research  so  bounteously 
w\  as  does  the  study  of  trees.  Once  interest  is  awakened, 
it  is  continuous,  as  each  successive  season  has  its  peculiar 
phase  of  development,  and  just  a  slight  effort  will  widen 
greatly  one's  knowledge  of  tree  life.  Judging  from  pictorial 
illustrations  alone,  one  is  apt  to  become  confused  by  resem- 
blances, but  a  few  salient  characteristics  will  easily  determine 
the  differences. 

In  summer,  foliage  and  flower  combine  in  helping  us  to 
distinguish  the  various  trees. 

Some  have  compound  leaves,  others  have  simple  ones.  Of 
the  former,  familiar  examples  are  the  walnut,  the  butternut, 
the  hickory,  the  sumachs,  the  ashes,  the  pea  or  bean  family, 
the  Hercules  club,  the  elder,  the  horse  chestnut  family,  and 
the  ailanthus.  The  first  three  trees  mentioned  belong  to  the 
same  family — the  Walnut  family — which  in  the  spring  bore 
remarkably  long  catkins,  and  in  summer  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  number  and  form  of  the  leaflets. 

The  next  family  in  consideration  is  that  of  the  Sumach, 
whose  pale  yellow  male  flower  and  crimson  bunches  of  velvety 
purple  fruit  enable  one  to  classify  it  at  once. 

The  European,  the  Black,  the  American  or  White,  the 
Blue,  the  Green,  and  the  Red  Ashes,  has  each  its  own  distin- 
guishing marks,  but  the  characteristics  of  all  the  Ash  or  Olive 
family  are  the  pinnately  compound  opposite  leaves  and  the 
key-fruits — one-seeded  samaras,  somewhat  paddle-shaped.  The 
slender  Black  Ash  has  black  buds  and  from  seven  to  eleven 
oblong  lanceolate  sessile  leaflets.  The  White  Ash  has  stalked 
leaflets,  narrow  wings,  and  brown  buds.  The  Green  Ash  has 
stalked  leaflets,  light  green  on  both  sides,  and  samaras  decur- 
rent  about  half-way  down  the  middle.  The  Blue  Ash  has  per- 
fect flowers  in  loose  panicles  and  four-angled  twigs.  The  Euro- 
pean Ash  has  the  blackest  buds  of  all,  and  is  a  cousin  of  the 
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Black  Ash.  It  also  has  knotty  steins  which  give  it  a  warped 
appearance. 

The  Mountain  Ash,  or  the  Rowan  tree,  and  the  Wafer  Ash, 
or  Hop  tree,  are  of  two  different  families.  The  former — of  the 
Apple  family — is  well-known  by  its  small,  white,  perfumed 
flowers  growing  in  large,  flat  cymes,  which  flowers  later  develop 
into  bright  red  berries,  and  by  its  leaves,  with  red  grooved 
stalks  bearing  from  nine  to  seventeen  almost  sessile  leaflets. 
The  "Wafer  Ash  has  trifoliate  leaves,  and  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  orange  and  lemon — the  Rue  family — so-called  because 
of  its  bitter,  aromatic  sap.  Its  secondary  name.  Hop  tree,  was 
given  because  the  bunches  of  elm-like,  wafer-like  samaras 
which  remain  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter  are  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  These  samaras  are  devel- 
oped from  terminal  clusters  of  small  green  leaves. 

The  Pea,  or  Bean,  family  has  daintier,  finer  compound 
leaves,  and  butterfly-like  inflorescence.  The  difficulties  in  de- 
termining the  Locust  and  False  Acacia  from  the  Three-thorned 
Acacia,  or  Honey  Locust,  and  these  from  the  Clammy  Locust, 
the  Rose  Acacia,  the  Coffee  tree,  the  Laburnum,  and  the  Yellow 
wood,  or  Vergilia,  are  few,  if  we  remember  the  striking  differ- 
ences. One  exception  to  the  compound  leaf  characte"ristic  of 
this  family  is  the  Judas  tree,  or  Red  Bud,  which  has  a  palm- 
ately- veined,  heart-shaped  leaf  and  purplish  flowers,  the  pistils 
of  which  develop  later  into  shuttle-shaped  pods.  The  Honey 
Locust  has  twice-compound  leaves,  giving  a  fleecy  foliage  effect. 
The  flowers,  which  grow  in  narrow  racemes,  are  not  conspicu- 
ous, but  the  large  ten  to  eighteen-inch  reddish  brown  pulses 
which  develop  later  are  very  noticeable.  The  mature  tree  has 
large  twice  or  thrice  branched  spines  or  prickles.  The  Ken- 
tucky Coffee  tree  has  leaves  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  un- 
equally twice-compound,  and  consisting  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-six  entire,  ovate,  taped-pointed  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly-like,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  large  coarse  legumes,  six  to  ten  inches  long.  The 
Locust,  or  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud-Acacia),  has  white 
fragrant  blossoms  in  loose  racemes.  Its  twigs  are  generally 
two-spined,  not  sticky,  and  bear  eleven  to  twenty-five  oval, 
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entire  glabrous  leaflets.  The  Clammy  Locust  has  pink  flowers 
on  clammy  twigs  and  leaf-stems.  The  Rose  Acacia  has  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  broad  leaflets,  tipped  with  long  bristles.  The 
Laburnum  has  pale  yellow  butterfly-like  flowers  in  drooping 
clusters,  each  on  its  own  stalk,  springing  from  a  little  swelling 
on  the  stem,  whence  also  spring  dull  green  leaves  made  up  of 
three  leaflets.  The  Yellowwood,  or  Virgilia,  also  called  "Queen 
of  Beauty,"  has  leaves  of  seven  to  eleven  broadly  oval  leaflets, 
diminishing  in  size  toward  the  base.  Its  flowers  are  white  and 
in  loose  clusters.  The  Hercules  Club,  or  Spined  Araba,  also 
called  "Angelica  tree,"  belongs  to  the  Ginseng  family,  the 
members  of  which  are  all  aromatic,  the  Sarsaparilla  being  one. 
The  Angelica  bears  a  very  large  pinnately-veined  leaf,  which 
gradually  splits  in  spots,  towards  the  midrib,  forming  thus  a 
compound  leaf.  Later  these  leaflets  split  towards  the  veins, 
forming  other  leaflets,  making  twice-compound  leaves,  until  a 
leaf  is  formed,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  long,  on  club-like 
branches  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  long.  The  flowers 
also  form  compound  panicles  three  to  four  feet  high,  which 
finally  produce  a  berry-like  juicy  purplish  fruit. 

The  next  family  bearing  compound  leaves,  is  the  Horse 
Chestnut,  which  is  most  familiar  to  all  from  its  commonest 
species,  the  Horse  Chestnut  which  has  large  showy  flowers  and 
nuts  with  white  mark  resembling  a  buck's  eye,  which  gives 
the  name  to  several  species  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  family,  of 
which  there  are  five  members.  The  Sweet  Buckeye  has  pale 
yellow  flowers  of  five  petals,  and  a  nut  in  a  husk  which,  though 
not  smooth,  has  not  prickles,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The 
Ohio  Buckeye  has  also  pale  yellow  flowers,  each  having  four 
erect,  rather  uniform  petals,  with  claws  and  leaflets  taper- 
pointed  at  the  apex  and  base.  The  Red  Buckeye  is  generally 
a  small  tree  bearing  leaves  with  five  leaflets  each,  and  bright 
red  flowers. 

The  Ailanthus,  or  Tree  of  Heaven,  is  sometimes  likened  to 
a  great  Hydrangea.  Its  compound  leaves,  one  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  long,  consist  of  twenty-one  to  forty-one  leaflets 
three  to  five  inches  long,  ovate  lanceolate,  base  truncate  or 
heart-shaped;  the  terminal  one  is  sometimes  wanting.     The 
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difference  between  an  Ailanthus  and  a  Sumach  leaflet  in  sum- 
mer is  that  the  latter  is  whitish,  the  former  is  pale  green,  and 
in  fall  the  Ailanthus  turns  yellow,  the  other  scarlet  or  orange. 
The  margin  of  the  Ailanthus  is  entire,  except  for  a  tooth  or 
two ;  that  of  the  Sumach  is  serrate.  The  flowers  of  the  Ailan- 
thus are  small  and  yellowish-green,  borne  in  upright  panicles; 
the  staminate  tree's  flowers  are  ill-scented. 

The  most  common  trees  with  simple  leaves  are  the  Maples 
(not  including  the  Ash-leaved  Maple),  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  the 
Beech,  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  the  Hop  Hornbeam  (or  Ironwood), 
the  Blue  Beech  (or  American  Hornbeam),  sometimes  also  called 
Ironwood,  the  Birches,  the  Alders,  the  Hazels,  the  Lindens  (or 
Basswoods),  the  Orchard  trees,  and  Hawthorns.  They  are  the 
Catalpa,  Witch  Hazel,  Mulberry,  Ginkgo,  Tulip  tree,  Judas 
tree,  Sassafras,  Spindle  tree  (or  Burning  Bush),  and  the  various 
Viburnums. 

These  are  all  so  different  that  a  few  marks  will  suffice  for 
distinction.  The  Maples  are  well  known  as  a  family.  The 
Silver  and  Red  are  somewhat  similar  as  to  leaf,  though  that 
of  the  Red  is  usually  three-lobed,  whereas  the  other  is  five- 
lobed  and  much  more  deeply  cleft  and  is  also  silver-lined.  The 
Red  Maple  limbs  are  small  and  rarely  droop,  while  those  of  the 
Silver  Maple  curve  downward,  though  its  twigs  ascend.  The 
colouring  of  the  Red  Maple  is  more  brilliant,  and  the  keys  of 
it  are  small,  smooth,  and  long-stemmed.  Those  of  the  Silver 
Maple  are  large,  short-stemmed,  and  woolly  until  almost  ripe. 
The  flowers  of  the  Red  are  scarlet  or  yellow  in  lateral  fascicles, 
while  those  of  the  Silver  are  greenish-yellow  in  sessile  and 
axillary  fascicles. 

The  Sugar  and  the  Norway  Maples  are  somewhat  alike  in 
leaf  formation,  but  the  texture  of  the  former  is  finer  and 
lighter  in  colour,  and  if  the  stem  of  the  latter  be  broken  there 
will  exude  a  milky  juice.  Both  leaves  are  broadly  five-lobed, 
but  the  lobes  of  the  Norway  are  shorter.  The  greenish  flowers 
of  the  Norway  Maple  appear  with  the  leaves,  and  grow  in 
clusters,  and  are  followed  by  samaras  spread  widely  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  bell-shaped,  greenish-yellow  flowers  of 
the  Sugar  Maple  grow  on  drooping  pedicles  in  sessile  abundant 
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corymbs,  and  appear  before  the  leaves.    The  keys  only  slightly 
diverge. 

The  Sycamore  Maple  has  a  coarser  leaf  than  any  of  the 
Maples,  and  the  veins  are  more  deeply  marked.  The  green 
flowers  appear  with  the  leaves,  and  are  borne  in  long  drooping 
compound  clusters.  The  wings  which  succeed  these  are  also 
pendulous,  and  are  not  quite  so  widely  divergent  as  the  Nor- 
way Maples.  For  convenience  sake,  the  Ash-leafed  Maple  (or 
Box  Elder)  will  be  discussed  here,  although  it  has  a  compound 
leaf,  composed  of  from  three  to  seven  leaflets,  usually  three. 
These  vary  in  form,  but  are  quite  distinctive,  and  with  the 
pendulous  blossoms  which  later  develop  pendulous  keys,  some- 
times ten  emanating  from  one  point;  no  difiiculty  need  arise 
in  recognizing  it.  The  Mountain  Maple  has  foliage  of  a  beau- 
tiful reddish  green,  and  has  red  keys,  the  smallest  of  all  maple 
samaras.  This  tree  is  shrubby  usually,  and  is  oftener  met  in 
Quebec  mountainous  regions  than  here. 

The  Oaks,  only  three  of  which  we  meet  here  very  fre- 
quently, the  White,  the  Red,  and  the  Pin  Oaks,  are  readily 
recognized  by  their  similarities  as  a  family  and  by  their  differ- 
ences as  species  of  that  family.  The  golden,  string-like  catkins 
and  the  incised  leaves  are  well-known  to  all.  The  leaves  of  the 
Red  have  pointed  edges  (or  sinuses) ;  those  of  the  White  have 
rounded  ones.  The  Red  Maple  bears  bitter  acorns ;  the  White, 
sweet  acorns.  The  Pin  Oak  has  small,  much-cut  leaves,  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  to  the  midrib,  and  it  produces  a  broad, 
somewhat  striped  acorn.  Oaks  in  outline  appear  very  sturdy, 
and  this,  it  is  said,  is  due  to  their  horizontal,  right-angled 
branching. 

PATRICIA   0  ^CONNOR. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Memories 

^Y  ATURE  has  been  lavish  with  her  gifts  in  our  beautiful 
1^  land,  and  scenes  diverse  in  character,  each  possessing 
a  charm  peculiar  to  itself  are  displayed  before  us.  "While 
we  enjoy  beauty  under  all  its  myriad  forms,  some  of  its  aspects 
more  than  others  appeal  to  the  mind.  The  view  upon  which 
my  memory  most  loves  to  linger,  and  which  for  me  possesses 
a  unique  charm,  is  the  wondrous  panorama  of  beauty  which 
is  to  be  seen  from  the  Terrace  at  Quebec.  I  love  to  recall  it  as 
I  last  saw  it  on  an  ideal  summer  day.  The  cloudless  heavens 
above,  the  majestic  river  beneath,  the  verdure-covered  shores, 
the  halo  of  religious  and  historic  associations,  all  combined 
to  make  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  time  has  not 
been  able  to  efface  it. 

The  Terrace  itself  extends  along  the  verge  of  the  mighty 
rock  upon  which  the  Upper  Town  and  the  fortifications  of 
Quebec  are  built.  Over  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  it  is  to-day 
Quebec's  favourite  promenade;  but  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  the  site  on  which  was  built  the  dwelling  of 
him  who  wielded  so  potent  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
New  France,  namely,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac. 
Above  us  on  the  summit  is  the  Citadel,  that  impregnable  fort- 
ress so  often  stormed  by  opposing  armies. 

Turning  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  what  a  scene  of 
magnificence  lies  before  us!  Dominating  all  is  the  broad 
expanse  of  water.  Almost  two  hundred  feet  below  the  mighty 
river  flows  past.  Its  blue,  crested  waves  are  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight.  The  many  different  kinds  of  craft,  dotting  it  here 
and  there,  peaceful  and  secure,  are  a  contrast  to  those  fleets 
which  sailed  upon  its  bosom  during  the  troubled  times  when  the 
fate  of  Canada  was  at  stake. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  are  the  heights  of  Point 
Levis  and  the  village  of  St.  Romuald.  The  houses  of  the 
former  cluster  round  the  imposing  pile  of  buildings  consisting 
of  the  church  and  Seminary.  St.  Romuald,  more  charming 
though  less  conspicuous,   forms  a  perfect  picture  of  repose 
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and  contentment.  Towering  over  all,  as  in  every  French-Cana- 
dian village,  is  the  stone  church,  with  its  gleaming  spire  and 
cross. 

Not  far  from  the  Levis  side  is  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
Densely  wooded,  it  appears  dark  green  against  the  opposite 
sky.  The  place  which  once  served  as  an  encampment  for 
Wolfe's  army  is  now  used  as  a  pleasure  resort  by  the  young 
and  gay  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  its  shores  resound  to  the 
music  of  the  popular  French-Canadian  airs.  Unbidden,  the 
words  of  that  charming  song,  "Les  Soirees  de  Quebec,"  come 
to  the  mind,  and  we  find  ourselves  humming  the  refrain,  * '  Nous 
venous  nous  promener  dans  I'lsle."  Without  changing  our 
position,  we  glance  down  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  which  we 
stand.  Champlain  Street  continues  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
its  quaint  old  houses  form  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  modern 
dwellings  of  our  Canadian  cities.  On  this  side  also,  to  the 
east,  is  to  be  seen  the  historic  Beauport  shore,  with  its  back- 
ground of  purple  mountains.  Just  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
far  distance  below  is  the  foamy  spray  of  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci. 

As  we  gaze  the  present  fades  away,  and  the  curtain  which 
divides  us  from  the  past  is  drawn  aside.  That  hardy  master 
pilot,  Jacques  Cartier,  accompanied  by  his  mariners,  ap- 
proaches. The  dusky  savages  gather  to  the  shore  and  gaze 
with  awe  upon  the  strangers,  as  Cartier  leaps  to  land  and 
plants  upon  the  soil  of  Stadacona  the  Cross  and  the  banner  of 
the  Fleur-de-lys. 

Truly  is  this  scene  worthy  of  its  Divine  Architect,  and 
our  Canadian  poet  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  children  of 
our  country  when  he  says : 

"O  Canada,  my  native  land,  thou  art 

Like  a  young  Titan  in  the  giant  spring 
Of  thy  wild  youth.    Let  Anarchs  seek  thy  heart 

To  pierce  with  poison  that  can  have  no  sting 
For  one  like  thee.    Faith,  valour,  virtue  bring 

A  crown  from  many  nations  unto  thee! 

Be  firm  and  true,  and  high  thy  banner  fling, 

Then  thro'  the  future  wilt  thou  ever  be 

The  chosen  land  of  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty." 

F.  A.  M. 
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1615—1915. 

The  First  Mission  in  Ontario 

ALTHOUGH  Canada  had  been  discovered  by  Jacques 
Cartier  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  settlement  made,  the 
honour  of  founding  the  colony  must  be  accorded  to  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  who  in  1608  made  the  first  settlement  at  Quebec. 
The  principal  motive  of  the  grasping  mercantile  company  who 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  selfish — the  benefits 
they  hoped  to  derive  from  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  but 
Champlain  had  other  and  higher  motives.  He  is  recognized  as 
a  providential  man,  possessing  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
the  founder  of  a  colony — brave,  courageous,  firm,  honourable, 
disinterested,  and,  above  all,  imbued  with  a  live  and  practical 
faith,  with  true  and  apostolic  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
His  golden  maxim  was  that  the  salvation  of  a  soul  was  worth 
more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire,  and  he  asserted  that  his 
toils  and  hardships  were  borne  in  order  to  plant  in  this  coun- 
try the  standard  of  the  cross  and  to  teach  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  glory  of  His  Holy  Name.  He  justly  deserves  the 
title  accorded  to  him  of  Father  of  New  France. 

Champlain  never  lost  sight  of  his  high  ideal,  but  although 
he  made  several  voyages  to  the  infant  colony,  many  difficulties 
interfered  with  his  bringing  it  to  a  successful  end  until  1615. 

The  company  of  associates  to  whom  was  given  control  of 
the  colony  at  length  consented  to  carry  out  previous  promises 
and  send  missionaries  to  Quebec,  and  Champlain  relates  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  voyage, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  clergy,  he  secured,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  King's  secretary,  Louis  Honel,  who  was  well- 
known  to  him,  and  a  man  devoted  to  religious  work,  a  promise 
of  some  members  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  or  Recollets, 
as  the  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Observance  were  then  called, 
to  undertake  the  work  of  evangelizing  Canada,  as  these 
brothers  were  already  doing  in  Mexico  and  South  America.    He 
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approved  of  the  selection,  as  the  Recollets  were  free  from  ambi- 
tion and  lived  altogether  in  conformity  to  the  rule  of  their 
holy  founder.  St.  Francis. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  authority  from  the  Papal 
representative,  as  well  as  from  the  King,  the  Provincial  of  St. 
Denis,  Father  Jacques  Garnier  de  Chapoin,  selected  four  mem- 
bers of  his  order  to  go  on  the  mission  to  Canada.  Father  Denis 
Jamay,  as  Commissary,  or  leader;  Father  Jean  D'Olbeau, 
who  was  to  succeed  him  in  case  of  death;  Father  Joseph 
LeCaron ;  and  Brother  Pacifique  DuPlessis,  a  lay  brother. 

The  Fathers,  having  prepared  themselves  by  fervent 
prayer  and  good  works  for  their  pious  enterprise,  began  their 
journey  in  true  Franciscan  spirit — on  foot  and  without  money. 

Champlain  tells  us  that  he  and  his  party  set  sail  from  the 
port  of  Honfleur  on  the  24th  April,  1615,  with  a  favourable 
wind,  that  the  voyage  was  free  from  ice  or  danger,  and  the 
vessel,  the  St.  Etienne,  arrived  on  the  25th  May,  at  Tadousac, 
where  they  landed  and  offered  thanks  to  God  for  having 
brought  them  to  a  harbour  of  safety. 

They  immediately  proceeded  to  Quebec,  as  Champlain  was 
desirous  to  go  on  from  there  to  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine'^ 
to  meet  the  Indians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  there 
with  their  furs. 

The  Hurons  from  the  West  had  learned  from  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Algonkins,  of  the  arrival  of  the  strange  white  men 
at  Quebec,  and  of  their  willingness  to  trade  articles  which 
they  needed  for  furs,  and  had  found  their  way  east  by  the 
French  and  Ottawa  Rivers.  On  one  of  his  previous  voyages 
Champlain  had  met  them  and  formed  an  alliance  with  them. 

The  first  care  of  the  missionaries  upon  arrival  at  Quebec 
was  to  select  a  site  for  their  chapel  and  convent,  and  they 
then  took  counsel  with  Champlain  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  colony  regarding  their  respective  fields  of  labour.  It 
was  decided  that  Father  Jamay  and  Brother  DuPlessis  should 
remain  in  Quebec,  that  Father  D'Olbeau  should  go  to  the 
Montagnais  Indians — the  roving  tribes  who  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tadousac — and  to  Father  Joseph  LeCaron  was  assigned,  at 
his  own  request,  the  mission  to  the  Hurons. 
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Full  of  zeal  and  ready  to  brave  all  hardships  and  dangers 
in  order  to  carry  the  cross  to  the  heathen,  each  one  immedi- 
ately started  for  the  field  of  labour  assigned  to  him.  Father 
Joseph  was  the  youngest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  the  little 
band.  He  was  in  his  29th  year,  born  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
He  had,  after  ordination,  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  joined  the  Reeollets  in  1610,  and  when  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Order  to  send  missionaries  to  Canada 
he  cheerfully  volunteered.  Impatient  to  begin  his  work,  he 
left  his  Brothers  building  their  chapel  and  convent  at  Quebec 
and  hastened  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  trading  place.  The 
slow  sailing  vessel  arrived  there  at  length  one  morning  in  May, 
and  the  missionary  saw  the  river  alive  with  the  canoes  of  the 
Indians  and  the  landing  place  crowded  with  wild,  naked  Red- 
men.  He  hastened  ashore,  and  began  his  work  at  once.  He 
went  about  among  them,  sat  before  their  camp  fires,  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace,  ate  the  same  food,  slept  in  their  wigwams, 
learned  to  paddle  their  canoes,  and  tried  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage, and  by  word  and  action  showed  that  he  wished  to  be 
their  friend.  The  Indians  were  much  impressed  by  his  appear- 
ance— it  was  so  different  from  other  men.  And  when  they 
learned  that  he  was  not  come  to  trade  with  them,  but  to  live 
with  them  and  do  them  good,  they  were  astonished. 

When  they  had  traded  all  their  furs,  and  were  ready  to 
return  to  their  homes,  one  of  the  chiefs  invited  Father  Joseph 
to  go  with  them,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  do  so,  although 
Champlain  and  the  French  traders  tried  to  dissuade  him.  Hav 
ing  obtained  permission  from  his  Superior,  he  left  Sault  St. 
Louis  with  the  Hurons  about  the  7th  July  on  their  long  and 
tedious  journey  of  700  miles  through  the  wilderness.  Cham- 
plain  sent  with  the  party  twelve  French  soldiers,  who  were 
to  assist  later  on  in  an  expedition  from  the  Huron  country. 

It  was  mid-summer,  and  the  wilderness  was  at  its  best, 
but  our  missionary  was  too  occupied  to  admire  the  natural 
beauties  they  were  passing  through.  He,  like  every  man  in 
the  party,  was  expected  to  do  his  share  of  the  work.  He  was 
obliged  to  wield  his  paddle  in  the  canoe  and  carry  his  load 
around  the  numberless  rapids  and  waterfalls,  through  pathless 
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underwoods,  and  often  hunger  was  added  to  weariness.  That 
his  physical  endurance  was  sorely  tried  by  this  long  and  peril- 
ous journey  is  shown  by  a  letter  sent  to  a  friend  in  France : 

**It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you,"  he  writes,  **how  tired  T 
was  with  paddling  all  day  with  all  my  strength  among  the 
Indians ;  wading  in  rivers  a  hundred  times  and  more,  through 
mud  and  over  the  sharp  rocks,  that  cut  my  feet;  carrying  the 
canoe  and  luggage  through  the  woods  to  avoid  the  rapids  and 
frightful  cataracts,  and  half-starved  all  the  while,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  sagamite,  a  sort  of  porridge  of  water 
and  pounded  corn,  of  which  they  gave  us  a  very  small  allow- 
ance every  morning  and  night.  But  I  must  needs  tell  you 
what  abundant  consolation  I  found  under  all  my  troubles,  for 
when  one  sees  so  many  infidels  needing  nothing  but  a  drop  of 
water  to  make  them  children  of  God,  one  feels  an  inexpressible 
ardour  to  labour  for  their  conversion  and  sacrifice  to  it  his 
repose,  and  even  his  life." 

Champlain  gives  a  detailed  account  in  his  voyages  of  the 
course  followed  in  reaching  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  Start- 
ing from  the  Rapids  of  St.  Louis  (Lachine),  they  passed  the 
swift  current  at  St.  Anns,  crossed  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains, 
entered  the  Ottawa  River,  whose  course  they  followed  until  they 
reached  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  when  they  had  to  portage  for 
several  miles  between  Carillon  and  Grenville.  Continuing  their 
journey  up  the  Ottawa,  they  passed  several  smaller  streams 
entering  from  both  sides,  and  noticed  one  particularly,  which 
came  from  the  south  and  dropped  over  a  fine  waterfall  resembl- 
ing an  overhanging  curtain,  or  Rideau.  Champlain  adds  that 
the  waters  formed  an  arcade  under  which  the  Indians  took 
pleasure  in  walking.  A  little  further  on  they  rounded  the 
lofty  headland  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  Legislative  Build- 
ings of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  they  approached  the  foot 
of  the  Grand  Chaudiere,  or  Big  Kettle  Falls,  which  made  such 
a  noise  that  it  could  be  heard  two  leagues  off.  Here,  as  was 
customary,  the  Indians  performed  their  ceremony  of  casting 
a  quantity  of  tobacco  into  the  Kettle  as  an  offering  to  the 
spirit  of  the  cataract.  This  was  done  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  amid 
loud  cries  from  the  rest  of  the  band. 
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After  days  of  incessant  toil  over  river  and  lake  and  around 
the  numberless  rapids,  they  reach  the  river  of  the  Algonkins, 
the  Mattawa,  and  ascending  this  stream  about  forty  miles 
they  enter  Lake  Nipissing,  where  they  meet  the  first  signs  of 
human  life — a  village  of  the  Nipissing  tribe.  They  make  no 
stay,  however,  for  the  Nipissings,  though  friendly,  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  Following  the  nearest  shore  of  the  lake  to  its 
outlet  on  the  west,  they  enter  the  French  River,  and  float 
westward  down  its  current.  By  this  time  the  Indians  had 
eaten  up  the  supply  of  pounded  corn,  and  the  party  was  forced 
to  subsist  on  berries  and  roots  gathered  in  the  woods,  and  as 
they  glide  down  the  river  in  the  hot  July  sun,  Father  Joseph 
is  overcome  by  hunger  and  incessant  toil,  and  he  falls  back  into 
the  arms  of  his  companion,  but  is  suddenly  aroused  by  the  cries 
of  those  in  the  other  canoes.  Raising  his  head,  he  sees  before 
him  a  vast  sea  stretching  away  until  it  meets  the  sky.  Stag- 
gering to  his  feet,  he  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  canoe  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  shoot  into  the  waters  beyond.  He 
dips  his  hand  into  the  wave  and  raises  it  to  his  lips.  The  water 
is  sweet.  It  is  the  Mer  Douce,  the  great  fresh  water  sea  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  He  lands  at  once,  and,  planting 
a  cross  in  the  sand,  gives  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  been 
brought  safely  to  this  spot  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  thus  that  in  July,  1615,  the  humble  Recollet  dis- 
covered the  first  known  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  French  called 
it  the  fresh  water  sea  of  the  Hurons ;  later  it  received  the  name 
of  Lake  Iroquois,  but  soon  it  became  known  as  Lake  Huron, 
after  the  Indian  tribe  whose  homes  were  near  its  shore. 

The  party  now  proceeded  southward  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  through  thousands  of  islands.  They  crossed 
Byng  Inlet  and  Parry  Sound  and  entered  Penetanguishene 
Bay  the  end  of  July.  They  debarked  and  drew  up  their  canoes 
at  Otouacha  Bay,  which  was  the  principal  landing  place,  and 
is  held  to  be  what  is  now  known  as  Northwest  Basin,  in  front 
of  the  Otouacha  Reserve.  Th«  missionary  was  led  a  short  dis- 
tance through  the  woods  to  Otouacha,  a  village  of  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained. 
After  a  short  stay,  he  was  conducted  farther  inland  to  Carha 
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gonha,  one  of  their  principal  villages.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  French  the  Hurons  occupied  a  territory  or  coun- 
try east  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  now  the  County  of  Simcoe,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  population  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  distributed  in  about  twenty  villages.  Carhagonha, 
according  to  Champlain,  contained  about  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  36  feet  high,  as  a 
defence  against  attacks  from  their  enemies.  Their  houses  were 
all  built  in  the  same  fashion;  the  framework  was  of  short  sap- 
lings, bent  over  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  an  arched  roof,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  layers  of  bark.  At  the  middle  of  the 
roof  there  was  an  open  space,  which  served  as  chimney  and 
window.  Fires  were  built  on  the  ground  directly  under  this 
opening.  Ranged  along  the  sides  were  scaffolds  supported 
by  poles  and  covered  with  bark  and  skins,  where  they  slept 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  they  slept  on  the  ground  around  the 
fire.  Each  house  was  about  30  feet  wide  and  sometimes  of 
great  length — capable  of  housing  twenty  families. 

The  Indians  of  Carhagonha  received  Father  Joseph  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  were  greatly  impressed  by 
the  appearance  he  presented  in  his  grey  gown  with  pointed 
hood,  or  capuche,  attached,  a  rope  around  his  waist  and  wooden 
sandals  on  his  feet.  They  were  also  won  by  his  gentleness, 
and  pressed  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  one  of  their  lodges; 
but  he  declined,  representing  that  having  to  confer  with  God 
on  affairs  of  much  importance,  they  deserved  to  be  dealt  with 
in  solitude  and  retreat,  and  away  from  the  bustle  of  every- 
day life.  They  built  for  him,  therefore,  a  bark  wigwam  a 
little  way  from  the  village,  of  which  he  took  possession  with 
his  belongings. 

In  the  meantime,  Champlain  had  left  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains  on  the  9th  July,  with  two  Frenchmen  and  ten 
Indians  in  two  canoes,  and,  hoping  to  overtake  the  missionary, 
hastened  on  the  long  and  wearisome  journey  up  the  Ottawa, 
and  landed  at  Otouacha  on  the  1st  August.  Here  the  Indians 
prepared  a  great  feast  in  his  honour,  and  quantities  of  pump- 
kins, corn,  fish,  roasted  dog,  and  other  meats  were  consumed. 
After  making  a  tour  of  several  other  villages,  he  was  at  length 
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conducted  to  Carhagonha,  where  he  found  the  missionary 
busily  engaged  in  fitting  up  his  wigwam.  After  an  affection- 
ate greeting,  the  friends  exchanged  their  experiences  since 
they  had  parted,  and  made  arrangements  about  their  future 
movements. 

Father  Joseph  had  raised  an  altar  in  his  lodge  and  decor- 
ated it  with  the  furniture  which  he  had  so  carefully  guarded 
during  his  painful  journey,  and  he  resolved  to  commence  at 
once  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  duties.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  12th  of  August,  1615,  dressed  in  his 
priestly  robes,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  devout  chief,  Cham- 
plain,  the  interpreter  Brule  and  the  fourteen  French  soldiers, 
he  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  success  of 
his  mission.  After  the  Mass  they  planted  a  cross  and  all  joined 
in  the  hymn  of  praise,  the  Te  Deum,  which  was  followed  by 
a  volley  of  musketry. 

Thus  was  the  first  Mass  offered  up  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  for  more  than  145  years  thereafter,  with  inter- 
ruptions now  and  then,  the  Mass  continued  to  be  the  only  reli- 
gious service  in  this  country.  The  site  of  the  Village  of  Carha- 
gonha, where  the  missionary  was  located,  has  been  fixed  by 
Father  Jones,  S.J.,  recognized  as  the  best  authority  .on  the 
Huron  missions,  on  lot  20,  in  the  17th  concession  of  Tiny,  in 
the  Parish  of  Lafontaine. 

While  Champlain  with  his  soldiers  and  Huron  warriors 
went  south  on  their  arranged  expedition  to  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois,  Father  Joseph  remained  in  the  village,  and  had 
plenty  to  do.  He  made  himself  at  home  with  the  poor  people, 
learned  their  language,  of  which  he  commenced  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  sat  in  their  councils,  smoked  with  the  old  men, 
expounded  the  faith  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
tongue  enabled  him,  and  was  always  ready  to  offer  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  were  in  need.  The  children  loved  him,  and 
the  whole  village  held  him  in  respect.  Champlain  returned 
from  his  expedition  the  following  summer  (1616),  and  after 
spending  some  time  together,  they  visited  several  villages  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation,  a  tribe  connected  with  the  Hurons,  and 
occupying  the  country  in  the  Counties  of  Bruce  and  Grey. 
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Upon  their  return,  Father  Joseph  decided  to  go  to  Quebec,  as 
his  supplies  were  exhausted,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
called  home  to  France. 

In  1617  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Father  Jamay  as  Superior 
of  the  missions  in  Canada,  and  returned  in  July.  He  spent 
several  years  with  the  Indians  at  Tadousac,  and  in  1623,  with 
Father  Nicholas  Viel  and  Brother  Sagard,  resumed  his  mis- 
sionary work  amongst  the  Hurons.  Father  Joseph  remained 
until  June,  1624,  when,  finding  that  they  were  in  need  of  many 
things,  he  and  Brother  Sagard  decided  to  return  to  Quebec 
with  the  Huron  traders,  leaving  Father  Viel  in  charge  of  the 
mission.  The  results  of  their  labours  were  not  very  conspicu- 
ous. They  had,  however,  induced  some  well  disposed  families 
to  move  down  to  Quebec,  and,  besides  infants,  had  baptized 
two  adults.  Father  Joseph  and  Brother  Sagard  had  also  per- 
fected the  dictionary  of  the  Huron  language. 

In  1629  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries returned  to  France.  Father  Joseph  was  appointed 
Superior  of  the  Monastery  of  his  Order  at  St.  Marguerite,  in 
Normandy,  and  here  he  was  in  1632,  when  Canada  was  ceded 
back  to  France,  and  Champlain  got  ready  for  his  last  voyage 
to  New  France.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Recollets  should 
return  and  resume  their  missionary  work,  and  Father  Joseph, 
who  had  laboured  so  zealously  for  the  Church,  desired  most 
ardently  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  strength 
in  his  beloved  missions;  but  difficulties  were  put  in  the  way 
by  the  merchants  who  controlled  the  colony,  and  at  the  last 
moment  they  were  refused  permission.  Father  Joseph  was  so 
affected  by  the  disappointment  that  it  is  said  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Franciscan  Mar- 
tyrology  on  the  29th  March,  1632,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  zeal,  and  virtue,  spoke  fluently 
the  Huron  and  Montaignais  languages,  dictionaries  of  which 
he  complied,  and  ranks  as  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest 
servants  of  God  in  the  annals  of  the  Canadian  Church.  The 
Order  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  permitted  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  work  performed  so  faithfully,  but  they  had  no 
reason  for  regrets.    In  spite  of  the  obstacles,  which  were  many 
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and  serious,  their  labours  were  far  from  sterile.  Quietly  but 
persistently  they  prepared  the  ground,  and  sowed  the  seed 
which  in  God's  good  time  germinated  and  produced  the  fruit. 
The  first  notions  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were  announced  to 
nearly  all  the  tribes  who  became  accustomed  to  the  missionary 
robe,  and  were  drawn  to  think  of  higher  things  by  his  presence. 
On  the  12th  August  next,  three  hundred  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  the  humble  disciple  of  St.  Francis  said  the  first 
Mass  within  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  only  proper 
that  the  event  should  be  commemorated  religiously,  as  well  as 
otherwise.  According  to  report,  the  Rev.  Father  Brunet,  Pastor 
of  the  grand  Memorial  Church  erected  at  Penetanguishene  to 
the  honour  of  the  first  Jesuit  martyrs,  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  his  predecessor,  the  late  Father  Laboreau,  has 
undertaken  to  procure  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Father 
Joseph  LeCaron  on  the  spot  where  he  first  landed  in  Penetan- 
guishene harbour.  This  worthy  project  will  no  doubt  receive 
the  encouragement  it  deserves. 

J.  J.   MURPHY. 
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E  were  pleased  to  welcome  to  our  Exchange  Table  the 
''Villa  World,"  from  Villa  Marie,  Montreal.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  April  number  is  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Sister  Mary  Christina,  a  member  of  the  Community 
of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  and  daughter  of  the  famous  English 
poet-convert,  Coventry  Patmore.    We  wish  the  ''World"  every 

success  in  its  career. 

****** 

The  March  edition  of  the  "Campion"  is  as  usual  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind.  "A  Fifteenth  Century  Economist"  is  an 
account  of  the  work  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  masses,  by 
a  Dominican  Archbishop  of  Florence.  It  makes  clear  to  the 
reader  that  the  movements  being  set  on  foot  by  the  Church 
at  the  present  day  for  the  good  of  humanity  have  for  prin- 
ciple and  end  the  same  as  those  held  by  her  down  through 

the  centuries. 

****** 

"When  the  Northland  Calls"  is  a  tale  of  a  fishing  expe- 
dition, and  is  interestingly  told. 


"Redwood"  for  April  has  two  very  fine  historical  sketches 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  missionary  days. 
"The  Jesuits'  Reductions  of  Paraguay"  describes  the  settle- 
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ments  made  in  South  America  for  the  improvement  of  the 
material  conditions  of  the  natives,  thus  helping  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  rendering  them 
more  willing  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
following  paragraph  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  the 
Fathers  met  with  in  their  work  of  charity:  "The  native 
Indians  were  ignorant  and  barbarous  to  an  astonishing  degree ; 
some  tribes  were  devourers  of  human  flesh,  all  roamed  through 
the  forest  like  beasts,  without  a  home,  and  subsisted  on  the 
game  they  captured.  Many  tribes  were  victims  of  the  most 
degrading  vices ;  intoxication  from  a  liquor  of  their  own  manu- 
facture was  most  common.  Though  the  tribes  were  closely 
related  to  one  another,  they  spoke  over  thirty  distinct  dialects, 
a  fact  which  made  their  conversation  a  Herculean  task." 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  the  Jesuits  succeeded 
in  bringing  these  Reductions  to  the  condition  of  ideal  com- 
monwealths, whose  laws  were  framed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel. 

In  "D'Youville  Magazine"  we  find  an  excellent  essay, 
''Woman  and  the  World  Peace."  Cleverly  written,  it  shows 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  war  can  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  future  history  of  nations,  especially  while  the  *  *  trend 
of  thought"  continues  to  be  developed  along  the  present  lines 
of  selfish  interest;  and,  while  it  does  not  deny  that  woman 
suffrage  may  be  beneficial  in  its  effects  on  humanity,  it  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  woman,  who,  "in  cultivating  the  finer  things 
of  life,  is  most  potent  and  entirely  within  her  own  sphere," 
can  benefit  mankind  best  by  moulding  the  characters  of  those 
committed  to  her  care,  and  by  directing  their  thoughts  towards 
their  responsibility  for  every  action.  Those  women  who  long 
to  voice,  on  the  public  platform,  their  ideas  on  the  condition 
of  the  world,  might  learn  a  few  salutary  lessons  by  reading 
the  "D'Youville"  article. 

In  "Lorettine"  we  find  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Keats  and  Shelley.  The  writer  treats  of  the  many  points  of 
resemblance  shown  in  the  writings  of  these  two  great  lyric 
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poets,  but  nevertheless  she  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that 
Keats  was  by  far  the  greater,  since  he  had  within  him  the 
ability  to  do  more  than  his  contemporary.  The  other  articles  in 
* '  Lorettine ' '  are  all  well  prepared,  and  give  evidence  of  thought 
and  careful  study. 

"The  Queen's  Work"  is  an  organ  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary  in  America.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  different  religious 
Sisterhoods  of  America.  The  first  is  on  the  Good  Shepherd 
Nuns  of  St.  Louis,  who  labour  in  the  cause  of  the  waifs  and 
unprotected  ones  of  the  great  cities.  Much  of  their  work  is 
not  understood,  even  by  Catholics.  ''The  Queen's  "Work" 
ought  to  do  much  good  among  people  in  the  world,  as  it  deals, 
from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  with  all  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  social  problems. 

****** 

From  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  comes  the  "Memorare  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard."  The  last  issue  has  a  most  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Ven.  Margaret  Bourgeoys,  the 
foundress  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame.  Those  who 
enjoy  all  the^  advantages  of  modern  institutions  of  learning 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  labour  undertaken  and  the  hard- 
ships endured  during  the  pioneer  days  in  Canada  by  those 
who,  like  this  heroic  woman,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  education. 

****** 

The  editorial,  "School  Girls  or  Young  Ladies,"  calls  the 
attention  of  parents  to  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Reading  it  may  help  them  to  understand  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  present-day  school  girls  find  it  so  difficult  a 
task  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their  studies. 
****** 

From  a  note  in  ' '  Ave  Maria, ' '  we  learn  that  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  the  canonization  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  martyrs  who  suffered  in  Ireland  during    the 
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persecution  of  the  Penal  times.    Irishmen  the  world  over  will 
value  this  as  a  high  honour  conferred  on  the  race. 

"We  have  received  as  Exchange  several  reports  of  the 
Archives  of  Canada.  These  extend  over  a  considerable  period, 
and  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  our  students  of  Canadian 
history. 

Among  the  other  Exchanges  which  we  have  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge,  are  the  following:  "St.  Mary's 
"Chimes,"  "Loyola  University  Magazine,"  "The  Abbey  Stu- 
dent." "The  Laurel,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "The  Lamp," 
"Echoes  From  the  Pines,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel,"  "The  Naza- 
rene, "  "  St.  Vincent 's  College  Journal, "  "  Ariston, "  "  Catholic 
Bulletin,"  "The  Magnificat,"  "The  Schoolman,"  "Echoes 
From  the  Mount." 
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Mary's  Month  in  Ireland 

3N  the  midst  of  her  present  sufferings,  Catholic  Ireland 
is  rejoicing  in  the  return*  of  the  Month  of  Mary — our 
Lady's  month,  the  month  of  a  mother's  special  blessings, 
when  the  lengthening  evenings  are  all  alive  with  prayer,  when 
in  the  twilight  the  churches  are  full  of  light  and  music,  when 
our  gardens  are  emptied  on  our  altars,  and  the  beautiful  things 
of  nature,  from  a  superb  flower  to  a  child 's  heart,  are  gathered 
round  Mary's  knees  to  wish  her  joy,  to  ask  her  assistance.  In 
every  town  and  country  village  the  air  is  filled  with  Litanies. 
Just  as  the  stars  are  coming  out,  and  while  the  blackbird  is 
whistling  softly — more  like  a  spirit  than  a  bird — behind  the 
screen  of  gold-green  leaves,  to  which  the  showers  have  been 
adding  fresh  garlands  all  day,  many  feet  come  hurrying  at 
sound  of  bell  towards  church  or  chapel.  The  dear  old  hymns 
pour  through  the  open  door,  and  their  echoes  float  away  with 
the  blue  turf  smoke  from  frugal  homesteads,  wherein  the  Holy 
Mother  is  better  loved  than  in  any  spot  on  earth.  Flowers  are 
late  this  spring.  Our  Lady  would  seem  to  be  holding  over 
the  roses  for  her  Son  in  the  more  sacred  month  of  June;  but 
what  with  lilies,  daffodils,  white  lilacs,  and  innumerable  other 
creatures  of  fragrance  and  colour,  even  the  humblest  altar  has 
its  bloom.  At  all  events,  outside  the  open  porch  the  fruit  trees 
are  in  blossom,  foaming  over  the  old  lichened  wall ;  and,  better 
even  than  the  offerings  of  flowers,  are  the  prayers  of  trusting 
hearts.  Our  hearts  have  all  to  trust;  for  in  these  evil  days 
our  needs  are  sore,  our  faith  and  patience  are  stretched  on  the 
rack  of  enduring  trial.  But  every  evening  the  Blessed  Mother 
gathers  our  petitions  into  her  heart,  and  we  know  that  none 
of  them  will  be  lost. 

LADY  MULHOLLAND  GILBERT. 
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KEEP    ON. 


Tired!    Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease. 
Fluttering  the  rose  leaves  scattered  by  the  breeze  ? 
Come !  rouse  thee,  work  while  it  is  called  to-day ; 
Forward,  arise,  go  forth  upon  the  way !  ' 

Lonely!    And  what  of  that? 
Some  must  be  lonely;  'tis  not  given  to  all 
To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall 
To  blend  another  life  into  its  own; 
Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness — work  on. 

Hard!    Well,  and  what  of  that? 
Didst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday, 
With  lessons  none  to  learn,  and  naught  but  play  ? 
So,  get  thee  to  thy  task ;  conquer  or  die 
It  must  be  learned — learn  it  then,  patiently. 

No  help !    Nay,  'tis  not  so ; 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh. 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,  hears  His  children's  cry — 
He's  near  thee  wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
And  He  will  guide  thee,  light  thee,  help  thee  home. 
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Ruskin's  Ideal  of  Work 

3T  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  Ruskin's  interest  in 
social  problems  had  its  foundation  in  his  great  love  for 
art.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  decline  in  art,  apparent 
in  his  time,  was  due  to  existing  social  conditions ;  therefore,  he 
immediately  set  out  to  examine  these  conditions,  and,  having 
decided  upon  their  defects,  to  try  to  remedy  them.  This  led  to 
a  series  of  lectures  and  writings,  and  among  the  lectures  was 
one  on  ""Work,"  presenting  an  entirely  new  ideal  of  that  sub- 
ject to  the  people  of  the  time.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
this  ideal: 

The  natural  division  of  people,  as  is  a  common  opinion,  is 
not  into  "upper"  and  "lower"  classes,  but  rather  into  "idle" 
and  "working"  classes.  This  distinction  extends  through  all 
people,  both  rich  and  poor,  for  who  can  deny  that  the  rich  are 
very  often  far  more  industrious  than  the  poor,  or  that  the  poor 
seldom  owe  their  poverty  to  idleness?  But  let  us  cast  aside 
the  idle  from  our  thought  as  mere  nuisances,  and  regard  only 
the  working  class,  and  by  "working"  we  mean  the  really  in- 
dustrious and  energetic.  Even  among  these  there  are  four 
most  important  distinctions,  which  we  shall  consider  one 
by  one. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the  industrious 
who  work  and  those  who  play.  For  we  must  understand  that 
play  does  not  consist  in  idleness.  Let  us  compare  its  definition 
with  that  of  work.  Work  is  an  exertion  of  the  body  or  mind, 
performed  with  a  determined  end  in  view;  play  differs  from 
work  in  that  it  has  no  determined  end  in  view,  and  is  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  In  England,  for  instance, 
there  are  many  great  and  popular  games — money-making, 
hunting,  gambling,  the  ladies'  game  of  dressing,  and,  finally, 
the  game  of  war.  The  last  is  easily  the  favourite — a  man's 
game,  highly  approved  by  the  ladies,  a  game  in  which  dressing 
is  included,  but  also  a  very  costly  game,  paid  for,  as  they  all 
are,  for  that  matter,  by  hard  labourers'  work.  Each  g^me  is 
in  itself  hard  work,  but  it  is  carried  on  for  pleasure's  sake, 
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and  usually  at  the  expense  of  living  creatures.  Therein  lies 
the  shame  of  it,  and  time  must  effect  the  abolition  of  this  first 
separation. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  distinction  between  producers  of 
the  means  of  life  and  consumers  of  them* — in  other  words,  the 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor.  What  a  great  distinction 
it  is  when  we  consider  the  extremes  of  riches  and  of  poverty ! 
And  it  is  founded  on  two  bases.  One  of  these  is  lawful — that 
every  man  who  works  should  be  paid  fairly  for  what  he  does 
and  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  money.  The  other 
basis  is  false,  and  consists  of  the  power  held  over  those  who 
earn  money  by  those  who  levy  it — the  millionaires,  who  force 
the  poorer  classes  to  pay  toll  to  their  wealth  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  barons  and  lords  of  olden  times  forced  tolls  from 
those  who  passed  their  fortified  castles.  For  it  is  the  one  aim 
and  object  of  some  men  to  earn  money,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  that  money  is  usually  got  unfairly  and  spent  badly — 
probably  lent  to  people  who  do  not  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  winning  it,  and  they  use  it  with  disastrous  consequences. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  distinction  between  people  who  work 
with  the  head  and  those  who  work  with  the  hand.  This  is  a 
necessary  distinction,  because  both  kinds  of  work  must  be 
done,  nor  can  they  both  be  done  by  the  same  people.  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  hand  work  is  more  worthily  done  than 
the  head  work;  yet,  if  they  are  both  done  equally  worthily 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  head's  is  the  nobler  work  and  the 
hand's  the  ignoble.  Neither  is  done  well  unless  it  is  done  with 
a  will,  and  all  must  be  done  sooner  or  later  in  an  orderly,  pro- 
per way.  Each  shall  in  reality  be  given  the  same  amount  of 
attention,  and  each  class  of  workers  should  strive  above  all 
else  to  do  each  other  justice.  In  the  end  it  usually  turns  out 
that  the  best  work  is  never  paid  for ;  such  seems  the  will  of  God. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  great  distinction  between  people 
who  work  wisely  and  those  who  work  foolishly.  And  wisdom 
and  folly  in  work  amounts  to  work  with,  and  work  against, 
God.  To  work  with  God  is  to  enforce  justice  as  regards  men, 
and  tidiness  and  fruitfulness  as  regards  things ;  and  to  do  this 
is  to  engage  in  a  constant  struggle  against  the  demons  of  evil 
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and  disorder.    Yet  not  to  do  this  is  to  work  against  God,  on 
the  side  of  these  same  hateful  demons. 

Wise  work  is  then  the  kind  which  we  must  all  strive  to 
perform,  and  it  must  have  three  great  features.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  honest.  And  why  should  we  not  insist  upon 
having  it  honest?  Do  we  not  demand  honesty  and  fairness 
in  play?  Then,  why  not  in  work?  Having  won  it  in  both 
work  and  play,  we  have  won  all,  and  having  lost  it,  all  we 
have  is  vain.  Again,  it  must  be  useful.  It  must  accomplish 
something.  Why  should  we  care  if  it  is  hard  and  tedious,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  wasted,  for  surely,  wasting  a  man's  life  on 
base  labour  is  a  far  worse  crime  than  killing  the  man  himself. 
And,  also,  it  must  be  cheerful.  Do  we  not  all  pray  every  day, 
and  have  we  not  always  prayed  all  our  lives  "Thy  Kingdom 
Come"?  Let  us  stop  and  assure  ourselves,  if  we  can,  that  we 
desire  this  prayer  to  be  answered.  Yes,  we  do — we  desire 
joy  and  cheerfulness  to  reign  in  our  hearts,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  by  working  to  have  it 
fulfilled.  And,  in  order  to  have  it  fulfilled,  we  must  "become 
as  little  children." 

Yes,  we  must  live  our  lives,  experience  all  the  hardships 
and  temptations  of  age,  and  then  "become  as  little  children." 
There  is  something  in  the  character  of  a  little  child  which 
we  must  all  possess.  And  what  is  it?  A  spirit  of  modesty, 
faithfulness,  love,  and  generosity.  As  little  children  we  must 
be  ever  inflamed  with  eagerness  to  learn  more  and  more,  and 
always  conscious  of  our  present  ignorance.  We  must  trust 
implicitly  in  our  superiors — superiors  suitable,  chosen  by 
ourselves,  to  guide  us  and  receive  our  trust.  As  little  children 
we  must  love  whole-heartedly,  and  share  our  all  with  those 
whom  we  love.  And  then,  when  this  wonderful  conversion 
has  taken  place,  we  will  be  truly  happy,  and  our  work  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  a  source  of  happiness 
to  each  other.  , 

Such  is  Ruskin's  ideal  of  work.  A  very  beautiful  one,  in- 
deed, and  yet  not  without  its  defects.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  confess  it  is  impracticable.  Strive  as  we  might,  we  could 
never  succeed  in  preventing  the  rich  from  oppressing  the  poor 
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by  making,  or  rather  winning,  money  at  their  expense.  Neither 
could  we  prevent  them  from  continually  seeking  money,  and 
more  money,  even  after  they  have  obtained  sufficient  for  their 
own  needs.  Once  having  conceived  a  thirst  for  riches,  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  quench  that  thirst  in  lovers  of  money- 
making.  And  then  Ruskin's  ideal  does  not  appeal  to  people 
whose  rule  of  life  has  not  been  the  Bible.  He  himself  knew 
it  almost  by  heart,  and  benefitted  by  his  knowledge,  but  he 
could  not  expect  everyone  to  have  derived  the  same  benefit 
from  it.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  greatly 
he  himself  was  interested  in  his  theories,  and  his  very  sincerity, 
besides  his  great  beauty  of  style,  must  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  us,  his  readers. 

MADELENA    MURPHY. 
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Mercutio 

3T  is  a  very  common  device  in  Shakespeare's  plays  to  intro- 
duce characters  which,  by  their  wit  and  humour,  act 
as  a  safety  valve  and  relieve  the  strained  feelings  of  an 
audience,  whose  emotions  have  been  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
by  an  intensely  tragical  scene.  In  "Romeo  nad  Juliet"  the 
character  which  fills  this  role  is  Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the 
Prince  and  friend  to  Romeo. 

Mercutio,  in  spite  of  his  repelling  coarseness,  is  very  attrac- 
tive. His  brilliant  wit,  his  gay  rollicking,  dashing,  fearless 
character,  his  luxuriant  fancy,  all  make  him  a  captivating 
figure,  which  seems  to  flash  for  a  brief  space  before  our  eyes 
and  to  disappear,  leaving  us  conscious  of  a  disappointment 
that  his  stay  had  been  so  brief. 

Mercutio,  however,  does  more  than  provide  the  comedy. 
He  has  another  role  to  play,  not  less  important.  He  acts  as  a 
foil  for  Romeo,  and  by  contrast  brings  out  the  dreamy,  pas- 
sionate, impressionable  character  of  the  hero.  When  we  first 
meet  him,  he  is  in  company  with  Benvolio,  Romeo,  and  the 
maskers,  who  are  making  preparations  to  present  themselves 
at  the  house  of  Capulet,  in  order  to  attend  a  banquet,  at  which 
Rosalind,  Romeo's  love,  is  to  be  present.  At  once  we  notice 
that  his  nature  is  far  remote  from  that  of  Romeo's,  and  he 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  him.  He  is  merry,  and  with  his 
ready  wit  makes  light  of  serious  things,  and  is  given  to  sneer- 
ing at  evidences  of  virtue  and  lofty  motives.  From  the  utter- 
ance, "We  burn  daylight,  ho!"  we  can  draw  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  impatient  and  energetic.  But,  indeed,  his  overflow- 
ing energy  is  evident  in  his  every  word  and  action. 

In  his  famous  speech  about  Queen  Mab,  so  full  of  wonder- 
ful poetic  fancy,  he  shows  himself  a  scoffer  of  all  sensibility, 
of  all  dreams  and  presentiments,  and  of  all  that  concerns  love. 
When  he  seeks  Romeo  after  the  banquet,  on  that  ideal  summer 
evening,  we  have  another  evidence  of  his  scorn  for  love,  for 
he  heaps  sarcasm  and  ridicule  on  the  unfortunate  Romeo,  at 
the  same  time  imitating  a  love-sick,  sighing  fellow.    But  yet, 
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he  has  a  fancy  for  poetry,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  description 
of  the  queen,  and  there  is  intermingled  in  this  excellent  pass- 
age shrewdness,  a  powerful  imagination,  and  poetic  grace. 

He  is  a  man  whose  character  is  remarkably  virile,  and 
the  weakness  and  effeminacy  of  others  is  for  him  an  object  of 
raillery  and  cynicism.  He  is  gifted  with  keen  wit,  the  point 
of  which,  however,  is  lost  at  times,  owing  to  technical  terms 
and  the  change  in  the  language.  According  to  the  description 
of  himself,  which  he  draws  in  an  ironical  atttack  against  the 
good  Benvolio,  he  is  a  brawler,  possessing  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion. He  is  a  dashing,  reckless  fellow,  over-confident  in  his 
powers,  and  as  such  he  proves  himself  in  his  meeting  with 
Tybalt.  In  the  scene  with  Benvolio,  Mercutio,  in  his  humorous 
manner,  forecasts  his  own  tragic  future.  Two  men  meeting, 
so  full  of  quarrel  as  he,  he  says  to  Benvolio,  would  not  live  an 
hour,  And  this  prediction  is  immediately  fulfilled  in  the  duel. 
Even  in  the  consciousness  of  his  death-wound,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  anger  against  his  opponent,  he  does  not  lose  the  expres- 
sion of  his  humour. 

The  duel  takes  place  in  Act  III.,  Scene  HI.,  which  forms 
the  crisis  of  the  play.  This  scene  has  been  echoed  in  the  first 
of  the  play,  but  here  the  feud  is  more  deadly.  The  intense 
heat  of  the  summer  afternoon  puts  everyone  in  quarrelsome 
humour,  and  in  the  exciting  warmth  of  action,  Mercutio  falls, 
a  sacrifice  to  his  hating  nature,  just  as  Romeo  does  to  his  loving 
disposition.  Some  critics  say  that  if  Romeo  had  confided  his 
successful  affection  to  Mercutio,  the  latter  would  have  avoided 
the  wantonly-sought  combat  with  Tybalt. 

EMILY    M.    QUIGLEY. 
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The  Boy  and  the  Angel 

(Based  on  Browning's  Poem.) 

^i  T  is  a  bright  April  day.  The  warm  sunlight  steals 
•|l  through  the  open  windows,  and  dances  upon  the  pine 
floors  of  a  monastery  workshop.  It  brightens  the  stands 
of  rushes,  which  lie  heaped  upon  a  rough  deal  table,  and  plays 
hide-and-seek  among  the  golden  curls  of  Theocrite,  a  fair  boy 
who  is  busily  engaged  in  weaving  baskets.  Often  as  he  bends 
over  his  work,  a  simple  song  of  praise  bursts  from  his  youthful 
heart  and  breaks  the  silence  of  the  room.  Now  and  then,  rais- 
ing his  head,  he  gazes  out  upon  the  flower-beds,  which  form 
gay  patches  of  colour  upon  the  broad  stretch  of  verdant  lawns, 
and  listens  to  the  sweet  song  of  the  birds  and  the  drowsy  hum 
of  the  bees.  He  hears  footsteps  in  the  corridor  outside,  and 
soon  the  door  opens  to  admit  Blaise,  the  monk  who  superin- 
tends the  work.  He  goes  around  the  room,  moving  quietly 
from  group  to  group,  encouraging  and  helping  the  boys,  and 
finally  stops  beside  Theocrite.  ' '  God  will  reward  you  for  your 
praise,"  he  says,  on  hearing  the  child's  prayer.  **It  is  quite 
as  pleasing  to  Him  as  the  Pope's,  who,  on  this  Easter  Day,  is 
praising  Him  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  high  office."  ** Still,"  an- 
swers the  little  fellow,  ''it  must  be  a  great  thing  to  praise  our 
Creator  in  that  glorious  fashion."  He  sighs,  continues  his 
work,  and  Blaise  goes  out. 

Many  Aprils  have  come  and  gone,  and  again  the  bright 
sun  streams  upon  the  same  floors  and  benches  in  the  workshop. 
Many  times  have  the  flowers  bloomed  and  faded  in  the  gardens, 
and  the  ivy  now  almost  hides  the  grey  walls  from  view.  Theo- 
cirte  is  no  longer  there.  He  has  long  ago  gone  out  into  the 
world  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  But  the  voice  of  praise 
within  his  cell  goes  on.  For  God  has  sent  an  angel  from  heaven 
to  fill  his  place.  In  the  intervening  years  he  has  grown  from 
youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  old  age ;  but  God,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  angelic  voice,  misses  the  song  of  human  praise,  and 
longs  again  to  hear  the  voice  of  Theocrite  ascend  to  His  hea- 
venly throne. 
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Easter  Day  dawns  in  Eome,  glorious  in  sunlight  and  the 
song  of  birds.  At  the  Vatican  all  is  splendour,  for  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter  the  new  Pope  Theocrite  is  about  to  celebrate 
the  Divine  Mysteries.  Now,  as  he  kneels  alone  in  silent  pre- 
paration, he  pours  forth  his  soul  in  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  all  the  graces  and  honours  lavished  on  him.  The 
sun  shines  down  on  the  rich  carpets  and  the  gilded  prie-dieu 
on  which  he  kneels,  and  sparkles  on  the  jewelled  vestments  in 
which  he  is  robed.  As  he  meditates,  all  his  past  life  comes 
back  to  him.  He  remembers  how,  as  a  boy,  he  had  toiled  in  the 
monastery  and  fallen  into  a  sickness,  and  while  he  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him.  Then  he  had  re- 
covered, and  going  out  into  the  world  had  become  a  priest 
and  was  now  Pope.  As  he  turns  these  memories  in  his  mind, 
suddenly  the  room  is  filled  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  and  the 
Angel  Gabriel  appears  to  him  and  says :  ' '  Theocrite,  I  brought 
you  from  your  lowly  cell,  and  by  God's  power  you  are  now 
Pope.  But  the  Lord  misses  your  simple  praise  and  longs  to 
hear  it  once  more.  Go  back  to  the  monastery,  and  I  will  take 
your  place  here."  Then  the  obedient  servant  of  God  leaves 
all  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  all  the  honours  and  glories 
of  his  high  office,  and  returns  to  the  humble  life  of  -his  youth 
in  the  grey-walled  convent  among  the  hills. 

Thus  Theocrite  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  lowly  cell, 
while  the  Angel  ruled  at  Rome,  and,  strange  to  say,  when  the 
humble  monk  died  in  the  monastery,  the  Pope  also  died  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  two  souls  together  winged  their  flight  to 
heaven,  there  to  praise  God  before  His  Divine  throne. 

JOSEPHINE  MADIGAN. 
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The  Last  of  the  Season 

^^  HE  Island  of  X ,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to 

^i  make  excursions  during  the  summer,  is  one  among  the 
Thirty  Thousand  of  Georgian  Bay,  which  are  noted  for 
their  beautiful,  natural  scenery.  My  cousin's  cottage,  which  is 
the  only  one  on  the  island,  is  prettilyy  situated  on  rising  ground 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  wide  expense  of  water  which 
stretches  out  for  miles  in  front.  Toward  the  south  can  be  seen 
the  curve  of  the  mainland,  its  woods  rising  up  to  meet  the  sky, 
while  westward  is  Giant's  Tomb,  a  great  island  so-called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  chain  of  giant  graves.  To  the  east  stands 
the  white  lighthouse  with  its  red  trimmings,  which  looks  like 
a  tall  sentinel.  Back  of  the  cottage  the  island  faces  a  beautiful 
channel-,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
other  islands,  some  of  them  inhabited,  and  looking  out  across 
the  channel  one  sees  other  .summer  resorts  in  the  distance. 

Last  September,  before  my  return  to  school,  I  spent  a  long 
pleasant  day  in  this  charming  spot,  a,nd  the  memory  of  it  is 
still  fresh  with  me.  Indeed,  as  I  write,  there  comes  again  to 
me  the  odour  of  the  pines,  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  water, 
and  all  the  wild  beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  autumn  days,  so  like  a  day  in  June,  when  the  air  is 
balmy  and  the  sun  is  shining  with  a  pleasant  brightness.  The 
water  lay  so  warm  and  inviting,  that  a  couple  of  hours  before 
sundown  we  decided  to  take  a  long,  delightful  swim.  It  would 
be  the  last  of  the  season,  for  soon  college  studies  would  absorb 
our  time,  if  not  our  interest. 

There  were  four  of  us  in  the  party  who  wished  to  go.  Miss 
A ,  my  two  younger  sisters,  and  myself,  all  of  us  overflow- 
ing with  good  spirits  and  always  ready  for  pleasure.  After 
procuring  bathing  suits  and  floaters,  we  set  out.  As  the  water 
around  my  cousin's  island  is  deep  we  could  find  no  safe  bath- 
ing place  there,  and  had  to  row  across  to  another  shelving 
beach,  situated  in  a  beautiful  sheltered  spot  between  two  is- 
lands. One  of  these  islands  is  wooded  to  the  shore,  the  other 
bold  and  rocky. 
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The  water  between  is  only  about  three  feet  deep,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  walk  on  the  fine  sand  of  the  channel-bed  from 
shore  to  shore,  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  yards. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  row  over  to  the  bathing  place, 
across  the  channel,  where  we  hastily  made  our  preparations. 
Provided  with  a  pair  of  floaters  each,  we  started  bravely  out 
into  the  water.  "What  shrieks  of  delight  and  exclamations  at 
the  cold  as  each  one  stepped  in!  But,  who  would  take  the 
first  plunge  ?  All  were  eager  for  it,  but  hung  back  in  hesitation, 
shuddering  at  the  cold.  I  was,  however,  braver  than  the  rest, 
and  made  a  bold  plunge — ugh !  how  it  took  my  breath  away! 
I  was  quickly  back  upon  the  bank,  only  to  find  now  that  it  was 
warmer  under  water.  I  shouted  encouragement  to  the  rest, 
and  started  once  again,  this  time  followed  by  the  whole  party, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  all  four  gaily  swimming  about  upon 
our  floaters. 

What  a  delightful  sensation  one  has  moving  along  through 
the  yielding  water.  Everything  else  is  forgotten,  and  one  seems 
to  be  in  a  separate  world  of  joy.  Swimming,  racing,  and  float- 
ing were  so  pleasant,  that  we  forgot  the  time,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  had  only  just  begun  to  enjoy  ourselves  when  a  call 
was  heard  from  the  house.  It  was  hard  to  go  and  leave  this 
little  paradise  with  no  prospect  of  return,  but  again  and  again 
came  the  call  which  warned  us  that  our  party  was  about  to 
set  out  for  home.  After  taking  a  last,  hurried  plunge,  we 
hastily  scrambled  out  of  the  water  and  quickly  put  on  our  gar- 
ments, sending  back  from  time  to  time  an  answering  shout, 
which  the  woods  caught  up  in  an  echo. 

At  last  we  were  ready,  and  gathering  our  belongings  to- 
gether, we  piled  them  confusedly  in  the  rowboat.  Just  then, 
to  our  dismay,  we  heard  the  chug-chug  of  a  motor  boat.  Our 
friends  were  starting  off  from  the  island !  Never  did  the  little 
channel  seem  so  long,  nor  the  oars  so  awkward  as  we  bent 
eagerly  to  each  stroke  which  sent  our  little  craft  ahead  quickly. 
The  motor  boat  seemed  to  be  going  faster  than  usual,  and  we 
had  to  hurry  to  meet  it  in  the  main  channel.  At  last,  after 
some  hard  rowing,  we  came  alongside.  The  launch  was  stopped 
and  we  quickly  clambered  on  board.     Our  rowboat  was  tied 
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behind,  and  four  tired  girls  sank  down  exhausted  after  the 
strenuous  exercise,  but  watching  with  regret  the  pretty  wooded 
island,  until  at  last  it  disappeared  around  the  curve  of  the 
mainland. 

M.  G. 
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My  Favorite  Novel 

^^  rr  ILAS  MARNER"  is  my  favourite  novel.  In  this  book 
George  Eliot  depicts  the  struggle  of  a  soul  and  its 
redemption    from    distrust    and    despair.    This    is 

brought  about  by  the  sweet  influence  of  a  little  child. 

,  The  scene  is  laid  among  the  rural  population  of  the  Eng- 
lish Midlands.  The  people — simple  and  old-fashioned — have 
narrow  ideals.  The  author  brings  this  out  clearly,  when  she 
describes  their  attitude  towards  Silas  Marner.  For  them,  ''the 
world  outside  their  own  direct  experience  was  a  region  of 
vagueness  and  mystery."  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  authors 's  own  day — 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  book  is  derived  from 
the  strength  of  this  contrast. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  quite  simple.  The  author  describes 
it  as  "a  story  of  old-fashioned  village  life,  which  has  unfolded 
itself  from  the  merest  millet  seed  of  thought. ' '  The  hero  is  an 
honest  weaver,  whose  reputation  in  his  native  town  is  ruined 
by  his  friend.  As  a  result,  he  is  also  robbed  of  his  love  and 
honour.  He  gives  up  his  religion,  deserts  his  native  town,  and 
settles  in  Raveloe.  He  becomes  an  exile  amongst  an  unsympa- 
thetic people — "to  whose  untravelled  thought,  a  state  of  wan- 
dering is  a  conception  as  dim  as  the  winter  swallow  that  came 
back  with  the  spring."  Although  Silas  remains  apart  from 
his  fellowmen  of  Raveloe,  yet  he  becomes  intimately  involved 
in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  life. 

In  the  characterization,  George  Eliot  displays  her  literary 
genius,  and  we  cannot  help  admiring  it.  The  account  of  Silas' 
misfortune  in  Lantern  Yard  has  aroused  our  sympathy.  His 
present  life  in  Raveloe  elicits  our  greatest  sympathy.  In  his 
early  life  he  had  his  religion  and  friends  to  comfort  him.  Now 
he  has  neither.  He  is  a  lonely  outcast,  who  hoards  and  gloats 
ovei*  his  hard-earned  money.  He  is  a  miser.  The  people  of 
Raveloe  know  that  he  is  subject  to  fits ;  also  that  he  can  cure 
disease  by  some  magic  power.     These  two  things,  together 
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with  his  strange  appearance,  are  sufficient  to  make  them  sus- 
picious of  him.  However,  all  through  the  story  we  see  a 
glimpse  of  the  good  qualities,  which  are  revealed  towards 
the  end, 

Godfrey  Cass  has  some  good  traits  in  his  character,  but 
it  seems  that  his  evil  deeds  surpass  the  good  which  he  does.  He 
is  well-meaning  but  selfish  and  irresolute.  Unlike  Dunstan,  he 
does  not  do  evil  for  its  own  sake.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
family  pride.  We  cannot  help  feeling  sympathy  for  Squire 
Cass  and  his  family — and  this  keeps  up  our  interest  in  them. 
We  see  the  strong  contrast  between  the  Squire's  family  and 
Mr.  Lammeter's.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  afterwards, 
these  two  families  are  united.  Nancy  Lammeter,  with  her 
good  example  and  sweet  disposition,  is  the  means  of  redeeming 
Godfrey,  as  Godfrey's  daughter  Eppie  influences  old  Silas 
Marner. 

The  other  characters  are  comparatively  simple.  One  per- 
son who  interests  us  greatly  is  Dolly  Winthrop.  She  is  a  kind 
hearted  woman  and  a  loving  mother.  She  cannot  understand 
religion,  although  at  prayer  she  is  very  fervent  and  places  all 
her  trust  in  "Him,"  as  she  calls  God.  Mr.  Macey,  the  parish 
clerk,  is  talkative  and  observant.  The  other  villagers  are  sim- 
ple people,  yet  through  the  novel  we  can  see  a  trace  of  humour 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  leaves  a  strong  impression  of 
reality.  Its  characters  are  real  people,  whom,  once  met,  we 
can  never  foregt. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  clearly  brought  out.  It  illus- 
trates one  of  George  Eliot's  favourite  doctrines.  She  believes 
that  every  act  produces  a  definite  moral  effect.  A  good  act 
always  brings  its  reward,  while  punishment  is  sure  to  follow 
from  evil. 

FRANCES  WALSH. 
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The  Influence  of  Queen  Gertrude 
and  Ophelia  on  Hamlet 

^/T  AMLET    is    one    of    Shakespeare's    greatest    heroes    of 
*m[     tragedy.    His  character  has  been  much  studied  and  dis- 
'      cussed,  and  many  and  varied  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  him. 

Hamlet's  first  appearance  in  the  play  is  characteristic. 
He  stands  silent  and  inactive,  withdrawn  from  the  rest,  only 
his  mourning  giving  him  prominence.  His  attitude  towards  the 
King  is  full  of  instinctive  loathing,  but  he  still  has  a  certain 
amount  of  love  for  his  mother,  for  the  Ghost's  revelation  has 
not  yet  been  made.  His  first  words,  "A  little  more  than  kin 
and  less  than  kind,"  betray  his  bitterness  of  heart.  But  this 
temperament  which  he  evinces  is  not  that  of  his  former  self. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  been  studying  at  "Witten- 
berg, where  he  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  scholar.  He 
was  a  soldier,  too,  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  fencing.  In  his 
father's  court  he  had  been  a  prince  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
courteous  and  kindly  in  manner,  and  frank  and  outspoken  in 
his  dealings  with  everyone  of  whatever  rank.  He  was,  in  fact, 
''the  observed  of  all  observers." 

By  nature,  Hamlet  was  philosophic  and  highly  intellectual. 
He  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  is  right  and  a  strong  faith  in  what 
is  good  and  beautiful.  A  glimpse  of  his  love  for  nature  and 
his  noble  idea  of  man  is  shown  in  his  conversation  with  Eosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern,  where  he  speaks  of  the  sky  and  the 
earth  in  such  glowing  terms,  and  of  the  god-like  nature  of  man. 
He  looked  for  the  best  in  every  one,  and  was  indulgent  to  their 
defects.  In  speaking  of  Laertes,  he  referred  to  him  as  *  *  a  noble 
youth,"  and  yet  we  can  see  in  Laertes  many  qualities  which 
could  not  be  admired. 

Now,  from  Hamlet's  first  soliloquy,  we  find  that  his  senti- 
ments have  been  changed.  He  is  filled  with  a  disgust  for  life 
and  even  a  longing  for  death.  The  only  thing  that  restrains 
him  from  suicide  is  the  fact  that  **the  Everlasting  has  fix'd 
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His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter."  The  cause  of  this  change 
to  melancholy  and  pessimism  is  the  discovery  of  his  mother's 
perfidy.  All  his  life  he  had  seen  her  devoted  to  his  father, 
even  ''hanging  on  him  as  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
by  what  it  fed  on."  He  had  watched  her  follow  his  father's 
body  to  the  grave,  ''like  Niobe,  all  tears,"  and  one  month  later 
had  seen  her  marry  his  uncle,  a  man  whom  he  despised.  Ger- 
trude could  not  have  loved  Claudius.  She  was  too  old  to  fall 
in  love,  so  Hamlet  judges  her  action  to  be  a  mark  of  shallow- 
ness and  frailty.  He  is  astonished  and  horrified  at  his  mother's 
weakness,  and  is  filled  with  a  loathing  for  her  faithlessness. 

After  learning  from  his  father's  ghost  the  tale  of  murder, 
adultery,  and  usurpation,  Hamlet  is  almost  overcome  with 
desire  for  vengeance.  Although  the  Ghost  has  told  him  to 
"taint  not  his  mind,  nor  let  his  soul  contrive  aught  against  his 
mother,"  nevertheless  he  begins  at  once  to  "taint  his  mind" 
with  thoughts  of  revenge,  not  only  on  Claudius,  but  also  on 
Queen  Gertrude.  For  the  moment  his  thoughts  are  as  fierce 
as  those  of  Nero  planning  the  death  of  Agrippina.  He  becomes 
passion's  slave.  And  passion  makes  him  tardy  in  killing 
Claudius.  The  Prince  goes  to  his  mother  to  accuse  her,  to  rate 
her  for  her  crime.  He  almost  threatens  to  kill  her,  and  is  so 
violent  that  Polonius  is  forced  to  interfere,  and  Hamlet  kills 
him.  "While  Hamlet  is  with  his  mother,  the  Ghost  appears  to 
him  again,  and  with  piteous  entreaty  begs  him  to  "step  be- 
tween her  and  her  fighting  soul. ' '  Then  Hamlet  becomes  almost 
worthy  of  his  father.  He  urges  Gertrude  to  repentance,  and 
by  his  speeches  to  her  shows  himself  the  Christian  and  the  man. 

But  the  Queen's  sin  has  had  its  effect  on  her  son.  He  has 
lost  all  faith  in  womankind.  Even  his  love  for  Ophelia  has 
received  a  shock,  and  he  looks  on  her  with  doubt  and  suspicion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  really  and  sincerely  loved 
Ophelia.  His  love  letters  and  his  own  words  testify  to  this. 
In  Act  III.,  Scene  I.,  he  says  to  her,  "I  did  love  you  once," 
and  again  in  Act  V.,  Scene  I.,  at  Ophelia's  grave,  he  says,  "I 
loved  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers  could  not,  with  all 
their  quantity  of  love,  make  up  my  sum."  But  when  he  went 
to  her  after  the  terrible  revelation  of  the  Ghost,  looking  prob- 
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ably  for  sympathy  and  woman's  help,  he  found  only  timidity 
and  duplicity.  He  had  loved  her  for  her  innocence  and  sin- 
cerity, but  when  he  discovers  that  she  is  in  league  with  Polonius 
and  his  uncle  to  spy  upon  him,  he  despises  her.  He  becomes 
hard  and  cynical,  and  treats  her  with  almost  brutal  cruelty. 
This  may  be  partly  feigned,  however,  as  he  suspects  that  he  is 
watched,  and  he  has  to  keep  up  the  pretense  of  his  madness. 
It  may  be  also  that  his  harshness  to  Ophelia  is  due  in  part  to 
his  anger  against  himself  and  others,  which  he  vents  upon  her 
innocent  head. 

Hamlet,  finding  in  the  two  women  whom  he  loved  only 
guilty  weakness  and  treachery  and  crime,  turns  in  bitterness 
of  heart  from  the  world,  and,  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
despair  and  grief,  fails  to  perform  his  sacred  duty  to  his  mur- 
dered father,  ruins  himself,  and  in  his  fall  overthrows  the 
whole  Danish  court. 

EILEEN  DOWDALL. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  is  a  description  of  affairs  in 
London  and  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  In 
it  we  look  in  vain  for  the  humorous  touches  so  familiar 
to  us  in  most  of  Dickens'  other  works,  for  the  author  writes 
here  of  the  scenes  of  carnage  with  which  the  history  of  that 
period  was  filled. 

For  eighteen  years  Dr.  Manette,  a  famous  physician  of 
Beauvais,  has  been  unjustly  imprisoned  in  Paris.  When  this 
fact  has  been  discovered  by  his  daughter  Lucie,  she  starts  at 
once  for  Paris  with  the  intention  of  bringing  him  home.  In 
this  mission  of  filial  devotion  she  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lorry, 
of  the  ancient  banking  house  of  Tellson's  in  London. 

After  a  weary  search,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  a 
poor  wine  vendor,  they  find  him  in  the  garret  of  an  old  house 
in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  Prematurely  aged 
and  suffering  from  a  mental  affliction,  he  employs  himself  in 
making  shoes,  and  it  is  only  after  some  time  that  he  can  be 
convinced  that  Lucie  is  his  daughter. 

When  his  memory  has  somewhat  returned,  they  take  him 
back  with  them  to  England,  where,  for  five  years,  Lucie  be- 
stows on  him  every  care.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  we  once 
more  see  them  in  France,  whither  they  are  summoned  to  give 
evidence  in  the  trial  of  a  Frenchman  named  Charles  Darnay, 
who  in  the  previous  journey  to  England  had  given  Lucie  some 
assistance  in  caring  for  her  father.  A  young  lawyer  named 
Sydney  Carton  works  hard  to  defend  Darnay,  who  is  charged 
with  being  a  spy,  but  who,  on  account  of  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  him  and  the  lawyer,  is  in  the  end  acquitted. 

Later  on,  Charles  Darnay  marries  Lucie,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Manette,  discloses  his  real  name,  which  he  has 
long  since  dropped.  In  consequence  of  this  disclosure,  the  old 
doctor,  after  the  departure  of  the  bridal  pair,  has  an  attack 
of  his  old  form  of  insanity,  and  again  occupies  himself  in  mak- 
ing shoes.  Once  more  Mr.  Lorry  comes  to  his  aid,  the  doctor 
recovers,  and  sets  out  to  join  Lucie  and  her  husband. 
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Some  years  afterwards,  Darnay  is  informed  of  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  Paris  of  his  old  servant,  and,  leaving  a 
letter  for  his  wife,  he  crosses  the  Channel  to  try  to  obtain  his 
release.  There  has  just  been  enacted  a  new  law,  condemning 
emigrants  to  prison,  and  under  this  law  Darnay  finds  himself 
in  ''La  Force." 

Now,  during  Dr.  Manette's  imprisonment,  he  had  written 
a  letter  naming,  as  the  cause  of  it,  the  two  brothers  Evremonde, 
one  of  whom  proves  to  be  the  father  and  the  other  the  uncle 
of  Charles  Darnay.  This  letter  was  afterwards  found  in 
his  cell. 

On  account  of  Dr.  Manette's  influence,  Lucie's  husband 
is  freed,  but  he  is  soon  retaken,  and  when  the  letter  is  read  in 
the  open  court  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Sydney  Carton  once  more  does  all  in  his  power  to  save 
him,  but  this  time  his  efforts  are  unavailing,  although,  through 
his  friendship  with  one  of  the  jailers,  he  obtains  a  last  inter- 
view with  Darnay. 

He  drugs  the  prisoner,  changes  clothes  with  him,  and  has 
him  conveyed,  thus  disguised,  to  the  coach  in  which  are  Lucie, 
her  father,  and  his  friend,  and  he  himself  remains  in  the  cell. 
After  a  long  journey,  they  reach  England  in  safety.  - 

Though  Carton  has  never  done  much  for  himself,  he  has 
always  done  much  for  others,  and  this  last  act  of  self-sacrifice, 
in  which  he  gave  his  life  for  another,  was  but  the  crowning 
one  of  many  noble  deeds. 

Lucie's  son  was  named  after  Sydney  Carton,  and  after- 
wards became  great  in  the  same  path  of  life  in  which  the  other 
had  had  so  little  success. 

VERONICA  TOLLEY. 


St 
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The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

"My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail; 
For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 

In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail." 

..  HITS  spoke  the  gallant  young  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
li  Eound  Table,  Sir  Launfal,  as  from  the  high  terrace  near 
his  feudal  castle  he  took  a  last  admiring  glance  over 
his  large  domains.  Below  the  wide-sloping  terraces  stretched 
a  vast  meadowland,  rich  in  its  new  raiment  of  delicious  green, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  dark  olive  woodlands  whose 
sturdy  oaks,  broad-branched  beeches,  and  graceful  elms  had 
witnessed  many  a  thrilling  episode  of  the  chase.  Behind  him, 
in  striking  contrast,  towered  the  cold  grey  turrets  and  battle- 
ments which  defied  the  warm  sun's  rays,  but  which  told  of 
strength  unconquered  through  centuries  of  war  and  strife. 

"For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail." 

Yes,  thought  Sir  Launfal,  leave  all  dearest  to  me,  all  to 
which  my  forefathers  clung,  but  to  go  in  quest  of  something 
higher,  nobler,  greater  than  their  highest  aim — the  Holy  Grail, 
the  blessed  cup  from  which  our  Saviour  drank,  and 

"Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread, 
Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head, 
Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep." 

Thus  thinking  deeply,  the  knight  sank  heavily  on  the 
rushes,  feeling  that  his  plans  were  all  ready  for  execution  in 
the  early  morn,  and,  breathing  a  prayer  that  Heaven  might 
deign  to  guide  his  steps  aright,  and 

"Slowly  Sir  Launfal's  eyes  grew  dim, 
Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him, 
And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew." 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning,  the  birds  were  flutter- 
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ing  in  the  trees,  the  cattle  drowsing  in  the  still,  clear  pools, 
the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  seemed  to  sing  with  joyous  notes 
of  gladness.  The  castle  alone — the  proud  hall  of  the  North 
Country,  whose  doors  were  closed  to  all  save  the  nobility — 
stood  like  a  churlish  sentinel  of  winter,  defying  the  myriad 
shafts  of  golden  sunshine  whose  golden  arrows  in  vain  sought 
to  penetrate  its  high  walls.  Suddenly  from  out  the  darkened 
postern  sprang  a  noble  black  charger,  bearing  Sir  Launfal, 
the  maiden  knight.  He  was  clad  in  unscarred,  gilded  mail 
that  shone  in  the  roseate  light  of  the  morning  sunshine.  For 
a  moment  the  rider  halted.  A  hideous,  black  moving  figure 
barred  his  way,  and  with  arms  uplifted  begged  an  alms.  It 
was  a  leper,  a  loathesome  creature  whose  gruesome  disease 
had  made  him  an  outcast  of  humanity.  Scornfully  the  knight 
threw  a  piece  of  gold,  spurred  on  his  charger,  and  sought  in 
higher  thoughts  to  forget  "the  one  blot  on  the  morning." 
The  eyes  of  the  leper  followed  Sir  Launfal  as  he  quickly  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  and  then  he  sadly  glanced  at  the 
gold  which  lay  sparkling  in  the  dust,  reflecting: 

"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold 
He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold, 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty." 

Many  years  have  flown  since  last  Sir  Launfal  passed  light- 
hearted  and  hopeful  through  the  gate.  The  winter  winds  moan 
and  whistle  through  the  trees  as  in  his  reflections  he  turns  now 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  frosty  air  in  the  light  and  warmth  of 
long  ago.  As  he  muses  thus  of  other  days,  he  is  confronted  by 
a  leper.  "For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms!"  Abruptly 
Sir  Launfal  tears  himself  from  his  reverie  to  the  ragged,  lep- 
rous beggar  before  him,  and  says : 

"I  behold  in  thee 
An  Image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 

Thou,  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and  scorns; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, 
Behold,  through  Him,  I  give  to  thee." 
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As  Sir  Launfal  looked  at  the  leper  he  recalled  how  years 
ago,  on  leaving  home  he  had  haughtily  flung  an  alms  to  this 
same  poor  outcast.  Now  he  shared  with  him  his  single  crust, 
and  hurrying  to  the  river  broke  the  ice  and  gave  the  leper 
to  drink. 

'"Twas  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

'Twas  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl — 
Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed, 

And  'twas  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  soul." 
No  sooner  had  he  performed  this  act  of  mercy  than  a 
great  light  shone  round  him,  the  leper  was  transfigured, 

"And  a  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said: 

'Lo!  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 

In  many  climes  and  without  avail 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

Behold,  it  is  here — this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 

This  crust  is  My  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  His  blood  that  dies  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need. 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me..' " 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  to  find  the  sunlight  streaming  across 
his  face.  With  the  vision  of  the  night  still  vivid  in  his  mind, 
he  realized  that  not  in  foreign  lands,  not  in  distant  climes 
across  the  sea,  but  at  home  within  his  own  castle  walls  should 
be  seek  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

His  lesson  was  learned.  The  castle  gate  now  stands  open, 
and  the  wanderer  and  the  outcast  is  welcome ;  noble  birth  and 
rank  are  no  longer  the  keys  to  unlock  the  castle  door.  They 
open  now  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity,  for  the  lord  of  the 
castle  has  found  his  Lord  and  Master  in  the  little  and  lowly 
ones  of  earth,  remembering  the  Saviour's  teaching,  "Whatso- 
ever you  do  to  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  you  do  unto  Me. ' ' 

IRENE  BRADLEY. 
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A  Literary  Gem 


A  recent  valuable  addition  to  the  College  Library,  and 
presented  with  the  compliments  of  the  gifted  author,  is  *  *  Travel 
Talks, ' '  a  charming  description  of  the  wonderfully  picturesque 
and  weirdly  fascinating  regions  of  historic  Mexico. 

The  Very  Eev.  Dean  Harris,  whose  fluent  literary  style 
and  wealth  of  accurate  first-hand  information,  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  ' '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies, ' '  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  this 
latest  noble  product  of  his  facile  pen.  The  author  knows  the 
things  of  which  he  writes,  and  frequently  enlivens  the  pages 
of  his  book  with  clear  pictures  of  interesting  scenes  and  occur- 
rences. The  book  is,  moreover,  one  which  will  soon  pass  into 
history,  for  the  great  fighting  tribe  of  American  Indians — the 
Yaquis,  of  whom  much  detailed  and  definite  information  is 
given  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  is  fast  disappearing  from 
the  immense  deepening  solitudes,  where,  together  with  the 
wild  beast,  his  race  will  soon  become  extinct.  The  judicious 
intermingling  of  colloquial  reflection,  humour,  pathos,  and 
irresistible  logic  makes  what  would  otherwise  be  but  the  dry 
bones  of  ethnological  research  and  discovery  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  This  book  should  appeal  not  only  to  men 
trained  in  science,  but  to  intelligent  readers  generally.  In 
reading  the  book  carefully,  as  I  felt  it  deserved  to  be  read  in 
order  to  fully  appreciate  it,  I  have  been  attracted  by  many 
passages  which  seemed  to  me  of  exceptional  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, and  I  have  marked  them  as  worthy  of  citation.  How- 
ever, upon  turning  the  pages  again  I  find  that  these  markings 
are  so  numerous  that  I  have  decided  not  to  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  characteristic  beauties  or  excellencies  by  extracts, 
for  I  would  have  whoever  may  glance  an  eye  upon  this  feeble 
appreciation  read  the  volume  carefully  as  I  have  done,  in  order 
that  he  may  derive  the  same  enjoyment  from  its  perusal.  In 
no  other  book  of  his  has  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris  given 
stronger  evidence  of  a  magic  power  in  language,  of  a  gift  of 
artistic  conception,  of  a  genius  for  word  colouring,  than  he 
has  in  this.     In  none  has  he  vindicated  more  completely  the 
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position  which  all  readers  of  "The  Lilies"  should  be  glad  to 
accord  him  as  a  master  of  English,  and  which  his  own  Canadian 
countrymen,  one  would  say,  ought  to  be  proud  and  eager  to 
claim  for  him. 

We  wish  to  thank  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris,  in  the  first  place, 
for  having  taken  from  his  well-earned  leisure,  the  time,  and 
having  spent  his  energies  in  the  labour  which  has  given  this 
splendid  volume  to  the  public,  and,  secondly,  but  none  the  less 
heartily,  do  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  for  this  valuable  dona- 
tion of  his  to  our  College  Library. 


-^^^^ 
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College  Notes 

^  I  IME  keeps  no  measure  when  many  compelling  duties  crowd 
fi  into  our  busy  days.  But  we  love  these  days  of  intense  ac- 
tivity the  more  because  they  whisper  every  moment  to  us 
of  success  in  annual  tests,  and  thrill  us  with  the  gleeful 
thoughts  of  home-return.  In  the  invigorating  freshness  of  these 
cool  May  mornings  the  early  walks  beyond  the  hedge  tone  us 
up  for  the  day  and  give  us  a  cheery  view  of  life  in  general.  The 
odour  of  the  lilacs,  the  gay  tulip  blooms  around  the  mound,  and 
the  plump  Redbreasts  listening  for  the  first  stir  of  their  break- 
fast worm  have  attracted  our  attention  and  comment,  while 
we  make  our  circuit  of  ''once  around"  before  study.     Oh, 

would  that  life  were  always  early  May ! 
****** 

On  April  12th  Rev.  Father  Finn,  C.S.P.,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  College  and  addressed  the  students,  who  were  hastily  as- 
sembled in  the  Study  Hall.  The  subject,  which  the  eloquent 
speaker  emphasized,  was  ''The  Value  of  Effort,"  wherein  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  concentrating  the  attention  upon 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  need  of  assimilating  new  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  it  may  become  a  power  for  further  acquisi- 
tion to  the  pupil.  Father  Finn  illustrated  his  points  from  his 
own  experience,  which  proved  a  most  delightful  way  of  gain- 
ing and  holding  the  interest  of  his  listeners,  who  were  capti- 
vated with  the  charm  of  his  language  and  the  musical  tones 
of  his  voice.    An  hour  slipped  by  quite  unconsciously,  and  the 

discourse  seemed  all  too  brief. 

****** 

On  Friday  evening,  April  23rd,  Mr  Thomas  O'Hagan, 
Ph.D.,  who  has  travelled  widely  on  the  Continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  favoured  the  students  with  a  lecture  on  "The 
Catholic  Influence  in  English  Literature, ' '  and  his  very  instruc- 
tive development  of  his  theme  afforded  a  rare  combination  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  all.  His  long  experience  as  public 
speaker,  and  his  extensive  fund  of  information,  gave  him  a 
power  of  depicting  in  excellent  style  the  interaction  of  cir- 
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cumstances  in  the  history  of  the  language  which  have  shown 

the  enduring  element  in  literature  to  be  Catholic. 
****** 

On  Tuesday,  April  27th,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McDonald  of 
Victoria,  B.C.,  visited  the  College  and  addressed  the  students 
in  the  Auditorium.  He  dwelt  upon  his  travels  in  Rome,  in 
Spain,  and  attracted  attention  to  the  literary  excellence  and 
beauty  of  his  latest  published  book,  from  which  he  read  some 
chapters  most  effectively.  Our  interest  in  Comox,  the  new 
mission  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Vancouver  Island,  which 
some  of  our  own  dear  Sisters  had  recently  opened,  made  us 
hungry  for  news  from  that  remote  quarter,  so  well-known 
to  His  Lordship,  and  we  ventured  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  about 
the  place,  which  he  did.  His  descriptions  were  graphic,  and 
pointed  with  so  many  details  gathered  from  his  minute  obser- 
vation, that  he  made  us  long  to  visit  this  beauty  spot. 
****** 

Friday  evening,  April  30th,  a  truly  delightful  programme 
of  vocal  music  was  arranged  for  us  and  rendered  in  her  char- 
acteristically excellent  style,  by  Miss  Charlebois,  assisted  by 
her  sister,  Evelyn,  as  accompanist.  Miss  Charlebois'  selections 
were  well  chosen  to  display  the  extensive  range  of  her  magni- 
ficent voice,  and  also  the  excellent  training  which  it  had  re- 
ceived, chiefly  under  the  tuition  of  our  beloved  and  lately 
lamented  Sister  M.  Ethelburge,  a  fact  which  was  acknowledged 
with  beautiful  delicacy  by  this  young  lady  presenting  her 
programme  in  loving  memory  of  her  dear  deceased  teacher, 
who  for  many  years  was  head  of  the  vocal  department  at  St. 
Josepti's.  *     *     #     *     # 

May  13th,  being  a  feast  day  of  the  first  class,  we  signalized 
it  by  an  outing  to  High  Park  in  the  morning  and  a  rehearsal 
of  our  observations  there  during  the  free  hours  of  the  after- 
noon. "We  were  not  allowed  to  touch  any  of  the  floral  beauties 
of  the  Park,  and  so  on  Saturday,  May  15th,  a  party  took  lunch 
and  went  out  for  specimens  in  botany  to  the  splendid  woods 
off  Danforth  Road,  where  we  spent  a  most  pleasant  time  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  and  enjoying  the  charms  of  nature  at  first 
hand,  and  not  through  the  eyes  of  some  verbose  "Wordsworth. 
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Two  very  enjoyable  recitals  were  given  this  season  by 
the  Misses  Ellen  and  Lncie  Ashbrook,  respectively.  These 
young  ladies  come  from  Washington,  and  have  given  much 
attention  while  here  to  the  elocutionary  art,  in  which  both 
have  excelled  to  a  degree.  Miss  Veronica,  their  sister,  assisted 
at  their  recitals  by  adding  some  relieving  numbers  with  her 
violin,  over  which  she  appears  to  have  very  efficient  control. 
Miss  Lucie's  chief  and  last  number,  ''The  Soul  of  the  Violin," 
was  most  effective,  and  afforded  opportunity  for  display  of 
a  notable  histrionic  ability  which  quite  took  the  audience  by 
surprise.  A  favourite  number  on  the  programme  was  ''The 
Blessed  Virgin's  Veil,"  an  exquisite  poem  by  the  gifted  poet- 
priest.  Rev.  J.  B.  DoUard.  These  student  recitals  combined  a 
pleasing  variety  in  selection  with  skill  in  execution,  the  read- 
ings in  every  instance  being  appropriate  and  well  rendered. 

*  9p  Tl*  *  W  W 

Thursday  evening.  May  28th,  a  novel  entertainment,  and 

one  which  was  quite  remarkable  of  its  kind  for  such  youthful 

performers  as  the  talented  children  of  Mrs.  Davies  were,  gave 

surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  audience  of  students  and  teachers 

as  one  after  the  other  of  the  numbers  in  their  extensive  reper- 

toir  showed  ability  far  beyond  that  of  the  average  child  of 

such  tender  years.    The  excellent  rendering  of  the  scene  from 

' '  A  School  for  Scandal ' '  was  received  with  greatest  enthusiasm 

as  the  diminutive  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazel  rated  each  other 

in  tones  of  severest  reprimand,  and  afterwards  with  genuine 

court  ceremony,  in  powdered  wig  and  appropriate  costume 

danced  the  Minuet.    The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that 

these  little  artists  had  contracted  colds,  which  they  bnavely 

sought  to  ignore,  but  which  stopped  them  up  in  their  finest 

efforts  by  fits  of  coughing,  which  would  not  be  suppressed. 

Repeatedly  their  Scottish  stoicism  and  perseverance  bore  them 

out  amidst  encouraging  and  well-merited  applause. 
****** 

The  members  of  the  Dramatic  Class  presented  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  before  a  large  assembly  of  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  College,  on  the  evening  of  May  28th.  Their 
success  was  quite  pronounced.    Many  who  were  present,  and 
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who  had  assisted  at  this  Shakespearean  comedy  elsewhere 
enacted  by  the  best  professional  comedians,  asserted  that  many 
of  the  characters  assumed  had  never  been  personated  more 
effectively,  nor  the  action  of  the  play  been  better  done.  The 
stage  setting  was  also  a  work  of  art,  which  rivalled  nature,  and 
afforded  an  admirable  background  for  the  performers. 
The  following  is  the  cast  of  characters: 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens Dorothy  McMahon 

Egeus,  Father  of  Hermia Marie  Olmstead 

Lysandee,  Betrothed  to  Hermia Elizabeth  McDonald 

Demetrius,  once  Suitor  to  Helena  now  in  Love 

with  Hermia Ellen  Ashbrook 

Philosoteate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus Nellie  Beardsall 

HippoLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  Betrothed 

to  Theseus Madeline  Rutherford 

Hebmia,    Daughter    to    Egeus,    Betrothed    to 

Lysander  Frances  McDonald 

Helena,  in  Love  with  Demetrius Helen  Maher 

Quince,  a  Carpenter Nora  Doheny 

Bottom,  a  Weaver Naomi  Gibson 

Flute,  a  Bellows-mender Clotilde  Prunty 

Snout,  a  Tinker Marie  Olmstead 

Snug,  a  Joiner Aileen  Kormann 

Stabveling,  a  Tailor  Grace  Allchurch 

Performing   in    the   Interlude   the   parts   of   Peologue,    Pybanus, 
Thisbe,  Wall,  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 

Obebon,  King  of  the  Fairies Marie  McDonald 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies Grace  Barron 

Puck,  or  Robin  Goodf ellow Jean  Canfield 

Peaseblossom    \  1  Lillian  Way 

Cobweb  I Fairies I  Rachel  Kelly 

Moth  [ [Margaret  Calvert 

Mustabdseed      )  )  Irene  Milligan 

Other  Fairies  attending  the  King  and  Queen — ^Mlsses  Griffin,  O'Con- 
nor, Totten,  Guerin. 

The  Glees  were  sung  by  Misses  B.  Howe,  M.  Devlin,  N.  Travers,  M. 
McNulty,  K.  Conway,  A.  Bordato. 

Accompanists — The  Misses  Olive  Flint,  Gladys  Lye,  Stella  O'Neil, 
Lillian  Gough,  Sadie  Pickett. 

Dream  delivers  us  to  dream,  and  there  is  no  end  of  illusion. — 
Emerson. 
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A    GAME. 

We  played  the  most  int 'resting  game  to-day, 

Jesus  and  I; 
There 's  no  other  game  we  like  better  to  play, 

Jesus  and  I; 
"What  was  it  called?    Blind  Man's  Buff.    Don't  you  see? 
Jesus  with  love's  veil  had  blinded  me. 
Oh !  we  were  as  happy  as  we  could  be, 

Jesus  and  I. 

Out  of  the  darkness  I'd  hear  His  sweet  call, 

''Come  seek  for  Me." 

If  in  my  hurry,  I'd  stumble  or  fall. 

He'd  run  to  me. 

Healing  the  bruise  that  was  tender  and  sore, 

With  a  word  of  love  He  was  gone  once  more ; 

My  arms  outstretched,  I  sought  as  before. 

But — patiently. 

You  ask  how  it  ended  ?    I  cannot  say. 

We  're  playing  yet. 
"Blind  Man's  Buff,"  played  with  Jesus,  lasts  Life's  day, 

Warm,  cold,  or  wet. 
Sometimes  I  grow  tired,  then  Jesus  will  say : 
"Keep  on,  little  playmate,  I'm  not  far  away, 
8oon  you  will  catch  Me,  then  We'll  rest  from  play. 

At  Life's  Sunset." 

S.  M.  ST.  J. 
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Thoughts  For  Sorrowing  Mothers 

"Beneath  the  cross  she  stood — 
As  Christ,  the  King,  so  Queen  of  Martyrs  she; 
And  easier  for  her,  or  wounds  or  death. 
That  men  or  demons  might  in  hate  devise, 
Borne  in  His  stead." 

A  GREAT  many  years  ago,  in  an  obscure  village,  a  Mother 
stood  at  the  threshold  of  her  humble  dwelling,  watching 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes  the  departure  of  her  Son.  Long 
after  the  familiar  form  had  faded  from  her  sight,  she  lingered 
there,  lost  in  thought,  her  beautiful  face  reflecting  the  mingled 
emotions  of  tender  love,  overwhelming  loneliness,  and  motherly 
solicitude,  which  welled  up  from  the  depths  of  her  Immaculate 
Heart.  She  was  thinking,  thinking  of  Him  as  He  used  to  be, 
the  adorable  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  the  winning  Child  of  Egypt, 
the  graceful  Youth  of  the  workshop;  thinking,  too,  of  what 
He  was  to  be,  the  despised  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  the  unsuc- 
cessful Teacher,  the  laughing-stock  of  His  enemies,  the  inno- 
cent Victim  of  Calvary.  It  had  come  at  last,  that  separation 
from  her  Jesus,  the  bitterness  of  which  her  soul  had  tasted 
some  eighteen  years  before  when  she  had  lost  Him  in  Jerusalem. 
That  was  but  a  drop  from  the  chalice  of  suffering  which  some 
day  in  the  not  far-distant  future  she  must  drain  to  the  dregs. 
He  was  gone,  gone  to  fight  a  mighty  battle  for  the  sake  of  His 
people  who  knew  Him  not;  and  she,  His  Mother,  had  let  Him 
go;  yes,  because  she  knew  only  too  well  that  without  Him 
there  could  be  no  victory,  nothing  but  sin  and  sorrow  and 
death,  for  on  the  side  of  righteousness  and  truth  He  was  to 
stand  alone. 

Ah!  dear  Mother  of  Sorrows,  how  pathetically  yet  how 
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gloriously  your  heroic  example  shines  through  the  ages,  undim- 
med;  and  there  is  not  a  mother  in  this  world  to-day  who  may 
not  be  strengthened  by  its  remembrance  to  bear  more  bravely 
the  trials  that,  in  this  valley  of  tears,  must  needs  be  a  true 
mother's  portion.  For  many  brave  and  generous  mothers  to- 
day's suffering  is  caused  by  the  separation  from  a  loved  son 
who  has  gone  to  play  a  patriot's  part  in  the  present  cruel 
struggle  of  nations.  Poor,  dear  mothers!  How  bravely  you 
tried  to  conceal  a  breaking  heart  as  you  bade  your  son  fare- 
well. 'Mid  blinding  tears  you  watched  him  wend  his  way 
down  the  village  street  till  he  was  gone  from  sight,  and  as 
you  watched,  you  too,  in  fancy  held  in  your  arms,  once  more,  a 
precious  babe,  you  saw  again  the  artless  child  and  heard  the 
innocent  prattle,  or  you  gazed  with  a  mother's  pride  on  the 
virtuous  boy  and  whispered,  as  of  old,  a  fervent  prayer  that 
God  might  keep  him  so.  How  much  you  love  him !  And  well 
you  may,  for 

"Thy  son  Is  thine,  who  gavest  him  to  earth, 
And  thine  his  heart,  so  tender  and  so  human. 

And  he  is  thine  by  right  of  better  birth, 
O  strong  and  valiant  woman." 

But  the  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and  the  strength  of  that 
hour  is  beginning  to  wane.  Now  it  is  that  you  stand  in  need 
of  sympathy  and  consolation.  You  long  for  one  who  can  feel 
and  suffer  with  you,  one  to  whom  you  can  express,  in  silence, 
the  harrassing  fears  and  crushing  heartaches,  that  no  speech 
can  utter.  Take,  then,  your  precious  rosary,  emblem  of  Mary 's 
love,  and  as  the  beads  slip  through  your  trembling  fingers 
let  the  scenes  of  Mary 's  martyrdom  rise  before  your  soul.  She, 
too,  was  a  Mother  whose  joy  was  turned  to  sorrow,  but  whose 
sorrow  begot  true  glory.  She,  too,  gave  her  Son,  her  only 
One,  for  the  cause  of  the  people;  she,  too,  was  lonely  and 
fearful,  yearning  for  news  of  the  absent  One.  And  if  the  worst 
should  come,  and  your  only  boy  fall  on  the  field  of  glory,  re- 
member that  Mary's  Son  died  a  shameful  death  on  the 
ignominious  Battlefield  of  Calvary.  Come!  Pour  out  to  her 
your  loneliness,  and  fear,  and  misery;  then,  trusting  in  her 
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maternal  love,  place  yourself  and  the  welfare  of  your  dear 
one  under  her  protection.  The  Queen  of  Martyrs  will  not 
leave  your  boy  to  fight  alone. 

"The  martyr's  palm  she  sees 
Mayhap,  within  each  sun-browned  hand;  she  prays 
For  each  in  his  lone  hour  of  martyrdom, 
Beneath  strange  skies." 

Mary  sees,  too,  what  we  cannot  see — the  invisible  warfare 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  being  waged  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  to-day.  She  sees,  too,  that  death  to 
the  soldier's  body  often  means  death  to  the  soul  as  well,  and 
if  not  death,  then  through  God's  mercy,  a  time  of  purgation 
and  suffering  in  Purgatory.  Implore,  then,  the  Guardian 
Angels  to  protect  in  the  spiritual  combat  your  son  and  the 
sons  of  others,  and  beg  our  Lady,  should  death  come  to  them, 
to  obtain  their  speedy  release  fromt  he  cleansing  fires,  that, 
bearing  the  palm  of  victory,  they  may  go  forth  triumphant 
to  receive  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Christ. 

Look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  sweet  Mother  of  Sorrows, 
on  these  valiant  women,  who  have  given  their  sons  for  the 
country's  cause.  Console  them  in  grief,  strengthen  them  in 
sorrow,  cheer  them  in  loneliness.  Go,  0  thou  tenderest  of 
mothers,  to  the  field  of  carnage ;  in  the  person  of  His  younger 
brother,  minister  now  to  thine  Elder  Son,  as  thou  wouldst 
gladly  have  done  in  the  hour  of  His  anguish ;  soothe  the  aching 
brow  of  the  wounded,  wh  longs  for  the  touch  of  a  mother's 
hand ;  keep  far  from  him,  0  stainless  Mother,  the  deadly  shaft 
of  his  soul's  enemy;  give  thine  angels  care  over  him,  that  the 
evil  one  prevail  not  against  him;  and  since,  0  Mary,  Purga- 
tory is  thy  kingdom,  visit,  we  implore  thee,  those  faithful  ones 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  and  are  detained  there,  and  through 
the  merits  of  thy  Son  set  them  at  liberty  soon.  Thus  praying, 
we  shall  unite  the  beautiful  devotions  of  the  next  three  months, 
that  is,  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  to  the  Rosary,  and 
to  the  Holy  Angels,  and  finally  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
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Queen  of  Mercies 

Angels,  in  amethyst  and  green, 
What  in  Heaven  have  ye  seen 

That  ye  smile  so  tenderly? 

Tell  it  unto  me ! 


One  answered,  who  seemed  all  too  small 
For  the  sheaf  of  lilies  tall 

He  had  gathered  at  the  dawn 

From  the  star-strewn  lawn. 

He  said :    "I  went  to  gather  these 
To  lay  upon  Our  Lady's  knees, 

And  returning,  full  of  joy, 

Met  a  little  boy. 

''Fresh  from  a  world  of  fear  he  came — 
Fear  of  cannon — fear  of  flame — 

Fear  of  soldiers  that  deal  death — 

Ah !  his  panting  breath ! 

"I  offered  him  a  lily  fair, 
Of  Our  Lady's  gift  a  share. 

'I  am  all  afraid,'  he  said, 

And  he  wept,  and  fled. 

**  Gabriel  held  out  his  hand. 
But  he  could  not  understand; 

Raphael  smiled  down  from  his  height. 

But  the  child  took  fright. 

"Then,  Michael,  in  his  armour  bright, 
Barred  the  way  with  sword  of  light, 

Whispering  softly,  'With  me  stay!' 

But  he  ran  away. 
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"Ah!  How  swift  his  feet  did  pass 
Through  the  fragrant  springing  grass, 

Over  floors  with  jewels  paven 

To  the  court  of  Heaven! 

' '  There  stood  the  Saints  in  glorious  throngs, 
There  choirs  sang  celestial  songs, 

And  seraphs  hovered  near  the  feet 

Of  Our  Lady  sweet. 

"She,  sitting  on  her  golden  throne. 
Saw  the  little  lad  alone, 

Gave  no  sign,  no  word,  but  she 

Smiled  mysteriously. 

"Closer,  closer  still,  he  went, 
Nearer  down  to  him  she  leant. 

Till,  at  last,  he  found  her  knee, 

"Well  content  was  he. 

MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE. 
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The  War 

(Concluded  from  June  Number.) 

But  perhaps  an  enemy  would  cut  the  leashes  and  loose 
the  dogs  of  war.  Now,  had  Germany  any  enemies,  and,  if  so, 
why?  The  brutal  candour  of  her  literature  for  a  decade  had 
driven  all  the  neighbouring  nations  into  an  entente  cordial, 
and  amazed  the  rest  of  the  world  with  its  unreasoning  and 
undiplomatic  stupidity.  Tourists,  faddists,  and  financiers 
were  so  boorish  and  so  arrogant  in  Paris,  Petrograd,  and  Lon- 
don as  to  poison  the  populace  against  them  and  place  these 
peoples  solidly  behind  the  Governments  when  war  arrived. 
They  had  taken,  by  force  of  arms,  Schleswig-Holstein  from 
Denmark  in  the  'sixties,  Alsace-Lorraine  from  Prance  in  the 
•  'seventies,  and  approved  and  made  possible  the  taking  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1908.  Enemies,  indeed !  Yes,  and 
more  than  enough  to  press  the  button.  However,  the  finger 
and  the  button  were  necessary  owing  to  the  international  con- 
science. There  was  especially  the  tribunal  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  United  States,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  to  be  "faced 
and  squared.  This  people  was  profoundly  democratic  and 
devoted,  at  least  in  theory,  to  the  decencies  of  public  life. 
They  would  probably  sway  violently  against  anything  palpably 
crude  and  cruel,  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and 
Poland.  Bosnia,  however,  touched  the  button;  assassinated 
Ferdinand.  The  dogs  of  war  were  loosed,  smelt  the  blood,  and 
barked,  but  had  to  wait  a  month  before  fleshing  their  fangs  in 
fair  Belgium's  body. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.  On  the  28th  June  the  Arch- 
duke was  murdered,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  Austria  issued 
her  ultimatum  to  Servia.  The  document  was  exceptionally 
severe,  and  would  have  denationalized  Servia  if  accepted  in  its 
entirety.  There  was  a  forty-eight-hour  time-limit  for  the  an- 
swer. Right  then  England  could  have  done,  if  she  wanted 
war,  what  Japan  did  to  Russia — strike  with  her  ships  without 
a  formal  declaration  of  war;  but  she  didn't  want  it.    On  the 
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contrary,  Mr.  Asquith  intervened  to  stave  it  off.  It  was  quite 
certain  Russia  would  rush  into  the  arena  if  Austria  attacked 
Servia.  As  France  was  the  offensive  and  defensive  ally  of 
Russia,  she  would  automatically  come  in.  Similar  reasoning 
would  bring  Germany  into  the  lists  with  Austria.  So,  where 
was  the  sense  in  hesitating?  It  was  certainly  the  psychological 
moment  for  the  English  and  French  fleets  to  strike. 

They  could  have  struck,  because  they  just  had  had  a 
review,  which  was  tantamount  to  mobilization  on  land.  In 
lieu  thereof,  the  Foreign  Office  besought  Germany  to  persuade 
Austria  to  extend  the  time-limit  and  Russia  to  secure  from 
Servia  a  moderate  reply.  Russia,  England,  and  Italy  were 
working  like  beavers  to  procure  a  round  table  conference. 
Germany's  answer  was  a  non-possumus — our  ally  must  have 
a  free  hand.  Servia  conceded  all  of  Austria's  demands  except- 
ing two,  which  would  sap  her  sovereignty,  and  these  two  she 
proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Austria  blankly  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  this.  The  Hapsburgs  had  forgotten  1908,  the 
provocation,  or  perhaps  they  wished  to  add  all  Servia  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  That's  what  the  refusal  meant.  Now,  the 
* '  Bear  that  walks  like  a  man ' '  was  standing  upright,  and  sotto 
voce  growling.  Vienna  heard  the  noise  and  listened  atten- 
tively. The  Hapsburghs  always  trembled  when  the  Romanoffs 
roared.  On  the  31st  of  July  Austria  consented  to  talk  it  over 
with  Russia;  but,  alas!  the  die  was  already  cast  up  in  Berlin. 
Germany  very  impertinently — for  she  was  not  a  first  party  to 
the  quarrel — sent  out  ultimata  to  Russia  and  France  to 
demobilize  in  twelve  hours.  This  was  an  open  insult  and  an 
undoubted  declaration  of  war.  The  Armageddon  was  on.  The 
twelve-hour  time-limit,  when  the  primaries  were  willing  to 
parley,  was  not  a  whit  less  clumsy  than  Bismarck's  butchering 
the  telegram.  The  facts  are  contained  in  the  white  books  pub- 
lished by  all  the  Governments  concerned,  immediately  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

With  desire  had  they  desired  that  moment,  and  now  they 
were  not  craven  enough  to  let  the  occasion  slip.  The  crisis 
came ;  the  bell  of  destiny  or  doom  had  struck,  and  the  German 
legions  were  soon  before  Liege. 
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It  is  pertinent  and  opportune  here,  before  dealing  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  look  into  the  ethics  of  the  Germans 
in  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  of  England 
in  sending  an  expeditionary  force  to  the  fray  when  she  was 
not  bound  by  treaty  to  France  and  Russia. 

It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  discuss  the  ethics  of 
war.  The  ethics  of  peace  are  bad  enough — what  with  graft 
and  crookedness  in  politics  and  commerce,  race-suicide,  divorce, 
luxury,  and  the  rest.  Some  farceur  or  philosopher,  or  both,  had 
said,  ''all  is  fair  in  love  and  war."  No  one  in  this  present 
peaceful  generation  thought  it  was  more  than  a  pleasantry, 
a  play  on  states  that  some  assert  are  similar.  It  turns  out 
that  the  phrase  actually  exploits  a  truth  in  the  profoundest 
and  keenest  way.  Quite  as  recklessly,  too,  we  were  wont  to 
discard  and  exorcise  that  other  wise  saw,  "the  end  justifies 
the  means."  We  have  written  books,  even,  about  it  in  our 
righteousness;  especially  non-Catholics  were  zealous  in  clam- 
ouring like  parrots  in  the  rain  against  the  Jesuits.  Proofs  in 
the  sun  would  justify  them.  Now  all  the  combatants  have  one 
law— "Get  there!" 

Only  to-day  it  has  transpired  that  the  French  are  said  to  be 
using  turpenite  and  the  Germans  a  sulphurous  gas,  neither  of 
which  gives  a  mere  man  even  a  chance  to  fight.  Many  of  the 
discarded  stratagems  of  ancient  times  have  been  resurrected 
in  this  war.  For  instance,  it  is  said  the  Germans  deployed 
women  and  children  before  their  troops  to  protect  them  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  destruction  of  universities,  cathedrals, 
and  art  treasures  wantonly,  the  decimation  of  the  non-combat- 
ant population,  so  as  to  inspire  fear  and  terror,  are  methods 
that  it  was  thought  had  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  of  civilized 
warfare.         • 

The  question  here  occurs,  is  fierce  and  terrible  atrocity 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  mercy?  The  doctrine  is  old,  and  has 
been  preached  often;  but  civilization  flattered  itself  it  had 
been  abandoned  to  barbarity.  Belgium  and  Poland  would 
seem  to  argue  that  Germany  has  no  regard  for  civilized  snivel- 
ling, piety,  and  platitudes.  The  military  objective  is  victory, 
and  the  means  simply  whatever  will  accomplish  it. 
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It  is  patent  that  the  press  of  both  belligerents  saves  the 
feelings  and  nerves  of  their  partisans  as  much  as  possible,  and 
prints  for  the  most  part  what  they  know  will  please ;  but  it 
seems  beyond  dispute  from  impartial  sources,  such  as  Ameri- 
can Consuls  that  whole  battalions  of  the  invaders  abandoned 
themselves  most  abominably  to  wine  and  the  rest.  If  a  tithe 
of  the  stories  are  true,  they  became  merely  wild  beasts  for  the 
moment,  and  forgot  that  they  were  born  of  women.  To  be  fair 
and  impartial,  it  must  be  added  that  both  on  land  and  sea  in 
isolated  instances  whole  companies  conducted  themselves 
quite  humanely.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  higher 
criticism,  the  categorical  imperative,  the  superman  and  prag- 
matism has  rather  emasculated  German  morals  than  otherwise, 
and  a  return  to  Galilean  ideals  will  aid  in  elevating  their  rather 
Corsican  conduct. 

By  way  of  explanation  or  apology,  it  is  urged  that  new 
eras  create  new  ideas,  and  that  tradition  cannot  clamp  the 
conduct  of  posterity.  For  instance,  airships  and  submarines 
are  epoch-making  and  new  in  warfare.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  a  Zeppelin  if  it  didn't  drop  bombs,  or  the  submarine 
if  it  didn't  shoot  torpedoes?  Cities  must  be  destroyed  and 
ships  must  be  sunk.  There  is  something  in  the  contention; 
but  might  they  not  be  fairly  employed  against  fortified  places 
and  fighting  machines  of  their  own  class?  And  then  we  are 
asked  how  could  Germany  meet  the  starvation  blockade  in  any 
other  way  than  with  her  submarines,  her  regular  navy  being 
inadequate?  And,  as  to  morals  they  say,  is  it  worse  to  sink 
ships  suddenly  than  to  starve  us  slowly? 

The  fundamental  question  remains:  What  of  the  solemn 
guarantee  given  by  Germany  to  Belgium  touching  her  neu- 
trality? Does  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  as  Von  Hollweg- 
Bethmann  put  it,  release  all  theories  of  right  and  wrong  ?  Does 
it  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  of  plighted  word  and  solemn 
promise?  Is  there  any  possible  necessity  that  makes  a  treaty 
between  autonomies  "a  scrap  of  paper"?  If  so,  what  is  the 
use  of  meeting  at  Manchester  or  Rome  or  anywhere  else  pre- 
cipitating protocols  and  signing  treaties  of  peace? 

As  to  England,  was  she  right  in  going  to  war,  and  was 
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she  prudent?    Both  right    and   prudent.     In    the    matter    of 
morals,  there  were   honour   and   friendship   at   stake.    As   to 
prudence  and  expediency,  her  very  existence  was    at    stake. 
There  was  no  treaty  between  France,  Russia,  and  England; 
they  were  merely  friends;  they  had  a  mutual  understanding, 
an  entente  cordial.     England  wasn't  obliged  to  fight,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  friendship,  and  there  was  a  moral  if  not  a 
legal  duty.     The  case  was    different    as    to  Belgium.     Great 
Britain  was  a  co-signatory  of  a  most  solemn  document  with 
France  and  Germany,  guaranteeing  Belgium's  neutrality  and 
stipulating  for  the  purpose  an    expeditionary   force    of   fifty 
thousand  men.    There  were  here  both  obligation  and  honour. 
As  to  prudence,  England  wasn't  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  Cyclops  eating  her — last.    With  France  and  Scandanavia 
helpless,  what  would  happen  the  island  Empire?    If  Germany 
dreamed  for  a  moment  that  England  would  stand  aside  when 
morality  and  existence  were  at  stake,  she  is  the  biggest  dip- 
lomatic dolt  that  ever  occupied  a  place  in  the  sun.    Why  blame 
or  ostracize  Lichnowsky  ?    The  brains  of  Berlin  and  the  Father- 
land are  to  blame. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  so  far  has  been  a  battle  royal  be- 
tween the  strategists.  Most  certainly  there  never  was  a  galaxy 
of  men  of  equal  capacity  and  genius,  with  William,  Nicholas, 
Kitchener,  Joffre,  and  Albert  and  French  engaged  in  any  one 
former  war.  Nor  were  there  ever  before  twenty  million  men 
afoot  at  once.  Four  hundred  and  even  six  hundred  miles  of 
battle  front  is  unheard  of  in  history.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  is  the  genius  of  Germany,  with  at  once  a 
most  comprehensive,  active,  and  exact  mind.  Von  Hindenburg 
in  the  field  is  famous,  but  he  has  enjoyed  only  a  limited  scope. 
Their  strategetic  railroads  have  enabled  the  Germans  to  fly 
from  point  to  point,  from  East  to  West,  with  almost  lightning 
rapidity.  Whatever  may  be  the  finish,  history  will  assign  Ger- 
man strategy,  mobility,  and  resource  its  fullest  compliment 
of  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collective  play  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Nicholas  and  Joffre  is  intended  to  wear  down  the 
nerve,  the  stamina,  and  the  resistance  of  the  giant  in  the 
fatal  ring. 
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Four  hundred  miles  in  France  of  trenches  have  braziers 
and  baths  and  music  boxes — they  are  simple,  modern  cave- 
dwellers,  with  shooting  irons  to  keep  off  the  wild  animals  over 
the  way.  The  Russians  have  been  by  far  the  most  active, 
resourceful,  and  dogged,  and  their  general,  the  Grand  Duke, 
is  easily  the  greatest  genius  uncovered  by  the  war.  He  will 
probably  be  the  first  King  of  the  reunited  Poland. 

There  is  an  implication  in  this  that  the  Allies  will  win, 
and  there  is  lately  some  reason  for  it.  The  United  States  have 
been  shipping  arms  and  ammunition  to  whomsoever  will  buy; 
but  as  the  Germanic  Alliance  are  pretty  completely  blockaded 
the  British  Allies  are  the  only  ones  receiving  them.  The  bit- 
terness and  resentment  of  Count  Bernstorff  at  Washington 
shows  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing;  and  he  may  shortly  have 
his  passport  if  he  doesn't  keep  his  temper.  The  Bethlehem 
steel  boom  means  that  Wall  Street  knows  a  secret.  It  would 
appear  that  Schwab  has  shipped  enough  artillery  to  place  a 
big  gun  every  ten  feet  of  the  four  hundred  miles.  That  seems 
fabulous,  but,  even  heavily  discounted,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  Germans  will  have  their  match  when  the  campaign 
opens  in  May.  The  battle  of  Neuve  Chappelle  is  a  case 
in  point.  So  many  great  guns  were  concentrated  on  a  limited 
area  that  whole  ranks  were  buried  under  the  churning  earth. 
If  rumours  can  be  trusted,  Nicholas  and  Joffre  will  take  the 
offensive  simultaneously,  and  will  move  on  to  victory — or 
defeat.  One  must  remember  that  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  the  Germanic  Alliance,  including  Turkey.  Of 
these,  twenty  million  males  ought  to  be  available  for  war.  If 
they  have  food  and  guns  and  munitions,  they  will  prove 
Kitchener's  forecast  that  it  will  be  a  long  war.  Prophecy  is 
too  delicate  and  dangerous  to  indulge  in.  We  shall  leave  that 
to  the  Thebeses. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  mention,  a  few  things 
almost  inevitable,  no  matter  who  wins.  There  will  be  peace 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  the  arts  and  the  industries  will  be 
cultivated  as  they  never  were  before.  A  great  literature  will 
spring  up  around  the  war;  poetry  and  history  will  embalm 
the  names  of  the  unreturning  brave.     The  race  will  be  chast- 
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ened,  and  luxury  will  be  lessened.  Religion  will  have  a  new 
birth,  and  severer  morals  will  be  its  handmaid.  Almost  cer- 
tainly the  smaller  nations  will  enjoy  a  safer  sovereignty,  and 
they  will  be  as  buffers  between  the  greater  States.  The  peace 
propaganda  will  receive  impetus.  Temperance  will  doubtless 
find  a  place  in  the  policy,  if  not  the  virtue,  of  many  nations. 
With  the  example  of  Russia,  France,  and  may  be  England 
before  them,  some  salutary  restrictions  will  at  least  be  adopted. 
The  revenue  nightmare  will  disappear  in  the  face  of  Russia's 
experience.  Gladstone  once  said:  "Give  me  forty  million 
sober  people,  and  I'll  find  the  revenue."  The  Papacy  in  the 
hands  of  a  diplomat  like  Benedict  will  gain  in  power  and 
prestige.  The  presence  of  a  British  representative  at  Rome 
already  seems  to  point  that  way.  Dr.  Dillon's  argument  that 
Italy  will  go  in  seems  solid.  She  cannot  for  long  feed  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  her  own  bins.  If  she 
fights,  the  old  lUyrian  shores  must  be  hers.  Protestant  coun- 
tries and  peoples  will  have  less  bigotry,  owing  to  war  frater- 
nity, and  the  heroic  virtues  of  Belgium.  Russia  will  be  counted 
in  as  a  European  nation,  and  will  be  more  sympathetically 
studied  and  better  understood.  Germany,  in  any  case,  will 
become  really  democratic,  and  the  Government  will  be  respons- 
ible only  to  the  people.  If  the  dynasty  remains,  it  will  govern 
by  limited  monarchy,  as  in  England.  The  divinity  of  kingship 
will  be  no  more.  The  brotherhood  of  labour  will  have  an  inter- 
national strength  hitherto  unknown.  Women  will  attain  poli- 
tical rights,  as  Mill  predicted  fifty  years  ago,  owing  to  their 
personal  rights.  Socialism  will  have  to  take  a  new  tack.  The 
fact  that  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  have  taken  over  the  war,  and  many  of  the  public  utilities 
without  even  consulting  them,  has  given  them  sea-sickness.  The 
was  has  taught  them  and  many  others  a  much  needed  lesson. 
One  might  speculate  harmlessly  even  more,  but  this  must  suffice. 

THE  REV.  A.  O'MALLEY. 


Late  Monsignor  Hugh  Benson. 
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Monsignor  Robert  Hugh  Benson 

An  Appreciation. 

3N  the  death  of  Monsignor  Benson  the  Catholic  Church 
has  sustained  a  loss,  the  grievousness  of  which  can  never 
be  properly  estimated,  at  least  not  in  times  so  close  as 
these  to  the  sad  event.  He  came  to  her  gladly,  joyously,  and 
unto  the  end  no  son  of  hers  was  more  whole-heartedly  devoted 
and  loyal ;  no  consecrated  knight  of  hers  fought  in  her  sacred 
cause  with  such  superb  and  resplendent  weapons. 

So  many-sided  was  his  character,  so  prodigal  were  his 
genius  and  talent,  that  one  can  but  barely  touch  on  his  life 
and  life-work  in  thes  few  hastily  scribbled  pages.  Already, 
a  few  months  after  his  death  (his  official  biography,  which  is 
being  written  by  Father  Martindale,  S.J.,  being  still  uncom- 
pleted), a  real  Bensoniana — a  literature  in  itself — has  sprung 
up  to  enshrine  his  name  and  fame.  Books  of  memoirs  have 
appeared,  written  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  by  Olive 
Katharine  Parr,  by  Shane  Leslie,  and  by  Blanche  Warre 
Cornish,  a  book  of  Spiritual  Letters  to  one  of  his  converts,  his 
collected  Poems,  as  well  as  uncounted  essays  and  reviews,  all 
of  which  are  worth  reading,  for  the  special  points  of  achieve- 
ment and  character  they  emphasize.  The  wonder  of  wonders 
is  that  one  so  modest  and  retiring  as  Monsignor  Benson  was, 
could  have  touched  and  influenced  so  many  souls  during  his 
short  life.  What  an  energetic  and  untiring  worker  he  must 
have  been,  and  how  he  spent  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord!  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  Goldsmith,  that 
everything  he  touched  he  adorned.  As  a  preacher  he  was  full 
of  instruction  and  power ;  as  a  director  of  souls  he  was  illumina- 
tive and  authoritative ;  as  a  novelist  he  was  unique  and  superb ; 
as  a  poet  he  was  sweet  and  persuasive ;  and  even  as  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  and  a  weaver  of  tapestry  he  showed  gifts  of  an 
exceptional  order. 

A  most  beautiful  and  spiritual  character  was  his,  the  soul 
of  a  Celt  and  of  an    anchorite,  unsullied    by    contact    with 
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material  things  and  ever  dwelling  in  close  communion  with 
the  denizens  of  the  spiritual  world. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  become  a  convert  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  Her  ancient  spiritual  glory  and  charm 
were  bound  to  appeal  to  him.  The  ruined  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries, and  the  grand,  grey  cathedrals,  haunted  by  their 
mystic  association  with  the  saints  and  martyrs  and  anchorites 
of  glorious  old  Catholic  England,  were  all  around  him,  and 
his  soul  vibrated  to  their  influence,  as  the  Aeolian  harp  murmurs 
to  the  cadenced  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze.  His  acute  mind 
saw  through  all  the  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  of  Angli- 
canism. He  lost  faith  in  a  system  which  permits  all  sorts  of  diver- 
gences and  discrepancies,  and  he  longed  for  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  Barque  of  Peter,  and  the  support  of  an  authority 
divinely  instituted.  As  he  tells  us  himself,  he  came  to  believe 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was  ' '  the  divinely-appointed  centre  of 
unity, ' '  and  he  felt  the  ' '  absolute  need  of  a  Teaching  Church  to 
preserve  and  interpret  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation."  In  the  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  his 
brother,  A.  C.  Benson,  it  is  plain  that,  much  as  the  latter 
admired  and  loved  his  brother,  he  never  quite  forgave  or  under- 
stood the  impulse  or  the  motive  that  drove  him  to  conversion. 
He  even  hints  that  Monsignor  Benson's  conversion  was  not  a 
logical  one,  but  was  an  "emotional  surrender"  and  a  desire 
for  a  ''sense  of  corporate  activity."  He  further  adds:  "I 
do  not  believe  that  Hugh's  conversion  was  a  process  of  either 
intellect  or  reason,  I  believe  that  it  was  a  deep  instinctive 
and  emotional  need  for  a  basi  of  thought  so  strong  and  vivid 
that  he  need  not  question  it." 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  of  course  all  these  healthy  and 
beautiful  emotions,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  True  Church 
to  enkindle  and  satisfy,  are  also  accompanied  by  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  intellect  in  contemplating  the  divine  per- 
fections of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  very  Body  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  Of  course,  A.  C.  Benson  "does  not  wholly  understand 
in  his  mind  how  Hugh  came  to  make  the  change."  And  he 
will  never  understand  unless  God  give  him  the  same  grace 
He  gave  to  Hugh,  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth.    It  is  some- 
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thing,  however,  that  he  makes  the  following  admission:  "I 
do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  Hugh  accepted  the  Catholic 
Faith  simply  as  a  conscious  relief.  He  was  convinced  fully 
and  frankly  that  the  Church  of  Christ  could  not  be  a  divided 
society,  but  must  have  a  continuity  of  doctrine  and  tradition. 
He  believed  that  to  be  the  Divine  plan  and  method.  Having 
done  this,  his  duty  and  his  delight  were  one."  Once  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Robert  Hugh  Benson  found 
all  that  his  heart  and  soul  desired.  There  were  no  half- 
measures  with  him ;  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  a  militant  Catholic. 
So  much  was  this  trait  of  his  recognized  that  one  ''malign 
reviewer"  called  his  books  "the  most  detestable  form  of 
tracts,"  and  when  he  was  a  curate  at  Cambridge,  Anglican 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  have  him  removed  from  there, 
that  his  powers  might  not  be  exerted  upon  the  students.  Even 
his  brother  resented  in  Hugh's  books  "the  appearance  of  the 
cultivated  and  sensitive  Anglican,  who  is  sure  to  turn  out 
hard  and  hollow-hearted,  or  the  shabby,  trotting,  tobacco- 
scented  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  is  going  to  emerge  at  a 
crisis  as  a  man  of  inspired  dignity  and  solemnity. ' '  So  perfect 
were  the  intuitions  of  the  convert  that  instinctively  he  sensed 
the  infinite  distance  between  the  Truth  of  God  and  Error  in 
all  its  ramifications.  The  Truth  could  elevate  and  sublimate 
small  and  mean  and  sordid  things,  while  Error  could  defile 
and  debase  and  obscure  the  most  pretentious  and  humanly- 
exalted  affairs  and  personalities. 

His  great  historical  novels,  such  as  "By  What  Authority, ' ' 
"The  King's  Achievement,"  "Oddsfish,"  and  "Come  Rack, 
Come  Rope,"  are  most  vividly  drawn  pictures  of  the  times 
when  England's  ancient  faith  was  on  trial.  He  makes  us  live 
over  the  terrible  days  again.  In  the  torture-scenes  we  can 
almost  hear  the  creaking  of  the  rack  and  see  the  beads  of 
agony  upon  the  victims'  brows. 

His  novels  of  modern  life,  such  as  ' '  The  Sentimentalists, ' ' 
"The  Conventionalists,"  and  "None  Other  Gods,"  are  poig- 
nant pleas  to  men  that  they  would  attend  to  the  "one  thing 
necessary,"  the  saving  of  their  souls.  The  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  be  considered  as  the  one,  true,  and  authentic 
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channel  of  salvation,  are  pressed  home  at  almost  every  page. 
Monsignor  Benson  always  lived  in  close  communication  with 
the  other  world,  and  its  consolations  and  fears  and  judgments 
were  ever  in  his  mind.  He  saw  life  as  if  through  a  double  lens. 
He  saw  men  going  about  their  ordinary  affairs  oblivious  of 
their  fate,  and  beside  them  he  saw  the  angels  and  demons  in 
conflict  for  their  souls.  This  realization  of  the  supernatural 
he  tried  to  instill  into  the  souls  of  his  readers,  and  he  succeeded 
admirably.  It  was  in  such  books  as  "Richard  Raynal,  Soli- 
tary," and  "The  Light  Invisible"  that  he  achieved  his  highest 
literary  success.  Here  he  seemed  to  have  rent  for  us  the  veil 
of  the  spiritual  world,  the  kingdom  of  the  soul,  and  we  get 
glimpses  of  things  as  we  shall  see  them  one  day  with  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit.  By  the  intensity  of  his  power  and  style,  he 
seemed  to  be  able  to  focus  a  sort  of  mental  X-ray  upon  material 
things  and  show  the  spiritual  substances  within  or  beyond. 
The  "Lord  of  the  World"  and  "The  Dawn  of  All"  are  power- 
fully written  romances,  in  which  he  tries  to  pierce  the  veil  of 
futurity,  picturing  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  mate- 
rialism, and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Father  Benson,  as  an  Anglican,  was  an  amateur  devotee  of 
Spiritualism,  but  renounced  it  as  a  work  of  the  devil  on  his 
entrance  into  the  Catholic  fold.  "We  read,  however,  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  mystery  of  an  unseen  world  comprised  a 
frank  admission  of  the  unpleasantest  truths  of  Spiritualism. 
In  one  of  his  books  he  wrote :  *  *  Evil  spirits  are  at  us  all  the 
time,  trying  to  get  in  at  any  crack  they  can  find  in  our  souls." 
In  1904  the  dons  and  younger  undergraduates  of  Cam- 
bridge were  very  busy  turning  tables  and  whirling  planchettes 
at  Spiritualistic  seances.  But  in  October,  that  year,  it  is  said, 
a  climax  was  reached  and  a  real  ghost  evoked,  that  not  even 
the  holy  water  blesssed  by  the  Anglican  Vicar  of  St.  C.  was 
able  to  expel.  There  was  great  terrror  and  consternation. 
Panic-stricken  youths  afterwards  told  their  stories  of  the  affair 
to  the  Monsignor,  and  these  stories  at  once  developed  into  the 
most  gruesome  and  terrifying  book,  "The  Necromancers." 
The  reading  of  this  work  is  guaranteed  to  cure  anyone  affllicted 
with  the  mania  for  "table-rapping"  and  "spirit-voic.es."    But 
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we  would  not  advise  anybody  to  read  it  just  before  retiring 
for  the  night,  unless  they  are  partial  to  cold-sweats  and 
ghostly  apparitions.  The  book  almost  visualizes  for  us  the 
dread  and  grisly  "Watcher  on  the  Threshold,"  the  malignant 
evil  spirit  ever  waiting,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  to  leap  upon  the 
soul  and  carry  it  to  his  master,  the  Devil.  When  one  has  read 
"The  Necromancers,"  one  is  forced  to  exclaim  with  Hamlet — 
"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Monsignor  Benson  had  a  wonderful  clarity  and  grace  of 
style  that  informed  even  his  most  serious  and  controversial 
works.  "The  Beligion  of  a  Plain  Man"  is  as  captivating  as 
a  novel  by  R,  L.  Stevenson,  so  much  of  his  gracious  personality 
is  projected  therein;  the  "Friendship  of  Christ"  is  enthralling 
and  enchanting  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  ordinary  conversation  he  was  afflicted  with  a  slight 
stammer,  which,  we  are  told,  only  added  to  his  charm  of  man- 
ner, but  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  In  the  pulpit 
he  conquered  this  altogether,  and  became  a  preacher  of  great 
power  and  attraction.  Immense  crowds,  like  those  that  in 
France  attended  the  conferences  of  Pere  Felix  and  Pere  Ravig- 
nan,  thronged  the  sacred  edifices  to  hear  his  words,  which 
flowed  from  him  in  a  rapid  torrent  of  earnest  eloquence.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  before  the  sermon  he  suffered  agonies  of 
nervousness,  and  sometimes  even  grew  physically  ill,  but  when 
he  was  in  the  pulpit  a  few  moments  all  such  troublesome  feel- 
ings passed  away.  The  European  war,  of  course,  affected  him 
greatly,  as  it  did  every  Englishman.  But  he  looked  at  it  with 
the  eyes  of  faith,  and  was  not  dismayed.  He  sorrowed,  we 
are  told,  with  those  who  were  bereaved  by  the  conflict,  but 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  war  would  give  multitudes  of 
souls  to  heaven  who  otherwise  would  have  missed  the  road 
altogether.  "All  the  horrors  of  this  war,"  he  said,  "are  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  horrors  of  the  sins  of  a  city  like 
London  in  times  of  peace."  He  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
means  of  purgation  for  the  nations,  and  would  eventually  draw 
all  of  them  closer  to  God. 

Nor  did  he  shirk  his  own  personal  share  of  the  responsi- 
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bilities  of  the  hour.  At  the  very  outset  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  War  Office  as  army  chaplain.  The  idea  of  the  carnage 
and  horror  of  a  battlefield  set  his  fine  and  delicate  nerves  all 
awry,  but  he  conquered  his  fear  and  repulsion.  Frankly  as 
a  child,  he  told  a  friend :  "I  had  a  horrid  day  to-day.  I  volun- 
teered, heard  nothing;  then  suddenly  had  a  wire  asking  me 
where  I  was,  and  where  a  letter  would  find  me.  I  was  con- 
vinced it  was  from  the  War  Office.  Well,  it  was,  but  it  wasn't 
about  that  (his  volunteering).  For  twenty-four  hours  I  was 
terrified,  made  my  last  testament,  wrote  letters.  But  I  did 
not  really  mind,  because  I  had  willed  to  go." 

There  are  many  people  who  have  never  pictured  Mon- 
signor  Benson  in  the  guise  of  a  poet,  and  yet  a  true  poet  he 
was,  and  a  poet  of  great  richness  and  depth.  "Under  cover 
of  poetical  convention,"  says  Wilfred  Meynell,  "he  is  able 
to  bare  himself,  even  if  he  had  not  studied  the  mechanism  of 
poetry  as  his  medium."  I  have  gone  over  his  volume  of  poems, 
and  cannot  find  anything  therein  that  would  lead  me  to  con- 
clude he  had  not  studied  and  mastered  the  mechanism  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme  and  metre.  His  verses  are  very  perfect 
indeed,  and  many  a  more  appreciated  poet  would  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  them.  Mystical  and  introspective  and  "full  of 
the  fires  of  devotion  and  holy  desire,  are  the  poems  included 
in  the  pretty  little  volume,  which  has  already  gone  to  two 
editions.  Hov/  perfect  in  versification,  for  instance,  is  the  fol- 
lowing, and  how  it  reveals  the  processes  and  aspirations  of 
his  soul: 

The  Teresian  Contemplative. 

She  moves  in  tumult,  round  her  lies 

The  silence  of  the  world  of  grace; 
The  twilight  of  our  mysteries 

Shines  like  high  noonday  on  her  face. 
Our  piteous  guesses,  dim  with  fears, 
She  touches,  handles,  sees,  and  hears. 

In  her  all  longings  mix  and  meet, 
Dumb  souls  through  her  are  eloquent; 
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She  feels  the  world  beneath  her  feet 

Thrill  in  a  passionate  Intent; 
Through  her  our  tides  of  feeling  roll, 
And  find  their  God  within  her  soul. 

Her  faith,  the  awful  Face  of  God, 

Brightens  and  blinds  with  utter  light; 
Her  footsteps  fall  where  late  He  trod. 
She  sinks  in  roaring  winds  of  night; 

Cries  to  her  Lord  in  black  despair. 
And  knows,  yet  knows  not.  He  is  there! 

A  willing  sacrifice,  she  takes 

The  burden  of  our  fall  within. 
Holy  she  stands,  while  on  her  breaks 
The  lightning  of  the  wrath  of  sin; 
She  drinks  her  Saviour's  cup  of  pain, 
And,  one  with  Jesus,  thirsts  again! 

Father  Benson  at  once  takes  his  place  with  Newman  and 
Faber  as  a  writer  of  devotional  lyrics  and  hymns.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  much  better  versifier  than  either  of  the  above.  Study 
of  Crashaw  and  Patmore  and  Thompson  gave  him  many  a 
rich  and  striking  and  sonorous  line  and  image;  and  thus  he 
tells  us  of 

"Music  of  water,  song  birds'  melody. 
The  organ  of  Thy  thunder  in  the  air. 
Breath  of  the  rose,  and  beauty  everywhere!" 

Or  in  a  terrible  dream-vision  he  shows  to  our  affrighted  souls 
"the  crumbling  pageantries  of  sleep"  (a  superb  image),  where 

"All   passes! — down   long   corridors 
That  lead  about  this  wilderness. 
Fall  footsteps,  tramping  on  the  floors, 
That  come  from  nowhere  and  are  gone; 
Yet  none  the  less 
I  run  in  panting  terror  on!" 

Several  of  his  most  intimate  and  thrilling  poetic  tributes 
were  dedicated  to  her,  who  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  the 
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Purity  of  Virgins — to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  We  are 
touched  by  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  ' '  Christmas  Carol. ' ' 
Take  this  stanza  as  an  example: 

"One,  a  maid  of  high  degree, 

On  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 
Walking,  walking  wearily. 
'Joseph,  Joseph,  wait  for  me! 

On  the  road  to  Bethlehem!' 
Would  I  had  been  there  to  see. 
Would  I  had  been  there  to  see. 
On  the  road  to  Bethlehem. 
Mary,  Joseph,  pray  for  me!" 

"We  need  not  wonder  that  when  he  died,  Mary's  name  was  on 
his  lips.    His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life. 

Robert  Hugh  Benson  was  always  the  mystic,  the  prophet 
of  the  unseen  and  the  spiritual.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he 
longed  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  separated  him  from  the 
Country  of  Happy  Souls? 

"But,  ah!   dear  Saviour,  human-wise, 

I  yearn  to  pierce  all  mysteries; 

To  catch  Thine  Hands,  to  see  Thine  Eyes, 

When  evening  sounds  begin. 
There,  in  Thy  white  robe  Thou  wilt  wait 
At  dusk  beside  some  orchard  gate. 
And  smile  to  see  me  come  so  late — 

And,  smiling,  call  me  in!       \ 

Never  very  robust,  overwork  hastened  the  end,  and  he  died 
as  he  would  have  wished,  in  harness. 

His  brother,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  gives  us  a  very  touching 
account  of  the  last  scene:  "When  I  entered,  Hugh  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me  with  a  strange  smile,  with  something  triumphant 
in  it,  and  said  in  a  clear,'  natural  voice,  'Arthur,  this  is  the 

end!'    I  knelt  down  near  the  bed He  spoke  once 

more  and  said,  *I  commit  my  soul  to  God,  to  Mary,  and  to 
Joseph.'  ....  The  nurse  said,  'It  is  all  over.'  He  looked 
very  pale  and  boyish  then,  with  wide-open  eyes  and  parted 
lips.    I  kissed  his  hand,  and  went  out  with  Canon  Sharrock, 
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who  said  to  me,  '  It  was  wonderful !  I  have  seen  many  people 
die,  but  no  one  so  easily  and  quickly.'  He  had  been  himself 
to  the  last — no  diminution  of  vigour,  no  yielding,  no  humilia- 
tion; with  all  his  old  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  and  collect- 
edness,  and,  at  the  same  time  I  felt,  with  a  real  adventurous- 
ness — that  is  the  only  word  I  can  use."  And  so  passed  away 
the  gentle  soul  of  Robert  Hugh  Benson  into  the  presence  of 
the  Saviour,  Whom  he  had  loved  and  Who  had  died  for  him. 

He  came  nearer  than  any  other  man,  in  his  writings,  to 
showing  us  glimpses  of  the  mysterious  world  of  spirits  beyond 
the  gates  of  death.  We  can  imagine  him  entering  gaily  and 
adventurously  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  smiling  joyously 
to  find  the  glory  that  ''eye  hath  not  seen,"  so  much  more 
wondrous  and  ineffable  than  anything  even  his  powerful  imagi- 
nation had  conceived. 

There  may  his  priestly  and  princely  soul  rest  forever  in 
peace ! 

THE  REV.  J.  B.  BOLLARD. 
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The  City  of  Everlasting  Peace 

(Written  for  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies.") 

''Vision  of  Peace" — Jerusalem! 

How  gently  to  the  heart's  unrest 
These  words,  like  angel  accents  seem, 

Thy  glories  to  suggest! 

A  holy  calm  is  on  thy  streets. 

The  river  floweth  noiselessly. 
And  tranquil  float  thro'  fair  retreats, 

A  gracious  company. 

For,  tho'  they  sing  and  strike  their  lyres, 
A  hush  is  on  each  happy  sense; 

The  brightest  flame  of  their  desires 
Glows  quiet,  if  intense. 

And  all  their  song  is  full  of  peace. 
And  all  their  peace  is  full  of  God, 

The  soul's  eternal  sin-release, 
A  rapture,  deep  and  broad. 

The  wearing  fret,  the  hurrying  rush 
Of  earth  stir  not  that  life  of  love. 

For,  over  all  a  sacred  hush 
Broods  like  a  nesting  dove. 

Nor  doubt,  nor  fear,  nor  shatter 'd  hopes 
(That  scourged  the  soul  of  Death's  abyss) 

Are  there.  They  form  but  golden  ropes 
Whereby  it  mounts  to  bliss! 

0  peaceful  Home !  how  deep,  how  strong. 
Our  yearning  for  thy  mansions  cool ! 
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How  long,  0  fever  'd  hearts !  how  long 
Must  strife  and  discord  rule? 

How  long  ere  warfare,  parting,  pain, 

Jerusalem,  in  thee  shall  cease? 
Hasten  the  foretaste  of  thy  reign. 

Vision  of  endless  Peace ! 

ELEANOR   e.   DONNELLY. 
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St.  Joseph's  in  Missouri 

3T  is  a  far  cry  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  palatial  building, 
from  the  state  of  privation  in  which  an  oil  light  is  a 
luxury,  to  the  environment  of  the  modern  educational 
institution,  equipped  with  all  that  conduces  to  bodily  comfort 
and  intellectual  advancement.  Yet  this  is  the  history,  in  our 
country,  of  many  of  the  successful  teaching  communities  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  one  of  the  main  halls  of  this  historical  old  building  is 
shown  a  painting  in  oil  of  the  little  log  convent  that  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  heroic  band  of  Sisters  who,  in  1836,  left 
home  and  kindred  in  "La  Belle  France"  to  find  want  and 
hardship  among  a  strange  people  in  a  new  land.  Zeal  for  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  love  for  the  souls  of  their  fel- 
lowmen  made  the  yoke  sweet  and  the  burden  light,  and,  in 
time,  traced  shining  paths  from  the  log  hut  in  the  forest  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hud- 
son, the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  wilds  of 
Arizona  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

If  the  history  of  pioneer  work  is  a  history  of  labour  and 
privation,  it  is  likewise  a  prophecy  of  future  greatness;  for 
it  is  a  record  of  those  wonderful  hidden  virtues  that  are  like 
seed  cast  into  the  earth.  The  seed  dies  that  the  harvest  may 
increase.  There  are  interesting  pages  in  the  annals  of  old  St. 
Joseph's  at  St.  Louis;  pages  telling  of  the  simple  faith  and 
abiding  trust  in  Providence  that  sustained  the  little  band  of 
pioneers  while  the  seed  was  taking  root ;  pages  full  of  inspira- 
tion for  the  two  thousand  devoted  Religious  scattered  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  are  bound,  as  it 
were,  by  chains  of  gold  to  the  Mother  House  at  St.  Joseph's. 
There  are  accounts  of  red-letter  days  in  the  early  '40 's,  as 
momentous  to  the  five  boarders  and  nine  orphans  that  filled 
the  first  log  convent,  as  the  Commencement  of  1915  to  the 
laurel-crowned  graduates,  whose  friends  crowded  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  to  witness  the  closing  of  their  school  days  amid 
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the  splendour  of  lights  and  flowers,  the  fragrance  of  incense, 
and  the  blessings  of  our  holy  Mother  Church. 

June  15th,  1915,  marked  the  seventy-fifth  Commencement 
of  the  Academy,  In  1853  it  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  in  November  of  1913  accredited  to 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  During  the  seventy-five 
years  of  existence  it  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  young  women 
well  equipped  to  take  up  the  battle  of  life.  Many  of  these 
have  returned  to  rest  in  the  branches  of  the  parent  tree ;  and 
from  the  busy  world  comes  back  at  frequent  intervals  the  echo 
of  a  great  work  well  planned  and  nobly  executed  by  the  erst- 
while student  at  St.  Joseph's. 

The  scope  of  the  Academy  has  widened  with  the  increasing 
educational  demands,,  and  it  stands  to-day  fully  equipped  with 
every  facility  necessary  for  acquiring  a  finished  and  refined 
education.  A  well-stocked  library,  a  museum  of  rare  and  in- 
teresting collections,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and 
many  art  treasures,  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  instruct- 
ors. Nor  is  the  domestic  side  of  education  overlooked.  Many 
an  earnest  student  of  Ciceronian  eloquence  finds  relaxation 
for  a  tired  brain  in  the  gentle  art  of  cookery,  and  over  the 
bubbling  kettle  forgets  her  H^Os  but  watches  for  the  boiling 
point  of  the  homely  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
the  poet  Holland  has  idealized  in  "Bitter  Sweet." 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  St.  Joseph's  is  its  beau- 
tiful location.  Situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi, 
its  terraces  slope  down  to  St.  Joseph's  Park,  which  fronts  the 
river.  The  varying  aspects  of  the  Father  of  "Waters  and  the 
play  of  light  across  his  broad  face,  are  a  source  of  delight  to 
the  students  in  their  early  morning  walks  through  the  grounds, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  their  games  during  the  recreation  hours. 
Tennis  and  basketball  courts  provide  vigorous  amusement  in 
fine  weather,  and  a  brilliantly  lighted  court  is  the  scene  of 
gay  promenades  and  skating  parties  in  the  evening. 

Then  there  is  always  the  May  Day  revel  at  Nazareth — 
Nazareth,  beloved  of  Sisters  and  pupils,  the  peaceful  country 
nome,  nestling  among  its  farm  lands  a  few  miles  away.  Here, 
surrounded  by  all  that  can  make  their  declining  years  com- 
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fortable,  the  aged  members  of  the  community,  whose  days  are 
full  and  whose  hands  are  tired,  dwell  in  close  communion  with 
nature  and  nature's  God.  Here  the  students  of  S.  J.  A.  love 
to  gather  on  May  Day,  mingling  their  merry  chatter  with  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  sending  gay  young  voices  floating  out  from 
groves  of  oak  over  the  waving  fields  of  grain  that  seem  to 
bend  in  unison  with  them.  A  visit  is  always  made  to  the  larch 
trees  on  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  splendid  Crucifix 
of  stone.  The  agonized  eyes  of  the  Christ  look  down  upon 
the  numerous  white  headstones  clustered  about  it,  marking 
the  resting  places  of  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and 
have  finished  their  course. 

No  account  of  St.  Joseph's  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  its  Chapel,  a  Romanesque  structure  of  great  beauty. 
Through  double  rows  of  windows  of  pale  rose  and  amber,  the 
chastened  sunlight  falls  upon  altars  and  statues  in  marble  of 
finest  workmanship,  and  the  rose  window  over  the  main 
entrance  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  In  this  chapel  is  the 
celebrated  Martyrs'  Shrine,  which  contains  fourteen  hundred 
relics.  Of  this  number,  eighty  are  large,  first-class  relics,  and 
six  are  entire  bodies  of  martyrs  taken  from  the  catacombs 
under  the  direction  of  Pius  VIL  between  the  years  1801 
and  1807. 

The  first  of  the  relies  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  was  a  large  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
child-martyr,  St.  Aurelia,  which  Pius  IX.,  of  saintly  memory, 
took  from  his  own  private  chapel  and  gave  to  the  Mother- 
General  on  the  occasion  of  her  ofificial  visit  to  Rome  in  1860. 
In  1878  the  collection  was  enriched  through  the  influence  of 
the  Marchesa  Ferrari  and  the  noble  family  of  Savorelli,  in  the 
chapel  of  whose  ancestral  palace  was  a  marvellous  treasury 
of  sacred  relics.  These  generous  patrons  were  instrumental 
in  obtaining  nine  entire  bodies  besides  the  remaining  fourteen 
hundred  relics.  From  the  Savorelli  family  was  obtained  also 
"The  Pieta"  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  occupies  a  prominent 
place  on  the  side  wall  of  the  Martyrs'  Shrine. 

The  bodies  which  rest  in  the  shrine  are  those  of  Sts. 
Berissimo,  Berenice,  and  Discolius,  child-martyrs ;  Sts.  Vincent 
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and  Aurelian,  soldiers,  and  St.  Nerusia  Euticia,  a  young 
Roman  lady.  St.  Discolius  and  St.  Nerusia,  clad  in  the  antique 
Roman  dress  of  rich  brocade  and  gold,  repose  in  recumbent 
postures  in  quaint  sarcophagi  of  rich  wood  and  plate  glass 
at  either  side  of  the  Martyrs'  Altar,  under  which  rest  the 
relics  of  St.  Aurelia.  Two  small  shrines  contain  the  bodies  of 
Sts.  Berissimo  and  Berenice;  while  the  larger  relics  are  en- 
shrined in  niches  in  the  middle  part  of  the  altar.  Two  large, 
tablet-shaped  niches  set  into  the  walls  contain  the  one,  nine 
hundred,  the  other  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  smaller  relics. 
Among  the  latter  are,  besides  many  of  the  first  class,  small 
portions  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Crib,  the 
Pillar  of  the  Scourging,  the  Winding  Sheet,  and  Cords. 

The  three  remaining  bodies  are  in  the  different  Provincial 
Houses  of  the  Congregation — that  of  St.  Irenus  in  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  St.  Theodora,  in  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  St.  Liberatus,  in  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

At  each  of  the  Provincial  Houses,  as  well  as  at  the  Mother 
Plouse,  is  maintained  a  novitiate  in  which  the  young  members 
of  the  community  are  trained.  The  period  of  probation  before 
receiving  the  habit  of  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph  is  six  months, 
and  two  years  of  noviceship  are  required  before  being  admit- 
ted to  the  first  vows.  Another  period  of  five  years  must  elapse 
before  the  final  vows  are  taken.  During  the  first  two  and  a 
half  years  the  novice  is  grounded  in  the  exercises  of  the 
spiritual  life. 

Thus,  in  hundreds  of  convents,  sister  institutions,  and 
counterparts  of  St.  Joseph's,  the  work  of  God  goes  on  silently 
day  by  day,  uninterrupted  by  the  clamour  of  the  busy  world 
without ;  and  day  by  day  is  the  truth  made  clearer  to  the  eyes 
of  faith:  "More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
world  dreams  of." 
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A  Kaleidoscope. 

'Twas  Soeur  Therese,  who  loved  Thee  well 

(Some  day  111  love  Thee  so,  I  hope), 
Who  said  our  actions  made  for  Thee, 

Dear  Child,  a  toy  kaleidoscope. 
If  such  be  so,  methinks  that  Thou 

Must  .laugh  with  glee  when  Thou  dost  gaze 
In  through  the  eye-piece  of  my  soul. 

Where  lie  portrayed  life's  magic  ways. 
In  Picture  Number  One  I  stand 

All  wreathed  in  smiles,  my  heart  is  gay; 
An  hour 's  turn  and  Picture  Two 

Reveals  me  just  the  other  way. 
In  Picture  Three  I  kneel  at  prayer, 

My  soul  is  bathed  in  fervour's  glow. 
Thy  fingers  turn  Time's  fickle  wheel. 

My  heart  is  cold,  my  spirits  low. 
All  zealous  now,  no  thought  of  self, 

I  seek  to  draw  all  hearts  to  Thee ; 
Another  turn,  and  all  my  thoughts 

Are  centred  back  on  wretched  "me." 
Thus,  one  by  one,  the  pictures  pass 

Before  Thine  Eyes,  till  all  are  done ; 
Thou  givest  then  one  last  quick  turn. 

And  all  life's  pictures  blend  in  one. 
I  used  to  grieve,  my  days  were  filled 

With  mingled  sorrow,  joy,  and  hope. 
But  now  I'm  glad,  if  Thou  art  pleased, 

Sweet  Child,  with  Thy  Kaleidoscope. 

S.  M.  ST.  J. 


Very  Rp:v.  Dkan  Hauris. 
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A  Notable  and  Charming  Book 

SEAN  HARRIS,  of  Toronto,  has  made  a  few  mistakes  in 
the  publication  of  his  recent  book,  *' Travel-Talks, " 
which  should  be  remedied  in  the  second  edition.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel  that  has  fallen  in 
my  way  since  Mrs,  Hugh  Fraser  gave  us  her  ''Letters  From 
Japan."  It  deserves  to  be  set  forth  to  the  public  in  the  hand- 
some form  which  the  publishers  accorded  the  ''Letters  From 
Japan."  Dean  Harris  has  given  his  jewel  too  modest  a  set- 
ting. The  publishers  should  have  been  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.;  the  presses  and  types  should  have  been  provided  by 
DeVinne;  and  the  title  should  have  been  less  literal,  more 
obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  picturesque;  for  example,  "The 
Trails  of  the  Southern  Desert."  The  actual  title  covers  too 
much  ground,  and  from  long  use  now  connotes  the  trivial; 
whereas  in  these  charming  pages  not  one  is  lower  than  the 
important  and  the  romantic.  I  happen  to  know  from  a  brief 
but  splendid  experience  in  the  American  desert,  that  stretches 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  California  border  through  El  Paso 
and  Tucson,  how  accurately  and  richly  Dean  Harris  has  des- 
cribed that  wonderful  section.  He  has  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring to  the  pages  of  his  book  the  sense  of  mystery,  the  impel- 
ling charm,  the  haunting  romance,  which  the  desert  begets  in 
all  beholders,  and  for  which  there  is  no  explanation.  Once 
seen,  it  haunts  the  beholder,  and  he  must  see  it  again. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  any  scribbler  can  write  a 
book  of  travel,  just  as  any  well-informed  college  graduate 
can  edit  a  newspaper.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  write  down  what 
one  has  actually  seen.  Readers  of  books  of  travel  take  up 
the  most  recent  with  that  feeling,  but  in  ten  pages  they  can 
tell  whether  the  author  is  just  a  scribbler  or  a  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser.  The  very  first  chapter  in  Dean  Harris'  book  catches 
the  attention  of  the  experienced  with  its  hint  of  coming  glories 
in  the  Gran  Barranca,  and  its  telling  description  of  Sonora 
and  the  Yaqui  Indians.  After  the  chapter  there  is  nothing  left 
for  the  reader  but  to  go  right  on  to  the  finish,  wondering  at 
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times  if  such  descriptions  of  places  and  people  can  be  true  to 
life,  if  the  charm  is  in  the  thing  or  in  the  narrative,  if  one 
could  be  enchanted  and  hypnotized  by  the  reality  as  by  the 
tale.  I  can  bear  witness  that  the  enchantment  is  really  in  the 
desert,  but  not  everyone  who  has  seen  the  desert  can  impart 
the  enchantment  in  language.  That  Dean  Harris  has  woven 
it  into  his  book  is  the  reason  why  I  am  calling  the  attention 
of  discriminating  readers  to  its  beauty. 

He  leads  us  in  the  first  section  through  the  country,  the 
history,  the  hearts  of  the  Yaqui  Indians.  It  is  not  mere  history, 
nor  mere  description,  nor  a  pleasant  confection  of  both,  so 
dear  to  professional  writers  who  know  their  public.  These 
two  elements  are  used  to  illuminate  the  struggle  of  a  wild 
people  to  preserve  their  wildness,  their  territory,  and  their 
freedom  against  a  conscienceless  civilization.  The  sublime 
scenery  of  Sonora  is  but  the  background  for  the  tragedy,  and 
the  stage  set  by  nature  for  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  strong 
race.  Both  the  poetic  and  dramatic  instinct  are  so  strong  in 
the  writer  that  his  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  Yaqui 
Indians  would  serve  as  the  scenario  for  a  poem,  a  novel,  or 
a  play.  When  the  reader  has  finished  the  "Yaqui  Trail,"  he 
has  not  merely  glimpsed  the  scenery  of  Sonora  and  learned 
the  history  of  a  savage  people,  he  has  also  been  gripped  by 
their  tragic  struggle,  and  leaves  the  sublime  scene  in  tears. 
Dean  Harris'  knowledge  of  certain  sciences  relating  to  the 
different  countries  enables  him  to  make  necessary  and  inter- 
esting explanations  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  which  deepen 
the  impression.  This  knowledge  is  unobtrusive,  without  parade 
and  yet  without  apology,  strikingly  used  and  very  effective. 

In  the  second  section  the  reader  is  led  into  the  land  of 
the  so-called  Digger  Indians,  the  long  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. Descriptions  of  this  corner  of  the  world  are  not  many 
and  not  popular,  leaving  to  most  people  the  belief  that  nothing 
lives  there  worth  description.  Yet  the  hundred  pages  devoted 
to  it  by  Dean  Harris  have  all  the  colour,  incident,  romance, 
and  character  of  an  ideal  novel.  I  suspect  that  the  author 
has  both  the  qualities  and  the  inclination  of  the  novelist.  They 
appear  in  the  effective  presentation  of  his  narrative,  in  the 
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use  of  conversation,  interview,  local  stories,  in  that  variety 
which  is  really  the  texture  of  the  novel.  In  this  section  the 
poor  Indian  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  theme  is  the  suc- 
cessful labour  of  the  missionary  in  lifting  the  hero  out  of  his 
savagery  into  the  sweet  land  of  Christian  faith,  order,  and 
decency.  The  scene  is  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  horror,  the  characters  are  priests,  soldiers 
and  citizens,  and  the  incidents  vary  according  to  the  charac- 
ters and  conditions.  "What  a  tremendous  romance  Dumas  or 
Hugo  or  Sienkiewicz  could  weave  out  of  the  missionary  ven- 
ture among  the  Digger  Indians !  Dean  Harris  has  provided 
every  detail  of  the  main  outline.  The  scenario  is  prepared ;  it 
would  merely  be  necessary  to  get  the  minute  details  which 
made  up  the  daily  life  of  the  missionary  and  his  people. 

The  local  tales  of  the  Wailing  Woman  and  the  Vaca  de 
Lumbre,  of  the  deaths  in  the  desert,  of  the  experiences  of  Don 
Estaban  Guiteras,  are  charming  beyond  words,  and  told  with 
a  simplicity  as  necessary  to  such  tales  as  breath  to  the  body. 
Their  novelty  is  so  impressive,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  country  so  rare,  that  even  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of 
Mrs.  Fraser  on  Japan  fade  a  little  before  this  triumph  of 
colour.  As  among  the  Yaquis,  the  note  of  tragedy  is  prominent, 
because  Mexican  graft  could  not  afford  the  continuation  of 
the  missions,  the  Fathers  were  expelled,  and  the  Digger  Indian 
returned  to  his  swamp,  also  to  that  condition  which  begot  the 
American  saying,  "There  is  no  good  Indian,  but  a  dead  one." 
This  section  is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  ordinary  objection  of 
the  materialist,  that  missionaries  would  do  better  to  leave  the 
savage  to  his  nakedness  of  bond,  mind,  heart,  and  aspiration 
than  to  turn  him  into  a  feeble  Christian.  The  labour  of  the 
priests  among  the  Digger  Indians  proved  two  things — that 
man  can  raise  his  savage  brother  to  the  Christian  ideal,  and 
that  the  savage  will  prize  the  elevation.  The  missionary 
achievement  in  Lower  California  added  a  splendid  chapter  to 
the  history  of  civilization,  rebuked  the  exploiters  of  the  savage 
world,  and  stamped  the  insurrectionary  Mexican  Government, 
which  destroyed  the  missions,  with  peculiar  infamy.     If  the 
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Digger  fell  back  into  the  swamp  and  to-day  leads  a  vile  and 
precarious  existence,  Mexico  of  the  atheists  is  to  blame. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  volume  Dean  Harris  begins  the 
narrative  with  these  words:  "I  am  filled  with  amazement 
and  admiration  for  the  wonderful  creations  of  God  made  mani- 
fest in  the  strange  configuration  of  this  land  and  in  the  marvels 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  time.  Dante  Aligherie,  when  he 
breathed  his  last  in  the  picturesque  capital  of  the  Exarchate, 
died  five  hundred  and  seventy  years  too  soon.  If  he  were 
living  to-day  and  travelled  across  this  land  of  wonders,  he 
would  have  seen  upon  the  earth  a  region  where  Purgatory, 
Hell,  and  Heaven  had  conspired  to  produce  a  bewildering 
viascope  of  all  that  is  weird,  terrible,  and  awe-inspiring,  side 
by  side  with  the  beautiful,  the  marvelous,  and  the  romantic. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Sonora,  in  the  Eepublic  of 
Mexico,  to  which  geographically  and  ethnographically  Arizona 
belongs,  there  is  not  on  the  continent  of  America,  perhaps  not 
in  the  world,  a  land  as  full  to  repletion  with  all  that  is  fascinat- 
ing in  nature  and  startling  to  man."  This  is  the  keynote  of 
the  author's  strain.  He  has  made  a  splendid  effort  to  incar- 
nate in  his  book  the  feelings  which  overpowered  him  as  he  rode 
for  thirty  days  through  scenes  that  rivalled  the  heights  and 
depths  and  horrors  of  Dante's  invented  world. 

Probably  no  writer  would  really  care  to  transfer  such 
scenes  into  language  that  would  match  the  scenes.  The  effort 
would  either  strain  expression  or  strain  credulity.  Dean  Harris 
has  succeeded,  however,  in  impressing  the  most  careless  with 
the  treasures  of  beauty  in  these  almost  forgotten  regions.  He 
leads  us  through  the  scenic  wonders  of  Arizona,  through  the 
Painted  Desert,  across  the  Petrified  Forest,  along  the  Grand 
Canyon;  he  describes  the  Moqui  life  and  discusses  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  it;  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  early  mis- 
sionary and  explorer ;  he  lingers  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  past;  he  gives  interesting  sketches  of  Tucson,  a 
city  set  in  the  desert ;  he  describes  with  sympathy  the  consump- 
tive camps,  where  thousands  fight  the  deadly  tuberculosis;  he 
displays  the  vegetable  life  of  the  desert,  where  the  ordinary 
eye  sees  nothing  but  sand;  and  when  the  last  chapters    are 
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reached  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  through  deserts  one 
has  been  travelling,  so  varied,  so  aetive,  so  richly-hued  is  the 
life  described.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  of  the  past 
fifty  years  has  shown  that  the  so-called  desert  is  merely  nature 
gone  wild,  like  the  Digger  Indian.  When  the  civilized  man 
arrives  and  turns  upon  the  arid  sands  the  water  which  accident 
or  tragedy  has  driven  away,  the  desert  begins  to  blossom  with 
a  primitive  force  and  prodigality.  When  the  railroad  opens 
up  markets,  the  desert  fills  them  with  precious  stones,  precious 
minerals,  and  harvests. 

From  the  lazy  materialists  no  one  then  hears  the  objection 
that  the  desert  should  be  left  to  its  savage  simplicity.  Develop- 
ing the  soil  and  the  mine  is  a  far  different  matter  from  develop- 
ing the  heart  of  a  savage.  The  poets  hymn  the  miner  and 
the  farmer,  and  leave  the  missionary  to  silence  and  obscurity. 
Dean  Harris  has  hymned  the  deeds  of  the  patient  missionaries, 
whose  beautiful  work  faded  before  the  usurped  power  of 
materialism  rampant  in  the  State.  The  pathos  of  the  book  is 
as  strong  as  its  descriptive  power.  The  volume  is  altogether 
too  brief  for  so  much  interest,  beauty,  charm,  and  power.  I 
do  think  that  the  author  should  seek  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  number  of  chapters,  and  then  to  place  his  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  publishers,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  as  noble 
a  dress  as  its  matter  deserves.  Recently  Appleton  &  Co. 
brought  out  a  volume  on  South  American  life  and  scenery 
and  history  by  a  writer  gifted,  like  Dean  Harris,  with  the 
novelist's  power  of  description  and  presentation.  It  made  a 
fine  impression,  because  it  reached  an  audience  worthy  of  its 
power  and  beauty.  The  publishers  gave  it  every  advantage, 
the  reviewers  were  interested  and  impressed,  and  it  reached 
its  public  in  royal  style.  For  this  reason  I  have  said  that  the 
author  has  presented  his  book  too  modestly  in  title  and  form. 
The  American  public  has  been  fed  too  long  on  ostentation 
to  be  able  to  detect  merit  in  the  simple  or  in  simplicity.  Apart 
from  these  contentions,  the  fact  stands  that  Dean  Harris  has 
produced  a  most  delightful  book  of  travel,  and  has  opened 
up  a  field  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Catholic  writers. 

THE  REV.  DR.  JOHN  TALBOT  SMITH. 
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,Otouacha  on  Georgian  Bay 

I  stand  in  silent  rapture  fond 

And  watch  the  gentle  ripples  play, 

And  see  the  gulls  fly  from  the  land 
To  skim  across  the  sunlit  bay ; 

There  behold  the  merry  blue  wave, 

With  borrowed  light  from  regions  o'er, 

Dancing,  flirting  wit  hthe  sunshine. 
Then  running  to  embrace  the  shore. 

There  is  a  leafy  bower  near 
Where  sunlight  casts  a  golden  sheen. 

And  zephyrs  play  at  hide-and-seek 

'Mid  leaves  of  red,  and  gold,  and  green 

Breezes  perfumed  by  the  cedar 

Waft  their  fragrance  to  this  bower; 

Wondrous  insects  buzzing  ever 
Cull  the  sweetness  of  the  flower. 

Music  comes  from  bay  and  woodland. 
Glad  songsters  on  the  morning  breeze 

Join  the  Huron  maidens  singing 

From  mystic  haunts  among  the  trees. 

Shades  of  Indian  nomads  bold 

Steal  from  out  the  dusky  glen, 
Mingle  with  the  pine  trees'  shadow, 

Answer — and  are  gone  again. 

Here  beside  the  lapping  water. 

Soothed  with  songs  by  nature  sung. 

Sweet  content  doth  reign  about  me. 
Life  is  careless,  my  heart  is  young. 

THE  REV.  A.  T.  CLANCY. 


at 
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A  Singer  and  Her  Songs 

"The  pen  that  writes  on  the  soul  of  a  child  has 
engraven  upon  an  immortal  tablet." — Eleanor  C. 
Donnelly. 

.  I  HE  poet  is  the  most  harmless  person  on  earth.  He  carries 
II  no  weapon  save  his  golden  harp,  upon  which  he  plays 
his  songs  for  the  poor  children  of  men.  His  song  has 
been  heard  in  the  high  courts  of  the  nations,  upon  the  battle- 
field, in  peace  and  in  war,  in  times  of  plenty  and  in  times  of 
want,  and  it  has  always  been  listened  to  with  rapt  ears.  When 
the  poor  soul  of  humanity  wanted  courage  in  some  dark  hour 
of  despair,  it  was  his  voice  spoke  the  helpful  word,  and  when 
Hope  lay  dying,  struck  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate,  he  came 
with  a  message  that  helped  and  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the 
lonely  watchers  grouped  along  life's  darksome  way.  On  all 
occasions  and  in  all  places,  from  the  aplha  of  time,  high-pur- 
posed men  and  women  have  been  busy  going  across  the  lands, 
carrying  their  golden  harps  contentedly,  and  singing  out  the 
strong,  noble  songs  that  stirred  within.  And  they  have  done 
more,  for  has  not  Goldsmith  written  somewhere  that  "inno- 
cently to  amuse  the  imagination  in  this  dream  of  life  is 
wisdom  ? " 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  the  author  of  over  thirty  volumes 
of  verse  and  prose,  is  one  of  the  few  poets  living  in  America 
to-day  who  has  won  the  world 's  gratitude  by  this  ministration. 
"Great  men,  great  events,  great  epochs,"  some  one  has  said, 
"grow  as  we  recede  from  them,  and  the  rate  at  which  they 
grow  in  the  estimation  of  men  is  in  some  sort  a  measure  of 
their  greatness."  What  place  of  honour  the  future  will  allow 
Miss  Donnelly  in  her  cherished  temple  we  cannot  know,  but 
then  it  will  be  an  honourable  one,  for  the  grand,  living  Pre- 
sent has  already  handed  her  the  laurel  wreath  of  greatness. 
To-day,  she  stands  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic  woman-poets 
in  America. 

Eleanor  Cecilia  Donnelly  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
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the  last  century  in  Philadelphia,  as  she  herself  states  in  one 
of  her  poems : 

"Within  the  sound,  the  magic  spell 
Of  blessed  Independence  Bell, 

And  Continental  echoes  sweet." 

She  was  the  sixth  child  of  the  lamented  and  much  respect- 
ed Dr.  Philip  Carroll  and  Catherine  Gavin  Donnelly.  Her 
father  was  a  noble,  earnest,  refined  Irishman  from  ''Sweet 
Tyrone."  Like  many  a  one  of  his  profession,  he  died  a  martyr 
at  the  post  of  duty,  having  contracted  typhus  fever  from  a 
patient  whom  he  visited  on  his  rounds  of  mercy.  Her  mother 
was  one  of  those  white-souled  women  of  whom  Joaquin  Miller, 
the  California  poet,  sings  so  tenderly  in  his  little  classic,  ' '  The 
Bravest  Battle."  She  remained  a  widow  until  her  death,  in 
1887,  her  whole  love  centred  upon  that  group  of  noble  sons 
and  daughters,  within  her  own  charmed  family  circle.  Her 
home,  it  is  said,  was  a  veritable  abode  of  the  arts.  Painting, 
music,  and  poesy  lived  very  close  to  that  mother-heart  in 
those  early,  sweet,  gray  days.  All  her  daughters  were  talented 
musicians,  Eliza,  Phillipa,  and  Eleanor  having  studied  the  art 
of  singing  under  the  best  masters.  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter, 
was  a  gifted  pianist  and  organist.  The  sisters  often  appeared 
before  Philadelphia  audiences,  and  by  their  gratuitous  efforts 
realized  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  charities. 
For  fifteen  years  Eleanor  was  the  leading  contralto  in  the 
choirs  of  Philadelphia,  but  she  was  not  able  to  follow  up  her 
devotion  to  vocal  music  on  account  of  a  bronchial  affection. 

Only  one  other  of  the  family  beside  Eleanor  has  achieved 
success  in  the  kingdom  of  letters — ^her  brother,  the  late  Hon- 
ourable Ignatius  Donnelly,  at  one  time  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Minnesota.  His  imposing  figure  was  often  seen  in  the  legis- 
lative halls,  and  his  voice  was  often  raised  in  the  defence  of 
right  and  justice.  He  was,  furthermore,  the  author  of  such 
works  as  "Atlantis,"  ''Caesar's  Column,"  "Ragnarok," 
"Doctor  Huguet,"  but  his  fame  undoubtedly  rests  on  his 
scholarly,  massive  contribution  to  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  con- 
troversy, known  as  "The  Great  Cryptogram." 
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Ignatius  and  Eleanor  lived  close  together  in  their  young 
days.  They  spent  many  hours  in  the  study;  the  brother,  re- 
cognizing the  poetic  talent  of  his  sister,  taught  her  her  first 
lessons  in  versification.  "One  of  my  earliest  recollections," 
says  Miss  Donnelly,  "is  of  going  to  my  elder  brother's  study 
to  be  trained  in  the  occult  mysteries  of  metre.  "What  can  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten  know  of  prosody  or  poetic  feet?  Yet  I 
have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  standing — a  tiny  girl — by 
Ignatius'  writing-table,  and  being  shown  by  him  with  great 
kindness  and  patience  how  to  reckon  on  my  fingers  the  correct 
number  of  syllables  in  a  given  line."  In  a  short  time,  the  little 
child-singer's  productions  appeared  in  the  poet's  corner  of 
a  certain  child  paper.  Here  is  a  poem  that  was  written  and 
printed  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  With  the  appearance 
of  "A  Little  Girl's  Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  she  openly 
dedicated  her  pen,  even  in  those  first  days,  to  God,  His  blessed 
Mother,  the  saints,  and  the  angels : 

"Sweet  Virgin  Mary, 

Oh!  watch  over  me; 
Guide  my  bark  safely 

Through  Lifes'  troubled  sea. 

And  when  in  sorrow 

List  to  my  prayer; 
Cherish  me,  love  me. 

With  motherly  care. 

And  should  I  wander 

Prom  truth  and  from  right, 
Lead  me,  O  Mary, 

Through  Sin's  gloomy  night. 

Teach  me  to  love  Him 

Who  died  for  mankind; 
Teach  me  to  banish 

Self-love  from  my  mind. 

Be  with  me,  Mother, 

At  the  hour  of  death — 
'Jesus  and  Mary!' 

Shall  be  my  last  breath." 

A  more  ambitious  effort,  which  attracted  some  attention, 
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was  her  poem,  "A  Child  of  Care,"  written  a  few  years  later. 
When  but  nine  years  old,  the  precocious  Eleanor  also  carried 
off  the  prize  for  literary  composition  in  a  competition  of  two 
hundred  pupils.  Her  clesest  rival  was  her  elder  sister,  Eliza, 
but  the  scale  descended  in  her  favour,  chiefly  .because  she 
was  "such  a  baby  of  a  poet." 

As  Miss  Donnelly  grew  into  girlhood,  she  began  to  work 
with  Rev.  Father  Sorin,  C.S.C.  (cousin  of  Hon.  James  Gillespie 
Blaine  and  first  editor  of  the  "Ave  Maria").  Her  pen  did 
much  in  those  days  to  bring  the  "Ave  Maria"  to  a  high  lit- 
erary standard.  In  like  manner  she  did  service  for  the  "Mes- 
senger of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  then  edited  by  the  scholarly 
Rev.  B.  Sestini,  S.J.  Later  on,  she  laboured  with  the  late  Rev. 
Augustine  Wirth,  O.S.B.,  assistant  editor  of  the  magazine 
known  as  "Nova  et  Vetera" — a  publication  intended  chiefly 
for  the  clergy.  At  one  time,  she  was  also  first  editor  of  the 
magazine,  "Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,"  and  associate-editor 
of  the  "Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard." 

From  the  day  on  which  Eleanor  Donnelly  first  took  up 
her  pen  to  write  seriously,  she  felt  within  her  own  heart  that 
she  had  a  message  to  deliver.  One  day,  not  long  ago,  she 
remarked  somewhat  sweetly  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch: 
"  'The  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth'  has  been  my 
watchword — my  'tessera,"  for  I  can  never  understand  other- 
wise than  that  God's  gifts  have  been  bestowed  upon  us  for 
the  furtherance  of  His  glory  and  the  good  of  souls;  but  we 
of  the  household  of  the  Faith  are  called  to  higher  and  holier 
things- — to  that  instructing  others  unto  justice,  the  reward 
of  which  shall  be  'to  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity.'  " 

Could  poet  have  come  with  a  nobler,  more  Christ-like  mis- 
sion ?  And  through  all  the  years  of  her  activity,  hers  has  been 
a  noble  pen,  dipped  ever  in  the  very  heart 's  blood  of  her  Faith. 
And  the  sick  and  tired  and  sad  children  look  up  to  her  from 
life's  desolate  streets,  for  strength  and  prayer,  and,  for  the 
time,  in  fancy  walk  across  the  open,  sunny  fields  with  God 
and  His  Mother,  and  enter  dim-lighted  cathedrals  and  feel  the 
touch  of  a  saint's  purifying  hand  upon  their  longing,  thirsting 
souls.     "You  come  hot  and  tired  from  the  day's  battle,  and 
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this  sweet  minstrel  sings  to  you."  This  is  what  Thackeray 
said  of  Cowper,  but  the  lines  are  more  applicable  to  this  sweet, 
consoling  voice  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

In  these  Ibsen  and  Lemaitre  days,  with  their  materialistic 
tendencies,  it  is  refreshing  to  the  soul  to  discover  the  resonant, 
cheerful.  Christian  key-note  in  all  Miss  Donnelly's  singing. 
She  is  always  cheerful,  always  glad.  She  seems  to  draw  heaven 
very  near  to  this  poor,  sad  old  earth.  At  times  her  muse 
takes  one  back  to  Father  Eyan,  but  she  is  always  more  buoyant 
than  the  poet-priest  of  the  South.  Then,  too,  she  has  been 
called  the  ' '  Adelaide  Proctor  of  America, ' '  but  eminent  critics 
have  set  her  on  a  higher  pedestal — thinking  her  far  superior 
to  her  English  sister.  True,  that  they  both  worked  along 
similar  lines,  but  Miss  Donnelly  is  always  more  optimistic, 
more  hopeful  and  tender.  Charles  J.  O'Malley,  that  charming 
Catholic  poet  and  critic,  of  whom  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
wrote  that  ''he  was  the  greatest  living  word-painter  writing 
English,"  said  at  one  time  that  Miss  Donnelly  "sings  with 
the  tenderness  of  Longfellow,  and  the  grace  of  Aldrich.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  select  a  dozen  poems  from  her  pen 
that  would  rank  with  a  like  number  by  the  author  of  'Evange- 
line.' "  And,  surely,  Mr.  O'Malley  was  fit  to  judge,  for  there 
was  not  a  man  in  America  "so  full  of  books  and  literary 
things"  as  the  gentleman  who  suddenly  laid  down  his  pen  in 
the  New  World  sanctum. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan  also  pays  her  glowing  tribute  in  his 
magnificent  artistic  poem,  "The  Silent  Undertone,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  her : 

"How  blind  we  are,  how  deaf,  how  void  of  sense^- 
The  finer  sense  that  sees  the  good  around. 
That  hears  the  angels  when  there  is  no  sound, 

Finds  silence  music,  music  eloquence. 

Ah,  If  we  knew  ('tis  seeing  through  a  wall) 
The  golden  art  which  the  great  Poet  gave 
In  Arden's  forest  to  his  Jacques  the  grave, 

Of  hearing  soundless  words  and  good  in  all. 

We  would  be  wiser  in  God's  little  things — 

Things  grand  and  sweet  beyond  mere  human  speech, 
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So  when  an  angel  came  within  our  reach 
We'd  hear  the  benediction  of  his  wings. 

In  olden  times  men  strove  to  pierce  the  cloud. 
To  find  in  sad  sea  waves  the  longing  signs 
Of  wailing  ghosts;  and  Argus'  many  eyes 

In  peacocks'  tails;  finding  a  nameless  crowd 

Of  giants  and  pigmies;  Daphne  hid  her  face 
In  the  green  laurel,  fauns  and  satyrs  wild 
With  Bacchantes  the  wine-hued  hours  beguiled, 

And  dreams  and  fancy  peopled  every  place. 

But  Pan  is  dead,  and  Syrix  near  the  stream 
Within  her  reedy  cell  no  longer  lives, 
And  now  to  you  our  Mother  Nature  gives 

The  grace  to  hear  God's  tone  in  life's  swift  dream. 

How  blind,  how  dull,  how  helpless  we; 

The  angels  come,  and  when  they  go  away, 

We  feel  a  cold  change  in  our  April  day. 
We  know  not  they  were  near:  we  cannot  see." 

Judge  Daniel  J.  Donohoe,  that  virile  Connecticut  singer 
whose  name  one  sees  frequently  in  the  magazines,  calls  her 
"A  Poet  of  Fair  Visions,"  in  some  dedicatory  verses:  - 

'"Poring  upon  thy  magic  page,  I  hear 

A  swelling  sound  of  tender  melodies — 
Voicings  of  Paradisal  choruses. 
And  strains  that  bear  the  soul  from  earth-born  fear 
To  that  pure  region  of  perpetual  cheer, 

Where  hope  and  love  wake  stainless  memories 

Of  holy  eld,  in  blithsome  harmonies. 
Soothing,  with  dreamful  charm,  the  ravished  ear. 

Dear  poet  of  fair  visions,  let  thy  voice 
Still  sound  among  the  shadows,  sweet  and  cool 
As  odors  from  white  roses  thy  song's  breath; 
World-weary  hearts  shall  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
And  sin-worn  souls,  no  longer  sorrowful. 

Shall  bless  the  guide  that  leads  them  out  of  death." 

Like  Adelaide  Proctor,  Miss  Donnelly  has  often  used  her 
pen  for  the  safe  of  "sweet  charity."    Her  volume,  "Legend 
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of  the  Best  Beloved,"  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  Famine  Fund,  and  her  ''Crowned  With  Stars,"  to  aid 
in  placing  a  statue  of  our  Lady,  crowned  with  electric  stars, 
on  the  dome  of  Notre  Dame  University.  In  1873,  Lippincott 
&  Co.  published  Miss  Donnelly's  first  volume  of  verse,  "Out 
of  Sweet  Solitude,"  which  immediately  won  favour  with  the 
critics.  Then  followed  the  "Legend  of  the  Best  Beloved" 
and  "Domus  Dei."  Others  of  her  published  volumes  are: 
"Crowned  With  Stars,"  "Conversion  of  St.  Augustine," 
"Children  of  the  Golden  Sheaf,"  "A  Tuscan  Magdalen." 
"Rhyme  of  the  Friar  Stephen."  "Prince  Ragnol,"  "Christian 
Carols  of  Love  and  Faith,"  "A  Garland  of  Festival  Songs" 
(with  music),  "Little  Compliments  of  the  Season,"  and 
"Hymns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  in  two  volumes.  The  latter 
have  had  an  extensive  sale  all  over  the  world  as  far  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  Miss  Don- 
nelly's beautiful  poem,  "Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel,"  fur- 
nished Longfellow  with  his  theme  for  "The  Legend  Beautiful," 
written  eight  years  later.  Anent  this.  Miss  Donnelly  remarks, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "In  reply  to  your  queries  anent  my 
'Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel,'  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I 
wrote  the  poem  eight  years  before  Mr.  Longfellow  published 
his  'Legend  Beautiful.'  I  cannot  recall  where  I  first  met  the 
theme — could  it  have  been  in  Rodriguez's  'Christian  Perfec- 
tion'? That  was  a  darling  book  of  mine,  read  and  re-read 
with  ever-increasing  interest.  From  it  I  drew  my  legend  of 
the  'Two  Guests  of  the  Abbot  Paphnucius.'  I  published  my 
'Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel'  in  the  'Continental  Monthly,  then 
published  in  New  York  by  Charles  Leland  (Hans  Breitmann). 
It  was  a  secular  magazine,  and  could,  therefore,  have  been 
seen  by  Mr.  Longfellow  more  easily  than  if  it  had  been  a 
Catholic  periodical.  Indeed,  I  have  learned  from  a  personal 
friend  that  a  priest  (temporarily  resident  in  Boston)  once 
told  him  that  when  some  one  spoke  to  Mr.  Longfollow  of  the 
similiarity  between  my  'Vision'  and  his  'Legend,'  he  admitted 
that  he  might  have  seen  my  poem  and  retained  some  impres- 
sion of  it.    The  priest  further  added  that  the  great  poet  said 
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that  he  bought  anything  he  could  get  of  Miss  Donnelly's 
writings.'  As  you  will  note,  in  comparing  the  two  poems,  Mr. 
Longfellow  reproduces,  text-like,  in  his  opening  lines,  almost 
word  for  word  the  closing  lines  of  my  'Vision.'  His  very  use 
of  the  word  'vision'  in  his  'Legend'  is,  of  itself,  significant — 
that  word,  as  you  know,  having  a  mystical  force  with  Catholics 
unknown  to  those  outside  of  the  faith.  It  was,  in  fact,  my 
own  characterization  of  what  the  friar  saw,  and  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's capitalization  of  the  word  would  seem  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  its  origin.  Again,  there  is  a  sort  of  argument — an 
antithesis  in  the  'Legend'  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  description  of 
the  Lord's  personality — as  though  he  contrasted  his  version 
of  the  story  with  mine.  ...  I  will  only  add  that  I  was  a 
young  writer,  comparatively  unknown  outside  of  Catholic 
circles,  when  I  first  published  my  '  Vision, '  and,  therefore,  had 
no  courage  to  question  the  great  singer  of  Boston  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  curious  similarity  between  his  poem  and  mine." 

No  one  would  like  to  accuse  Longfellow  of  plagiarism, 
for,  as  Solomon  declares,  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  but,  undoubtedly,  his  eyes  had  seen  and  read  Miss  Don- 
nelly's "Vision"  at  some  time  or  other  before  he  produced 
his  "Legend,"  or  he  would  not  have  opened  his  poem  with 
almost  the  same  identical  lines  with  which  she  closes  hers. 
The  "Boston  Commonwealth,"  after  "The  Legend  Beautiful" 
appeared,  printed  the  poem  side  by  side  with  Miss  Donnelly's 
"Vision,"  remarking  that  they  revealed  "an  identity  of 
thought  and  similiarity  of  expression  which  are  singular." 
Dr.  E-.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  Miss  Don- 
nelly's reviewers,  also  remarked  that  "Longfellow's  'Vision' 
resembles  a  statue  carved  from  cold  marble,  whilst  the  'Vision' 
is  like  an  old  painting  in  which  warmth  of  imagination,  artistic 
vigour,  and  tenderness  of  colour  and  expression  combine  to 
make  the  picture  lifelike." 

In  passing,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Miss  Don- 
nelly has  also  been  honoured  in  a  special  way  by  Rome.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  Pope  Leo's  Golden  Jubilee,  her  pen  was  chosen 
to  write  the  ' '  Ode. ' '  In  1893,  she  read  her  poem, ' '  The  Catholic 
Wife  and  Mother,"  before  the  World's  Congress  of  Repre- 
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sentative  Women  in  Chicago.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
she  appeared  before  the  Catholic  Columbian  Congress  with  a 
paper  on  "Woman's  Work  in  Literature."  Her  much  admired 
ode,  "The  Drama  Spiritualized,"  was  read  by  request  before 
the  Convention  in  the  Woman's  Building  of  the  Cotton  States 
and  International  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  26th, 
1895. 

In  the  field  of  prose  Miss  Donnelly  has  also  established 
for  herself  an  enviable  reputation.  Her  only  prose  novel,  ' '  Lot 
Leslie's  Folks,"  which  she  dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  O'Malley,  will  be  remembered  by  many  for  its  style  and 
beauty  of  narration.  Her  prose  is  not  of  the  laboured  kind. 
It  is  simple,  clear,  picturesque,  and  her  sentences  run  smoothly 
and  evenly.  Other  prose  volumes  of  hers  are:  "Our  Birth- 
day Bouquet,"  "Amy's  Music  Box,"  "A  Lost  Christmas 
Tree,"  and  collections  of  beautiful,  well-told  stories,  such  as 
"Storm-Bound,"  "A  Klondike  Picnic,"  "  and  "Petronilla." 
Father  Russell  (the  editor  of  the  "Irish  Monthly"  and  brother 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Earl  of  Killowen  and  Chief 
Justice  of  England)  said  of  the  latter  that  it  was  without  doubt 
"'the  most  beautiful  story-book  that  has  come  to  us  across  the 
Atlantic  for  many  a  day." 

She  has  also  published  two  notable  biographies — "Life 
of  Father  Barbelin,  S.J.,"  and  "Life  of  Mother  Gonzaga 
Grace."  Two  of  her  strictly  religious  volumes,  dear  to  the 
souls  of  God's  children,  are  "Holy  and  Wholesome  Thoughts 
on  Purgatory"  and  "Pearls  From  the  Casket  of  the  Sacred 
Heart."  Another  remarkable  volume  which  Miss  Donnelly 
edited  is  "Girlhood's  Handbook  of  Woman,"  a  compendium 
of  views  by  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  Anna  T.  Sadlier,  Katherine  E. 
Conway,  and  others. 

Miss  Donnelly's  last  volume  of  prose  was  her  "Miss  Var- 
ney's  Experience,"  a  collection  of  short  stories.  Her  niece, 
Mary  Genevieve  Kilpatrick,  a  gifted  and  promising  child  of 
the  pen,  collaborated  with  her  in  this  volume.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  her  brother  Leander,  gives  promise  of  a  fine  literary 
talent.  Miss  Kilpatrick 's  work  shows  the  human  touch.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  for  these  two  children  are  both  pets  of 
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the  clever  Aunt  Eleanor,  and  spend  many  pleasant  hours  with 
her  in  her  library  and  ' '  sanctum  sanctorum, ' ' 

Miss  Donnelly  has  dedicated  her  pen  in  a  special  way  to 
Catholic  youth.  She  loves  the  children — loves  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  and,  like  her  fellow-worker,  Mary  E.  Mannix, 
the  busy  California  writer,  understands  the  workings — the 
joys  and  sorrows  and  trials- — of  the  child's  heart.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  write  juvenile  fiction.  It  is  far  from  an  easy 
task.  Within  the  past,  many  such  stories  have  been  published, 
but  some  are  unnatural,  unchildlike.  Miss  Donnelly  gives 
expression  to  her  love  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  her  own  charm- 
ing way  in  the  lines :  "I  love  their  precious  souls,  because 
I  am  convinced  a  good  story-book  is  for  them  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  catechism,  and  because  there  are  so  few  Catholic 
authors  who  write  books  that  our  children  can  easily  com- 
prehend and  readily  apply  to  their  own  lives  and  needs.  A 
child  must  be  won  before  it  can  be  acceptably  instructed." 
The  old  moralist,  Martin  Tupper,  gave  utterance  in  his  day 
to  a  multitude  of  trite  and  tiresome  axioms;  there  is  a  world 
of  truth,  nevertheless,  in  his  aphorism : 

"Precepts  and  rules  are  toilsome  to  a  child. 
But  happy  illustrations  winneth  him." 

From  the  days  of  Aesop,  fables  and  allegories  have  proved 
an  important  factor  in  the  illustration — the  elucidation  of  a 
juvenile  code  of  ethics.  Our  Lord  Himself  taught  the  sub- 
limest  truths  by  means  of  simple  parables,  and  His  hearers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  grown-up  children 
.  .  .  Woe  betide  the  man  or  woman  who  feeds  carrion  to 
the  dove  or  swine-husks  to  an  innocent  soul !  Our  police  annals 
teem  with  shameful  records  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
converted  into  criminals  and  outlaws  by  the  vile  romances 
that,  having  first  enkindled  their  grosser  passions,  rapidly 
inducted  their  understandings  and  wills  into  sensational  and 
corrupt  methods  of  wrong-doing.  The  Father  of  Lies  has 
no  better  spokesman  than  the  individual  who  declares  that 
Catholic  story-books — especially  story-books  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren— are  neither  needed  nor  wanted  at  the  present  day." 
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In  these  days  of  thrilling,  sensational  stories  and  cheap, 
trashy  dime  novels,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Catholic 
parents  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  reading  matter  of 
their  precious  charges.  They  should  fill  up  the  little  juvenile 
libraries  with  the  tales  of  Eleanor  Donnelly,  Father  Copus, 
Father  Finn,  Mary  Mannix,  Grace  Keon,  Sallie  Margaret 
O'Malley,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  and  other  noble  men  and 
women  who  are  trying  to  do  for  Catholic  youth  what  Henty 
and  his  followers  are  doing  for  the  children  of  Protestantism. 

Miss  Donnelly  still  resides  in  Philadelphia.  Her  present 
beautiful  residence  is  in  the  Quaker  City's  west  end — ^the  love- 
liest residential  quarter  of  Philadelphia.  She  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  her  environment.  "Hers  has  been  the  happy 
lot,"  writes  one,  "of  but  few  poets — the  care,  the  shelter,  the 
ready  sympathy  of  kindred  spirits,  who  are  also  kin.  She 
has  been  free  to  work  out  her  beautiful  and  blessed  tasks, 
while  she  has  been  tenderly  bound  to  a  more  prosaic  world. 
The  result  is  a  most  lovely  character,  in  which  the  exaltation 
of  the  poet  is  strengthened  and  finely  tempered  with  all  human 
sympathies  and  gentle  home  virtues. ' ' 

Her  friends  are  legion.  They  worship  her,  honour  her, 
and  respect  her.  No  one  is  so  universally  loved  by  her  fellow- 
workers  of  the  pen  as  this  remarkable,  high-minded  woman 
on  Springfield  Avenue.  Young,  aspiring  authors,  also,  have 
frequently  knocked  at  Miss  Donnelly's  heart's  door  in  the 
past  for  comfort  and  courage — and  she  never  turns  any  one 
away.  She  has  kindness  and  sympathy  for  all.  Good  Chris- 
tian soul  that  she  is,  she  dislikes  publicity,  and  it  is  her  very 
humility  that  draws  men  and  women  to  her  charming  person- 
ality like  a  magnet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Donnelly's  health  is  very 
unreliable.  Great  demands  are  made  upon  her  by  social  obli- 
gations and  a  large  correspondence,  and  what  delight,  what 
inspirations  of  love  and  hope  her  charming  missives  carry  to 
her  numerous  post-bag  friends  in  America  and  Europe!  She 
has  no  fixed  hours  to  devote  to  writing.  Her  pen  is  busy  only 
at  "stolen  times,"  and  she  never  writes  in  the  evening.  All 
her  summers  are  spent  at  her  cottage  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.J., 
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and  her  winters  with  a  Benedictine  Community  at  "Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Miss  Donnelly  is, 
furthermore,  an  interesting  and  talented  reader.  She  has 
appeared  frequently  before  religious  communities  and  their 
schools  throughout  the  land,  and  many  will  remember  her  rich, 
full  voice  and  the  charm  of  those  pleasant  hours  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  the  niches  of  memory.  She  has  also  given  public 
readings  before  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  the  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  Reading  Circle  of  Bos- 
ton (with  Miss  Katherine  Conway,  editor  of  the  "Boston 
Pilot,"  in  the  chair).  Her  last  public  appearance  was  in  the 
spring  of  1903,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
On  that  occasion,  the  finest  musical  talent  of  the  capital  lent 
a  helping  hand.  She  was  also  assisted  by  Prof.  George  Herbert 
Wells,  of  Georgetown  University. 

We,  who  treasure  somewhat  proudly  a  little  verse-garden 
in  a  corner  of  our  hearts,  are  always  glad  when  we  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  new  and  precious  flower  which 
adds  another  dream  of  beauty  to  our  weary  work-a-day  life. 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  has  made  many  appeals  to  her  wide  circle 
of  admirers  in  America  and  in  Europe  as  well.  We  greet 
her  always  with  fresh  blossoming  hopes.  Never  are  we  dis- 
appointed, never  does  her  poetic  power  fail,  but  rather  her 
voice  seems  to  grow  sweeter  and  stronger  with  the  years. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  American  Catholic 
poets  have  been  a  failure.  Public  prejudice  has  kept  them  out 
of  their  well-merited  places  in  the  American  anthologies,  but 
the  day  of  triumphant  awakening  is  near  at  hand.  Genius 
will  assert  herself  and  triumph  in  the  end,  surely.  We  have 
in  Miss  Donnelly  a  genuine  and  indigenous  singer.  For  years 
she  has  been  heralded  as  a  writer  of  verse  of  a  high  order, 
full  of  simplicity  and  directness.  It  is,  however,  as  a  lyrist 
that  she  excels.  Many  of  her  lines  are  full  of  strong,  masculine 
vigour,  and  most  of  her  poems  have  bones  in  their  bodies. 

"The  Secret  of  the  Statue"  is  the  name  which  Miss  Doa- 
nelly  gave  her  last  volume,  and  her  best,  on  account  of  the 
opening  poem  in  the  collection.     She  shows  a  fine,  laudable 
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spirit  of  loyalty  and  Americanism  in  dedicating  her  book  to 
"His  Excellency,  President  Eoosevelt,"  in  the  following  exqui- 
site sonnet: 

"They  builded  well  who  named  thee  Theodore, 

The  gift  of  God,  for  to  our  age  thou  art 

A  gift  divine!     Single  and  staunch  of  heart, 
As  chivalry's  most  valiant  knight  of  yore. 
In  public  life  and  private,  peace  and  war. 

Thou  faithful  art  to  principles  sublime. 
The  heritage  of  heroes  gone  before 

Whom  men  have  made  their  models  to  all  time. 
Be  thine  the  fullness  of  Right's  victory! 

Conserver  of  thy  race,  great  Commoner! 
Fame  may  proclaim  thee  Fortune's  conqueror. 
But,  in  these  pages  dedicate  to  thee. 

More  truly  do  I  hail  thee,  honoured  sir. 
Our  gift  to  God — our  peerless  Theodore!" 

Many  of  the  poems  in  the  book  are  old  friends  which  we 
have  loved  and  placed  in  the  "round  towers  of  our  heart." 
The  poet  draws  her  inspiration  from  a  wide  and  varied  field. 
There  are  songs  of  nature,  songs  of  mother,  and  songs  of  home. 
Some  of  the  poems  clothe  quaint,  historic  legends  in  fine  dress. 
Others,  again,  celebrate  the  joy  of  loving  and  the  pain  of  suf- 
fering. Many  of  the  songs  come  from  the  poet's  sterner  soul, 
and  many  a  plain  truth  is  quietly  driven  home  to  the  heart  of 
the  reader.    In  "the  Echo  of  Life"  Miss  Donnelly  moralizes: 

"I  passed  through  a  forest  of  trees. 

And,  lo!  the  woodman  was  there, 
Swinging  his  axe  in  the  morning  breeze. 

And  felling  an  oak  tree  fair. 

And  ever  he  sang  as  he  wrought. 

And  his  words  rang  clear  and  high: 
'As  the  tree  falls — as  the  tree  falls, 

So  shall  it  lie— lie— lie!' 

I  passed  through  a  forest  of  men, 

And,  lo!  the  Woodman  was  there, 
The  Woodman  Death,  with  is  weapon  keen. 

Felling  a  life  most  fair. 
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And  ever  he  sang  as  he  wrought, 

And  his  chant  soared  to  the  sky: 
'As  a  man  lives — as  a  man  lives, 

So  shall  he  die — die — die!" 

O  fate  of  the  falling  tree! 

O  doom  of  the  dying  life! 
This  was  the  moral  ye  brought  to  ine 

With  bliss  or  bitterness  rife. 

As  the  trees  of  the  forest  incline. 

So  shall  they  fall  and  lie; 
And  the  evil  or  good  of  this  life  of  mine 

Must  seal  my  fate  when  I  die." 

We  believe  no  living  poet  has  suffered  more  from  plagiar- 
ists than  has  Miss  Donnelly.  In  "Virgil's  Complaint,"  noted 
especially  for  its  beauty  of  thought,  the  poet  herself  gives 
expression  to  this  injustice  when  she  exclaims:  "Sic  ego  feci 
et  alter  tulit  honores. ' ' 

"Ah!  even  so  hath  Fate  decreed  to  me! 

As  birds  have  built  their  nests:  as  goaded  beasts 
Have  borne  the  yoke  for  others;  and  the  bee 

Hath  furnished  forth  for  idlers  golden  feasts — 
So  have  I  laboured  with  a  fruitless  pen; 

For,  while  I  wrought,  a  cruel  destiny 
Compass'd  me  round:  my  toil  first  mock'd,  and  then 

My  honours  stole  and  gave  to  other  men. 
Alas!  poor  bard!    Alas,  alas!  poor  me!" 

From  among  a  number  of  finely  carved  sonnets,  the 
** Sphinx  of  the  Seas,"  ''Flower  Miracles,"  "Jealousy,"  and 
**The  Wrestlers"  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  most  readers. 

The  storied  Sphinx  belongs  not  only  to  Egyptian  sands. 

"Upon  the  mighty  sea 

Her  other  self  abides  eternally. 

Brooding,  inscrutable,  o'er  ancient  wrongs. 

Deaf  to  the  magic  of  the  mermaids'  songs. 

The  minor  music  of  the  surge  she  hears: 

The  roar  of  Neptune,  the  wind's  thousand  tongues, 
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And  shrieks  of  drowning  men;  yet,  guarded  ears 

Send  up  no  message  to  the  stony  eyes 

That  stare  across  the  waves  in  blank  repose." 

From  ' '  Flower  Miracles ' '  we  quote  the  following  beautiful 
thought,  written  by  a  pen  that  has  attained  the  mastery: 

"How  beautiful  the  radiant  flowers  bloom!     God's  chemistry 

Hath  drawn  from  dusky  seed  and  sullen  clay 
Rarest  of  colours,  scents  of  Araby — 
A  fragrant  vision  fairer  than  the  day! 

Bow  down,  proud  heart,  and  own  the  gracious  Power 
That  works  a  miracle  in  every  flower." 

"We  give  the  sonnet  "Jealousy"  in  full.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book,  and  shows  Miss  Donnelly  as  no  mean  word- 
limner  : 

"A  monster,  this,  with  green,  distorted  face. 

In  shape  half  cerberus,  half  cockatrice; ; 

'Neath  black,  o'erhanging  brows  and  furtive  eyes, 
Her  foul  lips  drool  dishonour  and  disgrace. 
Anon,  she  gnaweth  with  a  flerce  grimace. 

Her  clawlike  nails,  even  as  evermore 
Her  heart  is  gnawed  by  doubts,  suspicions  base 

Tearing  her  burning  vitals  to  the  core. 
No  peace  on  earth,  no  joy  in  heaven  are  hers; 

Another's  good  her  ill  must  be. 
Her  blood  is  gall;  her  hate,  like  Lucifer's, 

Blasts  gay  success  with  hopeless  misery. 
O  cobra,  hiding  'heath  thy  venomhood! 
Is  thine  eye  evil  because  God  is  good?" 

We  would  also  like  to  quote  "The  Wrestlers,"  who 

"In  the  £lrena  of  our  age  stand 
Lock'd  in  fierce  combat." 

but  there  are  a  number  of  other  poems  which  need  our  atten- 
tion. This  sonnet  touches  on  a  topic  world-old  and  humani- 
tarian. 

In  "Since  Mother  Died"  the  singer  voices  a  pathetic  note. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  tenderness  in  the  lines,  glowing  with  the 
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strong,  abiding  love  which  a  mother  always  inspires  in  her 
child.  This  heart-cry  of  the  poet  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  souls  of  many  who  know  the  bitter  loneliness  of  the 
vacant  chair  from  which  the  sweet  and  shining  presence  iias 
forever  departed : 

"The  fire  sends  forth  its  ruddy  glow, 

The  brazen  lamp  is  brightly  lit 
Within  the  room  where,  long  ago. 

Dear  mother  always  loved  to  sit. 
This  was  her  chair.    Ah!  fire  and  lamp 

Are  cheerless  things  where  wraiths  abide: 
The  spot  seems  ever  dark  and  damp 

Since  mother  died. 

Here  is  her  workbox  on  the  shelf, 
•  Her  little  bird  sits  there,  poor  thing! 

In  those  old  times,  the  merry  elf 

Did  nothing  all  day  long  but  sing. 
'Tis  silent  now.    It  sadly  broods; 

Beneath  its  wing  its  head  doth  hide; 
We  cannot  understand  its  moods 

Since  mother  died. 

The  clock,  too,  on  the  western  wall. 

The  clock  her  hand  so  often  wound, 
Like  some  dead  friend  is  mute  to  all, 

Its  silvern  tongue  gives  forth  no  sound. 
Before  its  corpselike  face  I  cower. 

And  note  its  listless  hands  stretch'd  wide; 
It  never  once  hath  told  the  hour 

Since  mother  died. 

Days  come  and  go,  now  fast,  now  slow: 

And  is  the  weather  foul  or  fair? 
Is  that  the  sunshine  or  the  snow? 

I  know  not.    Here's  her  vacant  chair; 
And  naught  is  as  it  used  to  be 

When  we  were  happy  at  her  side; 
Life — love — all  things  seem  changed  to  me 

Since  mother  died." 

A  sweet  morsel  is  the  following: 
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"A  friend  once  ask'd  our  poet: 

'Tho'  wooed  for  ages.past, 
Why  do  those  maids,  the  Muses, 

Old  maids  remain  at  last?' 

His  empty  purse  displaying, 

The  man  of  sonnets  said: 
'Because  the  wight  who  wooes  them 

Hath  seldom  means  to  wed.' " 

The  high  quality  which  one  has  always  found  in  Miss 
Donnelly's  religious  verse  is  well  sustained  in  this  volume. 
"The  Madonna  of  the  Rose"  is  a  charming  bit.  From  it  we 
select  two  stanzas  which  are  distinctly  worth  while : 

"A  shadow  steals  across  the  face 

Of  Mary,  Mother  mild. 
She  sees  the  white  rose  in  the  grasp 

Of  her  beloved  Child- 
No  longer  white!     Alas!  a  thorn 

Thro'  tender  hand  hath  sped; 
The  scarlet  of  His  wounded  palm 

Hath  died  the  white  rose  red!" 

A  number  of  very  pretty  legends,  couched  in  charming 
English  shows  the  many-sidedness  of  the  poet's  genius.  The 
''Legend  of  Alessandra,"  the  longest  in  the  book,  tells  of  the 
fate  of 

"Alessandra,  star  of  Aragona, 

Brighter  than  Its  brightest  orb  of  night." 

"The  Choice  of  Rahbod,"  "In  Old  Taraste,"  "Only  One 
Paradise,"  "Legend  of  Saint  Joseph's  Staff,"  and  "Babou- 
sheka"  will  appeal  to  every  cultured  reader.  Many  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  of  wicked  Babousheka  and  her  broom. 

From  "Dawn  Voices"  we  quote: 

"Then,  glad  and  high,  rings  chanticleer's  bold  cry! 
'The  sun  is  up!'  he  shrills;  'the  stars  grow  pale. 
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Rejoice,  sad  world!     Let  cares  and  fears  go  by; 
Reform  the  wrong  and  let  the  right  prevail! 
Tho'  here  below  full  many  a  tear  must  fall, 
The  saints  stilMive,  and  God  is  over  all!' " 

"God  is  over  all!"  This  is  the  burden  of  many  a  poem 
in  the  collection.  "We  catch  the  light  of  a  kindly  soul  who 
never  paints  a  canvas  of  earth  without  drawing  sun  and 
heaven-illumined  skies  into  the  picture.    Gladly  she  sings: 

"Let  us  live  in  those  hearts — ever  waking  their  strings 

To  the  love  of  Beautiful,  Noble,  and  True; 
The  soul  mounts  aloft  as  the  good  poet  sings 

Of  ^ruths  ever  old,  ever  new. 
Mounts  aloft  thro'  earth's  mists  to  those  mansions  of  bliss. 

Whence  the  Muse  of  true  poesy  never  departs; 
To  God  be  the  glory!     Men,  grant  us  but  this — 

To  live  evermore  in  your  hearts!" 

Could  poet  have  a  sweeter,  more  earnest  plea?  A  charm- 
ing example  of  delicious,  exquisite  rhyming  is  the  poet 's  '  *  Mos- 
quito's  Song  at  the  Shore."  The  lines  are  among  the  most 
musical  and  pleasing  in  the  volume.  There  is  a  singing  lilt, 
beginning : 

"We  gather  here  at  the  gates  of  the  wind 

Two  hundred  trillions  strong; 
At  the  warm,  wet  gates  of  the  Western  wind, 

Humming  our  slumb'rous  song. 
We  wait  till  the  warder  turns  the  key, 
And  we  enter  the  borderlands  of  the  sea. 

*  *  *  *  • 

For  our  wings  are  fashioned  of  daintiest  lace. 

Our  robes  of  a  filmy  sheen, 
Our  striped  hose  have  an  airy  grace, 
.    But  the  lance  we  bear  is  keen; 
It  pierces  our  foes  with  its  poison'd  tine. 
And  we  drink  their  blood  like  the  rich,  red  wine. 

Blaze  forth,  O  sun!  from  your  prison  of  cloud 

Till  the  marshes  reek  with  steam! 
Ho!  wind  of  the  West,  sing  sweet  and  loud, 

And  open  the  gates  of  our  dream; 
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Aii,d  iu  we'll  rush-rtra-la!  tra-lee! 

To  rayagQ  the  borderlands  of  the  sea!" 

Thp  mothers  who  love  to  sit  at  twilight  and  croon  tender 
lullabies  to  their  precious  charges  will  find  much  beauty  ia 
Miss  Donnelly's  "Lullaby."  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
"'V^iegen-Lieds"  Ayhich  have  yet  been  written.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  melody  in  the  lines : 

"Sleep — sleep — sleep ! 

The  moon  shines  brightly; 
The  yellow  stars  begin  to  peep, 

Th^  early  dew  falls  lightly. 
The  lazy,  crazy  croon 
Of  crickets  'neath  the  moon, 
Is  mixing  with  the  tree-frogs'  drowsy,  tender  tune — 
Hush,  baby,  hush! 

'.•Best— r^st— regt! 

Little  sister's  dreaming. 
Cuddled  In  her  snowy  nest. 

Flaxen  hair  loose  streaming; 
Moonlight  on  the  floor 
Is  tracing  o'er  and  o'er 
The  vine  leaves,  the  vine  leaves  that  tremble  at  the  door! 
Hush,  baby,  hush! 

"Sleep — sleep — sleep! 

The  white  cat's  purring: 
The  little  mice  have  ceased  to  cheep 

Behind  the  wainscot  stirring. 
Th'  pet  canary  closes 
Its  jewel'd  eye  and  dozes 
In  its  cage  of  golden  filigree  among  the  slumbering  roses. 
Hush,  baby,  hush! 

"Rest — rest — rest! 

Evening  bells  are  chiding; 
Daisies  in  the  meadow's  breast, 

Fast  asleep  are  hiding; 
Cradled  near  the  wall. 
The  lilies  rise  and  fall: 
And  thou'rt  yet  awake,  sweetheart,  the  fairest  flow'r  of  all! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep!" 
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Other  notable  poems  and  favourites  of  mine  are :  * '  Mardi 
Gras,"  *'The  King's  Skull,"  ''At  Last,"  "Dan  Cupid  and 
Death,"  ''A  Ruined  Village,"  "The  Loup-Garou  of  the  Wine- 
Cup,"  and  "The  Death-Bringers. "  They  do  the  author  full 
justice.  A  true  sense  of  poetic  values  is  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, revealing  genius  of  a  very  high  order.  Our  poet  seems 
to  have  reached  maturity,  and  an  honoured  place  amongst  the 
best  singers  in  the  land  is  hers. 

May  God  be  good  to  you,  then,  Eleanor  Donnelly!  May 
He  shower  upon  you  all  His  blessings,  for  you  are  leading 
souls  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  sunshine  of  the  Higher  Life ! 
May  He  give  you  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  write  of  the 
many  noble,  white  dawns  that  your  many  friends  still  wish 
for  you!  The  children  of  men  are  coming  to  ask  for  rest — 
the  blessedness  of  love  and  peace  and  faith.  Their  lips  are 
musical  with  "God  bless  you,"  and  their  hearts  are  full  of 
love  and  gratitude  for  you — sweet,  gentle  singer— poetess  of 
the  pure  soul! 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER. 
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The  Divine  Energy 

"Snow-white  flame  amid  the  weeds, 

Glaring  bravely  in  the  sun, 
Capsule  weight  of  bitter  seeds 

Ends  thy  whiteness,  scarce  begun. 

"Shadowy,  sleepy,  feather-frail, 

Is  thy  life  a  type  of  ours? 
Are  our  visions,  faint  and  pale, 

Chance-sown  seeds  and  poppy  flowers? 

The  elfin  blossom  drooped  assent. 

But,  even  as  I  lingered  there. 
The  enchantment  came  and  went — 

Petal  snowflakes  filled  the  air! 

While  I  mourn  my  poppy's  loss, 

Flutters  down  another  guest; 
Instead,  as  white  amid  the  moss. 

Shines  a  moth  in  silver  drest ! 

Thus,  our  blessings,  changing  fast. 

Dart  across  the  dimness  here; 
Ere  we  weep  the  glory  past 

Vanished  blossoms  re-appear. 

Life  is  full  of  hints  like  these. 

Half  ethereal,  half  divine; 
Blessed  sails  from  far-off  seas, 

Never  sent  without  design. 

Evanescent,  ghostly  things, 

Visions  coming  one  by  one; 
Spirit- gleams  on  silver  wings. 

Snowy  star-rays  in  the  sun! 

Do  we  cherish  them  aright. 

Piercing  through  the  sweet  disguise 
Of  the  truths  they  bring  to  light, 

Carrier-doves  from  Paradise? 

CAROLINE  D.   SWAN. 
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Ad  Miriam 


''Why  strew  to  thee  our  fading  flowers? 

Why  melt  our  tapers  at  thy  shrine? 
What  is  there  on  this  earth  of  ours 

That  can  be  worthy  to  be  thine, 
For  whom  too  poor  a  vesture  are 
Sun,  moon,  and  empyrean  star? 

Can  aught  within  us  or  around, 

On  earth  beneath,  in  heaven  on  high, 

Or  yet  within  creation's  bound. 
Avail  thy  state  to  magnify  ? 

What  shall  fresh  dignity  afford 

Unto  the  Mother  of  the  Lord? 

What  work  of  artist  hand  and  brain 

In  their  divinest  moments  born. 
Hath  worth  to  hem  thy  queenly  train, 

Or  footstool  of  thy  throne  adorn, 
From  whom  was  taken  flesh  to  be 
Wedded  to  the  Divinity? 

And  if  the  millions  of  our  race 

Should  give  themselves  thy  slaves  to  be,    . 
If  kings  should  bow  before  thy  face, 

And  peoples  pledge  their  fealty. 
What  were  it  to  His  service  'neath 
The  cottage-roof  of  Nazareth? 

0  thou  in  whqm  the  Eternal  King, 

Whose  arm  is  strong,  great  things  hath  wrought ! 
Whatever  to  thy  feet  we  bring, 

Shall  we  exceed  thy  due  in  aught. 
Until  an  offering  we  invent 
Greater  than  the  Omnipotent?" 

SELECTED. 


Latest  Poktkait  of  John  Ayscough 
(in  Military  Dress). 
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Eminent  Author  on  Active  Service 

^jftfllEN  that  wonderful  envelope  from  "Somewhere"  in 
111  the  War  Zone  bearing  the  inscription  "Qn  Active  Ser- 
vice" reaches  one,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  slight  tugging 
at  the  heart,  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  tightening  of  the 
breath,  as  before  one's  mental  vision  arises  a  battlefield  of 
trenches,  an  ambulance,  or  a  field  hospital.  Such  was  the 
experience  of  the  writer  a  few  weeks  ago  when  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving,  unsolicited,  from  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Count  Bickerstaffe-Drew  (John  Ayscough),  Senior 
Chaplain  of  the  British  Forces,  the  portipait  shown  in  this  issue 
of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies."  Probably  our  readers  will  recollect 
an  article,  "John  Ayscough 's  Works,"  that  appeared  in  the 
1912  December  number  of  our  Magazine.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  accompanied  the  appreciation,  informing  the  public 
that  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  was  an  Oxford  convert,  a 
novelist  of  distinction,  and  in  addition  an  Army  Chaplain, 
having  see?i  service  in  England,  India,  and  Malta;  also  that 
he  had  been  honoured  by  two  Popes,  Leo  XIII.  and  Pius  X. ; 
the  one  created  him  a  Private  Chamberlain,  the  other  a 
Domestic  Prelate  and  a  Protonotary  Apostolic. 

To  our  thinking,  the  English  world  of  letters  can  ill-afford 
that  so  famed  an  author  as  John  Ayscough  endanger  his  life 
in  the  battle  region,  where 

"The  ear  is  amazed  with  the  terror  of  trumpets,  with  darkness  the  eye 
At  the  sound  of  the  wild  hosts'  charging  that  deafens  the  roar  of  the 

sky; 
Through  the  roar  and  recoil  of  the  chargers  that  mingle  their  cries 

and  confound. 
Like  fire  are  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  that  flash  through  the  darkness 

of  sound. 

Evidently,  such  is  not  the  noted  writer's  own  view:  The  thun- 
derous noise  of  the  cannon,  the  deadly  hail  of  the  shrapnel, 
the  death-dealing  bomb  of  the  aeroplane,  can  have  no  terror 
for  the  Army  Chaplain;  where  duty  calls,  he  follows.    Where 
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the  Divine  Captain  leads  in  the  search  for  souls,  there  is  His 
minister : 

"When  the  smoke  drifts  dark  and  death  is  in  air. 
And  the  whiz  of  the  cartridge-hail  is  shrill, 

One  word,  my  Captain!     I'll  follow  Thee  there, 
With  teeth  hard  set,  with  a  soldier's  will," 

Like  every  true  priest,  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  considers 
that  his  paramount  duty  is  to  souls,  and,  judging  from  letters 
that  reach  ''Home"  from  France  and  Flanders,  the  Senior 
Chaplain  is  held  in  veneration  for  the  blessedness  of  his 
spiritual  ministrations,  while  his  humanitarian  and  heroic 
labours  have  caused  his  name  to  be  mentioned  with  admira- 
tion in  several  of  General  Sir  John  French's  despatches. 

From  the  time  the  "Study"  of  John  Ayscough  appeared 
in  the  December  ''Lilies"  of  1912,  in  which  "San  Celestino" 
was  reviewed  and  mention  was  made  of  "Marotz,"  "Hurd- 
cott,"  and  "  Mazzogiorno, "  books  and  essays  of  the  author 
followed  (until  the  beginning  of  the  War)  one  another  in  quick 
succession.  "Faustula,"  a  thrilling  story  of  that  transition 
period  of  ancient  Rome,  when  Christianity  had  not  yet  become 
a  State  religion,  is  a  marvellous  tale  which  the  Bishop  of  Leeds 
compared  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "Fabiola,"  confessing  that 
he  liked  "Faustula"  the  better;  the  Bishop  of  Salford  quoted 
it  by  name  in  a  Lenten  Pastoral.  In  a  most  interesting  letter 
to  the  present  writer  the  author  says:  "  'Faustula'  has  had 
many  hundreds  of  reviews,  some  by  good  critics,  and  they  are 
the  best ;  some  by  people  who  have  no  more  notion  of  criticism 
than  a  tax  gatherer,  and  these  often  flatter  without  pleasing, 
and  when  they  revile  inflict  no  punishment.  One  American 
reviewer  speaks  as  though  I  had  said  in  my  Dedicatory  Letter 
(which  he  carelessly  calls  my  preface)  that  I  had  made  all  my 
characters  living:  I  only  said  they  were  alive  and  real  to  me. 
I  could  easily  have  made  the  people  in  it  talk  Chaucerian 
English,  but  there  was  no  English  until  hundreds  of  years 
after  Faustula  was  dead,  and  no  Roman  ever  talked  or  thought 
like  a  medieval  Saxon ;  the  Roman  world  of  the  dying  Empire 
was  much  more  like  modern  England  than  like  ancient  Eng- 
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land,  and  human  nature  is  always  one.  What  my  folk  thought 
in  'Faustula'  is  what  men  and  women  will  always  think,  but 
I  wonder  how  many  of  my  'lazy,  indolent  reviewers'  would 
write  a  long  book  and  never  allow  an  illustration  or  an  allu- 
sion to  creep  in  that  could  only  occur  from  some  custom  or 
some  phase  of  later  life  ? ' ' 

"Monksbridge,"  reviewed  at  great  length  and  with  real 
appreciation  by  the  dignified  London  "Times,"  is  a  novel 
which  has  for  its  hero  a  Protestant  youth,  Peter  Auberon, 
educated  at  Abbott's  School,  an  Anglican  institution,  but 
which  had  been  founded  and  endowed  by  a  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury Benedictine  Abbot,  who  later,  when  a  Cardinal,  also 
founded  an  Oxford  College  and  made  the  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships in  both  eligible  only  to  the  students  who  were  proficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  further,  the  Cardinal 
left  the  richest  of  the  Oxford  Scholarships  for  the  student  who 
passed  most  successfully  four  set  theses  on  Transubstantiation, 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Primacy  of  Peter  and  Purga- 
tory. Peter,  a  fun-loving,  whole-hearted  English  boy,  but 
withal  a  serious  student,  wins  the  Scholarship  (the  subjects 
of  the  theses  mentioned  above  had  been  changed  for  classics, 
mathematics,  history,  and  astronomy),  only  to  resign  it.  He 
realized  that  his  Catholic  chum,  Hubert  Byrne,  who  could 
really  pass  "in  the  subjects  laid  down  by  the  Founder,"  was 
ineligible  because  he  "believed  what  the  Founder  believed." 
The  irony  of  the  situation  impressed  itself  on  the  boy's  logical 
mind.  Peter  saw  a  great  light;  he  made  the  discovery  that 
the  Roman  obedience  must  be  everything,  and  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  friends  he  gave  up  all  that  he  had  gained,  getting 
instead  the  light  of  Faith  and  accepting  the  religion  of  the 
great  Cardinal.  That  such  a  book  which  deals  so  hard  a  blow 
at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  and  the  present-day 
Establishment  should  receive  the  encomiums  of  the  London 
"Times,"  for  its  "characters  limned  with  fascination,  its  rare 
skill,  its  delicate  humour,  its  gentle  irony,  its  literary  art,  its 
challenge  brought  out  with  great  ingenuity,  its  author 's  serious 
intentions,  veiled  with  a  facetiousness  which  most  of  his  con- 
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temporaries  would  admire,  but  could  hardly  be  trusted  to 
imitate,"  is  veritably  a  triumph. 

Then  we  have  "Levia  Pondera,"  a  brilliant  book  of  about 
forty  alluring  essays  on  history,  art,  literature,  science,  con- 
taining among  others  such  satisfactory  subjects  as  "Sir' 
Walter,'  "A  Scamp's  Probation,"  "King's  Servants,"  "Paral- 
lels," "Times'  Reprisals,"  "Old  Ways,"  "Scientiae  Inimici," 
"Atmosphere  and  Antidote,"  "Our  Weaker  Brethren,"  "The 
Shoe  and  the  Foot,"  "Laxity  and  Sanctity,"  "Loyalists  and 
Patriots."  In  many  of  these  splendid  essays  are  golden 
thoughts  "that  should  stiffen  the  backs  and  clear  the  sight  of 
those  Catholics  whose  spines  have  been  weakened  and  eyes 
dimmed  by  contact  with  an  unspiritual  and  alien-minded 
world."  Of  "King's  Servants"  "America"  says:  "We 
should  like  to  see  this  essay  distributed  wherever  men  read 
or  write."  In  seventeen  pages  the  author  sketches  easily 
and  roomily  the  true  functions  of  art,  literature,  and  science, 
and  the  attitude  towards  them  at  all  periods  of  the  Church  and 
the  world.  Paganism  deified  the  Muses.  Christianity  bade 
them  yield  their  throne  to  Christ,  Whose  alone  it  was,  took 
them  from  dead  temples  to  the  Living  Church,  and  allowed 
them  the  higher  function,  because  the  true  one  of  preaching 
Him  from  Whom  they  had  caught  some  hint  of  uncreated 
feeauty.  The  Church  made  the  Arts  her  mouthpiece,  witness- 
ing under  her  inspiration  to  Divine  Beauty,  no  longer  claiming 
man's  worship,  but  with  graceful  finger  guiding  it  to  God.  She 
was  not  the  foe  but  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  the  Arts,  and 
it  was  from  her  the  modern  world  received  them.  While  the 
Arts  were  loyal,  they  were  great ;  when  in  the  Protestant  revolt 
they  also  revolted  and  instead  of  helpers  of  the  Church  that 
nurtured  them  to  greatness,  they  became  tale-bearers  and 
libelous  traitors  against  her,  they  also  became  little.  But  the 
Great  Revolt  has  destroyed  neither  the  Church  nor  her  Mother- 
ship  of  Art  and  Letters.  Beyond  all  territorial  frontiers,  in 
every  land  and  tongue,  she  has  loyal  lieges,  and  with  them 
the  function  of  literature  is  to-day,  as  of  old,  to  learn  the  mes- 
sage of  their  Mother  and  so  to  teach  it  in  various  keys  and 
by  grace  of  faculties  from  her  derived.    In  her  vice-royalty  of 
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literature  there  are  many  and  diverse  provinces — the  alpine 
heights  of  theology,  the  foothills  of  philosophy,  the  halls  of 
history,  pillared  and  built  of  her  experience,  her  portrait 
galleries  of  biography  and  her  gardens  and  pleasaunces  and 
forest  thickets  of  poesy  and  romance. 

From  "Levia  Pondera"  we  turn  to  a  book  of  widely 
different  character,  " Graceehurch, "  of  which  the  author's 
venerable  mother  (who  is  herself  an  author  of  repute,  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  and  the  recipient  of  the  gold  cross  of 
Leo  XIIL,  pro  Ecclesia  et  Pont),  writing  to  the  present  reviewer 
in  August,  1913,  says:  "I  am  so  glad  that  you  like  'Grace- 
church,'  for  the  dear  old  place  has  many  tender  memories  for 
me,  though,  as  nearly  all  the  old  friends  have  passed  away,  I 
have  never  had  the  heart  to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  dear  son's 
boyhood  and  early  youth."  Then  with  the  love  of  a  mother 
she  tells  of  her  boy's  baby  days  and  of  incidents  connected 
therewith,  "His  nurse  christened  him  'Little  Blessing,'  and  a 
blessing  he  has  been  to  his  mother  and  many,  many  others 
during  all  the  years  of  his  life.  ...  I  remember  Cardinal 
Manning  (when  I  rather  demurred  at  his  being  a  priest)  saying 
'A  good  priest  makes  the  best  son,'  and  with  him  it  is  so.  He 
first  brought  me  into  the  Church,  and  before  he  starts  for  his 
duty  at  the  camp  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.  he  feeds  his  old  mother 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  Gracechurch,  as  we  know,  is 
the  small  English-Welsh  town  where  the  author's  childhood 
was  spent.  One  of  the  most  touchingly  tender  and  sympa- 
thetically understanding  reviews  of  this  book  of  great  charm 
was  penned  by  the  ' '  Ave  Maria. ' '  We  quote  as  follows :  ' '  You 
read  it  with  smiles  and  tears.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  John  Ayscough  is  the  most  humouristic  novelist  in  the 
English  field  to-day.  Humour  bubbles  up  like  a  spring  in 
every  paragraph,  and,  at  the  first  page,  the  reader  will  watch 
every  line  lest  he  miss  a  single  glint  of  that  gracious  fun- 
making,  always  refined  and  gentle.  There  is  a  hero  in  the  tale, 
but  one  hardly  suspects  him  of  that  lordly  character — a  little 
boy  with  a  sweet  manner,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  loving  nature,  who 
saw  deeply  into  Gracechurch  hearts,  found  out  their  sorrows, 
and  wept  with  them.    It  is  given  to  the  few  to  know  some  boys 
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and  girls  like  that,  and  they  will  thank  John  Ayseough  for  the 
delicate,  shy,  but  penetrating  portrait.  It  is  one  of  the  truest 
things  in  English  literature — perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  such 
a  portrait  has  appeared.  Mrs.  HornskuU  and  Mrs.  Thorn  can 
hardly  be  called  characters  upon  which  the  author  has  exer- 
cised his  skill.  No:  they  are  really  flesh  and  blood.  When 
they  take  possession  of  the  page,  print  and  paper  vanish; 
you  see  and  hear  them,  and  vainly  they  delay  their  exit — or 
your  own.  Nowhere  has  this  writer  shown  such  keenness  in 
description  as  in  the  present  volume.  In  his  other  books  John 
Ayseough  has  shown  us  wonderful  people  and  beautiful  scenes 
along  with  his  own  powers,  but  in  this  delightful  volume  he 
has  shown  us  his  own  heart." 

Herein  lies  the  spell  of  ' '  Gracechurch, ' '  that  all  uncon- . 
sciously  the  author  shows  us  his  own  heart ;  le  style  c  'est 
I'homme,  and  because  the  earnest  words  of  the  writer  come 
straight  from  his  heart,  they  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  his 
reader.  John  Ayseough 's  inimitable  style  is  his  own.  As 
Cardinal  Newman  says,  "One  man's  style  is  not  another's; 
we  may  as  well  say  that  one  man's  shadow  is  another's  as 
that  the  style  of  a  really  gifted  man  can  belong  to  any  but 
himself.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  are  personal,  and  so  is  his 
language  personal;  his  language  expresses  not  only  his  great 
thoughts,  but  his  great  self."  The  works  of  this  great  priest- 
writer  have  accomplished  much,  and  are  certain  to  accomplish 
more  for  God 's  greater  glory  and  the  good  of  souls.  In  prayer 
we  speak  to  God,  the  saints  tell  us;  but  in  salutary  reading 
God  speaks  to  us.  May  we  not  appositely  conclude  this  little 
article  by  asking  an  occasional  prayer  from  our  readers  that 
God's  dear  Providence  may  protect  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe- 
Drew  during  the  sanguinary  strife  now  raging  so  that  for 
many,  many  years  to  come  he  may  let  fall  upon  the  pure  white- 
ness of  his  page  those  small  drops  of  ink  which 

"Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought  produce 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,   think." 

S.  M.  E. 


Rt.  Rkv.  Mgr.  Count  Bickkkstakk-Dukw 
(JoitN  Ayscottott). 
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Goldsmith 


y^  OLDSMITH  may  be  considered  as  a  link  between  the 
Wa  school  of  Pope  and  that  of  Wordsworth — as  the  star 
that  is  "last  in  the  train  of  night,  if,  rather,  he  belong 
not  io  the  dawn. ' '  He  never  joined  in  the  contemporary  revolt 
against  Pope  and  Dryden ;  he  always  professed  to  be  of  their 
race;  he  praised  them  as  his  older  friend  Johnson  did;  he 
censured  those  who  censured  them;  but  he  infused  into  poetry 
a  deeper  and  sweeter  human  feeling  than  any  of  them  ever 
showed,  and  a  more  comic  humour.  He  produced  rich  effects 
with  simple  words,  and  though  he  modelled  his  verse  upon 
that  of  Pope — and  not,  as  Grey  did,  upon  that  of  Dryden — 
he  freed  the  couplet  from  the  mechanical  and  rather  mono^ 
tonous  perfection  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  Pope,  and 
he  breathed  into  English  verse  a  vital  movement  and  a  varying 
chime  which  had  been  heard  in  Dryden  alone  since  the  time 
of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  Coming  before  Burns  and  Blake, 
before  Cowper  and  Crabbe,  he  found  poetry  in  common  life, 
anli  he  actually  laid  down  the  canon  of  poetic  style  after- 
wards formulated  by  Wordsworth.  ' '  The  language  of  poetry, ' ' 
he  said,  "is  the  language  of  life,  and  the  warmest  thoughts 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  simplest  expression."  (1)  "It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  lower  parts  of  mankind  generally  express 
themselves  most  figuratively,  and  that  tropes  are  found  in 
the  most  ordinary  forms  of  expression."  (2)  He  even  affirmed, 
like  Wordsworth,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
poetic  style  and  that  which  is  proper  to  oratory,  to  history, 
and  to  science.  (3)  And  he  declared  that  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  between  blank  verse  and  prose.  (4)  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  value  of  this  theory  of  poetic  style;  it 
was  discussed  at  great  length  by  Coleridge  in  the  chapters 
on  Wordsworth  in  the  "Biographia  Literaria,"  and  its  defici- 
ency exposed.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every  poet, 
or  that  many  poets  should  be  also  great  philosophic  critics, 
able  to  analyze  the  principles  of  their  art  with  scientific  pre- 
cision and  depth.    I  here  mention  it  only  to  show  that  Gold- 
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smith  is  a  forerunner  of  Wordsworth  in  the  theory  as  well 
as  in  the  practice  of  his  art;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it 
that  this  theory,  with  all  its  exaggeration,  never  misled  either 
Goldsmith  or  Wordsworth,  in  practice,  into  anything  vulgar, 
coarse,  or  common.  I  need  only  here  point  out,  for  the  sake^ 
of  our  youthful  readers,  that  verse  is  the  opposite  of  prose, 
and  that  poetry  is  the  opposite  of  science  and  history.  The 
proper  style  of  poetry  requires  verse;  the  style  for  science 
and  for  history  is  prose. 

The  poetry  of  what  is  called  the  Eighteenth  Century  (a 
period  which  began  in  literature  about  the  year  1680,  with 
Dryden's  "All  for  Love"  and  "Absolom  and  Achitophel") 
is  to  genuine  poetry — I  do  not  say  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
without  much  warmth  or  colour.  It  was  the  mistake  of  that 
age,  as  I  suppose  it  is  the  mistake  of  most  ages,  to  confound 
Versified  rhetoric  with  poetry,  and  it  succeeded  best  in  those 
kinds  of  poetry  which  are  least  removed  from  rhetoric;  that 
is,  the  didactic  or  philosophical,  the  satirical,  and  the  burlesque 
but  to  even  Wordsworth  and  Byron — what  the  moonlight  is 
to  sunlight,  or,  at  best,  as  the  light  of  a  winter's  day  is  to 
the  sun  of  summer.  Such  light  as  there  shines  in  it  is  light 
or  mock-heroic.  It  was  in  truth  an  age  of  prose,  and  it  was  the 
creator  of  the  true  English  prose  style.  Dryden,  Cowley,  Sir 
William  Temple,  Tillotson,  Addison,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  John- 
son in  his  later  works,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  these  are  the 
masters  who  have  showed  us  how  English  prose  should  be 
written.  But  in  that  prosaic  age  what  was  sweetest  and  richest 
in  its  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith, — who  closes  it  and 
opens  the  way  for  the  new  era, — in  whom  the  last  rays  of  one 
sunset  and  the  first  rays  of  the  coming  dawn  mix  their  different 
lights.  It  was  Goldsmith  most  of  all  in  that  age  who  found 
beauty  in  humble  life  and  simple  hearts,  and  who  breathed 
the  sweetness  of  pastoral  poetry  into  social  philosophy.  It  is 
in  this  1-espect  that  he  resembles  Wordsworth,  for  he  has  not 
Wordsworth's  affectionate  observation  of  nature,  which  is  so 
common  in  the  ancient  Irish  poets.  In  regard  to  nature,  it 
is  Gray  who  shows  the  same  quality  as  Wordsworth. 

Goldsmith  is  a  really  original  poet.     His  muse  was  not 
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that  nymph  who  never  spoke  but  to  repeat  something  that 
she  had  heart,  and  of  whom  the  name  was  Echo.  "Our  own 
manners,"  said  Burke,  "afford  food  enough  for  poetry,  if 
we  know  how  to  dress  it.  The  turning  to  account  the  images 
and  objects  one  is  familiar  with  is  what  I  always  consider  as 
a  mark  of  genius,  and  not  running  into  repetition  of  over- 
improvement  (if  that  were  possible)  of  the  images  which  have 
struck  others  in  other  places  and  times.  This  latter  shows 
that  people  have  little  fire  of  their  own,  though  they  may  be 
capable  of  kindling  at  the  fires  of  others;  and  it  does  not 
mark  them  as  observers,  though  it  may  as  attentive  readers. 
What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images  has  Goldsmith  in  his 
* '  Deserted  Village ' ' !  They  beat  all,  Pope,  Philips,  and  Spenser, 
too,  in  my  opinion — that  is,  in  the  pastoral  part,  for  I  go  no 
further."  This  ability  to  find  poetry  at  home,  amid  what  is 
common,  this  temper  of  mind  in  which  familiarity  breeds  not 
contempt,  but  love,  is  one  of  the  qualities  by  which  chiefly 
Goldsmith  is  akin  to  Wordsworth. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  Gray  as  the  man  in  that  age  who 
resembles  Wordsworth  in  his  love  of  nature.  There  are  also 
something  in  common  between  Gray  and  Goldsmith.  The 
ideas  of  the  "Traveller"  and  those  of  Gray's  unfinished  poem 
upon  "Education  and  Government"  are  so  similar  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold  thoughtlessly  assumed  that  Goldsmith  had  derived 
those  sentiments  from  Gray's  fragment,  which  in  reality  was 
lying  unpublished,  in  Gray's  desk,  when  Goldsmith's  poem 
appeared.  In  like  manner,  Goldsmith's  "Eetaliation"  bears 
a  close  analogy  to  Gray's  lines  upon  his  own  character  (too 
poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune),  and  Goldsmith 
in  other  parts  of  his  works  reminds  us  of  the  style  of  Gray'i 
noble  verses  about  the  artist,  Richard  Bentley,  describing  his 
own  dilatory  mode  of  composing  poems : 

Ah!   could  they  catch  his  strength,  his  easy  grace, 

His  quiclc  creation,  his  unerring  line. 
The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efface. 

And  Dryden's  harmony  submit  to  mine; 
For  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given 
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Which  burns  in  Shakespeare's  and  in  Milton's  page, 
The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven. 

But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  fancying  that  Goldsmith 
derived  his  sentiments  from  Gray  than  for  suspecting  Words- 
worth took  his  principles  from  Goldsmith.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  plagiarism  of  poets 
from  one  another.  Why  should  not  the  same  ideas  arise  in 
similar  minds  when  they  are  applying  themselves  to  the  same 
subject?  True  poetry  is  nature  (i.e.,  natural  thoughts)  to 
advantage  dressed;  it  utters  what  oft  was  thought,  though 
every  real  poet  utters  it  in  his  own  way.  Originality  in  the 
substance  of  a  poem  is  very  delightful;  but  there  is  a  high 
pleasure  also  when  familiar  thoughts  are  presented  in  a  new 
way.  And  to  a  genial  and  generous  mind  there  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  in  comparing  the  different  forms  in  which 
similar  subjects  are  treated  by  a  number  of  poets.  Goethe 
^nd  Coleridge  and  Tennyson  have  declared  that  the  highest 
originality  may  be  shown  in  giving  newness  and  freshness  to 
old,  familiar  reflections. 

THE  REV.  DR.  RYAN. 


(1)  "Life  of  Parnell." 

(2)  "The  Bee,"  No.  VII. 

(3)  "The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  No.  XXXIX. 

(4)  "The  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,"  ch.  XI. 
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» 


"  Vision  " 


I'm  blind!     My  God,  I'm  blind!     The  night  is  dark, 

And  yet  my  eyes  do  offices  and  see. 

My  God !  why  then  hast  Thou  abandoned  me, 
Leaving  me  here  alone,  naked  and  stark? 

The  rest  about  me  laugh ;  the  lark 
Hilariously  beats  the  heaven's  sea. 
And  does  his  duteous  deeds  the  honey  bee, 

And  all  the  children  swarm  the  smiling  park. 

They  do  not  try  to  see  what  I  have  seen; 
They  gaze  upon  the  flowering  mead  and  hear 
The  song  of  birds,  and  seem  their  souls  replete. 
But,  oh!  the  heavenly  vision  is  more  sweet. 
God  grant  to  them  and  me  to  view  Thy  Sheen 
And  Beauty  as  in  earth's  glass  they  appear. 

THE  REV.  A.  O'MALLEY. 
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A  Little-Known  Poetess 

3T  is  not  only  in  matters  political  that  Ireland  has  been 
under  subjection  to  England.  In  a  certain  sense  a  lit- 
erary bondage  has  also  been  hers.  The  Irish  author 
who  persisted  in  living  in  Ireland  need  have  no  fear  of  dying 
a  millionaire.  He  was  almost  certain  to  be  ignored.  On  the 
other  hand  if  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  of  his  literary 
fellow-countrymen,  he  sought  fame  and  fortune  in  the  Empire 's 
capital,  the  fortune  would  be  his,  but  the  fame  would  not  be 
Ireland's,  but  England's.  Much  as  we  may  regret  the  conse- 
quent loss  to  Ireland's  literary  reputation,  we  can  hardly  find 
it  in  ourselves  to  censure  the  emigrant  genius.  Poets  and 
novelists  have  to  buy  bread  and  butter,  like  less  gifted  mortals. 
One  cannot  live  by  dreaming  of  sunsets  or  by  unravelling 
plots.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  should  be  all  the  more  ready 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  heroic  few  who,  despising  the 
shekels,  chose  comparative  oblivion  in  Ireland  rather  than  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  literary  circles  of  London.  And  of  that 
number  was  Bthna  Carberry,  the  subject  of  this  appreciation. 
Ethna  Carberry  (Anna  MacManus)  was  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  promising  figures  in  the  latter-day  Irish  literary 
revival.  Of  her  volume  of  verse,  *  *  The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn, ' ' 
such  a  distinguished  critic  as  Fiona  MacLeod  wrote  in  the 
' '  Fortnightly  Review  " :  "  One  copy  of  such  a  book  is  enough  to 
light  many  unseen  fires.  It  possesses  a  simplicity  of  thought 
and  diction  foreign  to  the  most  subtle  of  contemporary  poets. ' ' 
And  the  *  *  Daily  Chronicle ' '  declared  that  ' '  it  placed  her  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  Irish  poets  of  to-day."  Had  she  chosen  a  larger 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  a  more  extended  fame 
would  have  been  hers.  But  Ireland  held  her  captive.  "Before 
the  tabernacle  of  poor  Ireland's  hopes  she  burned  in  her  bosom 
a  perpetual  flame  of  faith.  Our  motherland  has  had  daughters 
as  noble,  as  brave,  as  faithful  and  loving  as  Ethna  Carberry, 
but  never  was  gathered  to  the  Mother's  breast  one  MORE 
noble-souled,  upright,  courageous  of  heart,  or  one  MORE  pas- 
sionately faithful,  than  she."     It  would  seem  as  though  she 
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could  sing  of  nothing  else.  Her  love  for  the  old  land  coloured 
her  every  thought.  She  wrote  in  Ireland,  for  Ireland,  of  Ire- 
land. In  Ireland  her  poems  are  treasured  and  her  memory 
revered,  but  outside  of  Ireland  she  is  practically  unknown, 
because  Ireland  has  not  the  ear  of  the  world.  But  we  doubt 
if  her  gentle  spirit  is  over-much  troubled  about  the  denial  of 
the  world's  recognition.  It  was  for  Ireland  she  wrote,  and  it 
is  in  Ireland  she  would  be  remembered. 

The  environment  of  Belfast  is,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think,  hardly  calculated  to  foster  the  development  of  the  poetic 
gift  or  the  patriotic  flame.  And  yet,  amongst  the  fairly  large 
number  of  modern  Irish  writers  none  have  written  more 
sweetly  or  with  more  intense  passion  of  Ireland's  joys  and 
sorrows  and  hopes.  Like  our  own  Father  Dollard,  she  loves 
to  sing  of  the  olden  days — of  Conn  and  "Art  the  Lonely,"  of 
Tara  and  Aileach,  of  Brian  of  the  Tribune,  and  ''The  Princess 
of  the  North."  Nor  are  these  to  her  but  mere  historical 
memories  for,  as  she  writes  in  ' '  The  King  of  Ireland 's  Cairn ' ' : 

"Nay,  nay,  he  still  is  kingly — 

He  wanders  in  a  glen 
Where  Fionn  goes  by  a-hunting 

With  misty  Fenian  men. 

He  sees  the  hounds  of  Wonder 

Bring  down  their  fleeing  prey, 
He  sees  the  swift  blood  flowing 

At  dawning  of  the  day. 

At  night  he  holds  his  revels, 

Just  as  a  king  might  do. 
But  the  ghostly  mirth  is  silent. 

The  harp-song  silent,  too." 

They  loved  Ireland,  did  those  heroes  of  the  misty  past,  and 
that  love  still  survives  the  march  of  the  unending  years.  But, 
alas !  Ireland  has  changed,  and  so 

'"Tls  well  he  seeks  no  tidings — 

His  heart  would  ache  to  know 
That  all  is  changed  in  Ireland, 

And  Tara  lieth  low." 
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One  of  the  strongest  poems  in  the  book  is  ''Brian  Boy 
Magee, ' '  in  which  the  poetess  sings  of  the  massacre  perpetrated 
at  Island  Magee  by  the  Scotch  Covenanters  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641 : 

"I  am  Brian  Boy  Magee, 

My  father  was  Eoghain  Ban, 
I  was  wakened  from  happy  dreams 

By  the  shouts  of  my  startled  clan; 
And  I  saw  through  the  leaping  glare 

That  marked  wher  our  homestead  stood. 
My  mother  swing  by  her  hair, 

And  my  brothers  lie  in  their  blood. 

In  the  creepy  cold  of  the  night 

The  pitiless  wolves  came  down — 
Scotch  troops  from  that  Castle  grim 

Guarding  Knockfergus  town; 
And  they  hacked  and  lashed  and  hewed 

With  musket  and  rope  and  sword. 
Till  my  murdered  kin  lay  thick 

In  pools  by  the  Slaughter  Ford. 

I  fought  by  my  father's  side. 

And  when  we  were  fighting  sore 
We  saw  a  line  of  their  steel  - 

With  our  shrieking  women  before. 
The  red-coats  drove  them  on 

To  the  verge  of  the  Gobbin's  grey. 
Hurried  them — God!  the  sight! 

As  the  sea  foamed  up  for  its  prey." 

The  poem  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  fiendish  soldiery  drove  the 
helpless  non-combatants,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  over  the 
steep  and  jutting  crags,  into  the  angry  sea  below,  and  the 
fierce  vow  of  vengeance  taken  by  Brian  Boy  Magee.  We 
quote  the  last  verse : 

"I  am  Brian  Boy  Magee, 

And  my  creed  is  a  creed  of  hate. 
Love,  Peace,  I  have  cast  aside — 

But  Vengeance,  VENGEANCE,   I   wait! 
Till  I  pay  back  the  four-fold  debt 

For  the  horrors  I  witnessed  there, 
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When  my  brothers  moaned  in  their  blood. 
And  my  mother  swung  by  the  hair." 

The  history  of  the  wars  between  Gael  and  Gall  record 
many  a  deed  as  dastardly  as  this  massacre  of  Island  Magee. 
It  was  the  memory  of  such  that  made  the  Irishman  a  rebel 
against  the  British  connection.  But  a  happier  day  has 
dawned  upon  conquerors  and  conquered.  Many  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  of  the  past  have  been  righted,  and,  recognizing  that 
England  is  honestly  endeavouring  to  make  atonement,  Ireland 
no  longer  sits  brooding  over  past  injustice.  Unlike  Brian  Boy 
Magee,  she  is  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  old  legends  are  enshrined  in  Ethna 
Carberry's  pages.  For  instance,  the  belief  that  the  old  heroes 
still  stand  at  arms  in  their  century-old  sepulchres,  awaiting 
Ireland's  trumpet  call,  finds  expression  in  the  closing  verses 
of  ' '  The  Princes  of  the  North  " : 

"And  yet  in  green  Tyrone  they  keep  your  memory  still, 

And  tell  you  never  fled  afar,  but  sleep  in  Aileach  Hill, 

In  stony  sleep,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  stony  steed  beside, 

Until  the  horn  shall  waken  you — the  rock  gate  open  wide. 

Will  you  come  again,  O  Hugh,  in  all  your  olden  power. 

In  all  the  strength  and  skill  we  knew,  with  Rory  in  that  hour? 

When  the  Sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  Night  hath  passed 

away. 
And  Banbha's  battle-cry  rings  loud  at  Dawning  of  the  Day." 

Another  venerable  legend  is  the  there  of  the  beautiful' ' Tir- 
na-Og."  The  fairies  have  stolen  the  maiden's  lover,  and  she 
is  naturally  disconsolate : 

"The  SIDHE  desired  my  Heart's  Delight,  they  lured  him  from  my 

keeping, 
He  stepped  within  a  fairy  ring  while  all  the  world  was  sleeping. 

He  hath  forgotten  hill  and  glen,  where  misty  shadows  gather — 
The  bleating  of  the  mountain  sheep,  the  cabin  of  his  father. 

He  wanders  in  a  happy  dream  thro'  scented  golden  hours, 
He  flutes,  to  woo  a  fairy  love,  knee  deep  in  fairy  flowers. 
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No  memory  hath  he  of  my  face,    no  sorrow  for  my  sorrow, 

My  flax  is  spun,  my  wheel  is  hushed,  and  so  I  wait  the  morrow." 

After  her  marriage  to  Seumas  MacManus,  Ethna  Carbery 
exchanged  bnstling  Belfast  for  the  pastoral  quiet  of  Donegal. 
As  was  but  natural  to  a  person  of  her  poetic  temperament, 
the  grey  old  hills  of  this  proud  chieftainry  of  Tyrconnell  pecu- 
liarly appealed  to  her,  "Hills  o'  M  yHeart,"  "In  Donegal," 
"In  Glengormly,"  and  other  beautiful  poems  voice  that  tender 
love.  But  if  nature  had  done  much  for  Donegal,  the  "powers 
that  be"  had  done  but  little.  Stupid  and  inhuman  laws  ren- 
dered existence  a  constant  struggle,  and  many  a  sturdy  gorsoon 
and  gentle  colleen  had  to  exile  themselves  from  their  loved 
Tyrconnell  in  order  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  parents'  heads. 
Emigration  of  its  fairest  and  best  was  fast  turning  the  country 
into  a  desert.  There  was  many  a  lonely  cabin  among  the  hills, 
and  many  a  broken-hearted  mother  sat  by  the  desolate  hearth 
or  looked  out  from  the  towering  hills  over  the  waste  of  sea 
that  had  swallowed  up  her  loved  ones.  This  is  the  theme  of 
the  beautiful 

Paistin  Fionn. 

O  Paistin  Fionn,  but  it  vexed  me  sore, 
The  day  you  turned  from  your  mother's  door. 
For  the  wide  grey  sea,  and  the  strife  and  din. 
That  lie  beyond  where  the  ships  go  in. 

There  was  always  peace  in  the  little  town — 
The  kindly  neighbours  went  up  and  down. 
With  a  word  to  you,  and  a  word  to  me. 
And  a  helping  hand  where  need  might  be." 

But,  alas!  Paistin  had  to  leave  "the  sheltering  hills  and  the 
rainbow  skies,"  and  "far  from  the  moors  and  the  blackbird's 
song,"  he  braved  toil  and  danger  to  win  the  yellow  gold  that 
meant  peace  and  plenty  for  the 

"Mother  who  sits  in  the  dusk  alone, 
And  croons  old  songs  in  an  undertone; 
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Old  cradle-songs  that  your  childhood  knew, 
When  her  folding  arms  made  a  world  for  you. 

Her  sad  heart,  loving  and  hoping  on, 
Awaits  your  footsteps  from  dark  to  dawn — 
The  thin  cheeks  pale  and  paler  grow 
With  hunger  for  you  as  the  hours  drift  slow. 

.    Then,  Paistin  Fionn,  come  back,  come  back, 
A  home-bound  bird  o'er  the  glancing  track; 
The  door  is  open,  the  hearth  is  red, 
And  our  love  is  calling  you.  Dear  Fair  Head." 

As  it  is  true  that  our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell 
of  saddest  thought,  so  the  most  beautiful  poem  in  the  book  is 
this  dirge  for 

The  Passing  of  the  Gael. 

They  are  going,  going,  going  from  the  valleys  and  the  hills; 
They  are  leaving  far  behind  them  heathery  moor  and  mountain  rills. 
All  the  wealth  of  hawthorne  hedges  where  the  brown  thrush  sways 
and  trills. 

They  are  going,  shy-eyed  colleens  and  lads  so  straight  and  tall. 
From  the  purple  peaks  of  Kerry,  from  the  crags  of  wild  Imaal, 
From  the  greening  plains  of  Mayo  and  the  hills  of  Donegal. 

They  are  leaving  pleasant  places,  shores  with  snowy  sand  outspread, 
Blue  and  lonely  lakes  a-stirring  when  the  wind  stirs  overhead, 
Tender  living  hearts  that  loved  them,  and  the  graves  of  kindred  dead. 

The  whip  of  hunger  scourged  them  from  the  glens  and  quiet  moors, 

But  there's  a  hunger  of  the  heart  that  plenty  never  cures. 

And  they  shall  pine  to  walk  again  the  rough  road  that  is  yours. 

They  may  win  a  golden  store — sure  the  whins  were  golden,  too; 
And  no  foreign  skies  hold  beauty  like  the  rainy  skies  they  knew; 
Nor  any  nlghtwind  cool  the  brow  as  did  the  foggy  dew." 

Ethna  Carbery  deserves  to  be  remembered  if  for  nothing 
else  than  that  she  has  given  us  the  above.  There  are  love  songs 
also  in  this  charming  volume.  And  exquisitely  tender  and 
sweet.  Pure,  too,  as  the  winds  that  swept  the  hills  of  Donegal. 
VMoorloch  Mary,"  "Vein  o'  My  Heart,"  "The  Little  Head 
of  Curls,"  and  "Handsome  Brian  0 'Gallagher,"  are  some  of 
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them.  Space  forbids  a  quotation.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
religious  poems,  such  as  "  Passing  By, "  "  Mea  Culpa, ' '  and 
* '  My  Prayer  for  You. ' '    We  give  one  verse  of  the  latter : 

"Our  hands  are  met  for  the  parting,  your  path  must  lie  afar, 
Yet  well  my  heart  shall  know  the  way  that  leads  to  where  you  are; 
And  whether  in  gladness  or  in  woe  this  is  my  prayer  sincere — 
The  blessing  of  God  be  with  you  through  all  the  day,  my  Dear." 

We  would  like  to  linger  longer  over  this  splendid  book, 
but  this  paper  is  already  too  long.  Enough  has  been  written 
to  induce  readers  of  "The  Lilies"  to  procure  the  book  for 
themselves,  and  enjoy  the  feast  of  true  poetry  that  it  contains. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  its  perusal  is  shadowed  over  with 
the  thought  that  the  bright  star  of  the  author's  genius  should 
have  such  a  sudden  and  untimely  setting.  If  her  budding 
talent  has  bequeathed  us  such  a  precious  legacy,  what  would 
the  ripened  fruit  of  her  genius  not  have  been?  She  died  in 
the  full  bloom  of  her  youth  and  talent,  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Seumas  MacManus,  the  distinguished  Irish  writer. 
In  the  words  of  his  pathetic  preface  to  the  volume  under  re- 
view, we  can  only  say,  "It  was  God's  will.  He  knows  what  is 
best."  Additional  pathos  is  added  to  her  untimely  passing 
by  the  thought  that  it  was  not  granted  her  to  see  the  Dawning 
of  the  Day  for  which  she  worked  and  longed.  But  she  felt 
that  that  Day  was  coming.  "Only  another  hill  or  two,  and 
we'll  surely  meet  the  Dawn."  But  when  the  Dawn  at  last 
breaks  above  the  storied  Irish  hills,  they  who  struggled  on- 
wards in  the  night,  and  kept  the  lamp  of  Hope  a-burning,  will 
not  be  forgotten.  The  name  of  Ethna  Carbery  shall  be  written 
large  in  Ireland's  unforgettable  heart.  That  hour  has  already 
struck,  for  as  she  herself  has  so  hopefully  and  beautifully 
written, 

"She  hath  stirred  at  last  in  her  sleeping, 

She  is  folding  her  dreams  away; 
The  hour  of  her  destiny  neareth^ 

And  It  may  be  to-day— TO-DAY." 

THE    REV.  D.  A.  CASEY. 
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The  Heart  of  a  Child. 

"Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  age  and  grace 
with  God  and  men." — (Luke  ii.,  52). 

3T  could  only  be  that  in  proportion  to  His  growth  the 
grace  that  was  in  Him  showed  in  outward  act.  The 
Thrice-Holy  spoke  through  the  living  instrumentality 
of  His  human  nature,  through  the  intellect  and  the  will,  and 
the  human  heart  of  Him  Who  was  a  Child,  and  Who  grew  to 
be  a  Man.  Incarnate  Wisdom  stood  at  Mary's  knee,  and  looked 
into  her  Mother-eyes,  and  learned  in  the  accents  of  her  voice 
how  Plis  mercy  had  been  from  generation  to  generation.  He 
gave  her  all  she  had,  and  she  gave  Him  back  but  "the  power 
to  die."  He  took  her  hand  and  loved  and  trusted,  and  was 
guided  by  her  and  was  subject  to  her. 

It  is  under  the  title  of  Mother  that  we  know  best  the 
Church  which  He  founded,  and  we  reverence  and  love  her  as 
a  Mother.  The  title  denotes  life  and  mind  and  soul  and  heart. 
Her  care  is  unlike  that  of  earthly  mothers  in  this  that  it  fol- 
lows us  to  the  grave,  and  beyond  the  grave,  by  her  suffrages, 
through  the  portal  of  death  to  life  eternal.  Her  guiding  hand 
is  the  hand  of  one  who  has  walked  and  watched  through  all 
the  centuries,  even  until  to-day,  from  the  days  when  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  He  gave  her  the  sacred  deposit  to  keep.  In 
her  mind  is  stored  the  wisdom  of  the  ages ;  the  directing  light 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shines  undimmed  in  her  soul ;  her  heart 
is  the  Heart  of  Him  Who  dwells  in  her  tabernacles. 

She  speaks,  and  it  is  as  one  having  authority.  Step  by 
step  we  ascend  back  through  the  centuries  of  unbroken  tradi- 
tion, and  ever  her  voice  is  clear  and  definite,  and  ever  her 
children  who  testify  for  her  are  ready  to  seal  with  their  blood 
the  faith  which  they  profess^-back  past  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury revolt  of  luxury  and  pride-  back  through  Catholic  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  back  across  the  sands  of  the  coliseum, 
back  to  "the  days  of  the  Pentecost,"  when  the  first  witnesses 
speak  and  tell  us :  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  Author 
of  Life,  and  we  have  handled.    He  has  taken  our  hands  and 
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put  them  into  His  side,  and  our  fingers  in  the  place  of  the 
nails ;  we  have  seen  all  the  mighty  works  that  He  did,  and  He 
has  told  us,  "greater  than  these  shall  you  do."  And  then  as 
we  retrace  our  steps,  we  mark  how  down  all  the  ages,  all  along 
the  way,  the  Church  has  those  among  her  children  in  whom 
those  greater  works  are  reproduced.  "Who  is  like  to  Thee 
among  the  strong,  0  Lord?  Who  is  like  to  Thee,  glorious  in 
Thy  saints,  doing  wonders?" 

Mother  is  a  title  with  which  He  Himself  has  dowered  her. 
To  believe  that  she  is  heaven-sent  to  hold  for  us  the  place  of 
teacher  and  guide  through  the  pilgrimage  of  time  to  our  eternal 
home,  to  accept  from  her  lips  those  saving  truths,  the  lessons 
of  grace  and  life  which  He  commissioned  her  to  teach,  requires 
no  greater  act  of  faith  than  was  required  in  His  day  to  believe 
His  word.  There  were  conditions  of  mind  and  heart  which 
precluded  in  Our  Lord's  own  day  belief  in  Him.  We  see  one 
of  the  noblest  of  a  class  come  to  Him  with  the  question :  "How 
can  this  be?"  The  answer  was  to  place  in  opposition  to  the 
Pharisee  the  little  Child.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  pride 
which  asked,  how  can  this  be.  unless  it  humbled  itself  and  said : 
"God  has  spoken;  it  is  enough."  And  through  the  centuries, 
in  the  face  of  a  self-sufficient  world,  the  challenge  rings :  ^'Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  child,  shall 
not  enter  into  it"  (Luke  xviii.,  17). 

It  is  for  us,  then,  to  stand  at  her  knee  as  at  a  mother's, 
and  in  her  voice  know  that  it  is  He  Who  speaks,  when  she  tells 
us  all  those  wondrous  truths,  filled  so  full  with  God's  love,  of 
creation,  and  the  fall  and  redemption:  "Wonderfully  He  has 
created  us,  but  more  wonderfully  He  has  redeemed — of  an 
angel's  visit  and  a  maiden's  answer.  There  was  one  among  us 
unstained  by  sin,  one  full  of  grace,  and  upon  her  consent  to  be 
the  Mother  of  the  Saviour  hung  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
She  tells  us  that  when  the  King  came,  it  was  as  "an  Infant 
laid  in  a  manger,"  and  that  the  shepherds  keeping  the  night 
watches  over  their  flock  were  the  first  to  be  summoned  to  His 
court.  She  tells  how  the  doctors  wondered  at  the  wisdom  and 
the  answer  of  the  Boy  of  twelve.  He  was  the  Brightness  of 
Eternal  Light;  had  He  willed  it.  He  could  have  flashed  across 
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their  minds  the  truth,  that  here  was  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies.  But,  no.  He  would  wait ;  patiently  He  would  hear 
them  and  ask  them  questions.  And  she  tells  us  that  He  went 
about  doing  good,  that  never  misery  appealed  to  Him  and  its 
appeal  was  unanswered;  that  sinner  never  asked  for  mercy 
and  pardon  was  denied ;  that  He  loved  little  children — and  they 
crucified  Him.  She  tells  us  of  the  Supper  Room  where  the 
first  Mass  was  offered,  of  His  death  and  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion; and,  most  wonderful  truth  of  all,  that  He  abides  with 
us  still,  through  all  the  years  and  all  the  hours,  in  virtue  of 
the  mission  and  the  power  which  He  gave  to  His  chosen  ones 
on  Holy  Thursday  night;  that  the  Altar  is  Bethlehem,  the 
House  of  Bread,  and  it  is  Calvary ;  daily  He  is  born  again,  and 
trusts  Himself  to  the  keeping  of  hands  and  hearts  that  He 
has  made. 

We  stand  at  her  knee  and  have  opened  for  us  all  the 
fairyland  of  the  world  unseen,  with  this  difference,  that  our 
fairyland  is  all  real — more  real  than  the  world  of  sense  and 
matter,  of  which  we  form  a  part ;  for  the  world  about  us  which 
we  see  would  have  no  meaning  without  the  world  of  spirit 
and  of  faith. 

We  kneel  before  the  Altar  and  He  is  really  there'  and  offers 
Himself  in  sacrifice  for  us.  We  approach  the  Altar-rail,  and 
He  comes  to  nourish  our  souls  with  His  Flesh  and  Blood.  We 
call  upon  the  friends  who  are  near  to  Him  in  glory,  and  they 
hear  us — Mary  and  all  the  blessed  souls  who  have  passed  from 
faith  to  vision.  Is  this  world  that  fades  as  real?  And  He  has 
given  us  each  an  angel  guardian  to  be  the  companion  of  all 
our  ways. 

With  a  Mother's  anxious  care  ^e  tells  us  that  all  is  not 
friendly  in  the  spirit  world  about  us.  We  have  adversaries 
in  it  more  to  be  feared  than  flesh  and  blood.  And  of  dangers 
from  the  world  against  which  He  warned  us  she  warns  us,  too. 
It  is  as  selfish,  and  as  sensual,  and  less  reverent  than  in  His 
day.  It  hates  what  she  most  treasures — the  ideal  of  Catholic 
life,  which-  she  holds  before  every  child  of  hers,  its  purity  and 
sweetness  and  self-effacement,  its  faith  in  His  Real  Presence, 
its  confiding  personal  love  for  Him,  its  intense  devotion  to  His 
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Sacred  Passion.  The  world  would  forget  the  Cross  as  a  symbol 
of  suffering,  voluntary  and  sarictifying.  It  wants  license. 
Catholic  preaching  of  self-discipline  fairly  maddens  it.  It 
would  be  pagan  again  and  retain  in  its  worship  just  enough 
of  Christian  form  and  phrase  to  drape  the  hideous  idol  of  self. 

In  temptation  and  in  sorrow  as  a  mother  she  will  comfort 
us.  From  the  pure  fountain  of  her  heart  we  shall  draw  nour- 
ishment and  strength — and  with  nourishment  the  charity  that 
seeketh  not  its  own;  His  life  flows  in  her  veins. 

She  holds  for  us  the  image  of  a  Love  that  emptied  itself, 
that  gave  to  the  end— -the  truth  is  more  than  this — a  Love  that 
died  for  us  and  lives  to  give  still.  And  in  the  light  of  Bethle- 
hem and  Calvary,  of  the  blissful  moments  of  Communion,  and 
the  silent  hours  of  the  Tabernacle,  she  asks  us  to  be  brothers, 
to  forget  the  little  differences  that  come  between — weighed  in 
the  balance  of  eternity  the  most  ponderous  of  them  are  but 
trifles — and  like  children  to  make  up  and  be  playmates  again. 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy"  in  other  senses 
than  the  poet  meant.  That  is  one,  and  this  another.  The  world 
is  big  when  we  are  children,  and  God  is  great,  and  we  are 
humble.  "The  Lord's  communication  is  with  the  simple." 
And  would  we  enter  heaven  we  must  in  this,  too,  ke6p  our 
child's  heart.  It  is  permitted  to  forget  our  lowliness  only  in 
the  greatness  of  our  trust  and  love. 

God  is  good  and  great,  and  God  is  holy,  and  sin  offends 
Him,  Naaman  was  a  leper,  and  he  was  sent  to  wash  in  the 
Jordan,  and  his  flesh  was  made  clean  as  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child.  And  if  sin  has  marked  our  souls  as  with  leprosy,  we 
must  seek  to  regain  in  Penance  our  childhood's  innocence  and 
purity  of  heart. 

We  must  become  as  little  children  in  humanity  and  sin- 
lessness,  and  faith  and  hope  and  love — the  love  that  * '  is  patient 
and  kind,  that  envieth  not,  nor  dealeth  perversely,  that  is  not 
puffed  up,  that  thinketh  no  evil,  that  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth."  And  so  in  eternity  we  may 
look  for  heaven's  homelike  welcome,  as  a  child  to  nestle  close 
in  God's  enfolding  arms. 

THE  REV.  J.  J.  McCarthy. 
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Trees  In  and  Around  Toronto  and 
How  to  Identify  Them 

(Continued  from  June  Number.) 

AND  now  we  notice  the  Elms.  Their  leaf  forms  are  much 
alike;  the  English  Elm  leaf  is  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  Wych  or  Scotch  Elm  leaf  has  one  unevenly  cut  side ; 
the  Slippery  Elm  leaf  is  rougher  to  the  touch  than  any,  though 
all  have  the  characteristic  of  roughness.  The  English  Elm  trunk 
is  generally  sprouted  with  suckers,  and  even  the  upper  branches 
have  adventitious  sprouts,  which  give  an  untide  appearance  to 
the  tree.  The  bark  of  the  Wych  or  Scotch  Elm  becomes  greyish 
as  it  soars.  The  samaras  of  the  Elms  are  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
round  wing  notched  and  smaller  in  size  in  the  American  Elm 
than  in  those  of  the  others.  The  samaras  of  the  Slippery  (or 
Moose  Elm)  are  flat,  round  or  oval,  more  orbicular  than  those 
of  the  white  Elm  and  larger,  with  the  wall  over  the  seed  coated 
with  fine  hairs,  but  having  the  wing  of  the  fruit  smooth  and 
not  hairy  along  its  margins,  as  is  that  of  the  White,  or  Ameri- 
can Elm.  These  ripen  when  the  leaves  are  half-grown.  The 
White  Elm  fruit  is  smaller  than  the  English  Elm,  and  has  a 
deep  dint  at  the  top.  It  ripens  as  the  leaves  unfold.  The 
Scotch  Elm  has  larger  leaves  than  the  English  Elm,  and  its 
fruit  is  noted  for  the  curious  beak-like  hooks  on  the  outer  ends. 
The  flowers  of  the  Elms  are  exceptions  to  the  general  run  of 
tree  flowers,  in  that  they  have  both  male  and  female  organs  in 
the  same  flower,  and  do  not  separate  them  into  different  flowers 
on  the  same  tree,  as  is  done  by  oak  and  beech,  for  instance; 
nor  are  they  placed  actually  on  different  trees,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  of  the  willows  and  poplars.  The  flower.^  are  purplish 
and  look  like  little  bunches  of  stamens  held  in  place  by  a  tiny 
purple  cup.  These  soon  wither,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
flat,  circular  seeds  set  in  the  centre  (in  the  Wych  Elm),  or 
almost  so  (in  the  English  Elm)  of  a  delicate  oval  wing,  first 
green  then  brown,  and  vary  as  described  above. 

The  Beech  leaf  is  silky,  firm,  thin,  with  whitish,  wiry  veins 
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imderneath,  and  the  unbranched  ribs  terminate  in  the  teeth 
exactly.  The  slender  twigs  which  bear  the  leaves  spread  out 
horizontally,  not  droopingly,  like  those  of  the  Elm,  and  the 
long,  low  branches,  which  extend  horizontally,  a  fair  distance 
from  the  trunk,  give  the  tree  a  buoyant  look.  The  fruit  is  a 
three-cornered  nut  set  in  a  bur. 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  has  golden  plume-like,  purely  male 
catkins,  compared  to  "Chenille  fringe."  The  male  catkins 
remain  rigidly  erect.  The  leaf  is  very  similar  to  the  Beech 
leaf,  but  narrower.  The  fruit  is  two  or  three  edible  nuts, 
well-known  to  all,  encased  in  a  four-valved  spiny  bur. 

The  Birch  family  consists  of  the  birches,  the  hazels,  the 
alders,  and  the  hornbeams.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  Vir- 
giniana)  has  doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  almost  smooth  leaves, 
and  has  flowers  in  long  catkins,  the  staminate  ones  two  inches 
long,  with  scales  fringed  on  the  margins;  the  pistillate  ones 
are  shorter.  The  fruit  is  a  hop-like  strobile  enclosing  flattened 
nuts.  The  American  Hornbeam  leaf  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  preceding,  except  in  fall,  when  that  of  the  former  turns 
yellow  and  that  of  the  latter  to  a  brilliant  orange  or  deep 
crimson.  The  bark  of  the  preceding  species  is  very  shaggy 
in  appearance;  that  of  the  latter  is  black  and  irregularly  and 
vertically  lined  with  stripes  of  dull  grey.  The  branches  when 
young  are  brownish  purple,  terminating  in  green-bronze,  those 
older  with  an  ashy  hue.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  grows  in  a 
green,  elongated  drooping  cluster,  the  small  nut  growing  singly 
at  the  base  of  two  halberd-shaped,  three-lobed  bracts. 

Almost  everyone  knows  the  White  (Canoe  or  Paper)  Birch 
(Betula  Papyrifera),  whose  bark  is  often  stripped  to  make 
tablets  for  writing,  and  formerly  was  used  by  the  Indians  to 
make  canoes.  The  Birch  has  a  slender  and  delicate  appear- 
ance, very  upright,  its  silver-like  trunk  later  becoming  yellow. 
The  leaves,  with  saw-like  edges,  are  sometimes  wedge-shaped, 
sometimes  egg-shaped,  and  often  triangular.  The  Yellow  Birch 
(B.  Lutea)  has  larger  leaves  and  a  silvery,  golden,  or  grey  bark 
that  peels  off  with  age  into  shreds.  The  Black  (Sweet  or  Cherry) 
Birch  (B,  Lenta)  has  finely  serrate,  rather  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  its  aromatic  bark,  very  dark  in  comparison  with  the  other 
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birches  resembles  the  cherry  bark.  In  winter  on  the  Silver  (or 
White  Birch)  may  be  seen  very  minute  and  sharply  pointed 
buds  arranged  in  spirals,  and  also  long,  hard,  male  resting  cat- 
kins, later  to  become  the  tails  of  male  flowers — at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  first  are  resting  leaf-buds  and  groups  of  female 
flower-buds.  The  Black  and  Yellow  Birches  have  their  pistil- 
late aments  (or  catkins)  sessile  and  erect.  The  Canoe,  the 
"White,  and  the  Common  Betula  Alba  have  theirs  stalked  and 
pendulous.  The  Stamina  aments  are  pendulous.  The  Birch, 
the  Alder,  and  the  Hazelnut  trees  grow  their  male  and  female 
catkins  on  the  same  tree.  Our  Alders  are  nearly  all  shrubs; 
the  leaves  are  orbicular,  obtuse,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  and 
serrate  at  the  margin.  Alder  leaves  are  generally  wider  to- 
wards the  top  than  at  the  base,  and  in  some  species  are  notched 
at  the  top.  They  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hazelnut  leaf, 
but  it  is  tipped  instead  of  notched.  When  young,  the  leaves 
of  the  Alder  are  somewhat  glutinous,  whence  the  specific  name 
■ — Alnus  Glutinosa.  The  staminate  flowers  are  long,  drooping 
catkins,  which  form  in  late  summer  and  hang  upon  the  tree 
stiff  and  rigid  all  winter.  The  pistillate  blossoms  are  little 
cone-like  catkins  produced  in  the  spring.  When  these  mature, 
they  open  to  let  the  seeds  fall,  but  they  themselves  remain 
upon  the  tree  all  winter.  Having  seen  Hazelnut  trees  only 
after  the  fruit  was  formed,  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  authority 
as  to  its  earlier  shapes.  "The  Pistillate  Hazel  catkins,  com- 
monly called  Lambs'  Tails  or  Cats'  Tails,  have  small  red 
pendent  tufts  fastened  to  a  small  leaf  like  a  scale,  each  leaf 
hiaving  two  tiny  red  threads ;  these  are  on  the  top  of  a  slender 
stalk  leading  to  the  ovary.  The  staminate  catkin  is  long  and 
yellow,  made  of  scales  necessary  for  protection  in  winter,  as  it 
partly  is  formed  in  autumn."  Both  kinds  of  catkins  are  on 
the  one  tree;  the  staminate  ones  axillary,  and  the  pistillate 
ones  terminal.  The  Hazel  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  bur  and  con- 
sists of  paired  nutlets. 

The  Poplars  and  Willows  belong  to  the  same  family — Sali- 
cacia — so-called  because  their  bark  contains  an  alkaloid  called 
salicine,  which  has  tonic  properties.  There  are  about  six 
varieties  of  Poplar  here.    The  Lo'mbardy  Poplar  is  best  known 
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to  all,  as  its  branches  point  so  decidedly  heavenward,  forming 
a  tall,  narrow  tree.  It  is  really  a  variety  of  the  Black  Poplar, 
a  European  tree,  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  its  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth  and  by  its  glabrous  new  shoots.  We  have  only 
staminate  trees  here.  The  leaves  are  almost  truncate  at  the 
base,  and  are  usually  wider  than  they  are  long. 

The  White  Poplar  (Abele  tree)  bears  variously  shaped 
leaves,  all  having  extremely  white  cottony  or  silvery  velvet 
undersides  and  dark,  shiny  uppers.  The  young  leaves  are 
covered  with  down  on  both  surfaces.  Sometimes  they  are  three- 
lobed,  sometimes  five-lobed.  The  buds  are  not  glutinous.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  known  as  the  Grey  Poplar.  Then,  there  is 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  Poplar  (P.  Balsamifera  var.  Candicans), 
■with  large,  heart-shaped,  netted-veined,  dull-pointed  leaves 
with  about  seventeen  coarse  teeth,  and  with  long  and  flat  stems. 
The  leaf-buds  are  fragrant  and  resinous.  There  is  the  Balsam 
Poplar,  which  has  yellow-green  egg-shaped  but  pointed  leaves, 
whitish  underneath,  finely  but  obtusely  toothed,  three-ribbed. 

The  Aspen  (P.  Tremuloides),  whose  fluttering,  broadly 
ovate  or  semi-orbicular  or  heart-shaped,  white-veined,  leathery, 
dull  pale  green  leaves  are  encased  at  first  in  smooth  varnish - 
like  buds,  has  nearly  black  bark  at  the  base,  with  br6\^Tiish 
blotches  and  greenish-whito  smooth  branchlets. 

There  are  a  confusing  variety  of  Willows,  but  only  four 
will  be  mentioned  here.  A  common  characteristic  of  the  Wil- 
low family  is  the  linear,  narrow  and  elliptical  or  lance-shaped 
leaves.  Its  fruit  ia  a  two-valved  pod  with  papery  walls;  the 
seeds  are  minute  in  copious  hairy  floats.  The  White  Willow 
(or  Golden  Osier)  has  golden-yellow  twigs.  It  is  called 
"White"  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  as  the  light 
is  reflected  from  their  silky  surfaces,  which  are  alike  above 
and  below.  The  bark  is  thick  and  deeply  fissured.  The  Weep- 
ing Willow  Kas  large,  lance-shaped,  finely-toothed  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  covered  with  down  below. 

The  Linden  (or  Basswood)  bears  dark  green  leaves  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  rounded  in  outline  with  abruptly  and 
conspicuously  pointed  apex  and  cordate  base;  one  side  of  the 
leaf  is  generally  less  developed  than  the  other,  and  is  sharply 
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and  irregularly  toothed.  The  flowers  are  small,  cream-coloured, 
and  fragrant,  in  hanging  cymes,  the  peduncle  having  an  apple- 
green,  leaf-like  bract.  The  fruit  is  greenish-grey,  round,  and 
resembling  small  peas  when  young. 

The  orchard  or  fruit  trees  belong  to  the  Eosaceae  famil::;- 
(whose  flowers  are  complete),  and  bear  either  fleshy  or  stony 
fruits,  called  respectively  pomes  and  drupes;  examples  of 
the  former  are  apples,  crabs,  haws,  quince,  pears;  and  of  the 
latter,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and  cherries.  I  shall  dismiss 
this  group,  as  most  people  are  familiar  with  it. 

The  next  family  in  consideration  is  that  of  the  Catalpa. 
The  immense,  heart-shaped,  netted-veined  leaves,  the  conspicu- 
ously showy  flowers,  and  the  fruit  called  the  Indian  bean  some- 
times, which  resembles  a  knitting  needle  somewhat,  makes 
this  tree  easily  identified  at  all  seasons. 

The  Red  Mulberry  is  generally  a  small  tree,  and  is  easy  to 
classify  once  we  see  the -leaves,  which  take  the  most  whimsical 
shapes.  The  flowers  grow  in  axillary  catkin-like  spikes,  and 
are  followed  by  a  fruit  similar  in  appearance  to  a  long  wild 
blackberry,  of  red  colour,  turning  when  ripe  to  a  rich  dark 
purple. 

The  Witch  Hazel's  bright  yellow,  thread-like  blossoms  are 
the  latest  of  all  to  bloom,  almost  into  the  winter.  In  fact,  the 
previous  year's  fruit  explodes  while  the  current  year's  flowers 
are  on  the  trees. 

The  Gingko,  or  Maiden  Hair,  tree  has  been  described  as 
"the  sole  link  between  trees  and  ferns  now  surviving."  It  is  a 
conifer  and  deciduous,  with  an  unusually  shaped  fan-like  leaf, 
cleft  in  one  deep  cut  to  the  petiole,  with  the  veins  all  radiating 
from  the  same  point  to  the  border,  giving  it  a  maiden-hair,  fern- 
like appearance  when  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass.  Its 
fruit  is  said  to  resemble  the  apricot,  the  kernel  of  which  fruit 
furnishes  the  "sal-nuts"  of  commerce.  When  the  leaves  fall, 
one  is  struck  by  the  stunted  appearance  of  the  twigs,  none  of 
which  seem  more  than  one  inch  long. 

The  tulip  tree  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  trees,  in  stateliness, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  truncate  leaf,  and  the  splendid  yellowish 
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tulip-like  flower.  The  fruit  is  a  cone  of  dry  oblong  and  acute 
carpels,  and  is  about  three  inches  long. 

The  two  divisions,  according  to  leaf  classification,  having 
been  discussed,  a  rough  survey  of  general  points  of  recogni- 
tion may  be  helpful.  Often,  the  flower  helps  to  classify  the  tree ; 
e.g.,  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-shaped  flowers  show  that  the 
tree  bearing  them  must  belong  to  the  Pea  or  Bean  family — 
the  Leguminosae,  called  so  because  the  fruit  is  a  legume  or 
pod.  The  Silver  Bell,  the  Tulip  tree,  the  Fringe  tree  are  each 
so  named  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  what 
they  are  likened.  The  first  mentioned  has  a  most  peculiar 
four-winged  fruit,  like  a  tiny  rattle-box. 

In  winter,  the  bark,  buds,  and  general  outline  of  trees 
identify  them;  e.g.,  the  spotty  grey  beech  bark  is  unmistak- 
able ;  the  bark  of  all  the  birches  is  horizontally  marked  with 
lenticels  and  generally  peel;  the  White,  Yellow,  Black,  and 
Paper  Birches  are  all  so-named  because  of  their  distinguishing 
features.  The  Rowan  tree  bark  varies  from  a  silvery  grey  to 
a  bronze,  and  is  generally  hung  with  its  rather  bitter  red  ber- 
ries. The  Shagbark  Hickory  is  certainly  not  a  misnomer;  the 
Buttonwood  is  as  anxious  to  shed  its  bark  as  it  is  to  shed  its 
leaves  in  the  fall,  and  is  distinguished  also  by  its  button-like 
fruit.  The  Cherry  barks  are  all  distinctive  and  acid-like  to 
the  taste;  sassafras  twigs  have  a  peculiar,  aromatic  taste. 
The  tiny  catkin  tails,  which  in  spring  elongate  and  which  hang 
throughout  the  winter  evidences  the  Hop  Hornbeam,  when 
we  also  take  into  consideration  the  bark.  The  White  Birch 
also  shows  tiny  catkins  in  the  winter,  but  the  birch  bark 
stamps  it  apart,  although  the  Alders  also  have  catkins  in  the 
winter.  These  are  so  much  larger,  and  besides  the  Alders  are 
so  shrubby,  that  no  one  would  mistake  them  from  the  other 
trees.  Catalpas  are  generally  hung  in  winter  with  knitting 
needle-like  seed-pods,  and  the  Maples  are  the  only  family  left ; 
these  can  be  identified  by  their  crescent-shaped  leaf-scars,  if 
not  by  the  bark. 

The  Cucumber  tree  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Magnolia.  It  has  large  green  leaves,  dark  green  above  and 
light  green  below,  and  pubescent.     The  flowers,  three  to  six 
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inches  in  diameter,  are  rather  handsome,  with  pale  greenish- 
yellow  corolla.    The  resulting  fruit  is  a  gourd. 

Ths  Sassafras  belongs  to  the  Laurel  family,  and  is  inter- 
esting to  meet  in  one's  walks  at  any  season.  Its  greenish-yellow 
flowers  grow  in  umbel-like  clusters  with  the  leaves.  The  fruit 
is  blue,  oval,  and  one-sided,  growing  on  red  pedicels.  The  bril- 
liant fall  colouring  of  the  Sassafras  foliage  is  a  vision  of  beauty. 

The  Spindle  tree,  or  Burning  Bush,  is  most  easily  identified 
in  the  fall,  when  its  leaves  have  been  shed  and  the  tree  stands 
out  like  a  flame  with  its  pale  strange-looking  fruits.  They  are 
deeply  separated  into  four  flat  lobes,  marked  with  grooves. 
The  twigs  are  plum-coloured.  Some  people  believe  this  tree 
to  be  poisonous. 

The  Lilac  tree  belongs  to  the  Olive  family,  but  is  so  fami- 
liar that  no  description  is  necessary. 

The  Viburnums  belong  to  the  Honeysuckle  family,  and 
make  fine  trees,  though  small,  for  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  There  are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  known 
as  the  Snowball,  the  Cranberry,  the  Wayfaring,  Sheepberry, 
Nannyberry.  They  have  simple  opposite  leaves  and  rather 
showy  elder-like  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  blue  berries, 
enclosing  a  flat  stone.  The  Elder,  also  of  this  family,  with  its 
creamy  flowers  growing  in  large,  erect,  flat  cymes,  is  well- 
known  for  its  purplish,  black  currant-like  berries,  which  are 
used  to  make  wine. 

The  Dogwoods  have  white,  showy  flowers,  and  a  berry- 
like two-celled  stone  fruit,  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  blue. 

The  straight  soaring  Lombardy  Poplar's  outline  distin- 
guishes it.  The  American  or  "White  Elm 's  wonderfully  graceful 
contour  suggests  an  Etruscan  vase  to  many,  and  occasionally  it 
is  triangular  in  outline.  Its  abundance  of  small  spray  beau- 
tifies it  even  in  winter.  The  sturdy  oak 's  form  is  sufficient,  but 
often  one  can  see  the  next  year's  acorns  on  the  Red  Oak  tree 
in  winter,  as  they  take  two  years  to  mature.  The  acorns  on  the 
White  Oak  ripen  in  one  year,  and  so  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
tree  in  winter,  and  in  any  case  the  crop  is  generally  a  small 
one.    The  bushy  crown  of  the  Silver  Fir,  the  spire-like  top,  the 
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horizontal  branchings,  and  the  bark,  which  is  usually  covered 
with  blisters,  identifies  the  Balsam  Fir. 

Just  here  might  be  a  suitable  place  to  characterize  the 
Evergreens.  Those  with  long  needles  are  the  Pines,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  needles,  from  two  to  five,  clustered 
together  in  a  group,  we  may  judge  of  what  particular  variety 
a  tree  is.  For  example,  the  Eed  or  Norway  Pine  and  the  Scotch 
Pine  needles  are  in  pairs ;  the  former  is  not  found  in  Toronto. 
The  Long-leaved  Southern  Yellow  Pine  and  Pitch  Pine  needles 
grow  in  threes,  the  former  a  foot  or  more  long;  the  White 
Pine 's  slender  needles  grow  in  clusters  of  fives. 

Those  evergreens  with  short,  fine  and  sharply-pointed 
needles,  keeled  on  both  surfaces,  arranged  on  all  sides  of  the 
little  branches  are  Spruces;  and  those  bearing  blunt-pointed 
needles,  with  no  needles  on  the  underside  of  its  twigs  are  the 
Firs — the  needles  are  flat  above  and  keeled  below. 

Those  with  short,  flat  blunt  needles  are  the  Hemlocks ;  and 
those  evergreen  leaves  made  up  of  minute  scales,  giving  a  fern- 
like spray  effect,  are  the  Arbor  Vitaes,  or  the  Red  and  White 
Cedars.  Those  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  short  leaves  on  one 
dwarf  shoot  clustered  together  in  spots,  are  Larches. 

The  necessity  of  "boiling  down"  information  and  cur- 
tailing the  use  of  technical  terms,  has  led  the  writer  into  crude 
expression  and  stilted  style;  but  if  even  one  reader  is  led  to 
pursue  the  study  of  tree  life,  infinite  pleasure  will  be  promised 
her  in  the  result,  and  over-compensation  will  be  made  to  the 
writer  for  any  harsh  criticism  she  may  receive. 

PATRICIA  O'CONNOR. 


Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,   D.D.,  LL.D. 
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From  the    Editor's    Chair  to  the 
Battlefield 


® 


..  HE  splendid  examples  of  noble  self-sacrifice  and  of  hero- 
fi      ism  shown  by  Catholic  priests  and  prelates  the  world 
over,  in  these  days  of  desperate  and  vicious  warfare 
continue  to  be  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  all. 

Here  in  our  midst  we  behold  to-day  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  influential  of  Canadian  Churchmen,  the  President 
of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension.  Society  of  Canada,  and  the 
capable  and  successful  editor  of  the  Catholic  Register,  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  land  of  his  birth,  his  relatives  and  friends, 
and  all  those  associations  which  for  many  years  his  heart  has 
held  most  dear,  to  accompany  the  second  Canadian  Contingent 
overseas,  and  to  act  as  Chaplain  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

Eight  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  we  are  told,  offered 
his  services  to  his  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  over  a 
year  ago,  but  owing  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  from 
which  he  could  not  be  relieved  then,  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  in  deed  his  noble  resolve  before  now. 

As  an  editor.  Dr.  Burke  was  scholarly,  conscientious,  and 
steadfastly  devoted  to  the  cause  in  whose  interests  he  laboured. 
By  his  fearless  expression  of  truth  and  his  untiring  denial  of 
its  opposite,  he  exercised  a  great  moral  influence  over  the 
public  mind. 

As  President  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 
in  Canada,  Dr.  Burke  has  been  a  most  zealous  and  untiring 
labourer  in  its  behalf,  realizing  doubtless,  with  all  those  who 
have  ever  accomplished  any  great  work,  that  nothing  of  weight 
or  worth  can  be  achieved  with  half  a  mind,  with  a  faint  heart, 
with  a  lame  endeavour.  Only  those  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  able  President  in  this  work,  or  who  have 
benefitted  of  his  bounty,  can  ever  so  faintly  estimate  the  good 
which  his  right  hand,  even  in  the  ignorance  of  his  left,  hath 
done.     To  be  thus  a  servant  of  good  in  daily  life,  to  lessen 
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the  domain  of  evil  by  opposing  it  at  every  point,  to  keep 
active  in  the  aggressive  warfare  for  righteousness,  to  help 
to  lighten  whenever  one  may,  some  burden  heavier  than  one's 
own — this  is  true  greatness. 

And  this  greatness  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Monsignor 
Stagni,  has  not  failed  to  recognize  in  his  beautiful  letter  which 
accompanied  the  notification  from  the  Vatican  of  Dr.  Burke's 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Protonotary  Apostolic. 

Though  the  editors  of  "St.  Joseph  Lilies"  deeply  regret 
the  removal  of  a  generous,  kind  and  tender-hearted  friend, 
the  loss  of  a  sometime  literary  contributor,  and  the  absence 
of  a  reliable  and  encouraging  critical  reviewer,  they  hasten 
to  offer  their  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father 
upon  his  recently  received  title  and  appointment,  and  while 
admiring  the  heroic  valour  of  his  spirit  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  the  battlefield  and  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  to  comfort,  as 
the  minister  of  Christ,  the  dying  soldier,  kneeling  before  the 
Throne  of  Mercy,  they  will  beseech  the  Almighty  Father  to 
protect  him  amid  the  perils  he  may  encounter,  to  bless  and  con- 
sole him  in  his  sacred  ministry,  and  safely  to  restore  him 
with  the  longed-for  peace  to  his  many  friends  again. 

S.  M.  P. 
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Alumnae  Items 

/.^N  Monday,  June  28th,  before  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
l|^  cers  for  1915-16,  the  following  address  Avas  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  the  energetic  and  zealous  Pre- 
sident. We  congratulate  the  Association  on  showing  their 
appreciation  of  her  untiring  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Alumnae 
by  their  unanimous  choice  of  her  as  President  again  for  the 
coming  year.  To  her  and  her  able  Executive  is  due  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Society.  "We  note  with  pleasure  how  well 
they  are  combining  the  spiritual  good  of  the  members  with 
the  management  of  other  functions  incidental  to  such  organi- 
zations. 
Honorary  President  and  Members  of  the  Alumnae  Association : 

Another  Alumnae  year  has  been  swept  by  the  mighty  tide 
of  time  into  the  vast  ocean  of  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  it  has  been  a  year  of  unqualified  suc- 
cess financially,  intellectually,  and,  above  all,  spiritually.  For 
the  spiritual  success,  we  are  indebted  to  our  dear  Honorary 
President,  Rev.  Mother  Superior,  who  is  ever  looking  after 
our  welfare.  We  can  never  find  words  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  her  for  the  great  blessing  and  comfort  she  brought 
to  us  through  the  retreat  that  ended  yesterday  in  our  general 
Com^munion,  which  retreat  was  entirely  her  own  idea  and 
arrangement.  I  feel  that  the  beautiful  blessing  which  Father 
Finn  called  down  upon  us  after  we  had  all  received  our  Blessed 
Lord  will  be  the  guiding  star  of  our  Alumnae  for  the  years 
to  come. 

That  the  Alumnae  Association  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
past  year,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  war,  when 
everyone  was  working  so  hard  in  many  other  channels  for  our 
soldiers,  and  for  the  poor,  is  due  entirely  to  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Executive ;  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  each  and  every  one,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  the  splendid  support,  co-operation,  and  loyalty  whicb 
has  brought  our  Association  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  women's  organizations  in  the  country,  all  of  which  helps 
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our  school  to  greater  success,  and  which  means,  of  course,  the 
greater  spread  of  Catholic  education  throughout  the  country. 

In  my  position  as  Governor  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Alumnae  Associations,  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  many 
Convents  in  the  past  year,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  tell  our 
Alumnae  that  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto,  is  regarded  as  the 
largest,  most  progressive,  most  up-to-date,  and  most  Avidely 
known,  not  only  among  Catholic  Colleges,  but  among  all 
Ladies'  Colleges  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

We  may  well  be  proud,  ladies,  to  wear  our  graduation 
medals  and  be  members  of  the  Alumnae  of  such  a  College  as 
St.  Joseph's.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  not  aware  of  the  size 
of  our  school,  which  has  an  attendance  of  over  550  pupils, 
and  although  we  have  the  largest  College  Auditorium  in  the 
city,  we  were  obliged  this  year  to  have  two  closings,  the  Senior 
and  Junior,  and  even  then  neither  the  stage  nor  the  hall  could 
accommodate  the  pupils  and  their  friends.  Now,  the  success 
in  the  numbers  attending  our  school  is  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  advertising  that  has  been  given  by  our  Alumnae.  You 
know  the  Sisters  can  give  the  training  and  education  to 
our  girls,  but  they  cannot  go  out  into  the  world  and  tell  every- 
body about  it,  and,  as  this  is  an  advertising  age,  and  as  it  is 
so  very  necessary,  that  duty  naturally  falls  to  the  members 
of  the  Alumnae. 

We  must  keep  up  the  dignity  and  extend  the  reputation 
of  our  school,  first  of  all  by  our  good  example  and  by  showing 
ourselves  capable  of  filling  positions  in  life  that  require  intel- 
lectual refinement  and  culture,  and,  secondly,  by  advertising 
it  as  far  as  lies  within  our  power.  No  matter  where  you  go, 
talk  about  your  school;  tell  everybody  about  the  splendid 
training  in  every  department,  about  the  healthy  surroundings, 
the  beautiful  gardens  and  playgrounds,  the  splendidly 
equipped  class  rooms.  Tell  them  that  for  sixty-three  years, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  and  the  Maple,  our  school  has 
spread  protecting  arms  over  her  many  daughters  gathered 
from  the  east  and  west,  from  the  north  and  south,  and  that 
when  her  children  have  passed  from  her  sheltering  love  we 
have  a  College  Magazine  that  serves  as  a  medium  of  com. 
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munication  between  the  loved  mother  and  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing circle  of  her  Alumnae.  Tell  them  our  College  is  affiliated 
with  the  great  University  of  Toronto,  and,  what  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  educational  institutions,  that  our  Convent  girls 
may  receive  their  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from  Toronto 
University  without  attending  the  University  itself,  except  for 
a  few  subjects.  To  be  privileged  to  make  their  whole  Univer- 
sity course  in  a  Catholic  College  is  an  inestimable  advantage 
for  Catholic  young  women. 

Environment  and  association  count  for  much  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  while  their  priceless  faith  is  safeguarded 
within  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Convent.  Tell  all  the  world, 
too,  that  our  Sisters  are  not  only  educating  women  and  send- 
ing them  out  into  the  world  to  be  leaders,  but  they  are  like- 
wise engaged  in  a  great  philanthropic  and  charitable  work, 
thus  being  of  invaluable  service  to  our  country  in  helping 
to  build  up  the  Empire.  Tell  them  about  our  Orphanage,  with 
its  200  children  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities ;  of  St.  Vincent  'a 
Infants'  Home,  where  they  guard  the  infant  lives  who  will 
be  our  future  citizens ;  of  St.  Michael 's  Hospital,  the  House  of 
Providence,  and  many  other  such  institutions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
people  of  Canada,  both  non-Catholic  and  Catholic,  will  bless 
the  very  name  of  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph  and  in  blessing 
the  name  of  the  Community  they  must  likewise  bless  its  loyal 
children,  the  members  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae. 

A  most  interesting  address  was  also  delivered  by  Miss 
M.  L.  Hart,  and  yearly  reports  were  read  by  the  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wilson;  the  City  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  McCarron;  the  Press  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Miss  N.  Kennedy;  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Crowell. 


The  ''Bollettino  Parrocchiale "  has  published  an  article 
in  which  the  editors  express  their  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Small  for 
her  munificent  contributions  towards  the  Red  Cross  Fund,  as 
well  as  for  her  labour  in  connection  with  a  "festa,"  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Italian  poor. 
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The  following,  from  one  of  our  daily  papers,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers : 

"A  fine  meeting  of  the  Sir  Henry  Pellatt  Chapter,  I.O. 
D.E.,  was  held  at  559  Sherbourne  Street  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  reports  from  different  Circles  were  heard  and  plans 
arranged  for  future  work. 

"The  President,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  poverty  existing  among  the  new  Cana- 
dians of  Toronto,  owing  to  lack  of  work.  She  said  she  had 
communicated  with  the  Italian  Consuls  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  had  arranged  that  the  Chapter  should  work  with 
them  in  the  interests  of  the  Italians  in  need  of  assistance. 

"The  President  stated  that  she  had  obtained  a  room,  and 
that  five  sewing  machines  have  been  installed,  where  sewing 
for  the  city^  poor  would  be  done  on  Mondays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays.  The  members  and  friends  are  invited  to  sew  on 
these  days  and  to  send  in  summer  and  winter  clothes,  also 
boots  for  men,  women,  and  children.  A  milk  fund  was  also 
started  for  poor  babies." 

****** 

MUSICAL  RECITAL— On  June  11th  Miss  Genevieve 
Kelly,  assisted  by  the  De  La  Salle  Orchestra  and  her  brothers. 
Rev.  Brother  Francis  and  Mr.  6.  Kelly,  gave  a  very  pleasing 
recital  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  our  College  Auditorium. 
Miss  Kelly  is  an  Alumnae  member  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
indebted.  Friday's  delightful  performance  was  but  one  of 
many  similar  pleasures  afforded  by  her  to  her  former  teachers 
and  their  pupils.  De  La  Salle  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
orchestra. 

****** 

WEDDING  BELLS. 

May  31st,  at  St.  Francis  Church,  Toronto,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  McCann,  Josephine  Boulger,  to  Mr.  George  M.  Boland. 

June  16th,  at  St.  Francis  Church,  Toronto,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  McCann,  Genevieve  Kelly,  to  Mr.  F.  Schreiner. 

June  23rd,  at  St.  Basil's  Church,  Toronto,  by  the  Rev. 
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Father  Hayes,  Bita  Healy,  to  Mr.  Bernard  Patrick  Fitzpatrick, 
B.A.,  of  Osgoode  Hall. 

June  30th,  at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Sudbury,  Pearl  Croteau, 
to  Mr.  D.  C.  McKinnon. 

July  14th,  at  St.  Helen's  Church,  Toronto,  Winnifred 
Margaret  Johnston,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Temple. 

Juy  21st,  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  Toronto,  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Eagan,  Alice  Mace,  to  Mr.  G.  Kane. 

August  16th,  at  St.  Basil's  Church,  Toronto,  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Meader,  M.A.,  C.S.B.,  Helen  Meader,  to  Major  E.  0.  Reed, 
of  Port  Arthur. 

"St.  Joseph  Lilies"  offers  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
esteemed  Alumnae  members,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gough,  and  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs.  D.  Gough  (Beatrice  Malone).  Scarce  four 
months  ago,  joyous  wedding  bells  were  ringing  for  our  young 
friend  Beatrice,  and  to-day  we  are  called  upon  to  offer  her  our 
sympathy  in  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  D.  Gough.  To  his 
mother,  also  we  extend  heartfelt  condolence  for  the  great  loss 
which  she  has  sustained. 


In  these  days  when  love  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  the  Upper- 
most thought  in  the  minds  of  even  the  mature,  it  is  consoling 
to  note  the  numbers  that  are  giving  their  young  lives  to  God's 
especial  service.  At  the  beautiful  ceremony  held  in  our  Col- 
lege Chapel  on  August  15th,  many  of  our  old  pupils  received 
the  Holy  Habit  and  others  made  their  Profession.  This  is  one 
more  bond  to  bring  the  Alumnae  into  closer  intimacy  with 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who 
received  the  Veil : 
Miss  Lenora  Stock In  religion  Sr. 


Nina  Hennessy 

Mary  Schenck 

Catherine  Cameron. 

Mary  Tighe 

Lilian  Kennedy. .  .^  . 
Elizabeth  Barney. . . 
Josephine  Scanlon. . 


Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 


Henrietta. 
Alban. 
St.  Lewis. 
St.  George. 
St.  Basil. 
Celestine. 
Gonzaga. 


Sr.  Brendan. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Mulligan In  religion  Sr.  Ethelburge. 


Elizabeth  Cullen. 
Mary  Creamer. . 
Anna  Donley. . . . 

Teresa  Eush 

Loretto  Christie. 

Mary  Mulroy 

Agnes  Power. . . . 


Sr,  Mary  of  Victory. 

Sr.  Mary  Ruth. 

Sr.  Mary  of  Lourdes. 

Sr.  Mary  Martha. 

Sr.  Eudoeia. 

Sr.  Electa. 

Sr.  Lueilla. 


We  direct  the  attention  of  our  Alumnae  members,  espe- 
cially those  interested  in  choirs,  to  the  following  beautiful 
Peace  Hymn  by  our  kind  contributor,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Casey. 
The  music,  which  is  by  the  famous  composer,  Perosi,  has  been 
harmonized  by  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph : 


Ave,  Cor  Jesu. 

O  Heart  that  dost  abide 
Behind  the  Golden  Door, 

Upon  life's  stormy  tide 
Thy  tender  mercy  pour, 
Ave,  Cor  Jesu. 

O  Prince  of  Peace,  take  heed, 
And  pitying  save  Thine  own, 

As,  suppliant,  we  plead 
Before  Thy  altar  throne. 
In  Thee  we  hope  alone, 
Ave,  Cor  Jesu. 

O  Thou  Who  died  for  love. 
Bid  war  and  strife  to  cease, 

And  send  us  from  above 
Secure  and  lasting  peace, 
Ave,  Cor  Jesu, 

As  once  at  Peter's  call 
Thou  stilled  the  raging  sea, 

So  woes  that  now  appal 
Can  be  assuaged  by  Thee, 
Do  Thou  our  succour  be, 
Ave,  Cor  Jesu. 
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MORE   KIND   WORDS  FOR   THE   "LILIES." 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  F.  0 'SULLIVAN. 

I  think  you  for  the  copies  of  the  "Lilies"  which  were 
mailed  to  me,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
issue.  Those  two  short  poems  of  Fr.  Clancy  struck  me  as  being 
especially  good.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  enlisting  the 
clergy  in  your  literary  work.  Their  training  and  liberal  educa- 
tion which  they  have  received,  together  with  their  insight 
into  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  eminently  fit  them  be- 
yond others  to  produce  literary  work  of  note  and  worth. 

FROM   "REGISTER-EXTENSION,"   TORONTO. 

A  fairer  flower  than  any  of  "St.  Joseph  Lilies"  so  far 
issued  from  the  press  is  the  June  number,  just  laid  on  our 
tables.  It  contains  188  pages  of  letter-press  and  28  of  adver- 
tising— making  a  comely  volume  in  its  blue  and  gold  covers. 
Our  two  priest-poets.  Fathers  Dollard  and  Casey,  contribute 
rich  and  cadent  poetry.  Fathers  O'Malley,  0 'Gorman,  Grant, 
Coughlin,  and  McCarthy  are  among  the  prose-makers,  and 
Dr.  William  J.  Fischer  contributes  a  poem.  Every  page  is 
bright,  and  this  is  enough  to  induce  all  to  buy  it  up  and  take 
it  home  for  a  real  perfuming  of  the  household. 

FROM  A  "QUEBEC  FRIEND." 

Many  thanks  for  the  "Lilies."  The  book  was  a  delight 
from  my  favourite  Sacred  Heart  picture  to  the  last  sweet  poem. 
I  especially  enjoyed ^'Columba's"  appreciation  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
poems;  Father  Dollard 's  "The  Little  Angels,"  while  F.  A. 
M.'s  tribute  to  Quebec  was  also  appreciated.  Kindly  enroll 
me  among  your  subscribers. 

FROM   MISS   ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY, 
The  noted  Catholic  poet  of  the  United  States. 
"St.  Joseph  Lilies"!  in  truth  a  lovely  bouquet,  blooming 
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and  fragrant  with  the  fadeless  flowers  of  fact  and  fancy!  I 
was  glad  to  read  Father  Casey's  tribute  to  the  ''Toiler"  and 
its  author.  Like  yourself,  I  have  found  Dr.  Fischer  ever  a 
true  and  devoted  friend.  I  was  pleased  when  he  wrote  me 
of  having  sent  my  poem  to  your  magazine — for  I  have  read 
many  flattering  reviews  of  the  "Lilies."  You  are  specially 
favoured  in  having  so  many  gifted  contributors,  and  the 
patronage  of  such  a  host  of  clerical  authors. 
****** 

''TERESA,"  IN  "NORTH-WEST  REVIEW,"  WINNIPEG. 

'  *  St.  Joseph  Lilies ' '  for  June  brings  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  the  usual  run  of  magazine  stories.  It  contains 
an  appreciative  critique  of  the  poetry  of  Dr.  William  J.  Fischer. 
Also  there  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  another  Catholic  Canadian 
poet,  or  rather  poetess,  Miss  Rose  Ferguson,  who  has  published 
a  volume  of  verse  entitled  "Maple  Leaves  and  Snowflakes," 
which  must  be  well  worth  the  reading  to  every  lover  of  poetry, 
judging  by  the  extracts  given  in  the  "Lilies."  The  present 
writer  is  well  acquainted  with  Miss  Ferguson  and  with  her 
earlier  work,  which  showed  the  promise  that  the  present 
volume  fulfils.  ' '  A  Ghost  Story  Without  a  Ghost ' '  is  certainly 
a  chef  d  'ouvre  in  the  way  of  thrilling  experiences,  and  is,  more- 
over, screamingly  funny.  The  proverb  of  truth  being  stranger 
than  fiction  is  well  exemplified  in  this  instance,  for  had  the 
story  been  written  by  some  budding  humourist  instead  of  being 
the  actual  experience  of  Fr.  A.  Coughlin,  C.SS.R.,  it  would 
have  been  dubbed  absurdly  improbable.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  the  contents  of  this  excellent  number  separ- 
ately. It  is,  as  usual,  a  credit  to  the  Alumnae  and  to  Alma 
Mater. 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

The  following  beautiful  appreciation  of  our  College  work, 
which  comes  from  a  friend  of  the  "Lilies"  in  far-distant 
Ecuador,  we  translate  for  the  benefit  of  our  non-Spanish 
readers : 
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PUREZA  Y   CASTIDAD. 

Las  azueenas  que  florecieron  en  la  vara  de  ''San  Jose," 
eran  el  simbolo  representative  de  dos  virtudes  preciosas,  de 
valor  inmenso,  ante  nuestro  Creador:  la  pureza,  la  eastidad. 
La  esencia,  el  perfume  de  aquellas  bellisimas  azueenas,  era 
sublime,  provenia  de  la  Voluntad  Divina ;  era  Celestial. 

Dichoso,  privilejiado,  una  y  mil  veces,  San  Jose !  El  pudo 
aspirar  ese  perfume;  contemplar  aquellas  azueenas  de  fra- 
gancia  y  belleza  divinas,  que  lo  hicieron  depositario  del  tesoro 
mas  sagrado;  de  valor  sobrenatural,  por  su  origen  Divino:  la 
pureza,  la  eastidad  de  la  Santisima  Virgen,  nuestra  Divina 
Madre. 

Aquella  vara  con  que  fue  predestinado  San  Jose,  fue  de 
un  poder  maravillose,  encantador.  Ella  guardaba  el  secreto 
Divino  de  confiarle  en  este  mundo  la  custodia,  el  apoyo,  de  la 
Purisima,  de  la  Inmaculada  Madre  del  Redentor  del  Universo ; 
guiar,  acompanar  en  sus  primeros  pasos,  en  su  infancia,  al 
Divino  Jesus. 

Encantadora  mision  en  este  mundo ;  suerte  envidiable  la 
del  humilde  San  Jose;  superior  a  la  de  todos  los  Reyes  y 
Emperadores  de  la  tierra ! 

Los  tiernos  corazones  que  cultivais !  Oh  hijas  de  San  Jose 
que  teneis  tan  noble  trabajo !  Bien  comprendeis,  que  forman 
parte  de  las  azueenas  de  vuestro  Protector  y  por  eso  habeis 
dado  al  Colegio,  su  Santo  y  dulce  nombre. 

Fortalecidas  por  el  delicioso  perfume  de  las  "Azueenas 
de  San  Jose,"  formado  por  la  esencia  de  pureza,  eastidad,  y 
humildad;  obtendreis  en  vuestra  labor  un  beneficio  resultado, 
que  manifieste  en  esas  criaturas,  un  ramillete  de  puras  azueenas, 
que  habreis  educado,  con  el  mayor  anhelo,  para  que  scan 
siempre  las  mas  dignas  hijas  del  Divino  Creador. 

Ramon  Gomez  Raidin. 

(Translation.) 

PURITY  AND   CHASTITY. 

The  vrhite  lilies  which  blossomed  on  St.  Joseph's  Staff 
were  the  representative  symbol  of  two  precious   virtues   of 
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immense  worth  before  our  Creator:  purity  and  chastity.  The 
essence,  the  perfume,  of  these  beautiful  lilies  was  sublime; 
proceeding  from  the  Divine  Will,  it  was  celestial. 

Happy  Saint  Joseph!  One  and  a  thousand  times  privi- 
leged! He  was  able  to  breathe  that  perfume,  to  contemplate 
those  lilies,  divine  in  fragrance  and  beauty,  which  made  him 
the  depository  of  the  most  sacred  treasure — the  purity,  the 
chastity  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  our  Divine  Mother. 

That  rod  which  Saint  Joseph  was  predestined  to  bear  was 
of  marvellous  power.  To  him  was  confided  the  custody,  the 
support,  of  the  most  pure,  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  the  duty  of  accompanying  in  His 
Infancy  and  guiding  the  first  steps  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

What  an  enchanting  mission  in  this  world !  How  enviable 
the  lot  of  the  humble  Saint  Joseph,  a  lot  superior  to  that  of 
all  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  earth.  0  daughters  of  St. 
Joseph,  you  have  as  noble  a  work!  You  cultivate  delicate 
hearts.  You  understand  well  that  they  are  the  little  flowers 
of  your  Protector,  and  for  that  reason  you  have  given  to  the 
College  his  sweet  and  holy  name. 

Strengthened  by  the  virtues  of  purity  and  humility  so 
eminent  in  your  great  Model,  St.  Joseph,  you  will  obtain  from 
your  work  a  beneficent  result  which  will  be  made  manifest 
in  the  children  you  train  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  to  be 
worthy  daughters  of  the  Divine  Creator. 
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The  death  of  Mother  M.  Dosithea  Geary  occurred  at  St. 
Joseph's  Convent  on  Sunday,  June  27.  The  deceased  Religious 
was  born  at  Hamilton  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  entered  the 
Community  of  St.  Joseph  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  For 
many  years  of  the  sixty  spent  in  Holy  Religion,  she  was 
superior  in  various  Convents  of  the  Congreagtion,  notably 
St.  Catharines,  Thorold,  Oshawa,  and  Fort  William,  in  which 
places  her  unfailing  gentleness,  courtesy,  kindliness,  charity, 
and  the  example  of  a  life  spent  entirely  in  the  service  of  God 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  strongly  impressed  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  deep  interest  in,  and  motherly 
solicitude  for,  the  school  children  was  characteristic  of  her 
loving  and  gracious  personality ;  she  loved  the  little  ones  with 
a  tender  affection  and  received  in  return  their  whole-hearted, 
reverent  devotion.  Mass  for  the  repose  of  her  gentle  soul 
was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Carr,  C.S.B.,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing in  the  Chapel  of  the  Mother  House,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  Religious  Communities  of  the  city 
and  Hamilton,  as  well  as  by  large  numbers  of  the  Sisters  of 
her  own  Community  from  the  Mission  Houses  who  were  united 
to  the  departed  Religious  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal 
affection.  Her  charity,  patient  and  thoughtful,  had  embareed 
them  all;  her  sympathetic  tenderness  had  aided  all  in  their 
difficulties  and  sorrows.  Present  in  the  sanctuary  were :  The 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Hand,  Very  Rev.  S.  Connolly,  C.SS.R.;  Rev. 
F.  Frachon,  C.S.B.;  Rev.  M.  Cline;  Rev.  E.  Murray,  St. 
Michael's  College;  Rev.  0.  McGrath,  C.S.P.;  Rev.  P.  J.  Bench, 
Rev.  "Wm.  Finn,  C.S.P. ;  Rev.  J.  Eagen ;  the  Reverend  Brothers 
Theobald,  Patrick,  Rogatian,  and  Alfred.    R.I.P. 
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^tfU'ITH  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  the  editorial  staffs 
jL\m  of  many  of  our  exchanges  have  retired  from  college 
journalism.  These  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
earnest  efforts  and  the  really  good  results  with  which,  in  most 
instances  these  efforts  were  rewarded.  To  the  new  staffs,  now 
entering  on  their  year's  labours,  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  wishes 

all  success. 

****** 

The  Pictorial  Number  of  the  "College  Spokesman,"  from 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  exceptionally  fine.  "America's  Need: 
Cleaner  Vaudeville,"  is  an  attack  on  an  evil  which  is  almost 
as  bad  here  in  Canada  as  it  is  across  the  border.  The  writer 
appeals  to  the  public,  the  theatre-going  public  in  particular, 
to  discourage  all  that  is  evil  by  attending  and  applauding 
only  such  shows  as  are  strictly  moral,  and  thus  to  force  out 

all  that  is  unclean. 

•     ••••* 

An  able  essay  deals  with  the  subject,  "The  Church  and 
Civilization."  The  author  treats  of  the  present  war  and  the 
great  question  connected  with  it — "How  to  save  the  warring 
nations  to  civilization  and  restore  them  to  their  former  condi- 
tion."    The  connection  of  the  Church  with  every  movement 
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mentioned  in  history  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  clearly 
proved.  The  condition  of  civilization  at  the  present  day  is 
shown  to  be  purely  material,  and  therefore  not  tending  to 
the  happiness  of  society.  God  is  being  left  out  of  modern 
thought,  and  to  this  fact  the  writer  attributes  most  of  its 
evils;  and,  as  in  every  similar  instance  in  history  the  Church 
had  to  use  its  power  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  so  will  it  now. 
The  argument  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  is  summed 
up  in  the  closing  paragraph :  ' '  Those  who  know  her  best,  who 
realize  that  she  is  the  friend  of  humanity,  and  the  promoter 
of  true  civilization,  know  that  she  will  rise  to  the  present  occa- 
sion and  not  fail  in  the  crisis;  for  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  her.  Since  the  time  when  the  humble  band 
of  twelve  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  her  missionaries 
have  scattered  themselves  over  the  whole  world,  bringing  with 
them  the  light  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity.  And  to- 
day they  are  carrying  to  heathen  lands  that  same  message 
which  they  brought  to  Europe  centuries  ago,  the  same  which 
they  will  bring  to  the  survivors  of  the  awful  conflict  now  in 
progress.  The  world  to-day  is  calling  for  unity  in  religion, 
in  government,  and  in  morality;  unity  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  Church.  The  world  to-day  is  calling  for  regeneration; 
the  very  essence  of  the  Church  is  regeneration  and  life.  The 
world  is  calling  for  peace,  and  men  are  turning  to  him  who 
represents  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  aid.  And  the  Church  will 
hear  their  prayer  and  will  come  to  the  aid  of  civilization  in  the 

moment  of  trial  to  '  restore  all  things  in  Christ. '  ' ' 

****** 

For  the  first  time  we  see  on  our  table  "St.  Angela's 
Echo,"  from  St.  Ursula's  College,  Dallas,  Texas.  To  judge 
from  the  subject  matter  of  several  very  excellent  essays,  St. 
Ursula's  does  not  fall  behind  any  other  Catholic  women's 
college  in  impressing  on  her  students  that  the  true  life-work 
of  woman  in  the  world  is  guarding  from  evil  the  souls  and 
minds  of  those  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  that  her  proper 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  not  the  publicity  of  the  platform,  but 
the  sanctity  of  the  home.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  "Echo" 
often. 
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The  ''Queen's  Work"  still  continues  its  good  offices, 
bringing  us  in  touch  with  the  Catholicity  of  foreign  lands  as 
well  as  with  the  problems  of  interest  to  us  in  the  Church  at 
home.  It  is  a  magazine  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Catholics. 

In  the  St.  Michael's  College  ''Year  Book"  for  1915  we 
note  with  pleasure  that  the  graduating  class  this  year  is  the 
largest  that  has  left  the  college  since  its  federation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  A  school  like  St.  Michael's  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Catholic  education,  for  there  young  men  are  able  to  receive  a 
thorough  university  training,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  remaining  under  purely  Catholic  influence. 

The  "Catholic  Bulletin"  quotes  a  lengthy  extract  from 
Prof.  Fairbairn's  recently  published  book,  "Catholicism, 
Roman  and  Anglican,"  In  this  the  author,  though  himself  a 
Protestant,  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  Church,  her  authority, 
her  sanctity,  her  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  and  the  glorious 
symbolism  of  her  worship.  All  through  he  shows  his  admira- 
tion for  her  in  terms  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  true  son  of 
the  Church.  Let  us  hope  that  if  he  is  not  one  in  name,  this 
gifted  writer  is  one  at  least  in  spirit. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
exchanges:  "The  Laurel,"  "Campion  Abbey  Student," 
"Niagara  Index,"  "Nazarene,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel," 
"Echoes  From  the  Mount,"  "St.  Vincent's  College  Journal," 
"St.  Mary's  Chimes,"  "Ave  Maria,"  "The  Magnificat,"  "The 
Lamp,"  "Ariston,"  "Loyola  University  Magazine,"  "Loret- 
tine,"  "D'Youville  Magazine." 
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Ui^qm^Hrtit  in  ?^ar^ 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  our  Honorary  President,  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  McCann,  Vicar-General  of  the  Archdio- 
cese. The  deceased  was  ever  a  devoted  friend  to  the 
Community,  College  and  its  Alumnae,  and  very 
earnest  shall  be  the  prayers  offered  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  A  review  of  his  great  work  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  will  appear  in  the  December 
issue.  To  his  nephews — the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  McCann, 
Mr.  Louis,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  John,  of  Ottawa — 
"Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  offers  deepest  sympathy. 
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St.  Joseph's  College  Department 

EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

Editor-in-Chief — Miss  Marjorie  Power. 

Assistant  Editors — Misses  Eileen  Dowdall,  Josephine  Marion, 
Grace  Leonard,  Margaret  Acres. 

Local  dEitors — Misses  Irene  Monkman,  Elizabeth  Eckart,  Zita 
Nolan,  Dorothy  Graves. 

Music  Editors — Misses  Lucy  Ashbrook,  Stella  O'Neil,  Theresa 
Haynes,  Bernadette  Howe. 

Art  Editors — Misses  Nora  Travers,  Mildred  McCrohan,  Bea- 
trice Clarke,  Eva  Grise. 


VALEDICTORY. 

Q'  OFT  as  the  sunlight  of  a  day  in  June,  sweet  as  the  frag- 
jgy  rauce  of  the  lily  bell  hid  in  the  valley,  both  soft  and 
sweet  is  this  fond  word — Farewell.  And  magic  power 
it  hath  to  stir  the  blood  and  make  us  conscious  of  a  thousand 
nameless  ties  which  only  such  as  feel  them  know — of  kindred 
thoughts,  deep  sympathies,  and  mutual  friendships  which  can 
throw  over  ardent  mind  and  faithful  heart  a  charm,  a  spell 
which  when  we  part  from  those  we  love  finds  force  in — Fare 
Thee  Well. 

Thus  we  whom  these  bright  June  days,  with  pensive  sad- 
ness in  their  golden  air,  have  brought  unto  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  stand  hearkening  a  summons  from  the  world  without 
to  quit  the  ways  of  childhood  and  set  out  upon  Life's  quest 
and  valiantly  assume  its  cares.  With  calm  assurance  we  face 
the  future  confident  that  our  Convent  training  has  been  a 
discipline  preparatory  for  later  life;  that  our  bodies,  minds, 
and  wills  have  been  developed  for  a  deeper,  larger  living,  and 
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though  individual  inclinations  or  revealment  may  define  the 
special  call  of  each,  whatever  it  may  be  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  dear  St.  Joseph's  will  enable  us  to  meet  that  call 
with  a  firmer  courage,  a  clearer  understanding,  and  a  broader 
view.  With  minds  trained  in  the  natural  sciences  and  a  moral 
nature  illumined  by  the  teaching  of  Christian  Faith,  like 
children  of  the  morning  we  go  forth  into  the  world's  arena, 
the  battleground  of  social  life,  where  love  shall  be  for  us  the 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  and  love  shall  be  our  service — 
a  service  unto  God  expressed  in  a  life-consecration  of  service 
unto  others,  and  a  sacrifice  of  self. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  meaning  of  a  life  which  gives  not 
only  of  what  it  has,  but  of  what  is  its  very  self.  Instinctively 
we  turn  to  our  devoted  teachers,  and  from  the  example  of 
their  lives  of  consecrated  service  the  answer  comes  to  mind, 
and  with  it  the  glories  of  Christian  civilization  rise  before 
us,  as  back  and  farther  back  we  go  through  the  ages  until 
we  come  to  the  Divine  Teacher  Himself,  when  lifting  up  our 
eyes  we  see  the  crucifix — the  symbol  of  infinite  service  and 
the  book  of  profoundest  knowledge  wherein  have  studied  the 
noblest  saints  of  God. 

In  the  life  which  stretches  before  us  we  shall  n6t  fail  to 
realize  the  silent,  salutary  influence  of  these  revered  religious 
guides  and  guardians  whose  presence,  though  remote,  will 
bind  us  still  by  a  sort  of  sacramental  bond  to  rectitude  and 
purify  by  reason  of  their  belief  in  us,  and  because  in  the  light 
of  their  exalted  lives  ''our  sins  would  take  on  the  species  of 
a  sacrilege  which  tears  down  the  invisible  altar  of  trust." 

Standing  to-day  within  these  hallowed  walls,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  silent,  compelling  charm  of  time  and  place.  Under 
this  subtle  charm  we  weave  a  thousand  invisible  threads  of 
loving  gratitude  and  devotion  around  auribeloved.  Alma  Matap  .a 
and  these  same  woven  threads  must^or in  cf^^^enc/ "and 
support  among  the  graduates  of  this  and  of  other  years  who 
pledge  themselves  with  faithful  hearts  to  cherish  through 
future  time  loyal  love  to  this  dear  Mother  who  has  shared 
our  hopes  and  fears. 

JOSEPHINE  MAEION. 
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The  Graduating  Class 

^i  T  is  most  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  consider  the  quiet 
JjJ  growth  and  steady  progress  of  St.  Joseph's  College  in 
recent  years.  As  an  indication  of  this,  it  is  needless  to 
remind  one  of  the  increased  attendance,  the  enlarged  staff, 
the  new  courses,  the  new  buildings,  the  general  "esprit  de 
corps,"  and  prime  to  the  present  occasion,  the  larger  classes 
for  graduation  honours.  The  years  1914  and  1915  offer  a 
goodly  band  of  twenty-five  young  women,  qualified  and  fully 
competent,  as  far  as  academic  training  and  acquirement  go,  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  their  respective  professions  and  take 
up  the  duties  of  the  larger  life.  Let  us  hope  that  St.  Joseph's 
may  continue  to  prosper  and  expand,  ripening  into  golden 
fruit,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  fair  promise  of  to-day. 

May  the  graduates  of  1915  who  wear  the  honours  that 
have  given  them  a  faint  taste  of  the  fruit  of  achievement,  find 
in  that  larger  life  upon  which  they  enter  its  fuller  possession. 
May  the  faith  which  their  teachers  repose  in  them  be  upborne 
by  the  conduct  and  fine  examples  of  their  lives.  May  the  con- 
fidence which  their  parents  and  friends  have  in  them  as  the 
products  of  Convent  training  be  confirmed  by  their  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  noble  principles  and  high  ideals  which  have  been 
set  before  them  as  guides  to  the  right  ordering  of  their  lives 
and  characters;  and  may  the  validity  of  those  principles  be 
exemplified  by  their  influence  to  make  sweeter,  saner,  truer, 
the  social  life  around  them,  and  the  practicability  of  attaining 
those  ideals  be  witnessed  by  their  realization  of  such  standards 
of  perfection  as  will  measure  their  individual  lives  to  the  full. 
Going  forth  from  these  Convent  walls  as  from  a  second  home, 
and  launching,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sea  of  life,  may  they  keep 
ever  in  view  as  their  beacon  the  Light  which  has  been  their 
Life  and  Strength  whilst  they  wandered  here  care-free  upon 
the  shore,  that,  however  storm-tossed  may  be  their  terrestrial 
barques,  it  shall  be  their  joy  to  find  at  last — 

"How  wondrous  that  Light  o'er  the  ocean  reflecting 
The  beauty  eternal  of  regions  above, 
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How  wondrously  fair  is  the  Pilot  directing 
All  innocent  souls  to  the  prison  of  love. 

May  theirs  be  the  lot  to  unite  with  that  number, 

To  sail  o'er  the  sea  in  a  shallop  so  fair, 
By  waking  the  thoughts  of  the  spirit  which  slumber 

To  deeds  that  will  prove  as  advocates  there." 

GRADUATES'    BIOGRAPHIES. 

The  subjects  of  these  brief  biographies,  so  far  as  they 
appear  here,  have  fallen  between  lines  so  similar,  that  of  neces- 
sity the  sketches  savour  of  statement  rather  than  of  inspiration : 

Miss  Rosella  Cronin,  Dublin,  Ont. — A  resident  student 
since  1911,  she  has  successfully  completed  the  Normal  Entrance, 
including  Lower  School  and  Middle  School,  and  has  also  full 
Matriculation  standing.  No  more  than  a  child  when  she  entered 
College,  Rosella  soon  proved  an  excellent  student,  patient, 
systematic,  steady  as  a  clock,  and  without  over-working — treat- 
ment which  her  delicate  nature  refused — but  by  simple  faith- 
fulness, she  won  high  honours,  and  she  deserved  them.  Not 
content  with  the  Collegiate  course,  she  won  modest  distinc- 
tion in  music,  obtaining  Junior  piano  in  1914.  Her  aim  is 
Normal  training  and  the  teaching  profession.  A  quiet,  per- 
sistent, industrious  student,  with  an  even  temper  and  an  easy 
disposition,  Rosella  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all. 

Miss  Kathleen  Donley,  Toronto — Has  attended  College 
here  since  1910,  and  by  assiduous  application  all  the  way  up 
has  won  distinction  at  every  step,  taking  honours  in  her  final 
year  at  Normal  Entrance  and  the  Class  medal  in  English. 
Kathleen  has  also  Matriculation  and  professional  Normal 
School  training,  being  one  of  the  sixteen  pupils  of  St. 
Joseph 's  College  which  attended  the  Toronto  Normal  this  year. 
"Excelsior"  seems  to  be  Miss  Kathleen's  motto,  and  with  sev- 
eral others  she  will  return  to  St.  Joseph's  for  higher  academic 
standing  in  the  advanced  course. 

Miss  Lois  Gibson,  Toronto— Has  been  a-  pupil  of  St. 
Joseph's  since  she  first  toddled  to  school,  and  for  some  years 
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she  has  been  a  resident  in  the  College.  Her  course  has  been 
marked  with  success  in  many  ways.  She  has  obtained  LoM^er 
School,  Middle  School,  and  Matriculation,  besides  a  degree 
of  proficiency  in  musical,  elocutionary,  and  dramatic  art,  all 
of  which  accomplishments,  together  with  her  sweet  and  amiable 
disposition,  have  contributed  to  make  Lois  a  most  popular  stu- 
dent.   Happiness  and  success  be  ever  hers ! 

Miss  Mary  Hanlon,  Centralia,  Ont. — A  resident  student 
since  1913,  with  a  practical,  sincere,  and  most  agreeable  person- 
ality, she  at  once  found  a  hearty  welcome  among  the  students  of 
the  undergraduating  class,  among  whom  she  has  always  held 
an  honourable  position.  Miss  Mary  bears  away  a  certificate 
of  admission  to  Normal  School,  which  she  will  attend  this 
term  in  London,  Ont.  If  Mary  had  any  faults,  she  has  left  us 
in  doubt  about  them.  To  us  she  has  shown  only  a  quiet  per- 
severance, an  unvarying  sweet  patience,  a  scholar's  modest 
ambition  and  enthusiasm,  a  richness  of  gentle  affection  that 
radiates  warmth  on  all  about  her.  Her  life  has  doubtless 
varied  hopes  and  aims,  but  we  feel  assured  that  Mary's  joyous 
cheerfulness  and  amiability  of  spirit  will  make  her  beloved 
wherever  she  goes  or  in  whatever  sphere  her  usefulness  may 
be  cast. 

Miss  Bernadette  Howe,  Port  Dalhousie,  Ont. — Since  1911 
has  pursued  a  course  of  vocal  training  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  in 
1914  obtained  Senior  University  proficiency  in  her  chosen  art. 
Though  this  young  lady  did  not  join  the  general  classes  always, 
nevertheless  she  got  here  something  which  she  valued — call  it 
a  soul's  awakening,  point  of  view,  mental  attitude,  or  M^hat 
you  will.  She  did  not  come  to  College  for  "fun,"  but  for 
self-improvement,  and  she  devoted  all  her  time  to  it.  She 
was  ever  simple,  quiet,  dignified,  unconscious  of  self,  and  by 
all  she  was  treated  with  a  courtesy  and  consideration  not 
usually  accorded  to  the  college  girl.  Her  voice  was  naturally 
low,  indistinct,  and  seldom  heard  except  in  quiet  conversation ; 
but  in  her  song  it  was  clear,  sweet,  bird-like,  caressing,  exqui- 
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sitely  modulated,  and  as  I  recall  the  effect  of  its  charm  I  think 
of  Tennyson's  lines: 

"The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung; 
Not  he:  but  something  which  possess'd 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love. 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time " 

Bernadette  bears  away  the  good  wishes  and  high  hopes 
of  her  Alma  Mater. 

Miss  Teresa  Haynes,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — Resident  since 
1913  and  previously  a  pupil  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from 
her  earliest  years,  has  made  her  course  in  Music  chiefly,  obtain- 
ing Senior  piano  in  1913  and  Intermediate  Harmony  and 
Theory  in  her  final  year  of  Music  study.  Teresa  has  ever  been 
a  faithful,  untiring  worker.  She  has  a  quiet,  stately  air  about 
her,  and  a  grave,  imposing  dignity  which  won  for  her  from  her 
companions  the  sobriquet  of  ' '  The  Duchess, ' '  but  in  truth,  this 
exterior  concealed  a  timid,  nervous,  sensitive,  self-effaciveness 
which  was  her  greatest  trouble,  for  it  set  her  at  a  disadvantage 
when  it  was  her  dearest  wish  to  give  pleasure  to  her  friends 
by  her  exquisite  playing.  Hence  it  became  a  practice  among 
the  lovers  of  music  to  listen  outside  the  studio  while  Teresa, 
all  unconscious  of  their  presence,  discoursed  sweet  music  for 
herself  alone.  At  free  intervals  painting  occupied  this  young 
lady's  attention,  and  on  one  unforgettable  occasion  her  fingers 
and  music  suffered  not  a  little  from  acquaintance  with  (to 
her)  this  subordinate  art. 

Miss  Geraldine  Kormann,  Toronto — Has  been  a  pupil  here 
from  the  preparatory  form  up,  and  is  a  worthy  example  of 
the  complete  process  of  academic  advancement  at  St.  Joseph's. 
Miss  Geraldine  has  made  no  false  steps  in  her  climbing,  and 
has  reached  second  year  University  Arts,  while  still  to  the 
observing  eye  a  playful  child,  full  of  artless  question  and 
query.  In  her  Matriculating  year  Geraldine  carried  off  the 
gold  medal  for  Superiority  in  Languages,  and  this  year  the 
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class  medal  for  General  Proficiency.  Though  giving  much 
time  to  her  class  studies,  this  ambitious  wiseacre  has  not 
neglected  her  musical  education,  but  kept  it  on  apace.  Many 
friends  wish  Geraldine  truest  success,  and  doubt  not  that  she 
will  attain  to  the  zenith  of  achievement  with  highest  gradua- 
tion honours,  and  with  that  strip  of  white  fur  which  she  covets. 

Miss  Camilla  McBrady,  Toronto — Has  attended  St. 
Joseph's  during  her  school  life,  which  is  comparatively  brief 
for  one  who  has  climbed  so  high.  Entrance  to  Faculty,  Part 
II.,  is  the  rung  of  Education's  ladder  upon  which  Camilla 
now  stands,  and  she  aims  still  higher.  Matriculation  has 
opened  to  her  a  door  to  the  University  which  this  little  maid 
will  doubtless  enter  later.  May  every  step  up  young  ambition 's 
ladder  be  attended  with  as  great  success  as  has  crowned  her 
efforts  heretofore. 

Miss  Dorothy  Lynch,  Barrie,  Ont. — Came  into  residence 
in  1912,  and  has  moved  ever  since  in  brightness  of  her  own 
making,  leaving  behind  her  the  afterglow  of  a  blithe  and 
sunny  nature.  In  1914  she  obtained  Matriculation  standing 
and  returned  to  complete  her  course  for  Senior  Piano.  As 
a  student  Dorothy  has  been  apt  and  alert,  but  has  not  been 
a  slave  to  books.  Her  chief  interest,  apart  from  these,  has 
been  her  friends  and  the  game  of  tennis,  in  which  she  won  the 
first  prize  in  this  year's  tournament.  The  social  functions 
of  Class  and  College  have  always  found  a  strong  supporter 
and  ready  helper  in  Miss  Dorothy,  and  no  one  enjoys  them 
more.  Her  friendships  are  many ;  to  them  she  gives  the  loyalty 
of  a  heart  that  is  sincere. 

Miss  Josephine  Marlon,  Rapides  des  Joachims,  Que. — 
Entered  upon  her  High  School  Course  at  St.  Joseph's  in  1912, 
and  has  set  a  march  in  studies  by  her  industry  and  true  desire 
for  knowledge  which  only  a  few  have  followed.  "Jo,"  as 
her  companions  chose  to  call  her,  has  not  been  carried  to 
the  skies  of  academic  distinction  on  a  flowery  bed  of  ease, 
but  has  learned  to  know  the  meaning  and  value  of  hard  work 
■with  no  small  leisure  for  frivolity  of  any  kind.  She  has  ob- 
tained Lower  School,  Middle  School,  and  Matriculation  stand- 
ing, as  also  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
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music.  Though  reluctant,  she  stuck  rather  close  to  study 
through  a  sense  of  duty.  She  was  generous,  impulsive,  hearty, 
ready  with  her  tongue,  her  wit,  her  laugh.  Everybody  liked 
her  and  made  demands  upon  her,  and  that  was  her  trouble. 
Her  amiability  and  scholarship  won  for  her  the  coveted  honour 
of  valedictorian  of  her  class.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  "Jo" 
wherever  her  lot  be  cast. 

Miss  Mary  McKernan,  Toronto — Has  been  a  regular 
attendant  here  throughout  her  Collegiate  Course,  and  has 
proved  herself  a  most  satisfactory  student,  attentive,  interested, 
diligent — her  face  a  tell-tale  mirror  of  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind,  her  eyes  the  fresh,  well-opened  eyes  of  a  child, 
free  from  concealment,  from  self-consciousness,  from  any  shade 
of  unreality  or  affectation.  Mary's  efforts  as  a  student  have 
always  been  crowned  with  success,  and  now,  having  passed 
Lower  School,  Middle  School,  and  Matriculation  on  the  way, 
she  has  attained  to  second  year  University  Arts,  May  pleasure, 
contentment,  and  success  lie  ever  in  her  forward  path ! 

Miss  Grenevieve  O'Neil,  North  Bay,  Ont. — A  resident  since 
1910.  This  young  lady  has  obtained  Junior  standing  in  vocal 
music  and  a  certificate  of  admission  to  Normal  School,  which 
she  will  attend  this  year  in  her  home  town.  Mi«s  Genevieve's 
work  all  along  the  lines  of  the  course  she  has  pursued  was 
most  satisfactory  and  creditable.  Her  sincerity,  integrity  and 
cheerful  good  nature  have  won  her  many  friends,  who  have 
found  her  always  loyal  and  worthy  as  she  is  true. 

Miss  Mary  Urlocker,  Thorold,  Ont. — During  the  academic 
years  since  1912  has  made  St.  Joseph's  her  place  of  peaceful 
abode.  She  has  secured  the  Lower,  Middle  School,  and  Matricu- 
lation certificates,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  music. 
With  an  amiable,  gentle  disposition,  and  a  quickness  of  appre- 
hension which  reduces  the  need  for  study  to  a  minimum,  Mary 
has  found  College  life  ever  attractive,  where  to  one  of  so 
delicate  build  and  nervous  temperament  it  might  otherwise 
have  proved  impossible.  Outwardly  her  quiet,  retiring  life,  to 
the  casual  observer,  bears  a  rather  neutral  tint,  but  methinks 
that  in  the  character  of  this  earnest,  talented,  young  person 
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there  are  deeps  which  have  not  yet  been  plumbed  or  fathomed, 
but  in  whose  buried  depths  there  lies  concealed  a  treasure. 

Miss  Geraldine  O'Connor,  Mimico,  Ont. — For  some  time 
a  resident,  and  later  a  daily  attendant  at  St.  Joseph's,  has 
won  honours  at  the  Middle  School  Examinations^  and  besides 
having  Lower  School,  Matriculation,  and  Junior  Piano  stand- 
ing, has  identified  herself  as  an  all-round  student  somewhat 
above  the  average,  as  her  Departmental  certificate  bears  testi- 
mony. Her  aim  is  to  soar  higher  up  the  steeps  of  knowledge. 
May  she  attain  the  summit ! 


WE  ALL  MIGHT  DO  GOOD. 

We  all  might  do  good 

Where  we  often  do  ill ; ; 
There  is  always  the  way 

If  we  have  but  the  wHl. 
If  it  be  but  a  word, 

Kindly  breathed  or  suppres'd. 
It  may  guard  off  some  pain 

Or  give  peace  to  some  breast. 
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Wanted 


Wanted :    Men— 
Not  systems  fit  and  wise, 
Not  heads  with  rigid  eyes, 
Not  wealth  in  mountain  piles, 
Not  power  with  gracious  smiles, 

Not  e'en  the  potent  pen. 

Wanted :    Men ! 

Wanted :    Deeds — 
Not  words  of  winning  note. 
Not  thoughts  from  life  remote, 
Not  fond  religious  airs, 
Not  sweetly-languid  prayers, 

Not  talk  of  sects  and  creeds. 

Wanted :    Deeds ! 

Men  and  Deeds — 
Men  that  can  dare  and  do. 
Not  longings  for  the  new; 
Not  pratings  for  the  old. 
Good  life  and  action  bold — 

These  the  occasion  needs — 

Men  and  Deeds ! 

SELECTED. 
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The   Tournament 

AT  no  season  of  the  year  is  there  a  dearth  of  activity  in 
the  outdoor  life  of  the  College,  and  this  is  a  feature  of 
the  life  there  which  favours  the  growth  of  a  cheerful, 
wholesome  spirit  among  the  pupils,  but  also  excites  a  strong, 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  various  departments. 

One  of  the  chief  centres  of  interest  in  the  spacious  play- 
grounds of  St.  Joseph's  is  the  tennis  courts.  The  game  of 
tennis  is  gaining  more  devotees  each  year,  and  this  is  well, 
for  it  calls  for  a  quickness  of  thought  and  promptitude  of 
action  which  is  excellent  training  for  the  development  of  those 
qualities  so  essential  to  the  successful  student — alertness  and 
decision. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  school  more  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
played than  ever  before  in  the  tournament,  some  of  the  play- 
ers even  rising  at  an  early  morning  hour  to  play  off  their 
scores  before  the  chapel  bell  rang,  and  the  events  were  always 
keenly  contested.  The  most  brilliant  players  among  the  seniors 
were  Miss  Dorothy  Lynch,  who  won  first  prize,  and  Miss  Grace 
Leonard,  who  came  second. 

The  crowning  triumph  of  the  year  for  the  players  in  the 
tournament  was  the  Club  Supper,  which  Rev.  Mother  gra- 
ciously gave  orders  to  have  provided  in  excellent  style  and 
with  the  daintiest  of  decorations  and  most  exquisite  menu,  on 
the  evening  of  June  18th.  This  function  was  altogether  a 
most  enjoyable  one,  and  gave  no  less  pleasure  to  the  bounteous 
donor  of  the  good  cheer,  who  presided,  than  to  the  self-styled 
lucky  members  of  the  party,  who  finally  "made  famine  where 
abundance  lay."  It  was  an  occasion  long  and  pleasantly  to 
be  remembered,  and  ' '  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech,"  to  do  it 
justice. 
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To  Belgium 


O  Belgium,  whose  neutrality  was  scorned, 

When  on  thy  fields  was  heard  the  foe's  harsh  tread. 

Thy  sons  with  deeds  of  bravery  are  adorned, 
Thy  land  is  now  the  graveyard  of  the  dead. 

Thy  streams,  which  peaceful  flowed  'mid  flow'ry  meads, 
Through  forests  dark  and  cities  proud  and  fair, 

Now  reek  with  gore  and  view  most  bloody  deeds. 
Whilst  roar  of  cannon  echoes  through  the  air. 

And  though  thy  land's  laid  waste  on  Yser's  banks 
By  German  troops,  true  offspring  of  the  Huns, 

Thou  fightest  on  and  sendest  to  the  ranks 
The  noblest  of  a  country's  stalwart  sons. 

Ah !  when  the  misery  of  this  strife  is  o  'er 

May  freedom's  flag  float  proudly  o'er  "thee  still; 

Sweet  liberty  be  thine  as  e'er  before. 
Untrammelled  by  the  foe 's  imperious  will. 

JOSEPHINE  MADIGAN. 
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Conscription 


® 


.,  HERE  are  in  existence  to-day  three  plans  of  forming  an 
II  army — ^voluntary  enlistment  in  the  British  Empire,  the 
militia  system  in  the  United  States  and  Switzerland, 
and  conscription  in  Germany,  France,  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  Germany  conscripts  are  selected  by  ballot  and  serve 
three  years  in  the  army,  four  years  with  the  reserves,  and  five 
years  in  the  Landwehr.  In  France  all  able-bodied  men  are 
bound  to  serve  from  their  twentieth  to  their  twenty-fifth  year. 
The  Prussians  were  compelled  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  to  limit 
their  army  to  forty-three  thousand  men,  but  this  restriction 
was  evaded  by  introducing  a  system  of  very  short  service  in 
the  ranks.  In  this  way  they  have  behind  the  annual  armed 
strength  of  the  country  a  great  body  of  trained  men,  who 
when  recalled  to  the  army  increase  it  to  many  times  its  normal 
strength.  By  means  of  this  system  of  short  service  and  re- 
serves, vast  armies  are  kept  up. 

Conscription  destroys  initiative,  because  the  whole  train- 
ing and  organization  of  an  army  consists  of  arbitrary  rules 
and  regulations.  Men  do  not  even  think  for  themselves,  and 
this  engenders  blind  faith  in  fixed  customs  and  in  persons  in 
higher  positions.  While  serving  in  the  army,  each  man  is  only 
a  part  of  a  great  war-machine,  and  when  his  years  of  service 
are  over  his  initiative  is  deadened,  and  in  whatever  work  he 
is  engaged  he  is  still  only  part  of  a  machine,  ruled  and  regu- 
lated by  his  superior.  The  superior  also  shows  his  military 
training  by  promptly  nipping  in  the  bud  anything  that  savours 
of  initiative. 

Advocates  of  conscription  attach  great  importance  to 
military  training,  but  military  drill  destroys  individuality, 
and  I  have  read  that  most  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Boers  in  the  late  war  were  attributed  to  their  characteristic 
freedom. 

Conscription  is  in  a  great  measure  opposed  to  personal 
freedom.    Where  the  military  power  is  strong  enough  to  over- 
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awe  the  whole  community  the  Government  ceases  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  people  and  becomes  the  master.  The  British 
flag  stands  for  freedom,  and  the  British  Government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people.  Therefore,  when  Britain  calls  for  sol- 
diers to  defend  either  herself  or  another  country,  innumerable 
volunteers  of  this  liberty-loving  Empire  respond  to  the  call. 

I  think  that  the  saddest  fact  about  conscription  is  that 
the  citizen  is  compelled  to  give  to  the  nation  those  first  and 
best  years  of  his  manhood,  upon  which  his  whole  life  is  built. 
How  much  better  if  all  the  nations  encouraged  the  young 
men  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  educated  them  in  all  that  would 
make  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of 
their  homes !  Then  voluntary  service  would  protect  the  coun- 
try, and  conscription  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

MARY  HODGINS. 


MAKING   FRIENDS. 

"When  soft  the  winds  across  my  cheek 

In  gentle  kindness  blow, 
When  flowers  crown  the  paths  I  seek, 

And  lawns  all  grassy  grow. 
My  heart  is  glad,  for  then  I  see 
How  God  is  making  friends  with  me. 

But  when  the  tempest  whips  my  head 

And  angry  thunders  roll, 
The  raving  waters  clamour  dread 

An  lightnings  scare  my  soul, 
Then  only  faith  remindeth  me 
That  still  my  Lord  is  Friends  with  me ! 

SELECTED. 
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The  Voice 


^■r  HIS  is  a  noisy  age,  of  electric  cars,  motor  horns,  cement 
^i  pavements,  and  things  of  all  sorts  which  help  to  make 
a  din  against  which  we  strive  to  make  ourselves  heard. 
Perchance  this  is  the  reason  why  woman  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  ''voice  soft,  gentle,  and  low,"  which  was  an  excel- 
lent thing  in  her,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it.  "Whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  fact  apparently  remains  that  the  loud,  high,  shrill 
voice  is  the  fashionable  voice  now  heard  in  what  is  called  the 
"smart  circles."  You  cannot  go  to  any  place  of  public  resort 
and  close  your  ears  to  the  change.  Loud  talk,  with  laughter 
to  correspond,  is  heard  on  all  sides.  This  seems  to  be  thought 
essential  when  having  what  ;is  called  "a  good  time."  Excla- 
mations are  the  punctuation  marks  of  open-air  conversation, 
in  which  people  seem  to  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  world 
into  their  confidence  on  most  intimate  matters.  This  may  be 
what  gives  them,  as  they  think,  that  air  of  independence  which 
they  wish  to  possess.  The  world  is  theirs,  and  why  shut  it  out, 
or  why  withdraw  from  it,  if  none  dispute  the  claim  ? 

It  is  so  easy  to  affect  airs  of  superiority,  but  it  takes  a 
higher  type  of  mind  to  exercise  good  judgment  and  practise 
common  sense.  "The  test  of  whether  you  are  educated,"  Her- 
bert Spencer  says,  "is,  can  you  do  what  you  ought,  when  you 
ought,  whether  you  want  to  do  it  or  not. ' '  It  seems  reasonable 
that  women  ought  not  to  ape  men  instead  of  being  their  own 
true,  gentle  selves,  that  only  when  necessity  requires  it  ought 
they  to  use  the  loud  voice,  which  is  necessarily  twangy  and 
disagreeable,  and  that  since  theirs  is  a  feminine  voice,  it  is 
out  of  harmony  unless  they  preserve  it  ever,  "soft,  gentle, 
and  low." 
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Give  Your  Best 

Give  your  best  on  each  occasion, 

Right  foot  foremost,  do  not  shirk  ;^ 
What  is  irksome,  dull,  or  trivial. 

Brace  yourself  to  do  the  work 
That  is  portioned  for  your  doing 

With  your  might;  and  for  the  rest, 
God  will  mark  and  bless  the  effort — ^ 

Give  your  best. 

Give  your  best  to  those  around  you, 

It  is  always  worth  your  while 
To  respond  at  any  moment. 

E'en  if  only  with  a  smile. 
Give  them  of  your  best  attention. 

Ponder  kindly  each  request; 
Let  them  see  your  thoughts  are  with  them- 

Give  your  best. 

Give  your  best,  oh;  this  the  secret 

Of  success  in  all  you  do. 
Of  the  life  with  hope  abounding. 

Of  the  life  complete  and  true, 
Of  the  joy  you  give  to  others. 

Of  the  sense  of  peace  and  rest. 
That  your  presence  sheds  around  them — 

Give  your  best. 
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The  Dramatic  Circle 

The  charming  little  entertainers  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment more  than  rewarded  our  eager  anticipation  of  previous 
weeks  when  on  the  longed-for  evening  they  presented  their 
interesting  performance.  Their  simplicity,  self-confidence,  and 
airy  grace  held  attention  throughout.  The  appreciation  and 
congratulation  of  all  present  was  expressed  very  beautifully 
by  Rev.  Father  Kehoe,  who  was  present.  Given  by  the  St. 
Francis  De  Sales  Reading  Circle,  on  Saturday  evening,  June 
5th,  1915,  was  the  pleasing  little  drama: 

Through  Darkness  to  Light. 
(In  Four  Acts.) 

DBAMATIS  PEBSOITiE. 


Lady  Trlxley A  Very  Worldly  Woman Edna  Mulqueen 

Mildred Lady  Trixley's  Daughter Rita  Morgan 

Mildred Lady   Trixley's   Step-daughter Vera   Guyett 

Hortense  Heartwell Lady  Trixley's  Governess Lilian  Gough 

Frances Lady  Trixley's  Waiting-maid.  .Marjorie  Krusmann 

Lady  Forbes Lady  Trixley's  Friend Elvera  Bordato 


Evelyn  Heartwell 

Dorothy       "  

Isabel  "  

Agnes,         "  Guest 


. . .  Mercy   Powell 

Bertha  Quinn 

.Margaret  Wilson 
Carmel  Doyle 


Very  fashionable 
young  ladies  of  a 
good  and  wealthy 
family, 

Jeralds A  Gypsy  Lace  Vendor. ." Eugenie  Denomme 

Lizette   Portress Marie  Baechler 

Zerela Housemaid Marjorie  Fitch 

Flower  Gatherers Miss  Constance's  Favourites 

Gertrude Myrtle   Stokes 

Beatrice Mary  Edwards 

Ada Lilian  Desroches 

Retta Antoinette   Cantin 

Irene Aurora  Sauve 

Lena Teresa  Hubbert 

Amy May  Nolan 
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Fannie Kathleen  Dixon 

Ethel Ivy  Powell 

Mabel ^ Jean  Canfield 

Stella Isabel   O'Neil 

Myrtle Mary   McCormick 

Cora Lillian  Desroches 

Tiny Edith   Gendron 


JUDGE  NOT. 


How  shall  we  measure  another, 

"We  who  can  never  know, 
From  the  juttings  above  the  surface. 

The  depth  of  the  vein  below  ? 

How  shall  we  judge  their  present, 

We  who  have  never  seen 
That  which  is  past  forever, 

And  that  which  might  have  been? 

How  shall  we  guage  the  whole, 
Who  can  only  guess  a  part  ? 

How  can  we  read  the  life-page 
When  we  cannot  spell  the  heart? 

Judge  not,  then,  for  the  Father, 
Whose  ways  are  true  and  just, 

Knoweth,  and  careth,  and  loveth. 
And  waits  for  thy  perfect  trust. 

The  cup  He  is  slowly  filling 
Shall  soon  be  full  to  the  brim. 

Then  infinite  compensations 
Shall  forever  be  found  in  Him. 
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St.  Agnes'  Eve 


rr  T.  AGNES'  eve  is  on  January  the  20th.  Associated  with 
Ty  this  day  were  many  superstitions,  one  of  which  was  that 
by  observing  certain  rites  a  maiden  might  see  her  future 
husband.  John  Keats  has  interwoven  this  into  the  romantic 
poem, ' '  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. ' ' 

It  was  the  coldest  night  of  the  year.  Not  only  the  animals 
were  chilled,  but  a  poor  Beadsman,  the  dependent  in  the  palace 
of  a  powerful  mediaeval  nobleman,  had  become  numb  while 
saying  his  rosary.  He  took  his  lamp  and  slowly  reached  the 
chapel  door.  Here  he  was  attracted  by  sweet  music,  for  in 
the  hurry  too  and  fro  the  doors  had  been  left  open.  Would 
he  move  forward  to  listen  to  it?  He  hesitated.  No,  his  joy 
in  life  had  gone,  so  he  must  return  to  his  penance. 

The  melodious  sounds  came  from  the  festive  chambers 
above  where  the  Baron's  guests  had  assembled  for  a  banquet 
Madeline,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  thought  not  of  the  feast ; 
her  mind  was  preoccupied  by  the  thought  of  the  charms  which 
she  intended  to  practice  that  night.  She  was  so  absorbed  she 
hardly  heard  the  music.  Many  passed  her,  but  sh6  heeded 
them  not.  Supperless,  she  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  but  as  the 
hour  had  not  yet  come,  she  lingered  awhile. 

Meanwhile,  from  afar  across  the  moors  came  young 
Porphyro,  who  (although  a  member  of  a  hostile  house)  was 
filled  with  love  for  Madeline.  Pensive  at  the  door  he  stood, 
then  entered  into  her  home,  a  house  filled  with  dreaded  enemies, 
two  being  excepted,  the  one  his  love,  the  other  his  love's  nurse. 
Old  Angela  urged  him  to  withdraw  lest  he  should  be  seen  by 
any  of  the  household.  But  Porphyro  told  her  he  wished  to 
speak  with  her.  Reluctantly  she  consented,  and  he  followed 
her  to  a  more  obscure  part  of  the  house.  Anxiously  he  asked : 
"Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline?"  The  old  woman  told  him 
of  Madeline's  purposes.  Immediately  there  came  to  him  a 
scheme  by  which  he  might  see  Madeline.  After  great  persua- 
sion, Angela  agreed  to  do  as  he  wished. 

Into  Madeline's    room    Angela    led  Porphyro,   carrying 
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dainties  for  a  feast.  There  he  hid  in  one  of  the  apartments. 
As  Angela  went  down  the  corridor  she  was  met  by  Madeline, 
who  gently  took  her  arm  and  then  returned  and  softly  shut 
the  door.  She  dared  not  look  behind  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
charm.  Her  chamber  was  lighted  only  by  the  moon,  which 
shone  through  the  richly  carved  Gothic  window.  A  beautiful 
picture  it  was  as  she  knelt  in  the  moonlight,  her  lovely  face 
beaming  with  pure  delight.  Then  in  the  white  linen  she  lay 
half-unconscious  as  in  a  dream.  When  Porphyro  heard  her 
breathing  break  into  a  slumber,  he  stepped  gently  between  the 
curtains  and  gazed  on  Madeline  fast  asleep.  As  she  slept, 
noiselessly  he  prepared  the  rich  feast,  with  the  delicacies  which 
had  come  from  Samarcand  and  Lebanon.  The  feast  being 
exquisitely  arranged  and  all  things  ready,  he  desired  Madeline 
to  awaken.  He  took  her  lute  and  crept  slowly  to  her  side. 
Softly  he  played  ''La  Belle  dame,  sans  merci."  Madeline  was 
disturbed  by  the  low  tones.  Half-awakened,  she  beheld  the 
person  of  her  dream.  For  a  moment  she  did  not  fully  realize 
he  was  there;  she  thought  it  was  his  ghost,  and  that  he  had 
left  her.  She  spoke  aloud,  begging  not  to  be  left  in  such 
eternal  woe.  Then  Porphyro  spoke  and  told  her  his  love. 
Being  filled  with  fear  lest  he  should  be  discovered  by  his  foes, 
he  desired  to  escape.  He  asked  her  to  come  with  him  over  the 
southern  moor,  where  he  had  a  home  for  her. 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  and  stepping  lightly  they 
reached  the  hall  unseen.  There  lay  the  porter,  but  as  he  had 
partaken  freely  of  wines  they  gained  the  porch  in  safety.  The 
watch  dog  raised  his  head,  but  seeing  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold he  gave  no  signal.  The  doors  were  opened,  and  Madeline 
was  gone  with  Porphyro  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  storm.  To 
her  father's  house  he  was  an  enemy,  but  to  her  what  no  one 
else  had  been. 

A  similar  story  to  this  is  told  in  Scott's  "Lochinvar." 
Porphyro  and  Lochinvar  are  both  very  true  and  devoted  in 
love.  They  dare  anything,  even  to  enter  the  enemy's  home. 
Lochinvar  boldly  enters  in  the  midst  of  all  Ellen's  kinsmen, 
but  Porphyro  enters  secretly.  The  latter 's  winning  of  Made- 
line is  aided  by  old  Angela,  while  Lochinvar  is  successful  in 
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spite  of  every  opposition  Madeline  thought  of  no  one  else 
but  Porphyro;  she  even  withdrew  from  the  visitors  that  she 
might  turn  her  thoughts  to  him.  Lochinvar  was  placed  in  a 
more  difficult  situation,  as  Ellen  had  consented  to  wed  another, 
and  he  departs  with  her  before  the  eyes  of  all,  while  Porphyro 
escapes  when  he  knows  he  will  be  seen  by  no  one,  as  all  are 
in  a  drowsy  mood  after  the  feast.  Taking  the  characters  as  a 
whole,  Lochinvar  is  by  far  the  nobler. 

KATHLEEN  GILMOUR. 


Standing  at  the  portal 

Of  the  scholastic  year, 
Words  of  comfort  greet  us, 

Calming  every  fear, 
Spoken  through  the  silence 

By  our  Father's  voice. 
Tender,  strong,  and  faithful, 

Making  us  rejoice. 
Resting  on  His  promise, 

"What  have  we  to  fear  ? 
God  is  all-sufficient 

For  the  coming  year. 
Onward,  then,  and  fear  not, 

Children  of  the  Day ! 
For  His  word  shall  never, 

Never  pass  away ! 
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The  Distribution  of  Awards 

T.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  closing  exercises  were  held  on 
Monday  afternoon,  June  21st,  in  the  great  Auditorium 
of  the  College,  which,  vast  as  it  is,  proved  quite  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of  guests  who  filled  its 
every  inch  of  space  and  overflowed  into  the  corridors,  many 
having  to  content  themselves  with  hearing  and  seeing  from  a 
perspective  of  distance.  Among  the  assembled  visitors  were 
about  fifty  of  the  Diocesan  Clergy.  The  programme  of  the 
juniors  had  been  given  a  week  earlier,  and  the  conferring  of 
the  last  series  of  honours  was  confined  to  the  seniors  of  the 
550  pupils  of  the  College. 

The  line  of  fourteen  white-gowned  graduates,  each  with 
an  armful  of  white  roses,  and  each  aceompanied  by  a  wee 
maid  of  honour,  had  for  background  the  hundreds  of  girls  in 
the  black  uniform  of  the  school,  and  for  foreground  the  plat- 
form massed  and  banked  with  a  perfect  M'^ealth  of  glowing 
floral  tributes.  A  charming  musical  and  elocutionary  pro- 
gramme was  rendered,  evidencing  the  high  standing  of  the 
tuition  imparted.  Two  artistic  gems  were  the  exquisite  Vale- 
dictory delivered  by  Miss  Josephine  Marion,  Rapides  des 
Joachims,  Quebec,  and  an  inspiring  recitation  in  honour  of  the 
Patron  of  the  day.  Saint  Aloysius,  by  Miss  Lois  Gibson,  Toronto. 
Miss  Bernadette  Howe 's  beautiful  vocal  solo,  * '  Spring  Awaken- 
ing," the  graduates'  vocal  "Farewell,"  and  the  instrumental 
numbers  by  the  Misses  Stella  O'Neil,  Lucie  Ashbrook,  Teresa 
Haynes,  Marie  Macdonald,  Marie  McNulty,  and  Olive  Flint, 
were  exceptionally  well  executed.  The  very  effective  reading 
of  the  honour  list  by  Miss  Beth  MacDonald,  Winnipeg,  and  of 
the  prize  list  by  Miss  Ashbrook,  Washington,  was  distinctively 
interesting.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  herewith  appended 
how  excellent  were  the  College  results  at  the  University  and 
Departmental  examinations.  Two  students  obtained  their  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  Degrees,  and  others  obtained  honours  and  pass  in 
the  Third,  Second,  and  First  Years.  Among  the  younger  girls 
it  was  noted  that  the  pupil  who  obtained  highest  rank  at  the 
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entrance  examination  is  a  Spanish  girl,  Mercedes  Powel  Gomez, 
who  with  her  younger  sister  came  to  St.  Joseph's  three  years 
ago  from  far-distant  Ecuador,  neither  one  at  the  time  speaking 
a  word  of  English,  Monsignor  Whelan,  who  presided  in  the 
absence  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  warmly  congratulated 
the  students  on  their  splendid  success,  and  commended  the 
College  in  the  most  laudatory  and  kindly  terms  for  its  proud 
standing  in  higher  education. 

List  of  Honours. 

Papal  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History, 
competed  for  in  Senior  Department,  awarded  to  Miss  Frances 
Walsh. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  to :  The  Misses 
Rosella  Cronin,  Kathleen  Donley,  Lois  Gibson,  Teresa  Haynes, 
Bernadette  Howe,  Mary  Hanlon,  Geraldine  Kormann,  Dorothy 
Lynch,  Josephine  Marion,  Camilla  McBrady,  Mary  McKernan, 
Geraldine  O'Connor,  Genevieve  O'Neil,  Mary  Urlocker. 

Governor-General's  Medal,  graciously  presented  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  for  English  Litera- 
ture, awarded  to  Miss  Helen  Duggan. 
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The  Examination  Results 

University  Results. 

The  results  of  this  year's  University  examinations  at  St. 
Joseph 's  College,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
through  the  federated  College  of  St.  Michael,  is  as  follows : 

Fourth  Year, — Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree — The  Misses  E.  C- 
Johnston  and  M.  T.  McSweeney,  first-class  proficiency. 

Third  Year  Arts — Miss  Madeleine  Burns. 

Second  Year — The  Misses  Eileen  Dowdall,  Muriel  Gendron, 
and  Emily  Quigley. 

First  Year. — Honour  Course  Moderns-— Miss  Madeleine 
Murphy. 

First-Class  Honours. 

General  Course — The  Misses  Geraldine  Kormann,  Kath- 
leen Gilmour,  Mary  Hodgins,  Mary  McKernan,  Edna  Madden, 
and  Frances  Walsh. 

Departmental  Examinations. 

Certificates  awarded  August,  1914,  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education: 

Entrance  to  Faculty,  Part     I. — Miss  Bertille  Hayes. 

Entrance  to  Faculty,  Part  II. — Miss  Madeleine  Murphy. 

Middle  School  Entrance  to  Normal.  —  Honours  —  The 
Misses  Elizabeth  Barney,  Kathleen  Donley,  Gertrude  Dunn, 
Kathleen  Gilmour,  Josephine  Madigan,  Norinne  Milloy,  Edith 
Harrison.  Pass — The  Misses  Gertrude  Bradley,  Cassie  Cam- 
meron,  Emily  Foy,  Nina  Hennessey,  Eileen  Hayes,  Lillian  Ken- 
nedy, Frances  Keogh,  Olive  Doyle,  Mary  Kelly,  Mary  McRrady, 
Mary  McKernan,  Marguerite  McDougall,  Kathleen  Sullivan, 
Madalen  Rutherford,  Mary  O'Malley,  Lenore  Stock,  Mary 
Tighe,  Mary  Schenck,  Mary  Urlocker,  Frances  Walsh. 

Matriculation — The  Misses  Elizabeth  Barney,  Gertrude 
Bradley,  Kathleen  Donley,  Gertrude  Dunn,  Kathleen  Gilmour, 
Edith  Harrison,  Geraldine  Kormann,  Dorothy  Lynch,  Josephine 
Madigan,  Mary  McBrady,  Camilla  McBrady,  Mary  McKernan, 
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Norinne  Milloy,  Mary  O'Malley,  May  Hodgson. 

Partial  Matriculation — The  Misses  Grace  Leonard,  Mabel 
Mahoney,  Madalen  Rutherford. 

Lower  School  Entrance  to  Normal— The  Misses  Helen 
Duggan,  Ruth  Agnew,  Blanche  McGinn,  Hilda  Arksey,  Doro- 
thy Graves,  Kathleen  Boehler,  Josephine  Marion,  Florence 
Forestell,  Ella  McDonald,  Marguerite  O'Donnell,  Marguerite 
Fecteau. 

Gold  Medal,  presented  by  the  Most  Reverend  Neil  McNeil, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  for  Fine  Arts — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Bea- 
trice Clark. 

Presented  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  McCann,  for  excel- 
lence in  Senior  Piano  Examination — Miss  Stella  0  'Neil. 

Presented  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Kidd,  for  Church 
History  in  Middle  School — Miss  Rita  Morgan. 

Presented  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Whalen,  for  Elo- 
cution— Miss  Lucie  Ashbrook. 

Presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hand,  for  superiority, 
Academic  Class — Miss  Edith  Merrick. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  0  'Malley,  for  superiority, 
Normal  Entrance,  Part  I. — Miss  Henrietta  Maloney. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Williams,  for  superiority, 
First  Year  Arts,  University  of  Toronto — Miss  Geraldine 
Kormann. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Trayling,  for  superiority, 
Matriculation  Class — Miss  Grace  Barron. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Leary,  for  superiority  in 
Fifth  Grade^Miss  Laurine  Kavanagh. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  McCann,  for  Science — Miss 
Ruth  Agnew. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Frachon,  for  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  Middle  School — Miss  Lillian  Gough. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  P.  Flanagan,  for  First-Class  Hon- 
ours, Senior  Piano,  Toronto  College  of  Music  Examinations, 
1914 — Miss  Florence  Leahy. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  P.  Coyle,  for  superiority  in  Entrance 
Class — Miss  Mercedes  Powel  Gomez. 

Presented  by  the  Heintzman  Co.  for  Intermediate  Theory 
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and  History  in  Music,  University  of  Toronto  Examinations — 
Miss  Marie  McNulty- 

Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Emery,  first  in  Junior  Piano,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Examinations — Miss  Lillian  Gough. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Day,  for  Intermediate  Harmony, 
University  of  Toronto  Examinations,  December,  1914 — Miss 
Olive  Flint. 

Presented  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  for  speed 
in  Typewriting — Miss  Irene  Tuffy. 

Presented  for  superiority  in  Commercial  Class — Miss 
Gertrude  Bunyan. 

Presented  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Frost,  for  Vocal  Music,  Junior 
Grade,  University  of  Toronto  Examinations,  December,  1914 — 
Miss  Marie  Devlin. 

Certificates  awarded  August,  1915,  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education: 

Entrance  to  Faculty,  Part  II. — Patricia  Morrow,  Camilla 
McBrady  (Biology). 

Middle  School  Entrance  to  Normal — Ruth  Agnew  (hon- 
ours), Helen  Duggan  (honours),  Geraldine  O'Connor  (hon- 
ours), Agnes  Quinn  (honoiirs).  Bertha  Brasseur,  Rosella 
Cronin,  Josephine  Byrne  (Lit.),  Mary  Creamer,  Elizabeth 
Ekart  (Physics),  Margaret  Fecteau,  Irene  Gendron,  Lois 
Gibson  (Physics),  Mary  Hanlon,  Mary  Harrison,  Lena  Lohr- 
mann,  Ella  A.  McDonald,  Josephine  Marion,  Genevieve  0  'Neil. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School — Mary  O'Connor  (honours), 
Teresa  Murphy,  Elma  Thomson,  Frances  Wallace,  Matilda 
Ziehr. 

Matriculation — Ruth  Agnew,  Helen  Duggan,  Rosella 
CCronin,  Margaret  Fecteau,  Emily  Foy,  Grace  Leonard,  Geral- 
dine O'Connor,  Agnes  Quinn,  Irene  Gendron,  Mary  Urlocker. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School — Teresa  Murphy,  Frances 
Wallace. 

Partial  Matriculation — Lois  Gibson,  Lillian  Gray,  Lena 
Lohrmann,  Anna  McKerrow,  Josephine  Marion,  Zita  Nolan, 
Constance  Rose. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School — Alice  Bouvier,  Matilda  Ziehr. 

Lower    School    Entrance    to    Normal — Mary    McKiernan, 
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Madalen  Rutherford,  Eileen  McGuire,  Norinne  Milloy,  Mary 
Kellyy  (Geo.),  Frances  Walsh  (Art),  Margaret  Acres  (Art), 
Lilian  Kerr  (Art),  Helen  Barry  (Geog.),  Marcella  Meyers, 
Teresa  Hunter,  Bernadette  Real,  Veronica  Ashbrook,  Augus- 
tine Kelly,  Bernadette  King,  Vina  Armstrong,  Annie  Keaney, 
Henrietta  Maloney,  May  Tremblay. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School — Veronica  Butler,  Eleanor  Dee 
(Arith.),  Agnes  Finucan,  Evelyn  Butler,  Grace  Houlahan, 
Beatrice  Harkins  (Art),  Marcella  Glynn  (Art),  Eileen  Malonie 
(Arith.),  Agnes  Maloney  (Arith,),  Mary  Moore,  Susan  Linehan, 
Kathleen  Owen  (Arith.),  Margaret  Renton,  Dora  O'Neil,  Mar- 
cella McGowan,  Mary  Wyse,  Marie  O'Connor,  Dora  Mossinkoff. 

The  following  students  have  obtained  their  Processional 
Normal  School  Teachers'  Certificates: 

Edith  Harrison,  Mary  O'Malley,  Marguerite  McDougall, 
Gertrude  Bradley,  Kathleen  Boehler,  Mary  McBrady,  Kathleen 
Sullivan,  Lenore  Stock,  Nina  Hennessy,  May  Schenck,  Mary 
Tighe,  Lily  Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Barney,  Kathleen  Donley. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School — Margaret  Lowe,  Isobel  Pam- 
philon,  Elinor  McGarrity,  Helen  Rumbald. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
University  of  Toronto. 

Intermediate  Theory,  1914. — First-class  Honours — Miss 
Olive  Flint.  Pass — Miss  Sheelah  Mulcahy,  Miss  Lucie  Ashbrook. 

Junior  Theory — First-class  Honours — The  Misses  Rose 
Quinn,  Teresa  Haynes,  Mary  McCarthy.  Second-class  Honours 
— Miss  Anna  Scully.  Pass — Misses  Nora  Travers,  Mary 
Urlocker. 

Junior  Piano. — Second-class  Honours — The  Misses  Lillian 
Gough,  Mildred  Ford,  Ruth  Agnew.  Pass'— The  Misses  Rose 
Quinn,  Marie  Devlin,  Gertrude  Howarth. 

Intermediate  Singing — Miss  Bernadette  Howe. 

Junior  Singing — Miss  Marie  Devlin. 

Primary  Singing. — Honours — Miss  Doris  Canfield.  Pass — 
The  Misses  Florence  Leahy,  Anna  Scully. 

Primary  Piano. — Honours — Miss  Vera  Guyett. 
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Elementary  Piano. — Pass — Miss  Helen  Mathews. 
Toronto  College  of  Music. 

The  Torrington  Gold  Medal,  awarded  to  Miss  Kathleen 
O'Connor. 

Third  Piano. — First-class  Honours — Miss  Florence  Leahy. 
Pass— Miss  Stella  0 'Neil- 
Senior  First  Piano. — Honours — Miss  Stella  O'Neil. 

First  Written  Harmony— The  Misses  Stella  O'Neil,  Flor- 
ence Leahy. 

Harmony,  First  Piano — Miss  Stella  O'Neil. 

Primary  Piano.— First-class  Honours — The  Misses  Eileen 
McGuane,  Eileen  Kormann,  Gertrude  Moran.  Second-class 
Honours — The  Misses  Anna  McElroy,  Blanche  Crowley,  May 
Nolan,  Iris  Sandall,  Isabel  Meagher,  Mary  Abrey,  Alma  Bourke, 
Alice  Blake,  Doris  Canfield,  Jean  Canfield,  Olga  Hill.  Pass*— 
The  Misses  Loretto  Newton,  Ivy  Powell,  Camella  Shipman, 
Imelda  Wright.  ■ 
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"Catholic''  or  "Roman Catholic,'' Which? 


In  the  Private  Bills  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
a  petition  for  incorporation  from  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
of  Toronto  was  under  consideration  in  March  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Pripp,  M.P.,  of  Ottawa,  said  that  the  word  "Roman"  should 
be  added  to  the  title.  He  laughingly  told  Mr.  Macdonell,  M.P., 
of  Toronto,  that  he  (Mr.  Fripp)  was  quite  as  good  a  Catholic 
as  Mr.  Macdonell,  though  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  claim  of 
some  Anglicans  to  be  called  Catholics  is  a  phenomenon  in  the 
religious  world,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  just  what  they 
mean.  They  often  speak  and  write  as  if  the  question  of  being 
or  not  being  a  Catholic  were  a  question  of  mental  attitude  or 
of  individual  and  internal  choice — as  if  a  non-Catholic  could 
there  and  then  become  a  Catholic  simply  by  some  mental 
change !  There  is  only  one  way  of  being  a  Catholic,  and  that  is, 
by  membership  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Membership  implies 
initiation  into  a  society.  If  the  society  into  which  you  have 
been  initiated,  and  from  which  you  have  not  been  expelled,  is 
the  Catholic  Church,  then,  and  only  then,  have  you  any  claim 
to  be  called  a  Catholic.  But  may  not  the  Anglican  Church  be 
Catholic  as  well  as  the  Gallican  Church?  These  days  we  speak 
of  it  as  the  Church  in  France.  The  term  "Gallican  Church"  is 
not  now  used ;  but  it  was  much  used  in  former  centuries,  and 
historically  we  can  say  that  the  Gallican  Church  is  Catholic. 
In  this  sense  the  Anglican  Church  was  Catholic  before  the 
break  or  Schism  made  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth.  It  was 
then  often  called  in  Latin  Ecclesia  Anglicana.    Many  books 
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have  been  written  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  the  change  which 
took  place  in  this  Anglican  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  not  strictly  a  schism.  There  is  no  need  of  going 
into  the  elaborate  theories  devised  to  reconcile  the  facts.  They 
only  beg  before  the  issue,  and  they  prove  nothing.  Whatever 
happened  centuries  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  Anglican  Church  is  to-day  completely  out  of  com- 
munion with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  and  this  fact 
alone  suffices  to  deprive  its  members  of  all  right  to  be  called 
Catholics.  A  Church  confined  to  one  race  of  men  is  essentially 
non-Catholic  if  separated  ecclesiastically  from  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world.  This  is  precisely  what  Catholic  means.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  not  Catholic  before  the  coming 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  confined  to  one  race  of  men,  the  Jews.  But 
He  commanded  His  Apostles  to  teach  all  nations  and  baptize 
them,  and  then  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  began  to  be 
Catholic. 

The  British  Government*— the  King,  Lords  and  Commons — 
did  manifest  a  desire,  during  and  after  the  Reformation,  to 
have  the  modern  Angilcan  Church  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Church  of  previous  centuries.  The  Protestant  wave  from 
Germany  defeated  this  pious  desire  even  as  to  appearances, 
and  the  Catholic  name  disappeared  from  British  official  nomen- 
clature; but  a  shadow  of  that  desire  is  seen  in  the  official 
reluctance  to  allow  others  to  call  themselves  simply  Catholics. 
In  the  army,  the  navy,  the  schools,  the  prison  and  poor  law 
administration  in  England  the  Catholics  are  always  "Roman 
Catholics."  When  Queen  Victoria  celebrated  her  Diamond 
Jubilee,  (1897),  Cardinal  Vaughan  submitted  to  the  Home  Sec- 
retary of  State  an  address  which  he  wished  to  present  to  Her 
Majesty  in  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Westminster.  The  Home  Secretary  decided 
that  it  should  be  presented  in  the  name  of  ' '  The  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  in  England. ' '  The  Cardinal  suggested 
an  amended  form,  namely,  ''The  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England. ' '  The  Home  Secretary  refused  to  accept  this,  and 
no  Catholic  address  was  read  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  The 
Cardinal  thought  it  best  to  avoid  the  word  "Roman"  when 
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he  used  it  in  one  sense  and  the  Home  Office  understood  it  in 
another.  Since  then  the  majority  of  those  who  use  "Roman 
Catholic"  as  a  name  understand  it  as  the  Home  Office  under- 
stands it,  namely,  as  implying  that  members  of  certain  dif- 
ferent and  separated  Churches  may  rightly  be  termed  Catholics, 
the  equivocation  thus  arising  should  lead  all  of  us  to  call  our- 
selves Catholics  without  qualification.  Let  it  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  the  appellative  use  of  the  word  that  is  here 
in  question.  The  word  "Roman"  as  a  descriptive  adjective  is 
correctly  applied  to  the  Church.  As  Cardinal  Consalve  said, 
as  representative  of  the  Pope  at  the  Congress  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe  in  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  joint  use  of  the  terms 
"Roman  Catholic"  is  objectionable;  but  he  was  willing  that 
they  should  be  separately  applied  to  the  Church,  "which  is 
Roman  by  reason  of  necessary  dependence  on  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  Catholic  by  reason  of  universal  diffusion. ' '  This  question 
of  names  recurs  from  time  to  time  in  the  Catholic  press.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Ave  Maria  called  forth  the  following 
letter  from  our  Archbishop,  which  appeared  in  the  Ave  Maria 
of  January  22nd : 

An  unsigned  leading  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Ave 
Maria  of  January  8th,  seems  to  indicate  a  change  of  policy. 
When  Father  Hull  was  conducting  a  campaign  against ' '  Roman 
Catholic"  in  the  Bombay  Examiner,  The  Ave  Maria  seconded 
his  efforts.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  took  advantage  of  a  visit 
to  Rome  to  get  inside  information.  As  a  young  priest,  Don 
Paulo  had  been  a  recording  secretary  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
At  the  date  of  my  visit  he  was  rector  of  the  Bohemian  College. 
Now,  in  his  old  age,  he  is  one  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Peter's.  He 
kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  his  Vatican  Council  notes  in 
manuscript,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  memoranda 
which  I  noted  at  the  time : 

"In  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  (chapter  i)  de  Fide,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  discussed  the  form  proposed  by  the 
Theologican  Commission.  This  form  began  with  these  words: 
Sancta  Romana  Catholica  Ecclesia  credit  et  confitetur,  etc. 

"Thirty-six  bishops  objected  to  this  form  of  words.  The 
first  (an  archbishop)  said:    *I  should  like  to  omit   the   word 
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"Roman;"  but  if  the  Fathers  wish  to  retain  it,  then  I  move 
that  other  words,  such  as  "Apostolic,"  be  added,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  evident  that  we  are  not  here  giving 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  Church,  but  a  description  of  the 
Church,  or  an  enumeration  of  the  notes  of  the  Church.  We 
should  not  favor,  or  even  seem  to  favor,  the  error  of  those 
who  teach  that  the  Catholic  Church  consists  of  three  separated 
branches,  each  of  which  should  be  called  Catholic.  Besides,  it 
is  a  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  Ave 
retain  in  daily  use  the  very  name  used  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.'  " 
I  need  not  give  the  various  arguments  used  by  other 
bishops.  The  important  point  is  that  the  amendment  moved 
by  the  first  was  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  Constitutio  Dog- 
matica  de  Fide.  So  far  as  supreme  Church  authority  goes  in 
the  matter,  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  reject  "Roman 
Catholic"  as  a  name.  The  Holy  See  does  not  use  "Roman 
Catholic"  in  referring  to  the  whole  Church.  The  confusion 
which  does  exist  in  some  minds  arises  largely  from  a  neglect 
of  the  distinction  pointed  out  by  the  archbishop  who  moved 
the  amendment.  He  pointed  out  that  a  distinctive  name  is  one 
thing,  and  a  description  is  quite  another.  A  distinctive  name 
may  have  no  meaning  at  all.  It  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  dis- 
tinctive name  to  have  a  meaning.  "What  does  "America"  mean 
as  a  name?  Of  course  many  distinctive  names  have  meanings 
apart  from  their  use  as  appellatives.  It  is  useful  to  know  that 
the  name  Peter,  for  instance,  has  a  descriptive  meaning  as  well 
as  an  appellative  use ;  but  very  few  ever  think  of  the  former. 
The  Ave  Maria  article  assumes  that  a  question  of  names  can 
be  decided  by  discussing  the  meaning.  There  is  really  no  sense 
in  discussing  the  primacy  of  Peter  in  connection  with  a  name 
M^hich  the  British  Government  succeeded  in  introducing  among 
English-speaking  Catholics.  A  better  argument  could  be  urged 
in  favor  of  calling  ourselves  Apostolic  Catholics. 


*  N.  McNEIL, 

Archbishop  of  Toronto. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Dollakd. 
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The  Poetry  of  Father  Dollard. 

(An  Appreciation.) 

^IJOR  a  writer  in  these  days  of  an  extraordinary  literary 
JP  out-put  to  achieve  a  continental  reputation  is  an  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  advanced  critics  and  reviewers  that 
he  has  crossed  the  boundary  of  mediocrity  and  is  in  sight  of 
the  frontiers  of  fame  and  greatness. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  writer  of  poetic  excellence — 
especially  if  he  be  a  Catholic — to  secure  recognition  from  the 
reading  public.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  great  com- 
posers of  our  times  have  won  applause  and  appreciation  by 
sheer  hard  work,  for  in  literature,  as  in  all  other  fields  of 
endeavour,  success  may  be  won  only  by  persistency,  by 
industry  and,  of  course,  by  inherent  merit. 

A  genius,  and  particularly  a  poetic  genius,  does  not  often 
appear  above  the  horizon  of  letters,  for  great  poets  are  born, 
not  manufactured  to  order,  nor  created  by  the  will  of  man. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  Father  Dollard  by  any  process 
of  thought,  or  by  insistent  study  of  the  machinery  of  composi- 
tion to  reach  the  heights  of  great  excellence  where  he  now 
rests,  if  he  were  not  dowered  by  nature  with  the  gift  of  lofty 
thought  and  a  mastership  of  style  and  composition. 

The  reputation  which  this  poet-priest  has  deservedly 
earned  in  poetic  literature  has  come  to  him  unsought,  for  at 
no  time  has  he  posed  as  a  professional  writer.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  was  of  the  opinion  that  writers  of  talent  need  relief 
from  financial  worry  and  from  extraneous  occupations  that 
they  may  do  their  best  work.  This  he  said  before  he  attained 
middle  life  and  before  he  had  found  a  Maecenas.  In  after  life 
he  regretted  he  was  lifted  above  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
bread  by  his  pen,  admitting  that  the  effect  upon  his  poetic 
aspirations  of  the  comfort  and  leisure  assured  him  by  a  rich 
and   generous  admirer  retarded  the   march   of  his  thoughts. 
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He  contended  that  in  poverty  and  solitude  he  would  have  done 
better  work.    He  insists  that : 

A  man  ought  to  live  in  a  garret  aloof, 

Have  few  friends  and  go  poorly  clad, 

With  an  old  hat  stopping  the  chink  in  the  roof 
To  keep  the  goddess  constant  and  glad. 

Tennyson  went  even  further  when  he  said:  "Divine  dissatis- 
faction, sorrow  and  suffering  are  the  altar  steps  by  which 
genius  develops  and  bears  goodly  fruit." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Tennyson  and 
Aldrich — neither  of  whom  died  in  a  poorhouse — we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  very  meritorious  literary  work  is  done  under  all 
conditions  and  in  all  circumstances.  The  poems  and  prose 
writings  of  Father  Dollard,  which  rank  in  the  advance  line  of 
modern  literature,  have  been  done  intermittently  in  hours 
stolen  from  the  night,  and  in  times  of  repose  between  the  mani- 
fold duties  of  a  busy  pastor's  life.  Shrinking  from  self  dis- 
play and  tJie  common-places  of  a  public  reputation  his  voca- 
tion is  that  of  a  priest  and  his  avocation  is  that  of  a  writer. 

Knowing  and  admiring  his  attachment  to  his  high  and 
honorable  calling  and  the  splendor  of  his  poetic  genius,  we 
may  truthfully  repeat  of  him  that  which  W.  M.  Rossetti  wrote 
of  Felicia  Hemans:  "To  a  generous  nature  there  is  wedded 
literary  excellence  of  a  superior  order  and  a  sympathy  for 
sorrow  and  suffering  which  commands  our  respect."  Many 
of  Father  Bollard's  best  poems  are  written  with  a  flow  and 
readiness  approaching  improvisation,  his  high  and  noble  call- 
ing as  a  priest  and  the  genius  with  which  he  is  gifted  combine 
to  inspire  a  passion  for  the  spiritual,  the  tender,  the  sympa- 
thetic, the  heroic — in  a  word,  the  beautiful.  Poetry  in  him  is  a 
gift  divine,  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  it  is  an  atmosphere  which 
touches  all  things  but,  as  it  was  said  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley : 
"Touches  them  like  a  sunbeam,  with  a  golden  finger." 

To  him,  in  history,  legend,  folk-lore,  in  scenery,  character 
and  religious  belief  poetry  is  a  cult  embracing  faith,  devotion 
and  patriotic  love,  a  trinity  of  high  ideals  finding  expression 
in  his  poems.    These  three  seem  to  direct  his  studies,  govern 
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his  thoughts  and  give  warmth  and  color  to  his  inspirations. 
And  these  thoughts  and  inspirations  bear  to  the  reader  of  his 
poems  a  singular  impression  of  beauty,  belonging  as  much  to 
the  personality  of  the  priest  as  it  does  to  the  writings  of  the 
poet. 

His  poetry  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination  and  to  the 
feelings,  and  is  characterized  by  richness  of  language  and 
wealth  of  inspired  thought.  Some  of  Father  Bollard's  poems 
are  splendid  productions  and  must  be  regarded  as  works  of 
art  in  themselves,  not  often,  in  our  day,  exceeded  for  beauty 
of  finish,  clearness,  sweetness  and  strength.  Take  as  an 
example  this  stanza  from  *'A  Lullaby." 

''Sleep!  Oh,  Sleep! 

For  the  crooning  winds  are  still, 
Dreamily  the  solemn  moon 

Gazes  o  'er  the  haunted  hill, 
Fairy  bands  to  muffled  music  roam  the  heather  now 
at  will." 

In  all  Father  Dollard  's  poetry  there  is  a  wealth  of  beauty 
and  a  perfection  of  skill  seldom  met  with  outside  the  pages  of 
great  composers.  To  this  beauty  and  skill  are  added  a  refine- 
ment of  lofty  thought  and  an  aptitude  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion that,  at  once,  charm  and  delight  the  reader.  But  it  is 
when  he  sings  of  his  own  native  land — of  Ireland — that  the 
voice  of  his  song  touches  the  core  of  our  hearts.  Here,  in  his 
moments  of  highest  inspiration,,  his  paths  are  in  the  land. 

"Where  love  walks  silent  hand  in  hand  with  the  Spirit 
of  God." 

IRISH  BALLAD  POETRY. 

The  strength  of  a  nation's  genius  is  best  tested  by  its 
abstractions,  by  the  singing  of  songs,  the  weaving  of  folk-lore, 
the  half  unconscious  plaint  or  sigh,  or  the  lilt  of  the  melody. 

If  we  except  Greece  and  Palestine  no  land  in  history  had 
more  highly  honored  its  poets  than  Ireland.    The  Irish  Bard 
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was  more  than  a  poet,  he  was  a  historian,  he  was  the  voice  of 
his  people,  the  song-maker,  the  maker  of  the  sagas  of  his 
beloved  country  who  immortalized  in  song  and  story  the  deeds 
of  a  chivalrous  race.  As  no  other  land  in  human  history  furn- 
ishes us  with  a  deeper  faith  or  more  sacrificial  devotion  than 
Ireland  it  was  but  natural  that  her  poets  gifted,  at  times,  as 
seers,  revelators  and  prophets,  should  be  the  voice  of  profound 
feelings  of  piety  and  patriotism.  And  so  we  find  in  Father 
Bollard's  Irish  lyrics  the  traditions  of  a  romantic  people 
intensified  and  re-vivified  in  commanding  wealth  of  language, 
of  metaphor,  trope  and  figure.  The  scenes  of  his  birth  and 
boyhood  awoke  within  him  memories  of  brave  men  ^nd  fair 
women.  He  heard  the  call  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  he 
answered  with  what  was  best  in  him.  Amid  the  wild  and 
rugged  hills  surrounding  him,  by  the  side  of  the  rushing  river 
or  flowing  stream  and  among  a  hospitable  people  who  yet 
retain  many  of  the  tender  and  venerable  customs  of  the  old 
times,  young  Dollard  imbibed  a  passionate  and  deep  love  for 
the  Irish  Celt.  The  splendor  and  scenic  beauty  of  Irish 
scenery,  its  sloping  hillsides,  its  waters,  woods  and  rocks,  even 
the  very  soil  and  skies  of  his  own  Kilkenny  gave  birth  to  a 
fervid  devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  impart  to  his  lyrics  a 
value  and  charm  deepening  into  a  fascination. 

Of  all  his  Irish  ballads  the  best  known  probably,  is  the 
one  entitled  ''Song  of  the  Little  Villages,"  which  was,  only 
the  other  day,  reproduced  by  those  high  class  magazines  of 
literature  "Current  Literature"  and  "The  Literary  Digest." 
Speaking  for  ourselves  we  regard  "The  Passing  of  the  Sidhe" 
as  his  masterpiece.  It  is  a  mystical  fairy  poem  of  which  the 
late  Canon  Sheehan  spoke  so  feelingly,  saying:  "It  thrills  me 
through  and  through  when  all  modern  verse  leaves  me  cold 
and  unmoved."  This  weird  and  fascinating  poem  fills  the 
glens  with  the  plaintive  moanings  of  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
lamenting  the  death  of  the  old  beliefs  in  the  Sidhe  and  the 
gradual  decay  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  of  the  existence 
of  fairies  and  the  "good  people."  The  poet  describes  the 
fairy-army  leaving  for  ever  in  sadness  their  ancient  and 
beloved  haunts. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SIDHE. 

There  is  weeping  on  Cnoc-Aulin  and  on  hoary  Slieve-na-mon, 
There's  a  weary  wind  careering  over  haggard  Knocknaree; 

By  the  broken  mound  of  Allen 

Sad  as  death  the  voices  calling, 
Calling  ever,  wailing  ever  for  the  passing  of  the  Shee ! 

Where  the  hunting-call  of  Ossian  waked  the  woods  of  61en-na 

mar, 
Where  the  Fianna's  hoarse  cheering  silenced  noisy  Assaroe, 
Like  the  homing  swallows  meeting, 
Like  a  beaten  host  retreating. 
Hear  them  sobbing  as  they  hurry  from  the  hills  they  used  to 
know! 

There 's  a  haunted  hazel  standing  on  a  grim  and  gloomy  scaur. 
Tossing. ceaselessly  its  branches,  like  a  keener  o'er  the  dead; 

Deep  around  it  press  the  masses 

Of  the  Slaugh-shee  that  passes 
To  the  moan  of  fairy  music  timing  well  their  muffled  tread ! 

Came  a  wail  of  mortal  anguish  o'er  the  night-enshrouded  sea, 
Sudden  death  o  'er-took  the  aged  while  the  infant  cried  in  fear ; 

And  the  dreamers  on  their  pillows 

Heard  the  beat  of  bursting  billows. 
And  the  rumble  and  the  rhythm  of  an  army  passing  near ! 

They  have  left  the  unbelieving-past  and    gone    their    gentle 
sway, 

Lonely  now  the  rath  enchanted,  eerie  glen  and  wild  crannoge, 
But  the  sad  wind,  unforgetting, 
Calls  them  back  with  poignant  fretting 

Snatching  songs  of  elfin  sorrow  from  the  streams  of  Tir-na-nog! 

Father  Dollard  follows  no  school  or  party.  As  a  literary 
artist  and  original  thinker  he  is  a  law  unto  himself.  When 
W.  B.  Yates  and  the  Neo-Celtic  school  of  thought  were  intro- 
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duced  to  Irish  thinkers  the  poet  had  already  done  much  of  his 
best  work.  Even  then  he  sang  of  Ireland  as  he  saw  her 
through  the  mists  of  the  past  and  knew  her  in  the  days  of  his 
bdyhood.  He  sang  of  the  splendid  charm  of  her  hills  glorified 
by  history  and  legend ;  of  the  rippling  laughter  of  her  streams ; 
the  verdant  luxuriance  of  her  fields  and  hedge-rows  where 
lark  and  linnet  warble  all  day  long.  But  it  is  when  he  lovingly 
dwells  on  the  yearnings  and  aspirations,  the  joys  and  the 
sorrows  which  mingle  in  one  long  swelling  diapason  of  music, 
in  the  unfathomable  soul  of  the  Gael  that  he  rises  to  supreme 
heights  and  becomes: 

''Kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish, 
Neither  German,  nor  Italian." 

All  through  these  stirring  and  patriotic  lyrics  there  are  lines 
and  passages  of  tender  melody  and  beauty  which,  once  read 
remain  in  o\ir  memory  as  notes  of  exquisite  music  heard  afar 
off.  The  atmosphere  of  his  poems  partakes,  at  times,  of  inspir- 
ation and  his  felicity  in  choice  of  words  is  in  itself  an  art.  "We 
are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  sentiment  to  which  William 
O'Brien,  M.P.  for  Cork,  gave  expression  when  he  wrote:  ''The 
influence  of  the  poetry  of  Father  Dollard  is  as  true  and  holy 
as  that  of  the  Angelus  Bell  which  holds  Millet's  peasants  in 
its  spell."  Many,  and  some  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his  Irish 
ballads,  have  been  written  since  he  came  to  Canada.  Like  the 
wood-thrush,  whose  notes  are  sweetest  the  further  it  is  from  its 
own  nest.  Father  Dollard  sings  most  touchingly  when  far 
away  from  his  own  beloved  country.  And  there  are  here  in 
Canada  enough  Celtic  blood  and  warmth  of  temperament, 
enough  too  of  Gaelic  ear  for  melody  to  appreciate  in  his  writ- 
ings that  marvellous  charm  which  will  make  his  poems  sur- 
vive in  our  Canadian  literature.  From  among  a  sheaf  of  his 
poems  written  since  he  came  to  Canada,  take  as  an  example, 
that  singular  dirge,  "The  Banshee,"  a  sad  but  infinitely  touch- 
ing lament,  the  pathos  of  which  creeps  over  the  soul  like  the 
calm  coming  of  moonlight  over  the  dark  earth.  It  is  like,  in 
its  realism  unto  an  exquisitely  chiseled  statue  where  the  cun- 
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ning  of  the  scluptor  gives  to  the  inert  marble  all  the  warmth 
and  vitality  of  a  soul.  The  poem  ends  in  a  swift  agitato  finale 
— a  breathing,  hungering,  trembling  movement,  descriptive  of 
fright  and  uncertainty  and  a  vague,  impulsive  fear  lest  the 
crooning  of  the  apparition  may  indeed  portend  sorrow  and 
tears.  It  reminds  you  of  the  moaning  among  pines  and 
cypresses. 

"THE  BANSHEE." 

Back  thro'  the  hills  I  hurried  home 

Ever  my  boding  soul  would  say: — 
Mother  and  sister  bid  Thee  come. 

Long,  too  long  has  been  thy  stay. 

Stars  shone  out,  but  the  moon  was  pale. 

Touched  by  a  black  cloud's  ragged  rim, 

Sudden  I  heard  the  Banshee's  wail 

Where  Malmor's  war-tower  rises  grim! 

Quickly  I  strode  across  the  slope. 

Passed  the  grove  and  the  Fairy  Mound 

(Gloomy  the  moat  Avhere  blind  owls  mope) 
Scarcely  breathing,  I  glanced  around! 

Mother  of  mercy !  there  she  sat, 

A  woman  clad  in  a  snow-white  shroud. 

Streamed  her  hair  to  the  damp  moss-mat 
White  the  face  on  her  bosom  bowed! 

'Spirit  of  Woe"  I  eager  cried, 

Tell  me  none  that  I  love  has  gone. 
Cold  is  the  grave ;  my  accents  died — 

The  Banshee  lifted  her  face  so  wan. 

Pale  and  wan  as  the  waning  moon. 

Seen  when  the  sun-spears  herald  dawn  1 

Ceased  all  sudden  her  dreary  croon 

Full  on  my  own  her  wild  eyes  shone! 
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Burned  and  seared  my  inmost  soul 

(When  shall  sorrow  depart  from  me?) 

Black-winged  terror  upon  me  stole 
Blindly  gaping,  I  turned  to  flee ! 

Back  by  the  grove  and  haunted  mound, 

O'er  the  lone  road  I  know  not  how, 
Hearkened  afar  my  baying  hound 

Home  at  last  at  the  I'w  hill's  brow! 

Lone  the  cottage — the  door  flung  wide, 

Four  lights  burned — oh,  sight  of  dread ! 

Breathing  a  prayer,  I  rushed  inside, 

"Mercy,  God!"  'twas  my  mother,  dead! 

Dead  and  white  as  the  fallen  leaf, 

(Kneeling,  my  sister  prayed  near  by), 

Wild  as  I  wrestled  with  my  grief. 

Far  and  faint  came  the  Banshee's  cry! 

All  of  his  poems  are  of  singular  beauty  and  of  chaste 
imagination  and  many  of  them  of  great  power  and  passion. 
Some  among  them  are  distinguished  for  their  deep  pathos  and 
exquisite  diction  and  are  often  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  mystery  and  awe. 

But  the  poet's  visions  are  clearest  when  his  spirit  visits 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.    His  paths  are  in  the  land 

"Where  love  walks  silent  hand  in  hand 
With  the  spirit  of  God." 

and,  when  day  flames  high,  he  recalls  the  heroes  of  his  native 
land  and  re-reads  the  full  pages  of  her  glorious  history. 

HIS  SONNETS. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  other  form  of  poetry  into  which 
there  has  been  poured,  at  times,  less  genuine  poetry  than  that 
of  the  sonnet.  Like  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  sonnets  have 
been  more  praised  than  read.  To  achieve  success  in  this 
department  of  literature  implies  the  possession  of  a  high  order 
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of  talent  and  a  masterful  technique.  The  artistic  splendor 
which  illumines  the  works  of  such  sonneteers  as  Mrs.  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  is 
a  menace  to  discourage  anyone  who  aspires  to  excellence  or 
hopes  to  win  a  literary  reputation.  The  sonnet  is  intended  to 
express  truth,  beauty,  wisdom  and  art,  but  not  feeling. 
Like  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun,"  or  Canova's  ''Wrestler," 
it  demands  infinite  pains  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  He  who  has 
the  deftest  touch  produces  the  best  sonnets.  In  this  classic 
form  of  verse  Father  Bollard's  success  has  been  so  marked 
that  Joyce  Kilmer — a  noted  poet  who  edits  the  poetry-page  of 
the  Literary  Digest — does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
Father  Dollard  is  now  writing  better  sonnets  than  any  one  in 
the  British  Isles  or  in  America.  Take,  for  example,  this 
masterpiece  on 

JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Domremy's  tender  Maid  shall  walk  no  more 

The  woodland  glades  and  hear  her  voices  call. 
War's  thunders  that  the  stoutest  hearts  appall 

Crash  on  her  ears,- — her  mail  is  splashed  with  gore ! 
God's  venging  Angel  she  affrights  them  all. 
Scourging  them  from  the  ravaged  fields  of  Gaul 

Back  to  the  shelter  of  their  island  shore. 

But  hold!    what  sight  is  this  nigh  Rouen's  wall 
Mine  eyes  are  blasted  by  yon  flaring  brand! 
As  Christ  was  slain  Who  came  to  mend  man's  fall 

They  burn  the  saintly  Maid  that  saved  the  land ! 
O'er  the  grim  city  horror  hangs  a  pall 

And  veiled  in  dread  the  blood-smeared  bastions  stand ! 

For  his  sonnets  Father  Dollard  often  uses  the  Shakes- 
pearean form— the  combination  of  three  quatrains  and  a  coup- 
let— which  George  Eliot,  almost  alone  among  modem  writers, 
has  used  with  success.  But  while  many  of  the  poet-priest's 
sonnets  are  Shakespearean    in  dress,    they    are    not    Shakes- 
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pearean  in  theme.  He  writes  of  tlie  sea,  of  the  march  of  time, 
of  the  soul  and  its  dwelling  place  and  of  the  heroic  dead. 
There  are  iew  contemporary  writers  who  could  express  a  great 
and  subtle  admiration  for  the  slain  in  battle  so  clearly  and  so 
poignantly  as  he  does  in,  for  example,  this  memorable  sonnet 
on  the  poet  Eupert  Brooke,  quoted  so  widely  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Brooke  perished  of  sun-stroke  at  the 
Dardanelles. 

RUPERT  BROOKE. 

Slain  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  lo. 

The  well-beloved  of  the  Muses  lies 

On  Lemnos'  Isle  'neath  blue  and  classic  skies. 

And  hears  th'  Aegean  waters  ebb  and  flow; 

How  strange  his  beauteous  soul  should  choose  to  go 
Out  from  its  body  in  this  hallowed  place, 
"Where  Poesy  and  Art's  undying  grace 

Still  breathe,  and  pipes  of  Pan  still  murmur  low ! 

Here  shall  he  rest  untroubled,  knowing  well 

That  faithful  hearts  shall  hold  his  memory  dear. 
Moved  to  affection  weak  words  cannot  tell 

By  his  short,  splendid  life  that  knew  no  fear; 

Beloved  of  the  gods !  the  gods !  have  ta  'en 

Their  Ganymede,  by  bright  Apollo  slain! 

HIS  SPIRITUAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL  POEMS. 

In  the  spiritual  or  religious  poems  of  Father  Dollard 
there  is  a  harmony  of  beauty,  delicacy  and  tenderness  which 
awake  our  sympathies  and  appeal  strongly  to  our  sense  of 
devotion.  Beautiful  are  the  laurels  of  talent;  but  they  are 
supremely  so  when,  in  the  crown  of  the  poet,  they  are  inter- 
woven with  the  fair  and  imperishable  flowers  of  piety  and 
faith.  In  this  strenuous  age  we  need  an  order  of  men  of 
lofty  intellectual  endowment.  We  need,  and  we  say  it  rever- 
ently, an  intellectual  high  priesthood  standing  behind  the 
inner  veil  of  reverence  and  truth,  patiently  watching  before 
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the  ark  and  mercy  seat  for  the  divine  revelations  and  giving 
them  out  to  the  Levites  and  the  lower  ministers  of  the  temple. 
Standing  in  the  very  front  rank  of  this  intellectual  priesthood 
is  Father  Dollard,  the  spiritual  purity  of  whose  writings  forms 
a  meritorious  contrast  to  the  sensuous  luxury  of  poems  like 
those  of  Owen  Merideth  and  Bulwer  Lytton.  In  his  religious 
poetry  there  is  an  elegance,  a  refinement  and  a  chasteness  of 
thought  and  expression  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  far  apart 
from  a  pure  intellect  and  a  clean  heart.  All  poetry  is  but  a 
shadow  of  shadows  and  destitute  of  vitality  if  it  be  not 
animated  with  the  soul  of  the  poet.  In  many  of  Father 
Bollard's  devotional  poems  there  is  an  infinite  perspective  of 
deep  spiritual  life  and  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  good,  the 
pure  and  the  beautiful.  Read  over  this  tender  and  sweet 
"Nocturne"  in  which  clarity  and  precision  of  diction  are 
wedded  to  deep  sympathy  and  reverent  appeal: 

Sweet  Lord  how  doth  it  fare  with  Thee,  alone 
Here  on  Thine  altar  when  the  creeping  gloom 
Sifts  through  the  windows,  and  the  weary  world 
Is  drowned  in  dreams ;  when  over  the  hushed  fields 

The  night-fog,  like  a  sheeted  phantom  looms? 
What  thinkest  Thou,  0  Lord,  that  vigil  keep'st 
Like  the  untiring  and  undying  stars  ? 
Do  wondrous  memories  arise  of  nights 
At  Nazareth  when  with  Mary  Thou  didst  watch 

The  moon  o'er  Moab's  mountains  sail  serene. 
Or  when  with  Peter  and  the  fishermen 
Thou  saw'st  the  myriad  orbs  reflected  fair 
In  Silver  Galilee? 

Or,  dearest  Lord 
Dost  ponder  Thou  that  woeful  night  of  fear 
And  tumult  and  dismay,  when  to  and  fro 
Through  Zion's  streets  the  mocking  rabble  surged 
Till  at  the  cry  of  chanticleer,  there  flushed 
The  lurid  dawn  that  ushered  Calvary, 
"With  ominous  hollow  sound  of  plank  on  plank : 
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Or  take  again  the  ' '  Profession ' '  which  so  pathetically  describes 
the  mystical  espousals  of  Catholic  Virgins  to  their  Lord  and 
Saviour : 

A  holy  stillness  fills  the  very  air 

The  tapers  flicker  and  the  organ  sobs 

Like  a  soft  wind; — almost  the  heart's  deep  throbs 

Are  heard  aloud  and  whisperings  of  prayer. 

Down  the  aisle  they  go,  Christ's  chosen  fair 

Leaving  the  world  and  all  its  vaunted  hopes 
To  walk  with  Him  on  Calvary's  mystic  slopes 

And  find  "the  peace  that  all  surpasseth"  there. 

And  down  that  aisle  the  Saviour  with  them  goes, 
The  wonder  of  His  presence  all  can  feel 
The  perfume  of  His  garments  breathes  around : 

High  Heaven  is  opened  and  its  bliss  o'erflows 

Along  the  way  where  radiant  angels  kneel- — 

Their  chosen  spouse,  His  chosen  ones  have  found. 

When  St.  Paul  quoted  the  Greek  poet  on  the  hill  of  Mars 
and  touched  with  delicate  sympathy  on  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  Athenians  who  had  erected  an  altar  to  the  "Unknown 
God"  he  dwelt  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
tomb  and  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  Unknown  God.  No 
poet  since  the  memorable  address  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles has  written  more  beautifully  or  more  sympathetically 
of  that  wondrous  birth  than  Father  DoUard  in  his  "Christmas 
Hymn."  This  notable  poem  or  hymn  was  set  to  music,  com- 
posed by  one  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto, 
and  rendered  with  full  choral  accompaniment  in  the  Convent 
Chapel  last  Christmas.  It  was  a  remarkable  compliment  paid 
to  a  remarkable  man.  The  limitations  of  space  confine  us  to 
these  two  stanzas : 
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Be  your  childlike  faith  undimmed, 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
This  is  Whom  the  prophets  hymned, 

Gloria  in  Exeelsis ! 
See  Him  in  the  crib  recline, 
Guarded  by  the  wondering  kine. 
Low !  your  mystic  God  and  mine ! 

In  Exeelsis  Deo. 

This  is  He  upraised  shall  die, 

Gloria!  Gloria! 
While  His  lightnings  limn  the  sky  I 

Gloria  in  Exeelsis ! 
Dread  with  portents,  girt  with  fears. 
This  is  He  shall  whelm  the  spheres, 
When  His  day  of  wrath  appears ! 

In  Exeelsis  Deo ! 

Father  DoUard  is  a  charming  writer  whose  poetry  carries 
all  grace  of  ornament — polished  periods,  figurative  language 
and  a  great  degree  of  purity  in  the  choice  Of  his  words.  In  the 
mode  of  expression  most  natural  to  him  there  is  no  straining 
after  effect,  nor  apparently  any  appeal  for  popularity.  His 
poems  are  pure  and  lofty  carrying  a  protest  against  what 
Alfred  de  Musset  characterized  as  the  cadaverense  et  infecte 
His  book  entitled  "Poems"  calls  back  to  our  memory  Keat's 
description  of  the  orange-tree,  with  its  "Golden  Lamps  hid  in 
a  Night  of  Green,"  or  of  those  Hondurian  gardens  where  the 
pomegranate  and  the  apricot  grow  'neath  the  shadow  of  the 
cypress.  Next  year,  possibly,  he  will  publish  a  second  edition 
of  his  book  which  will  carry  all  those  superb  poems  which 
have  been  written  since  the  first  edition  was  marketed. 

THE  VERY  REV.  W.  R.  HARRIS. 
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The  Early  Death  of  a  Noted  Sister 

The  tragic  suddeness  of  the  death  of  Sister  Austin,  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  in  her  forty-third  year,  after  an  apparent 
recovery  from  an  operation  of  two  weeks  before,  gave  a  shock 
that  dizzied  and  appalled  the  different  religious  communities 
and  the  Catholic  public  of  Toronto.  With  her  death,  the  plans, 
the  expectations  and  the  promise  of  a  score  of  years  of  pedag- 
ogic life  have  been  blotted  out.  After  a  long  period  of  patient 
study  and  careful  preparation  in  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and 
College  she  entered  the  University  of  Toronto  and  attained  to 
the  pinnacle  of  her  profession  four  years  ago.  With  qualifi- 
cations of  the  highest,  and  academic  honors  many,  there  were 
few  so  well  equipped  to  enter  the  lists  of  the  educational  arena, 
or  to  hold  presiding  place  in  the  coaching  line  of  Collegiate 
directors. 

Sister  Austin,  nee  Mary  Maud  McKay- Warnock,  when 
three  years  old,  was  confided  by  a  dying  mother  to  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  under  the  guardianship  of  two  ma- 
ternal aunts.  In  charge  of  the  Sisters  she  grew  into  young 
womanhood.  Thus  brought  up  she  had  all  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  Academy-College.  And  so  well  did  she  avail 
herself  of  these  that  it  can  be  said  her  attainments  were  equal 
to  her  opportunities.  Concurrently  with  her  other  studies  she 
became  proficient  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  well  as 
in  painting.  She  was  in  a  word  the  finished  product  of  St. 
Joseph's  Academy-College — the  tree  and  fruit  of  its  product- 
iveness. 

When  twenty  years  of  age  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Community.  Her  literary  gifts  by  this  time  had  been  noticed 
and  appreciated  by  the  Faculty.  She  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  classroom  where  her  scholarship,  reinforced  by  a  goodly 
share  of  common  sense  brought  her  into  prominence  as  a 
teacher.  In  this  capacity  she  will  perhaps  be  longest  remem- 
bered.   In  college  she  was  one  of  the  few  professors  who  could 
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be  called  a  bracing  teacher  who  could  preside  over  her  pupils 
with  freshness  and  vitality.  The  heaviest  subject  she  could 
treat  in  a  light-handed  way,  and  had  the  rare  power  of  creat- 
ing  an  appetite  for  knowledge  in  her  pupils  w^hile  she  taught 
them  their  fill. 

Apart  from  her  acquirements  and  pedagogical  skill  Sister 
Austin  had  a  notable  distinction  of  mind.  "While  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  she  won  both  the  Edward  Blake  and  George 
Brown  scholarships  with  First  Class  honors  and  the  Italian 
prize  as  well.  Her  versatility  and  masculine  robustness  of 
mind  may  sometimes  have  carried  her  too  far  into  the  joys  and 
excitement  of  intellectual  living  and  thus  caused  her  mind  to 
outrun  the  frailer  partner  to  which  it  was  yoked. 

To  be  taken  away  at  high  noon  before  the  ripening  sun  of 
Autumn  has  brought  out  life  to  fulness  and  completion,  is 
even  in  a  world  accustomed  to  the  wreckage  of  projects  and 
the  failure  of  hopes  a  human  tragedy  that  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss  of  earthly  woe.    Such  at  least  the  world  views  it. 

To  the  Religious,  however,  it  is  different.  With  them  it  is 
not  a  calamity  to  die  while  the  quality  of  youth  is  yet  ours  and 
the  simplicity  and  the  innocence  that  accompany  it.  Death  in 
such  circumstances  is  only  an  early  sunset  mercifully  bringing 
to  a  close  a  strenuous  and  tiresome  day.  While  in  Sister 
Austin's  case  the  members  of  the  Community  with  whom  she 
was  so  closely  associated  before  and  after  her  admission  into 
the  Order,  will  deplore  her  disappearance  from  the  classroom 
and  the  council-table,  with  the  pathos  of  a  mother  sitting  be- 
side an  empty  cradle,  yet  in  the  light  of  faith  they  are  confi- 
dent she  has  gone  to  her  reward  and  joined  the  company  of 
St.  Joseph's  Sisterhood  whose  traditions  and  whose  works 
she  loyally  upheld  and  practiced  to  the  last — Veni  Sponsa 
Christi. 

The  Rev.  M.  Cline,  in  "Catholic  Record." 
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Three  or  Four  Hymns. 

My  poetic  powers  have  never  impressed  me  as  highly 
charged  with  that  spiritual  force  which  spells  greatness.  For 
years  it  seemed  a  daring  ambition  to  think  of  writing  verse  at 
all.  Later,  and  even  now,  only  small  things  looked  feasible. 
Yet,  merely  aiming  at  prettiness,  the  creative  power  did  often 
take  the  reins  into  its  own  hands. 

Knowing  something  of  Hymnology — of  the  work  done  in 
that  line  by  Cowper,  Addison,  Keble,  and  Cardinal  Newman, 
it  seemed  the  counsel  of  wisdom  not  to  "rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread." 

And  yet  I  did  write  a  hymn ! — It  came  about  in  this  wise. 
One  day,  a  furious  snow  storm,  deeply  drifted,  held  me  pris- 
oner. I  could  not  go  to  Mass ;  yet,  in  spirit,  I  was  there.  Like 
an  inspiration,  a  suggestion  came  with  the  flying  storm.  "Why 
not  write  a  hymn?  And  fling  it,  imperfect  as  it  will  be,  as  a 
white  offering,  at  His  feet,  who  '  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords?'  " 

So,  in  all  humility,  I  wrote  it.  And  the  world  welcomed  it 
kindly.  Nay,  may  I  not  look  upon  this  welcome  hopefully,  as 
a  sign  of  its  merciful  acceptance  on  high? 

THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS. 

All  diadems  in  one 

Are  gathered  on  Thy  head. 
While  everlasting  ages  run, 

Kuler  of  quick  and  dead. 

Thy  empire  all  obey, 

0  Christ,  Thou  King  of  Kings ! 
.   Imperial  graces  softly  sway 
Thy  rule  o'er  living  things. 
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''Before  Thy  blood-bought  crown," 

Thy  angels  cry,  0  Lord, 
"We  fling  our  jewelled  glories  down, 

0  Lamb  of  God  adored." 

Great  Virgin-Born,  we  bow 

On  earth  before  Thy  Light; 
0  bid  us  stand  rejoicing  now, 
Absolved  and  clean  and  white. 

My  second  hymn  was  suggested  by  the  drawing  near  of 
Lent.  It  voices  the  need  of  souls  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  life 
and  is  a  cry  for  the  Divine  refreshing.  Do  we  not  all  need  it? 
The  measure  of  both  hymns  is  simple  and  could  be  easily  set  to 
music.    As  for  this  one,  I  fancy  it  has  a  degree  of  poetry ! 

THE  BREATH  OF  HEAVEN. 

On  I  march  o'er  burning  sands, 

Weary  of  the  barren  lands; 
Bowed  in  penitential  woe. 

Breeze  of  Heaven,  on  me  blow ! 

O'er  the  peaks  where  eagles  flew 

Falls  a  solemn  mist  of  blue; 
Fiery  hearts  are  beating  low, — 

Breeze  of  Heaven,  on  us  blow ! 

E'en  the  blessed  call  to  prayer 

Sinks,  befogged,  in  heavy  air; 
Doubts  and  fears  to  spectres  grow, 

Breeze  of  Heaven,  on  me  blow! 

Bright  mirage  of  worldly  dreams. 
Mines  of  gold  by  tempting  streams, 

How  ye  cheat  us  angels  know; 
Breeze  of  Heaven,  on  us  blow ! 
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Come  with  sweetness,  come  with  power; 

Show  us  one  transcendent  hour ! 
Peace  of  Christ  doth  overflow, — 

Breeze  of  Heaven,  on  us  blow ! 

Failing  hearts  need  help  anew; 

Faint  they  cry,  as  grass  for  dew. 
Bells  of  earth  are  ringing  low, — 

Breeze  of  Heaven,  on  me  blow! 

To  my  third  hymn,  "A  Little  Miserere,"  I  recently  had  a 
wonderful  and  delightful  response.  Calling  one  day  on  the 
good  Sisters  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  I  found  they  had  a  visitor 
from  some  other  institution,  whom  they  introduced  as  Mother 
Teresa.  And  the  first  thing  she  said  to  me  was  that,  ever  since 
falling  in  with  it,  she  had  been  using  my  "Little  Miserere" 
"as  a  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  Could  anything 
be  more  beautiful? 

Moreover,  this  tiny  Hymn  of  Worship  found  favour  with 
the  good  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  who  kindly  gave  it  place  in  their 
magazine,  "The  Paraclete,"  issued  at  Cornwallis,  Pa. 

A  LITTLE  MISERERE. 

Kneeling  at  Thy  altar, 

Jesus,  throned  above. 
Come  to  us  in  pity. 

Come  to  us  in  love. 

Give  us  of  Thy  Spirit, 

Fire  of  love  and  grace ! 
Lift  us,  life  us  mightily, 

To  Thy  Holy  Place ! 

We  are  dust  and  ashes; 

Light  and  glory,  Thou, 
Shining,  high  exalted! 

Wherefore,  hear  us  now. 
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Give  us  true  contrition, 

Poor  cross-bearers,  we! 
In  Thy  boundless  mercy 

Draw  our  souls  to  Thee. 

The  following  is  of  recent  composition  and  has  never  seen 
print.  May  it  not  voice  the  need  of  some  penitent  heart  during 
this  solemn  and  grieving  Lent  of  1916,  so  battle-stained  and 
full  of  woe?. 

It  should  be  set  to  pathetic  music,  as  its  refrain  would,  in 
that  case,  tell  to  great  effect.  But  I  cannot  do  it,  myself,  as  I 
am  not  a  musician. 

»    A  CONTRITE  HEART. 

Weary  and  tremulous,  faint  though  pursuing, 

Prostrate  in  spirit.  Redeemer  adored, 
See  how  my  sins  are  become  my  undoing. 

Vainly  resisted,  though  angels  kept  ward! 
Yet,  still,  with  the  quivering  veil  of  Thy  Mercy, 

Cover  them  over,  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord. 

Cover  them  over !  Cover  them  over ! 
Welcome  us,  pity  us,  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

E'en  as  the  snowfall  ensilvers  the  meadow, 
Clothing  in  radiance  its  withering  sward, 

Bright  as  a  drift  just  emerged  from  the  shadow. 
Come  in  Thine  answer  of  tender  accord! 

Folding  us  close  in  the  veil  of  Thy  mercy, 
Cover  us  over,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

Cover  us  over!  Cover  us  over! 
Welcome  and  pity  us,  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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Saint  Columbanus 

JT  profits  much  to  recall  the  past,"  so  runs  the  saying. 
Italy,  by  instincts  that  are  true  and  good  or  by  know- 
ledge of  cryptic  wisdom  has  honoured  herself  by 
honouring  one  of  her  great  benefactors  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
St.  Columbanus.  In  the  materialism  and  militarism  of  this 
age  it  is  edifying  to  find  any  colony  in  any  country  which  has 
not  gone  mad  over  the  patriotism  that  is  latent  in  this  riot, 
this  orgy  of  military  activity.  We  are  cheered  with  the 
thought  that  there  is  a  remnant  in  the  Church,  convent  and 
monastery  who  are  still  mindful  of  their  duty  to  the  Saints. 
There  are  always  the  two  hemispheres  r — the  past  and  the 
future, — history  and  prophecy  and  the  mind  will  be  hemis- 
pheric in  this  as  in  all  other  things;  one  half  will  delve  into 
musty  tomes  by  nature,  instincts  and  tastes  guided — the  other 
half  will  be  projecting  their  minds  into  the  mysteries  of  fate, 
fortune  and  futurity. 

One  can  always  safely  leave  the  saints  to  the  care  of  the 
Church.  Martyrology  is  part  of  her  business — canoni2ing  is 
an  element  of  her  office  and  administration,  as  well  sanctifica- 
tion.  Gratitude  and  glory  are  the  base  of  this  duty:  the  one 
for  benefits  conferred  on  the  body  universal  of  the  Church,  or 
in  some  particular  country  as  in  this  ease  Italy  and  France; 
the  other  because  the  Church  Militant  is  the  novitiate  of  the 
Church  Triumphant  and  by  instinct  rejoices  at  the  victory  of 
its  soldiers  passing  to  the  glory  beyond.  The  Bollandists  are 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  notable  institutions  of  the  Church. 
They  are  not  a  congregation  at  Rome  with  a  Cardinal  Protec- 
tor. No — They  live  away  off  in  Holland.  They  are  Jesuits  and 
they  have  pursued  their  self-imposed,  onerous,  if  somewhat 
dilletante  duties  of  sifting  out  the  real  from  the  spurious 
saints  for  well  night  three  centuries.  They  have,  dilletante  or 
not,  done  the  Church  a  very  great  service. 

An  iconoclast  from  within  is  far  less  dangerous  than  one 
from  without  and  so  of  criticism  and  reform.    Even  the  Crowl- 
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eys,  the  Chiniquys,  the  Menaces  and  the  Sentinels  do  us  the 
service  of  Borromeos  and  Savonorolas  because  they  make  us 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  great  St.  Paul  said  somewhere 
that  we  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  ''There's  the 
rub."  And  that's  what  free-lances  make  us  do  in  the  Church 
or  in  society. 

The  Bollandists  have  by  long  and  far  the  greatest  publica- 
tion that  the  genius  of  man  has  produced  running  without  a 
break  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  centuries — many  idols  of  tra- 
dition have  fallen  before  the  onslaught  of  their  research  and 
criticism  and  many  loom  larger  on  the  horizon  of  hagiography 
byby  reason  of  the  spot-light  they  have  flashed  upon  them, 

St.  Columbanus,  with  others  on  the  long  list  in  the  Irish 
Calendar  of  Saints,  savants  and  scholars  has  passed  muster 
and  remains  the  object  of  respect,  admiration  and  praise.  It 
will  be  profitable  then  to  run  up  the  stream  of  history  to  the 
fountain  whence  flowed  the  current  of  great  saints  and  schol- 
ars and  examine  there  the  conditions  that  enabled  so  small  a 
sanctuary  to  send  forth  so  white,  so  glorious,  and  so  grand  a 
light.  Thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  Ireland  was  not  only  the 
centre  of  scholastic  erudition,  but  was  also  the  very  nursery 
from  which  went  forth  saints  to  plant  the  Faith,  brought  them 
by  St.  Patrick,  at  the  time  when  European  nations  were  over- 
run by  the  barbarians  who  are  opposed  to  all  civilization  and 
literature. 

Throughout  all  Europe  these  worthy  Sons  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  passed  like  a  plough  pruning  the  hard,  dry  earth  and  mak- 
ing it  able  to  receive  the  seed  which  a  century  later  fructified 
under  Charlemagne's  victories.  So  great  was  the  renown  of 
Ireland  for  Philosophy  that  the  proverb  has  been  handed  down 
"He  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  receive  his  education." 

On  November  21st,  1915,  the  Thirteenth  Centenary  of  St. 
Columbanus,  the  Apostle  of  France  and  Lombardy  was  fittingly 
celebrated  in  Italy.  The  Italian  Lombards  for  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  have  kept  alive  the  memory  of  their  spiritual  bene- 
factor and  even  while  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  war  they 
found  time  to  show  their  gratitude  by  public  demonstrations. 

About  the  time  St.  Columbanus  with  twelve  companions 
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crossed  into  France,  other  Irish  saints  were  toiling  unceasingly 
to  soften  the  barbarism,  of  the  fierce  tribes  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  bringing  the  gift  of  Faith  to 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark 
and  Iceland. 

St.  Columbanus,  after  many  interior  struggles,  consulted 
a  holy  religious  to  whom  he  made  known  his  trials.  "There 
is  no  safety  for  thee  "except  in  flight"  was  the  reply.  "Hast 
thou  forgotten  Samson,  David  and  Solomon?"  This  settled 
his  vocation  and  he  decided  to  break  with  the  world  at  once. 
Many  objections  were  made  by  his  family,  especially  his  mother, 
who  threw  herself  across  the  threshold  to  prevent  his  depart- 
ure. Like  another  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  one  thousand 
years  later,  St.  Columbanus  stepped  over  the  prostrate  body  of 
his  mother  to  leave  his  home  forever. 

Under  Sinell,  Abbot,  of  Clinaninisin,  in  Lough  Erne,  he 
made  rapid  academic  and  spiritual  progress,  and  though 
young,  he  composed  a  Book  of  Commentaries  on  the  Psalter 
and  many  other  instructive  works.  His  next  master,  St. 
Comgall  Abbot,  of  the  celebrated  Monastry  of  Bangor,  led  him 
to  embrace  the  religious  life  in  which  he  became  noted  for  his 
regularity,  holiness  and  learning.  After  spending  some  years 
in  his  monastery  he  believed  himself  called  by  God  to  labour 
among  the  heathens  in  foreign  lands,  and  after  many  refusals 
was  at  last  allowed  to  follow  his  call. 

In  585,  our  saint  with  twelve  companions,  having  spent  a 
short  time  in  Britain,  crossed  into  France.  There  they  attract- 
ed all  by  their  humility,  patience  and  modesty.  Columbanus, 
whose  fame  had  preceded  him,  was  received  with  much  honour 
and  respect  by  Gontraim,  King  of  Burgundy,  who  requested 
him  to  remain  and  to  select  a  suitable  place  in  his  kingdom  and 
preach  to  his  people.  The  partially  ruined  Roman  fortress  of 
Annegray  in  the  deserts  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  became  their 
Monastery  where  many,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  begged 
admission  to  the  religious  life,  so  attracted  were  they  to  virtue 
by  the  bright  example  of  St.  Columbanus. 

The  Saint,  who  loved  solitude,  often  stole  away  with  one 
companion,  to  a  cave  seven  miles  distant  from  his  monastery 
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and  there  his  servitor  acted  as  messenger  between  him  and  his 
brethren,  while  he,  undisturbed  in  his  peaceful  retreat,  spent 
his  time  communing  with  his  God.  In  590,  his  followers  hav- 
ing increased  rapidly,  he  obtained  from  the  King  the  more 
commodious  castle  of  Luxeuil  in  a  wild  forest,  eight  miles  from 
Annegray,  where  he  established  a  famous  monastery  in  which 
the  Psalter  was  sung  by  choirs  who  relieved  each  other  day 
and  night.  His  was  the  first  monastery  established  in  France. 
He  and  his  disciples  led  the  simplest  of  lives,  subsisting  on 
nothing  but  herbs,  berries,  and  the  bark  of  young  trees.  He 
was  soon  obliged  to  establish  another  house  at  Fontaine  to 
relieve  the  congestion  at  Luxeuil. 

The  Frankish  bishops,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of 
Columbanus,  grew  jealous  and  sought  means  of  showing  their 
disapproval.  As  they  had  absolute  authority  over  religious 
communities  in  their  dioceses,  they  summoned  Columbanus  to 
appear  before  them  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  time  he  cele- 
brated Easter  and  the  practice  of  admitting  men  and  women 
to  the  monasteries.  Columbanus  replied  by  letter  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  Celtic  Easter  and  that  all  he  asked  was 
to  be  allowed  to  live  in  his  solitude.  However,  he  appealed  to 
Pope  Gregory  to  decide,  but  his  letters  never  reached  Rome. 
A  third  letter  brought  no  reply  as  the  Pope  died  soon  after. 
To  Pope  Boniface  he  addressed  another  letter  asking  him  to 
confirm  by  Papal  sanction  the  Celtic  Easter  so  his  monastery 
might  follow  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 

After  twenty  years  Abbot  of  Luxeuil,  Columbanus  was 
driven  from  the  country  through  the  influence  of  Brunehaut, 
Queen  of  Burgundy,  who  prejudiced  all  the  nobles  and  bishops 
against  him  because  he  endeavoured  to  correct  the  morals  of 
the  court ;  a  feigned  excuse  was  found  in  the  refusal  of  Colum- 
banus, at  the  order  of  the  King,  to  change  his  rules  regarding 
monastic  enclosure.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  returned  to 
his  monastery.  Then  King  Thierry  sent  his  soldiers  to  expel 
him  and  banish  him  with  his  Irish  monks.  He  was  taken  to 
Nevers  to  embark  on  the  Loire  for  Ireland.  From  Tours  he 
sent  a  warning  to  King  Thierry  that  within  three  years  he  and 
his  children  would  perish.    From  Nantes  he  wrote  an  affection- 
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ate  farewell  to  his  beloved  community  at  Luxeuil.  The  vessel 
in  which  they  set  sail  was  driven  back  to  shore  and  the  captain 
refused  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  these  holy  men,  so  Colum- 
banus  went  into  Soissons.  He  was  received  kindly  by  Cloth- 
aire,  who,  as  foretold  by  the  saint,  three  years  later,  united  the 
French  provinces.  Columbanus,  after  preaching  and  working 
miracles  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  France,  passed  into 
Switzerland  with  St.  Gall,  where  they  laboured  for  some  years. 
Columbanus  then  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 

The  Arian  Lombards  had  invaded  Italy,  driven  out  the 
Ostrogoths  and  settled  on  the  great  Northern  plains.  King 
Agilulf  married  Theolinda,  a  Bavarian  Catholic  princess  who 
invited  St.  Columbanus  with  his  Irish  monks  to  evangelize  the 
Lombards.  He  was  given  a  royal  welcome  to  Milan  in  612. 
His  first  work  here  was  his  treatise  confuting  the  Arian  teach- 
ing. King  Agilulf  gave  Columbanus  a  large  tract  of  land 
where  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bobbio  and  repaired  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  Clothaire  sent  messengers  from  France 
asking  St.  Columbanus  to  return  to  his  domain,  but  the  Saint 
did  not  undertake  the  journey.  He  built  an  oratory  to  our 
Lady  in  a  cave  near  Bobbio  and  here  he  spent  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  dying  on  November  21st,  615. 

Among  his  numerous  miracles  was  the  curing  of  the  sick, 
notably  his  monks  languishing  unto  death  and  whom  he  re- 
stored by  his  prayers  to  health. 

Besides  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  St.  Columbanus 
wrote  many  other  works  among  which  were  thirteen  homilies, 
a  work  against  the  Arians,  a  Penitential,  a  Monastic  Rule,  and 
Latin  Poems.  A  holier,  more  chaste,  or  more  self-denying  man 
was  not  born  in  the  Island  of  Saints.  He  was  simple  and 
affectionate,  but  impetuous  and  headstrong;  he  had  a  great 
love  for  all  God's  creatures.  Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the 
birds  would  light  upon  his  shoulders  and  squirrels  would  run 
dovni  the  trees  and  nestle  in  his  cowl.  The  restless  energy  of 
the  Celtic  character,  the  splendid  example  of  his  companions, 
and  the  unequivocal  call  from  God  started  St.  Columbanus  on 
his  great  Apostolate.    He  has"  stood  out  as  the  prototype  and 
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exemplar  of  missionary  zeal  to  novices  and    neophytes    ever 
since  his  own  day. 

If  Bobbio  became  the  centre  of  faith,  Leuxeuil  became  the 
nursery  of  saints  and  apostles.  Sixty-three  apostles  went  forth 
to  other  lands  of  Europe  and  one  hundred  monasteries  were 
opened.  The  irrepressible  energy,  the  fiery  zeal,  the  literary 
activity  of  St.  Columbanus  would  have  given  him  a  place  of 
eminence  in  any  age  or  any  country.  France  and  Italy  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  bounty,  as  were  Ireland  and  Germany 
of  the  all-consuming  zeal  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Boniface.  The 
name  of  St.  Columbanus  will  stand  side  by  side  in  time's 
glorious  temple  with  these  great  apostles,  and  we  are  proud  to 
add  our  humble  tribute  of  praise  to  that  of  the  Latin  nation  on 
this,  the  Thirteenth  Centenary  of  his  blessed  death. 

THE  EEV.  A.  O'MALLEY. 
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Vanity  of  Vanities. 

Who  serves  the  world  serves  aye  a  thankless  master; 
To-day  it  crowns,  to-morrow  it  supplants  us. 

Who  wooes  the  bubble  Praise  courts  disappointment; 
The  baubles  men  pursue  are  Dead  Sea  apples. 

Desire  doth  ever  paint  with  golden  glamour 
The  cherished  goal  that  men  so  eager  strive  for. 

But  Promise  never  ripens  in  Achievement: 
The  touch  of  Time  reduces  all  to  ashes. 

Why  sell  our  gifts  to  win  a  moment's  favour? 
God  gave  not  life  to  waste  it  on  such  trifles. 

Who  spares  a  thought  for  mighty  Alexander? 
Who  stops  to  weep  above  the  grave  of  Caesar! 

Adown  the  years  what  names  live  on  eternal? 

The  men  whose  lives  were  e'er  writ  large  with  Failure. 

Who  vainly  reached  unto  a  high  ideal ; 

And  vanquished  died  dismissed  as  idle  dreamers. 

Dost  love  thy  kind  ?    Dost  serve  the  great  Creator  ? 
Then  shall  thy  name  be  held  in  benediction; 
And  in  eternal  courts  shall  shine  resplendent. 

THE  REV.  D.  A.  CASEY. 
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Shakespeare's   Country. 

^I^VERYONE  probably  formulates  in  the  early  stages  of 
TC,  mental  development,  when  education  is  bringing  its 
wonderful  vitalizing  expansion  into  an  awakening 
brain,  more  definite,  perhaps  unmentioned  and  unexpressed, 
but  none  the  less  definite,  ideas  as  to  certain  places,  connected 
indissolubly  with  certain  stages  and  phases  of  knowledge 
which  we  should  like  to  see  and  investigate  for  ourselves.  And 
such  impressions  and  desires  remain  throughout  a  lifetime,  not 
the  less  vital  because  circumstances  may  forbid  their 
realisation. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  awakening  minds  to-day 
in  St.  Joseph's  as  well  as  in  every  other  school  throughout  the 
Empire,  whose  desires  are  similar  to  my  own.  There  are  no 
doubt  dozens  of  girls  cherishing  dreams  of  some  day  visiting 
places  and  scenes  made  immortal  by  Shakespeare,  Scott  and 
kindred  transcendent  literary  leaders,  on  whose  style  and 
thought  all  embryo  and  ambitious  writers  and  appreciations 
definitely  or  unconsciously  model  their  own  ideas  and  work. 

Foremost  amongs  my  own  dreams  was  a  desire  to  visit 
Stratford-on-Avon.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  really  get  the  fuU 
impression  of  Shakespeare  himself  as  a  man  and  a  vivid  per- 
sonality unless  I  stood  on  the  very  ground  where  he  had  lived, 
thought  and  worked. 

Realising  this  mental  condition,  therefore  you  will  easily 
understand  that  it  was  with  more  than  ordinary  sensations 
that  I  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  one  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  latter  end  of  July  to  motor  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
from  Birmingham,  to  which  smoky  and  singularly  unattractive 
and  unselected  spot  in  the  Kingdom  the  authorities  who  organ- 
ize the  Army  of  Great  Britain  had  relegated  us. 

Motoring  even  on  Sunday  when  the  traffic  is  comparatively 
at  a  standstill  is,  while  within  the  precincts  of  the  City,  some- 
what dull ;    and  after  leaving  the  better  residential  districts, 
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one  traverses  what  appears  to  be  endless  lines  of  street  car 
routes,  sometimes  between  rows  of  shops  which  gradually  ter- 
minate in  the  crude  red  brick  frontages  of  newly rbuilt  houses 
of  the  semi-detached  ' '  new ' '  suburb  design. 

After  that,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  you  sweep  into  the  open 
country  and  along  hard  worn  macadamized  and  carefully 
tended  roads,  through  villages  and  country  towns,  past  historic 
Kenilworth  and  through  Warwick's  narrow  cobble-stoned 
streets — (of  these  two  latter  more  later  if  I  am  given  space), 
until  our  driver  and  host  turns  in  his  seat  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
now  in  Shakespeare's  land. 

Now,  I  feel  sure  you  will  think  I  am  going  to  enter  into 
rapturous  descriptions  of  how  this  highly  revered  and  long 
cherished  vision  struck  me  when  in  actuality  I  stood  and  dis- 
entangled myself  from  motor  veils  and  wrappings.  If  so,  you 
will  feel  as  blankly  blank  as  I  did  at  that  moment,  for  frankly 
my  first  impression  of  Stratford-on-Avon  was  one  of  complete 
disillusion  and  unutterable  disappointment.  Exactly  what  I 
had  expected  it  is  difficult  to  define,  but  exactly  what  I  found 
is  clear  and  distinct  enough. 

It  was  a  well  kept  ordinary  country  village,  a  large  village 
and  perhaps  more  than  ordinarily  well  kept.  Motor  omnibuses 
passed  through  it  at  regular  intervals,  its  houses  were  neatly 
garnished,  no  scraps  of  errant  paper  defiled  its  purity;  one 
felt  instinctively  that  its  sanitation  was  constructed  on  modern 
lines  and  carefully  and  systematically  tested  at  the  proper 
time. 

We  had  tea  in  an  inn  with  an  historic  name,  "some- 
ones  or  something's  Arms  or  Head,"  I  believe,  but  so  little 
impression  did  it  leave  upon  me  that  I  cannot  even  at  this 
short  lapse  of  time  remember  exactly  whom  or  what  it  was 
named  after.  I  have  had  similar  teas  in  similar  inns  with 
similar  names  in  various  corners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

After  tea,  still  trying  to  bring  my  mind  into  its  new  phase, 
we  walked  to  the  church  where  the  famous  portrait  of  Shakes- 
peare may  be  viewed,  now  carefully  enclosed  behind  heavy 
glass  lest  some  unduly  wanton  Suffragette  straying  that  way 
may  be  moved  to  batten  it  with  her  hammer.    Here  again,  in 
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spite  of  its  antiquity  and  its  wonderful  relics,  most  of  which, 
by  the  way,  are  under  lock  and  key  to  secure  them  against  the 
depredations  of  the  aforesaid  Suffragettes,  modernity  and 
order  reign  supreme.  Some  people  may  feel  thrilled.  I  must 
confess  I  didn't.  The  whole  place  gave  me  something  of  the 
same  impression  as  do  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree's  most  masterly 
and  spectacular  stage  productions, — in  a  word,  it  was  wonder- 
fully organized,  highly  picturesque,  and  beautifully  mounted, 
but — it  wasn't  Shakespeare  nor  did  one  breathe  one  genuine 
whiff  of  him  anywhere  except  and  only  when  one  stood  awhile 
beside  the  quiet  slow  flowing  river.  It  alone  remains  the  same, 
— sweeps  by  as  softly,  relentlessly  and  peacefully  as  when  the 
Bard  himself  paced  its  shores  and  dreamed  the  dreams  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  twentieth  century. 

All  else  has  gone — whatever  remains  is  but  dust  and  ashes 
— the  mere  skeleton  which  once  enclosed  the  mystic  soul.  The 
forest  of  Arden  where  Rosalind  and  Celia  frolicked  and  played 
is  now  rolling  meadows  worked  by  scientifically  minded  farmers 
bent  on  extracting  the  best  from  the  land  that  it  can  yield. 
The  town  is  washed  and  dressed  and  brushed  and  curled  into  a 
model  village,  the  church  is  restored  and  painted  and  polished 
and  cared  for  until  a  speck  of  dust  would  doubtless  be  so  un- 
usual a  phenomenon  as  to  cause  quite  a  disturbance  in  the  con- 
gregation should  it  be  so  venturesome  as  to  appear  during  a 
service,  and  even  the  boldest  of  spiders  would  not  dare  to  spin 
his  silken  web  round  one  of  its  spotless  pillars  or  in  the  corner 
of  its  highly  polished  seats. 

The  Shakesperian  Memorial,  crimson  red,  stately  and  per- 
fect in  its  architectural  design  and  its  natural  setting,  is  im- 
pressive, yet  leaves  one  cold  though  admiring, — and  only  the 
Avon  remains  the  same. 

Much  water  has  slipped  past  its  banks  since  William 
Shakespeare  sought  them,  many  thousands  of  people  of  many 
generations  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  stood 
beside  its  glimmering  bosom  and  sought  to  obtain  some  psycho- 
logical whisper  of  its  immortal  son.  Many  others  will  come, 
and  much  water  will  flow  for  countless  years,  but  the  river  will 
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keep  its  secret  and  the  spirit  will  not  return  to  the  home  of  its 
birth. 

So  in  spite  of  the  material  disappointment,  a  visit  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  may  bring  to  those  who  seek  deeper  than  the 
outer  casing,  its  lesson  potent  enough  if  it  is  but  understood 
aright.  The  immortality  and  universality  of  genius  is  never 
so  plainly  understood  and  appreciated  as  when  one  stands  in 
the  very  streets  where  William  Shakespeare  spent  his  lifetime, 
and  realises  that  he  is  more  vitaly  living  to-day  in  the  farthest 
and  most  isolated  corners  of  the  earth  where  printers'  ink  can 
carry  his  never  dying  thoughts  than  he  is  in  his  own  birthplace. 

BEATRICE  M.  HAYSHAW. 
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The  WaHed-Up   Bell. 

(An  Easter  Legend) 

ALL  children  know  that  on  Holy  Thursday  the  bells  leave 
for  their  pilgrimage  to  Eome.  At  the  hymn  of  Gloria 
in  Exeelsis,  in  the  already  joyful  Mass  of  Holy  Saturday, 
they  eome  back  again  to  chime  out  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
There  are  even  some  very  good  little  children  who  claim  to 
have  seen  the  travellers  through  the  prismatic  glass  of  the  old 
church  windows. 

It  is  a  pretty  legend.  Grown-up  people  can  appreciate  it 
too,  but  naturally  they  have  not  the  gift  of  seeing  the  bells  at 
the  moment  of  their  return,  even  through  the  clearest  glass. 
Doubtless,  their  eyes  are  too  tired. 

Among  the  bells  who  thus  faithfully  every  year  paid  their 
visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  there  was  one  humble  little  bell  of  an 
old  convent  of  Rumelia.  If  lived  in  a  pretty  white  tower,  over- 
looking a  flower-grown  terrace,  which  was  unexpectedly  situ- 
ated half-way  up  the  rugged  sides  of  a  steep  mountain.  "When 
the  little  bell  swung  out  to  ring  the  hours  of  the  Divine  Office, 
it  saw  below  it,  first  the  convent  garden,  with  the  yew  trees 
that  looked  like  dark  splotches  on  the  white  flagstones; 
then,  under  the  precipice,  the  wide  blue  plain ;  and  far  away  in 
the  horizon,  a  shining,  golden  dome. 

The  little  bell  had  been  told  in  confidence  by  a  fellow 
pilgrim  who  came  to  call  for  it  one  Holy  Thursday  morning, 
that  it  was  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  And  if  all  the  stories  were 
true,  there  were  marvels  underneath  that  dome.  So,  speculat- 
ing on  this  hidden  magnificence,  the  two  bells  passed  over 
Macedonia,  and  Albania,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  flew  above 
Apulia,  above  Campania.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they  could  see 
long  convoys  on  the  road  to  the  Orient.  All  these  men  wore 
on  their  breasts  a  red  cross.  The  bells  tinkled  a  glad  greeting, 
for  the  Crusaders  were  on  their  way  to  rescue  the  tomb  of 
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Christ.  Then  these  ironclad  warriors  would  pause  and  listen, 
thinking  they  heard  the  bells  of  their  village  church  in  the 
sweet  land  of  France. 

But  in  the  year  1453,  a  strange  thing  happened  to  the  bell 
of  Rumelia.  It  was  a  morning  towards  the  end  of  May:  all 
night  the  sky  had  glowed  red  over  St.  Sophia.  At  Dawn,  a 
monk  loaded  with  stones  and  mortar  climbed  the  narrow  stairs 
leading  to  the  convent  tower.  There,  he  began  to  wall  up  the 
tiny  passage  that  gave  access  to  the  belfry.  And  several  times 
he  went  down  again  in  search  of  another  load  of  stones.  In  the 
evening,  when  he  pulled  his  big  sleeves  down  over  his  bare 
arras,  the  bell  heard  him  murmur : 

"They  will  never  guess  that  our  bell  is  behind  this  wall. 
It  shall  not  ring  again  till  our  brother  Christians  come  back." 

And  the  walled-up  bell  became  dumb. 

Through  the  hole  where  the  bell  rope  used  to  pass,  and 
which  looked  down  on  the  Sanctuary,  it  soon  witnessed  horr- 
ible things.  Turbaned  men,  armed  with  scimitars,  invaded  the 
church;  some  cut  off  the  monks'  heads  and  bowled  them  about; 
others  nailed  their  ears  to  the  backs  of  the  stalls,  and  the  blood 
trickled  on  the  white  stones.  Up  in  the  tower,  the  cross  of  gold 
Avas  torn  down,  and  replaced  by  the  crescent.  Every  day,  a 
muezzin  climbed  up  to  the  terrace,  and  turning  successively 
towards  the  four  corners  of  heaven,  cried  out  with  a  piercing 
voice  which  woke  the  drowsy  crows  in  the  cliff,^ — 

"Allah  alone  is  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!" 

The  centuries  passed.  When  spring  came,  and  through 
the  embrasures  the  bell  could  perceive  the  first  flowers  of  the 
almond  tree,  it  would  reflect  sadly  that  Easter  was  approach- 
ing. The  big  bell  of  Constantinople  was  doubless  a  captive 
too,  otherwise  the  journey  to  Rome  would  have  brought  its 
mellow  bronze  voice  nearer  the  prison  of  its  humbler  com- 
panion. But  not  once  did  such  joyful  sound  fill  the  air:  the 
little  bell  only  heard  the  noise  of  the  trumpets,  the  gallop  of 
the  horses,  and  sometimes  the  shrill  cries  of  women. 

Now,  in  March  of  the  year  1913,  the  bell  was  suddenly 
roused  from  its  age-long  torpor  by  a  formidable  sound.    Heav^ 
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rumblings  like  tliimder  shook  the  old  convent  tower  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  din  became  so  violent  that  the  bell  shuddered 
and  began  to  wail.  Could  this  be  the  announcement  of  that 
end  of  the  world  w4iose  terrible  approach  the  attentive  bell 
had  heard  described  at  the  monks'  High  Masses:  "The  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  strikes  in  the 
East  and  shines  even  in  the  West.  And  immediately  after 
those  days  of  tribulation,  the  sun  will  darken,  the  moon  will 
not  give  her  light,  the  stars  will  fall  from  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  heaven  will  be  moved," 

All  at  once,  a  terrifying  impact  caused  tht  minaret  which 
bore  the  crescent  to  sink  and  fall.  Then  the  bell,  captive  for 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years,  appeared,  and  under  the  con- 
cussion, began  to  ring. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  extraordinary  bird  came  swooping 
down  from  the  sky.  Its  colossal  size  surpassed  the  red  vul- 
tures which  nested  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  surpassed  the 
eagles  which  roved  above  the  Balkan  mountains.  When  it 
flew  over  the  church  of  the  convent  transformed  into  a  mosque, 
the  terrified  bell  noticed  that  the  shadow  of  its  gigantic  wings 
spread  from  one  transept  to  the  other,  while  the  shadow  of  its 
whole  body  covered  the  whole  nave.  It  moved  at  a  dizzy 
speed,  with  a  buzzing  such  as  hundreds  of  swarms  of  bees 
make  altogether  in  the  air. 

The  bell  thought  it  might  be  one  of  those  mysterious 
eagles  of  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  monastery  had  also 
spoken : 

"Wherever  the  body  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together. ' ' 

Plowever,  the  blue  sky  remained  clear,  the  sun  kept  the 
Oriental  splendour  of  its  light.  The  small  birds,  frightened  for 
an  instant  by  the  passing  of  the  fantastic  monster,  went  back 
into  the  holes  of  the  walls,  and  recommenced  their  chirruping. 
The  noise  died  away  in  the  distance. 

The  little  bell  climbed  up  on  its  worm-eaten  props,  and 
looked  out  through  the  cracks  of  the  broken  wall.  On  the 
horrizon.  Saint  Sophia  was  still  tliere,  but  the  whitish  dome 
had  lost  the  splendour  of  its  gilding.    In  the  plain  groups  of 
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men  were  circulating;  they  did  not  wear  the  turban,  but  a  flat 
cap  that  the  bell  had  never  seen. 

The  hilltops  were  covered  with  white  smoke,  and  the  bell 
noticed  that  with  every  puff  of  smoke,  a  noise  of  thunder  was 
borne  on  the  wind.  On  the  sheltered  terraces  of  the  rocks,  the 
almond  trees  were  putting  forth  their  tufts  of  white  flowers, 
and  the  early  peach-trees  were  covered  with  pink  blossoms. 

All  day  long  the  troops  of  men  circulated  in  the  plain, 
advancing,  withdrawing,  hiding  behind  woods  or  heaps  of 
earth.  From  its  lofty  observatory  the  bell  compared  them  to 
busy  ants  quarrelling  over  tlie  possession  of  grains  of  wheat. 
Finally,  towards  evening,  a  great  crowd  seemed  to  flee  in  the 
direction  of  Saint  Sophia. 

As  in  1453,  the  sun  set  in  a  dazzling  glory.  One  by  one  the 
stars  began  to  sparkle  in  the  sky.  The  moon  rose,  almost  full. 
In  the  plain  and  on  the  mountainsides,  myriad  fires  were 
lighted,  as  it  were  the  fires  of  shepherds  watching  their  flocks. 
But  they  were  much  more  numerous  then  usual,  and  sometimes 
a  shrill  trumpet  pierced  the  night;  it  had  nothing  of  the  pas- 
toral sweetness  of  a  shepherd's  pipe. 

Evidently  it  was  not  the  end  of  the  world.  At  daybreak 
next  morning,  the  chapel  resounded  to  the  chant  of  Alleluias. 
Through  the  rope  hole  the  little  bell  looked  down.  Long- 
bearded  priests  in  flowing  vestments  had  erected  a  temporary 
altar  surmounted  by  the  Cross.  And  celebrating  in  the  antique 
liturgy  the  blessing  of  the  new  fire  one  of  them,  a  young-faced 
deacon,  entoned,  in  his  fresh  voice  that  reached  up  to  the 
arches  and  carried  to  the  little  bell  an  echo  of  springtime,  of 
resurrection  and  life. 

"0  truly  blessed  night,  which  plundered  the  Egyptians 
and  enriched  the  Hebrews.  A  night  in  which  heaven  is  united 
to  earth,  and  God  to  man.  "We  beseech  Thee,  therefore,  0  Lord, 
that  this  candle,  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Thy  Name,  may 
continue  burning  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  this  night;  and 
being  accepted  as  a  sweet  odour,  may  be  united  with  the 
celestial  lights.  .  .  .  We  beseech  Thee,  therefore,  0  Lord ! 
to  grant  us  peace  during  this  paschal  solemnity,  and  to  pre- 
serve us  therein." 
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Then  the  little  bell  understood  that  the  reign  of  Islam  was 
over,  and  the  pasch  of  the  Christians  near.  Leaving  its  ancient 
prison,  in  haste  because  it  was  Holy  Saturday,  and  the  bells 
should  have  been  on  their  return  journey,  it  flew  off  towards 
Rome,  high  above  the  aeroplanes  that  were  scouting  for  the 
Allied  armies. 

But  the  big  bell  of  Constantinople  has  not  yet  come  to  that 
meeting. 

Henry  Reverdy,  in  the  ' '  Semaine  Litteraire. ' ' 
Translated  by  Margaret  M.  Cronin. 

N.B. — As  this  story  was  written  before  the  present  war, 
the  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  Balkan  War. 
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Soliloquy  of  a   Tepid   Soul 

I  sometimes  sit  here  in  the  twilight, 
And  ponder  how  it  would  be 

Were  an  Angel  to  suddenlj'-  open 
Eternity's  portals  to  me! 

The  gates  of  those  beautiful  Mansions, 
Where  the  only  work  of  the  Blest 

Is  to  love,  and  to  thank,  and  to  worship 
The  God  Who  hath  given  them  rest. 

I  look  at  my  earth-draggled  garments, 
At  my  sandels  covered  with  clay. 

At  the  cares  and  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
Of  the  life  I  am  leading  to-day. 

At  the  shifts  and  the  selfish  evasions. 
The  mean  little  squabbles  and  spites ; 

The  thousand  and  one  dispensations 
Wherein  human  nature  delights. 

The  weariness  found  in  well-doing, 
The  greed  for  the  costly  and  rare : 

The  ennui  at  frequent  Communion, 

The  languor  at  sermon  and  prayer — 

And  I  think  what  perpetual  debtors 
To  a  Love  that  hath  prodigal  been, 

Are  Christians,  whose  souls  are  like  lepers, 
Polluted  with  plague-spots  of  sin ! 

If  the  Home  of  the  saints  and  the  angels 
To-night  to  our  spirits  were  given — 

Could  we  fitly  consort  with  the  Blessed? 
Would  we  even  be  happy  in  Heaven? 
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Be  at  ease  iu  that  concourse  of  harpers, 

Who  never  a  discord  can  know? 
Mid  the  white-robed  and  paim-bearing  martyrs, 

Who  sacrificed  Self  long  ago? 

If  we  thrust  ourselves  into  their  presence. 
And  cowered,  defiled,  in  their  light, 

Like  beggars,  all  tatters  and  vermin 
In  palace-hall  dazzlingly  bright — 

We  might  hear,  like  the  guest  of  the  Gospel 

Who  lack'd  wedding-garment  and  wreath: 

''Cast  them  out  to  exterior  darkness, 

Where  are  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ! ' ' 

Oh !  the  belief  in  a  Place  of  purgation 

Is  surely  well-founded  and  true; 
Or,  in  view  of  eternal  Salvation, 

What,  what  would  the  best  of  us  do? 

Since  our  life,  here  below,  must  resemble 

The  life  of  the  Ransomed  above. 
Who  are  ever  and  ever  a-tremble 

With  rapturous  worship  and  love — 

Don't  you  think  (with  our  good  spoiled  by  evil; 

And  our  bad  waxing  hourly  worse) 
That,  if  Life's  a  rehearsal  for  Heaven, 

'Tis  time  we  began  to  rehearse? 

ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 
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The  Epistle  of  Saint  Clement  of  Rome 
to  the  Corinthians. 

SURING  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  there  was  no 
document  so  well  known  or  so  often  quoted  by  the 
Fathers,  as  the  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians. 
It  is  referred  to  by  St.  Polycarp,  St.  Irenaeus,  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
later  writers.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
that  this  letter  was  read  publicly  in  the  churches  of  Corinth  in 
his  time,  which  was  some  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Clement.  More  than  that,  before  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was 
finally  decided  on  by  the  Church,  many  held  it  to  be  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  So  well  known  did  this  epistle  make  its 
illustrious  author  throughout  both  the  east  and  the  west,  that 
many,  with  doctrines  to  disseminate  either  orthodox  or  other- 
wise, took  advantage  of  the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  pub- 
lished their  works  as  his.  Thvis  the  forgeries  multiplied  while 
the  genuine  epistle  was  lost.  Strange  it  is,  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  men  who  were  antagonistic  to  Roman  supremacy 
til  at  this  papal  document  outside  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter 
was  rescued  from  oblivion. 

In  the  year  1628  Cyril,  Schismatic  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, presented  to  Charles  I.  of  England  a  Greek  MS,  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  Avhich  is  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  and  is  generally  referred  to  as  Codex  A.  Immediately 
following  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are  two  epistles  of 
St.  Clement.  The  first  of  these  is  the  long  sought  for  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  whilst  the  latter  is  generally  considered  to 
be  one  of  those  multitudinous  spurious  works  falsely  ascribed 
to  St.  Clement. 

This  manuscript  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  date  not  later 
than  the  fifth  century  is  incomplete,  as  one  whole  folio  contain- 
ing from  chapters  57  to  63  is  missing.  Besides  this  there  are 
about  four  liundred  lacunae,  mostly  of  but  a  letter  or  two, 
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caused  hy  wear  at  the  edges  and  slight  as  these  may  seem, 
almost*  countless  are  the  readings  given  by  the  various  scholars 
wlio  have  made  use  of  it. 

The  first  printed  edition  was  published  in  1633  by  Patrick 
Young,  the  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  who  had  the  honor  of 
discovering  this  great  treasure.  This  consisted  of  the  original 
Greek  text  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Fourteen  years 
later  an  English  translation  was  made  by  "William  Burton,  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  various  versions,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German. 

But  as  all  these  were  from  one  source  and  that  an  imper- 
fect one,  it  was  with  the  greatest  interest  that  scholars  learned 
of  other  M.S.  copies  of  the  great  work. 

In  the  year  of  1875  a  complete  text  was  brought  to  light 
by  the  Schismatical  Patriarch  Bryennios.  This  was  from  a 
Greek  M.S.  of  120  leaves  of  the  date  of  1056  and  was  published 
in  its  original  language.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  library 
of  an  oriental  scholar  in  Paris,  a  Syriac  M.S.  of  the  two  epistles 
of  St.  Clement  was  found  and  published  under  the  direction 
of  Cambridge  University  which  purchased  the  M.S. 

In  1894  there  appeared  a  Latin  Version  published  by  a 
Benedictine  monk,  Dom  Germanus  Morin,  of  the  Abbey  of 
Maredsous.  This  w^as  from  a  M.S.  of  the  eleventh  century 
found  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Namur,  Belgium,  and  had 
come  formerly  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Florennes  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  agree  more  closely  with 
this  version  than  with  any  of  the  other  sources.  St.  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  especially,  who  has  so  copiously  quoted  from 
his  illustrious  namesake,  was  thought  to  have  been  not  at  all 
literal  in  his  extracts  until  this  version  was  found.  Although 
the  M.S.  of  this  Latin  Version  is  of  the  11th  century  it  is  but 
a  copy  of  a  version  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Harnack,  not  a 
friend  by  any  means  to  anything  Catholic,  says  that  it  belongs 
to  the  second  century.  One  fact  which  argues  for  its  antiquity 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Vulgate.  In 
those  days  the  monks  alone  were  the  propagators  of  literature. 
Strange  would  it  be  that  a  monk  after  the  time  of  St.  Jerome, 
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with  the  psalms  of  the  Vulgate  ringing  daily  in  his  ears,  would 
translate  these  extracts  from  them  contained  in  the  epistle  in 
words  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  approved  version. 

St.  Ambrose  in  the  Hexaemeron  makes  use  of  the  fabled 
phoenix  as  an  illustration  of  the  resurrection,  and  so  closely 
literal  is  it  to  that  contained  in  this  version,  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  beholden  to  it 
for  the  example. 

As  to  the  author  of  this  epistle  he  is  that  Clement  of  whom 
St.  Paul  says  that  ''his  name  is  written  in  the  book  of  life." 
Phil.  IV. :  3,  and  who  was  the  third  successor  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  see  of  Kome.  ''He  had  both  seen  the  Apostles  and  com- 
muned with  them  and  had  still  the  Apostolic  preaching  ringing 
in  his  ears  and  the  Apostolic  tradition  before  his  eyes,"  says 
St.  Irenaeus.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  St.  Clement's 
pontificate  ended  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  i.e., 
A.D.  99,  after  ruling  the  Church  for  a  period  of  nine  years. 

During  the  last  century  a  theory  Avas  advanced  identifying 
this  saint  with  T.  Flavins  Clement,  the  Consul  of  Rome,  and 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant 
because  he  embraced  Chrstianity.  This  has  arisen,  no  doubt, 
from  the  fact  that  certain  pseudo-Clementine  Gnostic  writings 
of  the  3rd  century  represent  Clement;  the  Pope,  as  the  kinsman 
of  the  Emperor.  St.  Irenaeus,  who  visited  Rome  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Clement,  in  eulogizing  this  Pontiff 
makes  no  mention  of  his  relationship  to  the  imperial  family, 
Avhich  he  would  have  done  had  it  existed. 

The  author  of  this  epistle  was  assuredly  a  Jew,  as  its  style 
and  subject  matter  show.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  the  then 
universal  language  of  culture  and  trade,  as  Latin  was  that  of 
law  and  government.  As  Bishop  Shahan  so  aptly  puts  it,  "it  is 
trul.y  the  work  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  of  a  man  whose  Semitic 
soul  spoke  perforce  in  the  idiom  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
but  lived  with  Moses  and  Isaias."  The  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  show  a  most  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
Septuagint,  from  which  Version  they  are  invariably  taken. 
The  New  Testament  extracts  are  from  the  three  first  Gospels, 
Acts,  Heb.,  11  Cor.,  Eph.,  Coll.,  Titus,  1  Thess.,  1  and  11  Peter, 
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James,  in  fact  the  whole  epistle  is  a  tissue  of  Scriptural  quota- 
tions and  allusions. 

How  a  Jew  could  have  the  Roman  name  Clements  can  be 
explained  by  descent  from  a  favored  freedman  of  the  noble 
house,  or  some  special  patronage  of  one  of  its  members.  From 
Acts  XIII.  we  may  infer  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
received  his  new  name  from  Sergius  Paulus,  his  noble  convert. 

Of  St.  Clement's  life  and  labors  little  is  known.  He  is 
styled  a  martyr  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  and  Signor  De  Rossi 
has  learnedly  defended  his  right  to  this  title  against  those  who 
would  hold  that  the  Pope  and  the  consul  above  referred  to  have 
been  confounded  in  this  matter. 

The  Church  of  St.  Corinth  was  torn  by  dissensions  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  The  clergy  had  been  deposed 
by  some  of  the  younger  element.  Complaint  had  been  brought 
to  Rome  of  this  outrage  and  the  epistle  is  the  answer  and  the 
settlement  of  the  case. 

Although  written  in  the  name  of  ''the  Church  of  God 
which  sojourns  at  Rome"  all  schools  of  historians  accept  this 
document  as  the  work  of  St.  Clement.  As  the  editor  of  a 
Protestant  magazine  puts  it :  "  Its  authenicity  can  only  be 
denied  by  those  who  have  a  preconceived  theory  to  serve,  or 
who  make  unreasonable  claims  on  historical  evidence." 

St.  Clement  begins  by  an  apology  for  his  delay  in  answer- 
ing their  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  "the  sudden  and  suc- 
cessive calamitous  events  which  have  happened  to  ourselves," 
i.e.,  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  prevented  his  acting  sooner. 

That  the  ejection  of  the  clergy  was  not  the  only  matter  at 
issue  is  shown  when  the  writer  refers  to  "points  respecting 
which  you  consulted  us,  and  especially  to  that  shameful  and 
detestable  sedition. ' ' 

Here  we  have  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  era  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  church  in  Greece  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  exercising  that  authority 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Church  Quarterly,  an  Anglican 
publication,  remarks:  "If  the  Roman  Bishop  is  in  the  back- 
ground, the  Roman  Church  displays  the  same  consciousness  of 
imperiura  in  the  days  of  Clement  I.  as  in  the  days  of  Leo  XIII." 
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St.  John  was  still  alive  at  Epliesus  and  the  appeal  was  net 
made  to  him.  Surely  if  the  Corinthians  did  not  believe  as  we 
do,  that  the  primacy  rested  in  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  the 
settlement  of  the  affair  would  have  been  brought  to  him  who 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  college. 

If  the  Corinthians  did  not  believe  that  supremacy  was  in- 
herent in  the  Roman  Church  why  would  that  Church  be 
appealed  to  rather  than  others  nearer  home?  Yet  despite  the 
fact  that  a  violent  persecution  was  then  raging  in  the  Imperial 
city  they  brought  their  case  there.  Thessalonica  was  close  at 
hand  and  its  bishop  could  have  been  called  upon  to  settle  the 
case  if  he  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Nor  was  the  Bishop  of  that  See  an  ordinary  Bishop,  for  at 
the  Council  of  Nice  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  had  a  seat 
amongst  the  great  prelates,  and  the  Council  ascribed  the  origin 
of  the  privilege  of  great  Sees  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Church.  Thus  the  Corinthians  did  not  bring  the  matter  to  the 
court  of  their  Metropolitan,  but  to  that  of  one  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Superior  of  that  prelate. 

That  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  also  believed  in  the  prim- 
acy of  Rome,  we  gather  from  the  fact  that  he  made  no  com- 
plaint at  the  intrusion  of  the  Roman  prelate  in  his  jurisdiction, 
for,  according  to  the  Council  of  Nice  as  we  have  seen  the  privi- 
leges of  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  etc.,  existed  from  the 
beginning. 

But  we  may  ask  why  was  not  the  matter  decided  by  the 
Bishop  of  Corinth?  Either  it  was  not  yet  a  bishopric,  or  as 
Father  Hewitt,  C.S.R.,  suggests,  the  See  was  then  vacant  and 
could  not  be  filled  until  the  sedition  had  been  quelled.  Which- 
ever of  these  alternatives  is  the  true  solution,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  proven  from  the  absence  of  a  Bishop  of  Corinth  on 
this  occasion  that  the  episcopate  was  not  in  use  in  the  apostolic 
days.  According  to  a  general  law  of  interpretation,  anything 
that  is  not  clear  in  any  document  must  be  explained  by  other 
testimony  on  the  subect.  In  regard  to  the  organization  of 
Churches  by  the  Apostles,  we  look  to  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Rome.  The  sources  to  be  studied  in 
this  matter  consist  of  the  Acts,  the  various  epistles,  and  the 
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Apocalypse  amongst  the  inspired  writings;  St.  Irenaeus,  St. 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  amongst  the  Fathers.  From  all  these  we 
learn  that  the  Apostles  of  Corinth,  where  St.  Paul  and  his 
fellow  laborers  began  the  work  of  Christianity,  would  be 
moulded  on  similar  lines. 

Resuming  our  review  of  the  epistle,  we  find  that  St. 
Clement  contrasts  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  Church  at 
Corinth  with  its  former  greatness.  He  then  shows  that  envy 
and  jealousy  have  caused  the  disastrous  change.  From  the 
Old  Testament  many  examples  are  educed  of  calamities 
brought  on  by  these  same  vices :  and  ' '  in  our  own  generation, ' ' 
he  continues,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
Christian  men  and  women  have  been  put  to  death  through  the 
same  cause. 

As  an  exhortation  to  penance,  the  virtues  of  the  Saints  of 
the  Old  Law  are  extolled,  and  the  humility  of  Our  Divine  Lord 
is  held  up  to  the  Corinthians  as  a  virtue  in  which  they  are  sadly 
lacking.  If  they  cultivate  humility,  harmony  will  be  restored 
to  them. 

Order  is  God's  first  law.  The  spheres  as  they  swing 
through  space;  the  recurring  of  the  various  seasons  in  their 
appointed  time;  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body,  each 
with  its  own  function,  all  teach  this  great  lesson.  The  Roman 
army  is  taken  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  this,  where  every  man 
is  bound  by  the  most  rigid  discipline  to  perform  the  duties 
incumbent  on  him  according  to  his  rank. 

The  order  established  by  God  in  the  Church  must  be  main- 
tained. Christ  appointed  the  apostles,  and  they  in  turn  ap- 
pointed others.  Hence  the  clergy  of  Corinth  are  not  appointed 
by  the  people  or  removable  by  them.  St.  Clement  then  refers  • 
to  the  contentions  at  Corinth  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  says 
that  the  present  scandalous  conduct  of  some  of  the  people  of 
that  church  has  become  known  to  those  who  are  not  Christ- 
ians, "so  that  through  your  infatuation  the  name  of  the  Lord 
is  blasphemed."  He  calls  upon  the  guilty  ones  to  ''submit 
yourselves  to  the  priests  and  receive  correction  so  as  to 
repent." 

The  second  coming  of  Our  Lord  is  referred  to,  and  also  the 
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general  resurrection,  which  were  probably  some  of  the  other 
points  disputed  amongst  the  Corinthians.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  dogma,  he  gives  them  the  story  of  the  phoenix,  then  gen- 
erally^ accepted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  point  at  issue. 

Sin  is  to  be  avoided.  The  necessity  not  only  of  faith,  but 
also  of  good  works  is  shown,  and  the  infinite  reward  of  those 
who  are  faithful.  Touching  on  Our  Divine  Lord,  St.  Clement, 
by  many  Scriptural  texts,  proves  His  divinity,  and  exhibits 
Him  as  our  Leader  Whom  we  are  bound  to  follow.  The  quo- 
tation from  this  epistle  by  St.  Basil  on  the  Blessed  Trinity 
could  not  be  verified  until  the  complete  copies  were  found,  as 
it  is  contained  in  chapter  58  which  is  missing  from  codex  A. 
But  these  later  found  M.S.S.  also  give  us  a  more  forceful  proof 
of  Roman  supremacy  than  we  have  so  far  considered.  St. 
Clement,  up  to  this  time,  has  reasoned,  argued,  almost  im- 
plored. He  now  speaks  with  plenary  authority.  "If  anyone 
disobey  the  words  spoken  by  God  through  us,  let  them  know 
that  they  will  entangle  themselves  in  transgression  and  no 
small  danger,  but  we  shall  be  clear  of  the  sin.  .  .  .  You 
will  cause  us  joy,  if  obeying  the  things  written  by  us  through 
the  Hly  Spirit,  you  cut  out  the  lawless  passion  of  your  jeal- 
ousy. ' ' 

The  holy  pontiff  has  now  recourse  to  prayer.  All  are 
remembered,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  those  who  have 
fallen  away  from  the  faith,  even  the  imperial  tyrant,  are  all 
objects  of  his  solicitude.  In  form  this  prayer  resembles  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Clement  of  a  later  date,  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  finds 
in  it  a  similarity  to  one  found  in  the  Talmud.  This  latter  need 
not  surprise  us,  as  St.  Clement,  trained  as  we  have  seen  in  all 
the  lore  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  giving  vent  to  the 
feelings  of  his  inmost  soul  would  naturally  revert  to  modes  of 
expression  current  in  his  own  nation. 

St.  Clements  tells  the  Corinthians  to  send  back  his  messen- 
gers speedily,  with  good  news  of  peace  and  concord  re-estab- 
lished. He  then  closes  by  wishing  "The  grace  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you,  and  with  all  in  every  place  who  have 
been  called  by  God  through  Him.     Through  whom  be  unto 
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Him  glory,  honor,  power  and  majesty  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. ' ' 

The  epistle  had  the  effect  desired  by  its  saintly  author. 
The  Church  of  Corinth  recognized  the  voice  of  Christ's  Vicar 
on  earth,  rooted  out  the  errors  from  its  midst,  and  continued 
steadfast  and  peacable  in  the  sound  doctrine  of  Christ. 

The  precious  document  by  which  this  happy  result  was 
brought  about  was  carefully  preserved  by  the  Church  at 
Corinth,  where  for  generations  it  was  read  publicly  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  Its  fame  went 
abroad,  and  Eusebius  tells  us :  ' '  We  are  aware  that  this  epistle 
has  been  read  publicly  in  very  many  churches  both  in  old  times, 
and  also  in  our  own  day." 

"Although  not  an  encyclical  letter,"  says  Father  Hewitt, 
C.S.P.,  "the  nature  of  its  contents  give  it  the  force  and  im- 
portance of  one.  It  has,  added  to  this,  the  dignity  of  a  work 
of  one  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  value  of  an  extremely  ancient 
and  historical  document." 

It  disposes  most  effectively  with  the  myth  of  a  Petrine  and 
a  Pauline  church  at  Borne :  for  St.  Clement,  the  disciple  of  one 
of  the  great  apostles  and  the  successor  of  the  other,  links  them 
together ;  speaks  of  either  with  affection ;  and  quotes  the  writ- 
ings of  both. 

Cardinal  Newman  says:  "It  is  natural  and  becoming  in 
all  of  us  to  make  a  brave  struggle  for  life,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  avail  the  Protestant  who  attempts  it  in  the  medium  of 
ecclesiastical  history."  In  the  case  of  the  epistle  in  question, 
how  many  great  non-Catholic  scholars  must  be  classed  amongst 
those  who  "have  eyes  and  see  not?"  They  see  in  it,  to  quote 
one  of  their  number:  "The  culture  of  the  Greek,  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman,  the  piety  of  the  Jew,  and  the  holy  grace  and 
fervor  of  the  Christian" — they  do  not  see,  they  will  not  see, 
what  is  most  evident, — the  authority  of  a  Pope. 

THE  REV.'e.  KELLY. 
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St 


Character   Formation. 


..  HERE  is  an  increasing  disposition  among  many  to  recog- 
wjf  nize  character  as  the  most  comprehensive  expression  of 
the  ultimate  aim  of  education.  In  a  general  sense  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  term  character  embodies  a  large 
amount  of  what  is  commonly  recognized  as  most  significant  in 
the  outcome  of  the  educational  process;  but  it  is  feared  that 
serious  misapprehension  may  arise  from  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion of  the  basis  and  meaning  of  character. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of 
character  in  our  schools. as  the  fundamentally  important  end 
to  be  attained  in  education,  there  is  in  mind,  primarily,  the 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  pupils  by  precept  and  example  of 
the  ordinary  traits  of  good  morals.  If  the  schools  turn  out 
young  people  who  neither  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  are  unchaste  in 
thought,  word  or  deed,  they  have  accomplished  their  funda- 
mental purpose. 

Now,  no  one  will  question  that  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  must  be  carefully  directed,  by  precept,  through  proper 
channels,  if  civic  integrity  and  high  ideals  of  personal  worth 
are  to  prevail.  But,  if  we  examine  from  the  side  of  psychology 
the  growth  and  significance  of  character,  we  find  that  it  is 
synonymous  throughout  with  the  growth  of  self-control.  This 
control,  we  find,  is  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  working 
of  certain  great  impulses,  or  instincts,  which  are  natural  pos- 
sessions of  every  human  being,  and  which  require  mutual 
organization  in  terms  of  the  proper  function  of  each.  These 
instincts  and  impulses  represent  the  great  dynamic  factors  in 
human  life.  They  supply  the  energy  which  keeps  the  machine 
going.  As  essential  parts  of  th^  mechanism  by  which  control 
is  established,  there  are  the  great  processes  of  knowledge,  with 
their  foundations  in  the  activities  of  sense  perception.  This 
knowledge  process  finds  its  significance  in  the  control  over 
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conduct  which  it  prompts.  By  means  of  knowledge,  we  are 
able  to  recall  the  results  of  past  acts,  and  by  means  of  such, 
anticipate  and  make  plans  for  the  future.  Experiences,  which 
in  the  past  have  been  disagreeable,  or  unprofitable  to  us,  are 
by  this  process  likely  to  be  avoided.  Those  acts,  which  have 
proved  profitable,  are  cultivated,  and  are  embodied  in  our 
established  habits. 

A  well-trained  character  is  not  simply  one  which  can  be 
trusted  to  neither  lie  nor  steal.  It  is  one,  which  is  able  to  dis- 
cern whereof  lying  and  stealing  consist.  One,  which  has  the 
ability  to  face  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  pass  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  the  exact  lines  of  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong. 

It  is  generally  felt,  by  many  educators  and  thoughtful 
people,  that  however  efficient  some  schools  may  be  in  culti- 
vating the  mental  powers,  and  imparting  knowledge,  they  are 
not  made  as  effective  as  they  might  be,  and  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  the  moral  training  of  the 
young. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many,  that  the  ethical  functions  of 
the  school  have  been  so  far  overshadowed  by  the  intellectual, 
that  the  former  have  not  received  due  recognition,  as  the  very 
heart  of  the  mission  of  the  school,  the  vital  purpose  for  which 
it  exists. 

The  moral  faculty  side  of  human  nature,  it  is  felt,  needs  to 
be  educated  and  trained  just  as  thoughtfully  and  persistently 
as  the  mental  powers,  and  this  training  should  proceed  hand 
in  hand  with  the  intellect,  and  be  co-ordinated  with  it.  Many 
of  the  pedagogical  principles  and  methods,  employed  in  the 
latter,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  formation  of  character, 
as  well. 

It  is  contended,  while  the  daily  routine  of  school  discipline 
and  duty  is  indispensible  for  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual 
growth,  and  should,  in  nowise,  be  undervalued  or  depreciated, 
moral  education,  in  any  profound  and  comprehensible  sense, 
means  far  more  tlian  the  mechanical  cultivation  of  good  habits 
through  the  enforcement  of  mere  discipline  and  formal  routine. 
The  pupil  should  be  carried  back  of  the  habits  to  the 
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ethical  principles  which,  underlie  them,  and  give  a  rational 
basis  to  all  right  character  and  moral  practice. 

The  primary  aim  of  moral  training  should  be,  to  arouse 
and  stir  into  steady  and  continuous  action,  in  the  individual 
life,  the  dynamic  forces  of  high  aspirations  and  motives  of 
duty  and  honour,  and  the  love  of  all  that  is  true  and  good. 
The  moral  ideas  and  conceptions,  that  are  but  dimly  outlined 
in  the  background  of  the  child's  consciousness,  require  to  be 
brought  forward  into  the  vivid  foreground  of  his  thought  and 
activity,  and  made  clear  and  distinct  to  his  mind,  that  they 
may  become  influential  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  thought  and  action,  in 
the  early  days  of  a  child's  life,  are  contributing  to  his  daily 
habits,  which  make  the  child  what  he  really  is,  and,  which  are 
the  foundation  upon  which  his  future  character  depends. 

M.  J.  McDonnell. 
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Alumnae  Items 

The  first  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  gatherings  of  the  New- 
Year  took  place  Thursday  evening,  January  13th,  in  the  Col- 
lege Auditorium  when  a  crowded  audience  listened  with  close 
attention  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Burke,  C.S.P.,  Rector  of  Newman 
Hall,  who  gave  a  scholarly  address    on    "The    Light    of  the 
World"  in  which  he  summarized  the  things  in  religion,  science 
and  art  which  had  their  origin  and  development  in  the  Catholic 
Church.     The  Church,  he  showed,  is  not  only  the  guardian  of 
truth,  but  is  also  the  protector  of  the  Arts.    A  host  of  celebri- 
ties in  every  department  of  human  thought,  all  devout  Catho- 
lics, were  marshalled  in  overwhelming  array  by  the  erudite 
lecturer  in  proof  of  his  statement.    A  pleasing  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson,  warmly  seconded  by 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Day.    Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  President  of  the  College 
Alumnae,  in  a  brief  but  intensely  patriotic  little  speech  had 
introduced  the  Reverend  Father  and  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  large  audience  present     to     the     patriotic     recruiting 
addresses  w'hich  had  been  given  by  Father  Burke    since    his 
coming  to  Toronto.    A  selection  from  Chopin  was  brilliantly 
executed  by  Miss  Clapp.    Miss  Hart,  St,  Joseph's  Delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Catholic  Alumnae  Associations,  gave  a  delightfully  informal 
talk  on  that  body's  meetings  at  Chicago  in  the  last  week  of 
November.    Miss  Hart  summed  up  the  aims  of  the  new  Feder- 
ation as  tending  "to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  educational,  lit- 
erary and  social  service  work,  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
and  federated  bodies  of  the  many  Catholic  Alumnae  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  other  countries."     St.  Joseph's  is 
represented  in  the  International  Federation  by  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Small,  as  Governor,  and  Miss  Hart  as  Trustee  for  Canada. 

*     *     *     *  , 

On  Saturday  morning  the  22nd  January,  Requiem  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the.  Rev.  E.  Murray,  C.S.B.,  in  St. 
Joseph's  College  Chapel  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Rt. 
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Rev.  Mgr.  McCann,  late  Honorary  Patron  of  St.  Joseph's 
Alumnae  Association,  whose  members  bear  in  grateful  memory 
the  many  gracious  kindenesses  the  Society  received  from  the 
lamented  deceased.  Many  of  the  Alumnae  were  presnt  to  unite 
their  pious  suffrages  with  those  of  the  Community  and 
students. 

Deep  sympathy  is  offered  to  our  bereaved  Alumnae,  the 
Misses  Steuart  and  their  sister  Mrs.  Duggan  on  the  death  of 
their  beloved  Mother,  Mrs.  Walter  Alleyn  Steuart,  Toronto: 
to  Mrs.  John  Henry  and  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Kathleen, 
Margaret  and  Mildred  McCrohan  on  the  death  of  their  lam- 
ented brother,  Mr.  Eugene  McCrohan,  Toronto:  to  the  Misses 
Bernadette  and  Teresa  Walsh  on  the  death  of  their  venerated 
father,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  Toronto.  For  the  repose  of  their 
souls  we  ask  the  pious  suffrages  of  our  members. 

*     «     «     # 

We  also  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  the  Association,  two 
deceased  members  of  the  Alumnae — Mrs.  John  Trainor  (Agnes 
Marshall)  who  died  January  18th,  of  pneumonia,  at  her  home 
Pine  Grove,  Ont.  To  her  sorrowing  family  and  her  sisters, 
former  pupils  at  St.  Joseph's,  we  extend  sincerest  condolence. 
R.I.P. 

In  the  person  of  Agnes  Camilla  Mcllwain  an  Honour 
Graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain William  and  Mrs.  Mcllwain,  of  St.  Catharines,  St.  Joseph's 
Alumnae  has  lost  a  most  loyal  member.  Loyalty  to  her  be- 
loved Alma  Mater  was  her  characteristic — she  was  ever  watch- 
ful that  its  name  should  be  spoken  with  honour  and  reverence. 
In  her  last  lingering  illness  of  five  years'  duration,  a  murmur 
never  escaped  her  lips ;  her  humble  patience  and  sweet  resigna- 
tion to  God's  divine  well  proved  the  holiness  and  the  sterling 
worth  of  her  character.  A  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  her  in 
death ;  over  her  heart  was  placed  some  exquisitely  delicate 
lilies,  by  a  member  of  "Our  Alumnae,"  saying  as  she  did  so, 
"I  always  associated  Agnes  with  a  lily."  But  better  far,  two 
hundred  Mass  Cards  were  sent  by  sorroAvmg  friends.  Saint 
Joseph  Lilies  offers  very  sincere  sympathy     to     her     devoted 
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sisters — Mrs.  G.  Clifford,  Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  E,  Robinson, 
Mrs.  W.  Hodgius  and  Miss  E.  Mcllwain,  St.  Catharines,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Clarey,  Hamilton.    May  her  sweet  soul  rest  in  peace. 

*     *     «     « 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Among  the  Mid-winter  Alumnae  out-of-town  callers  at 
Alma  Mater  were  Mrs.  Cashman  (Lizzie  Payne)  Edmonton, 
who  brought  with  her  a  winsome  little  five  year  old  niece, 
Patricia,  daughter  of  our  late  lamented  alumna,  Mrs.  Cashman 
(Albino  Renaud) ;  Mrs.  Bowes  (Elizabeth  Archibald)  Chicago ; 
Mrs.  Frank  Anglin  (Hattie  Eraser)  Ottawa — the  two  last 
named  were  accompanied  by  their  husbands,  Mr.  Bowes,  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Anglin ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Clarke,  Brooklyn, 
who  is  having  a  delightful  visit  with  her  old  Toronto  class- 
mates; Mrs.  Allan  Hills  (Mary  Curtis)  Hamilton,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Kelly,  (Isabel  Curtis)  Brooklyn — both  had  their  baby 
boys  with  them  to  visit  ''Mother's  school;"  Mrs.  P.  Shea 
(Mary  Kennedy)  St.  Catharines;  Mrs.  P.  D.  McGoey  (Kath- 
leen Kidd)  who  attended  the  Kilmer  lecture;  Mrs.  Wheeler 
(Anna  Long)  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  McGee  (Eliza- 
beth Long)  Ottawa,  who  were  called  to  Toronto  by  the  serious 
illness  of  their  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Long;  Miss  Delia  Amyong, 
New  York.  Of  most  interest  was  the  visit  of  Mrs.  McGrath 
(Miss  Malone)  Sudbury,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1858  in  the  old  Convent,  Power  Street,  affectionately  known  as 
' '  The  White  House ; ' '  Miss  Ina  Larkan,  St.  Catharines,  who 
came  to  attend  the  Requiem  Mass  of  the  late  beloved  Sister 
Austin;  Miss  Sheelah  Mulcahey,  Orillia. 


Most  heartfelt  wishes  for  our  mid- winter  Alumnae  brides 
■ — Charlotte  Rosar,  who  was  married  December  30th  to  Mr.  H. 
Percy,  of  Bowmanville,  by  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Hand, 
Toronto. 

Mamie  Jaffrey,  married  February  23rd  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Alexander  Low,  Toronto. 

Genevieve  McNulty,  married  February  23rd     to     Major 
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George  Begy,  81st  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  at  St.  Catharines,  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Dean  Morris,  assisted  by  Reverend  F.  Smyth. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Begy  will  reside  in  Toronto  until  the  regiment 

leaves  for  overseas. 

*  *     -*     * 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mrs.  C.  O'Connor  (Mary 
Heydon)  who,  for  so  long  a  period,  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Hospital,  has  returned  home  convalescent.  We  trust  that  her 
cure  will  be  rapid  and  permanent, 

iff  ^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Mulqueen  and  Miss  Anna  Hayes  are  spending  the 
season  in  Florida  enjoying  summer  weather,  Mrs.  M.  Healy  is 
visiting  friends  in  California. 

*  *     *     * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sir  Henry  Pellatt  Chapter, 
Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  Mrs,  Ambrose  Small  presiding.  Reports  of  relief  and 
clothing  to  the  poor  children  of  the  city  were  presented,  1,014 
benefited  by  the  Tipperary  Fair ;  Christmas  boxes  and  comforts 
were  sent  to  the  soldiers  and  the  Red  Cross,  Donations  were 
also  sent  to  various  charitable  institutions.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  was  raised  by  the  chapter.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Regent,  Mrs,  Ambrose  Small;  Secretary,  Mrs,  A,  J. 
Gaugh ;  Treasurer,  Mrs,  R,  de  Bruno  Austen ;  Standard-Bearer, 
Mrs.  John  Dyment;  "Echoes"  Secretary,  Miss  Louise  Kerr. 


It  seems  but  a  few  short  years  ago  since  little  Louise  Mac- 
Pherson  (niece  of  our  esteemed  Alumnae — Mrs.  J.  D.  Warde 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day)  was  playing  with  her  young  companions 
in  St.  Joseph's  corridors.  Now  we  read  glowing  accounts  of 
her  musical  debut,  February  10th  in  the  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York.  Her  programme  on  which  the  Masters  alone  figured 
namely — Chopin,  Beethoven,  Glazounow,  Schumann,  Gluck- 
Sgambati,  Scarlatti,  Leschetizky  and  Liszt — speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Miss  MacPherson  began  her 
musical  education  under  her  mother,  Elsa  MacPherson,  a  dis- 
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tinguished  pianist  and  Diplomee  of  the  Leipsig  Royal  Conserv- 
atorium,  and  two  years  later  Louise  made  her  first  public 
appearance  at  Montreal  in  Mozart's  A  Major  Concerto,  in 
which  she  achieved  an  overwhelming  success.  At  the  age  of 
nine  she  won  the  much-coveted  Piano  Scholarship  offered  by 
the  Director  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  compe- 
tition with  over  100  musical  students.  Later,  Miss  MacPherson 
was  taken  by  her  mother  to  Berlin  where  she  was  enthusi- 
astically received  as  a  pupil  of  Wassili  Safonoff,  the  celebrated 
Russian  Pianist  and  Conductor,  who  acclaimed  her  ''A  won- 
derful talent  from  the  Rocky  Mountains."  (After  leaving 
Toronto  she  had  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Western  States).  A 
New  York  musical  critic,  writing  of  Miss  MacPherson,  says: 
"Her  whole  style  of  performance  is  strikingly  beautiful  and 
original,  while  her  hold  upon  her  audience  is  further  enhancea 
by  her  impressive  poetical  individuality,  and  the  passionate 
Avarmth  of  her  playing.  With  her  youth,  attractive  person- 
ality, unusual  pianistic  and  intellectual  gifts,  no  limit  can  be 
placed  on  the  height  to  which  this  young  wizard  of  the  piano 
may  rise  in  the  realm  of  musical  art. ' ' — Ad  multos  annos  is  the 
wish  of  St.  Joseph  Lilies. 


Among  the  Canadians  mentioned  in  dispatches  by  Vis- 
count French  for  "gallant  and  distinguished  service  in  the 
field"  is  Major  J.  H.  Elmsley,  of  the  Permanent  Forces,  Tor- 
onto. Major  Elmsley  is  the  brother  of  our  devoted  Alumna, 
Miss  Agnes  Elmsley. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Lieutenant  D'Arey  Leonard, 
brother  of  our  Alumnae,  the  Misses  Blanid  and  Grace  Leonard, 
was  seriously  wounded  in  France.  Lieutenant  Leonard  was  in 
liis  Fourth  Year  at  Varsity  when  he  answered  his  country's 
call  to  arms. 
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Kind  Words  for  the  "Lilies." 

FROM   THE   ''HELIANTHOS,"   MOUNT   CARMEL   ACAD- 
EMY, WICHITA,  KANSAS. 

Saint  Joseph  Lilies  has  been  entered  on  our  exchange 
register  as  a  new  and  welcome  guest.  The  first  portion  of  the 
book  is  reserved  to  Alumnae  and  outside  contributors,  many 
of  whom  are  authors  of  no  little  fame.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
this  section  abounds  in  choice  stories  and  sketches,  scholarly 
essays,  and  verse  of  a  most  delightful  and  artistic  type.  It  is 
a  difficult  task  to  attempt  a  decision  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  articles  contributed  by  both  the  reverend  clergy 
and  the  secular  writers.  We  prefer,  rather,  simply  to  enjoy 
and  admire.  The  "Christmas  Greeting"  of  the  opening  page 
is  characterized  by  exquisitely  beautiful  sentiment.  The 
originality  and  charm  of  the  stanzas  beginning,  "Be  swift, 
dear  heart,  in  loving,"  are  more  strikingly  enhanced  by  their 
remarkable  simplicity.  "The  Battle  of  the  Plains,"  a  stirring 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec,  and  "The  First  Christ-Mass," 
a  fascinating  and  picturesque  poem  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  illuminated  to  advantage  the  pages  of  the 
Lilies.  Deserving  of  no  slight  praise,  is  the  number  entitled, 
"It's  Time  for  the  Sowers  to  Go  Forth,"  an  informal  chat  with 
an  author  of  note.  The  college  section,  though  brief,  is  also 
excellent.  Here  we  find  vivid  and  romantic  descriptions,  full 
of  action  and  interest,  and  examples  of  literary  criticism  that 
indicate  skill  and  ability  in  the  writers.  The  Saint  Joseph 
Lilies  is  an  illustration  of  the  best  in  college  journalism,  and 
unpretentiously  offers  itself  as  a  model  of  purest  beauty  to  the 
journals  of  the  present  day. — B.B. 

«     «     *     « 

FROM  THE  "VILLA  WORLD,"  VILA  MARIA  CONVENT, 

MONTREAL. 
On  our  table  are  three  numbers  of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies," 
published  by  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto.    Each  one  of  these 
is  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  high-grade  literature,  with  not 
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a  dull  page  nor  a  trivial  line  in  the  whole  three  books.  They 
are,  moreover,  artistically  got  up, — the  repose  of  simplicity, 
quite  manifest  in  the  cover.  The  paper  on  Joyce  Kilmer,  be- 
cause of  our  own  admiration  for  the  young  poet,  was  read  with 
special  pleasure,  and  "The  Little  Ones,"  by  Dr.  Fisher,  left  us 
with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  an  increased  reverence  in  our  hearts 
for  ' ' the  little  white-souled  children. "  "A  Lesson  in  Liturgy, ' ' 
by  Dr.  Grant,  is  excellent.  The  managing  and  editing  depart- 
ments of  the  Lilies  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  represen- 
tative in  the  world  of  magazines. 

From  a  Non-Catholic  Subscriber,  Toronto. 
''I  consider  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  better  than     any     other 
magazine  I  read.    The  variety  and  high  tone  of  its  articles,  the 
beauty  of  its  style,  its  chasteness,  its  sustained  interest  hold 
captive  the  reader's  attention  from  start  to  finish." 

«     «     «     « 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  FRIEND. 
"Have  read  the  December  number  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies 
and  have  enjoyed  every  word  of  it.  I  wish  you  to  know  that 
the  fragrance  of  your  Canadian  Lilies  has  penetrated  and 
sweetened  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart.  How  I  did  enjoy 
"Christmas  Time  in  Ireland,"  "A  Christmas  Story  of  To-day" 
and  "At  Close  of  Day."      *     *     *     * 

FROM  THE  "CATHOLIC  UNION  AND  TIMES,"  BUFFALO. 
Mid-Winter  Lilies:  Saint  Joseph  Lilies,  which  we  had  ex- 
pected somewhat  earlier,  has  arrived  with  its  sweet  freight  of 
gentle  words  and  lovely  thoughts.     Caroline  D.     Swan     con- 
tributes two  poems,  one  of  which  is  especially  fine  in  beauty  of 
imagery.    It  is  entitled  "From  Morn  to  Eve"  and  reads: 
With  eager,  shining  eyes  all  unafraid 
In  youth  we  peer  out  on  the  glimmering  world ; 
Seeing  the  rose  of  roses  bright  uncurled 
For  us  to  gather.    In  each  storied  glade 
Some  nymth  is  dreaming  of  a  love  delayed. 
We  make  the  plunge — the  future,  light  impearled, 
Still  lures,  still  charms; — with  joyous  sails  unfurled 
We  plough  the  unknown  deep,  through  sun  and  shade. 
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High  noon  of  life,  alas,  thy  fires  beat  hot 
On  aching  brows,  whereon  no  crown  we  see. 
Save  one  of  thorns!  ''Dear  Christ!"  we  cry  apace 
* '  Give  ns  Thy  strength  to  wear  it,  quailing  not ! ' ' 
And  soft  He  whispers — blessed  word  of  grace  I 
"Child,  where  I  am,  soon  thou  shalt  also  be." 

E.  Angela  Henry,  "In  Quest  of  the  Grail." 

^     *     *     * 
THE  UNFADING  LIGHT. 

To  the  Sanctum  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  has  come  a  wonder- 
ful volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Caroline  Davenport 
Swan,  a  recent  convert,  whom  Miss  Henry  mentions  above  and 
whom  she  eulogizes  in  a  later  number  of  the  "Catholic  Union 
and  Times"  as  follows: — "In  this  vale  of  tears  are  two  circu- 
lar, flower-bordered  zones  where  dwell  a  company  of  joyous 
spirits,  kindred  souls  whose  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and 
the  sweet  make  their  relationship  a  delight.  On  the  first  live 
gifted  exponents  of  the  muses,  men  and  women  who  weave 
golden  thoughts  that  seem  written  with  quills  plucked  from  an 
angel's  wing.  The  sad  old  world  may  have  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  and  the  clouds  hange  never  so  menancingly  low,  never- 
theless the  message  from  that  first  circle,  the  laurel-wreathed 
Dantesque  zone,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  other 
admiring  throng  and  make  them  "just  be  glad"  for  all  the 
good  they  have — and  all  the  sorrows  too." 

To  the  charmed  zone  of  genius  belongs  Miss  Swan  to 
whom  the  readers  of  the  Lilies  have  cause  to  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  exquisite  poems  she  so  unselfishly  contributes  to  the 
pages  of  our  little  blue  and  gold  magazine.  ' '  The  Unfading 
Light"  is  a  volume  of  poetry — poetry  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  A  deeply  devout  spirit  manifests  itself  in  this  volume. 
One  catches  the  religious  symbolism  of  many  of  these  lines  as 
through  cathedral  windows.  The  hallowed  light  of  trust  and 
worship  pervades  them  all.  The  purity  of  things  sacred,  the 
adorable  in  all  that  is  divine,  the  aspiration  toward  the  holy, 
mind  and  heart  have  received  sympathetic  and  understanding 
expression. 
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"There  is  no  one  familiar  with  Miss  Swan's  beautiful 
verses  who  does  not  appreciate  the  important  position  which 
she  holds  among  the  foremost  writers  of  the  present  day.  Her 
poetry  has  inspired  and  consoled  many:  it  has  been  as  a  re- 
freshing balm  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  Religious 
fervour  prevails  throughout  all  her  works.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered, then,  that  they  are  so  sublime  and  full  of  hopeful 
inspiration  ? ' ' 


(§ 
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Mr.  Joyce   Kilmer's   Lecture, 

"They   are   not   dead,    the   soldier   and 

the  sailor, 
F'allen  for  Freedom's  sake: 
They  merely  sleep  with  faces  that  are 

paler 
Until  they  wake." 

N  Friday  evening,  February  25tli,  Mr.  Joj'ce  Kilmer,  of 
the  "New  York  Times,"  the  distinguished  poet  and 
author- journalist,  under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Joseph's 
College  Alumnae  Association,  delivered  in  the  College  Audi- 
torium a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  lecture.  Mr.  Kilmer, 
it  will  be  remembered,  after  the  destruction  of  the  ' '  Lusitania, ' ' 
wrote  that  splendidly  virile  poem  ''one  of  the  most  searching 
indictments  of  Germany" — "The  White  Ships  and  the  Ked." 
The  members  of  the  Alumnae  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bring- 
ing before  the  Canadian  public  this  distinguished  young  con- 
vert. His  subject,  ' '  The  War  and  the  Poets, ' '  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner.  His  lecture  was  more  than  a  literary  treat, 
it  was  an  inspiration  in  those  strenuous  sad  days  through 
which  our  young  country  is  passing,  to  patriotism,  to  love  and 
to  self-sacrifice.  As  was  to  be  expected  so  apposite  a  subject 
as  "The  War  and  the  Poets"  attracted  a  large,  cultivated  and 
appreciative  audience.  It  was  noticeable  that  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  University  men  were  present — a  tribute,  no 
doubt,  to  the  literary  prestige  of  the  noted  writer.  The  lecture, 
was  delivered  with,  charming  ease,  naturalness,  and  delightful 
self-unconsciousness.  It  was  permeated  with  a  most  beautiful 
spirit  of  Catholicity,  the  memory  of  which  shall  not  soon  fade 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  those  privileged  to 
hear  it. 

"I  feel  a  certain  hesitancy  in  coming  to  you,  Canadians, 
to-night  and  talking  about  the  War,"  Mr.  Kilmer  said,  "but 
there  are  two  things  that  give  me  a  certain  courage,  one  is  that 
never  since  August,  1914,  have  I  been  a  neutral ;  and  the  second 
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is  that  you  have  made  me  feel  that  I  am  among  friends.  An 
old  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  the  other  day/ The  "War  and  the 
Poets,'  what  a  truly  absurd  combination  of  subjects!  Why 
don't  you  talk  about  earthquakes  and  canary  birds?'  I  did 
not  try  to  attempt  to  justify  my  choice  of  a  subject  to  my 
friend,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  justify  it  to  you,  for  you 
understand  that  poets  are  the  interpreters  of  the  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  of  the  nation.  The  poet  is  absolutely  unsafe  as 
a  guide  in  morals  or  ethics  or  theology :  Keats  was  a  great  poet, 
Wordsworth  was  a  great  poet,  Browning  was  a  great  poet; 
but  anyone  who  attempts  to  regulate  his  conduct  solely  by  the 
principles  of  Keats  or  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Browning  will  land 
either  in  gaol  or  the  insane  asylum.  I  would  go  further,  I 
would  say  that  as  moral  teachers  we  should  not  regard  even 
such  inspired  poets  as  Coventry  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson, 
or  that  greatest  of  Catholic  poets,  Dante.  And  yet,  the  poets, 
while  they  are  not  our  moral  teachers,  do  something  more  for 
us  than  merely  excite  our  minds:  the  poets  interpret  the  soul 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong;  they  are  the  first  of  all 
people  to  explain  ourselves  to  ourselves.  I  have  sometimes 
imagined  that  after  all,  the  old  Greek  thought  was  the.  essential 
of  poetry, — first  of  all  an  idea  nobly  expressed — the  recogni- 
tion by  the  reader  of  an  idea  that  has  existed  in  his  own  mind 
and  which  he  sees  with  delight  clothed  in  a  garment  of  lovely 
words.  We  enjoy  love  lyrics  chiefly  when  we  are  in  love;  we 
enjoy  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  or  the  Ode  to  the  Grecian 
Urn  only  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  aesthetic  emotions  that 
the  poet  expresses.  And  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
though  we  would  enjoy  the  verbal  magic  of  the  ''Hound  of 
Heaven  "^any  one  may  enjoy  the  high  imagination  or  the 
splendid  versification  of  that  poem — it  cannot  be  really  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  receive 
Holy  Communion. 

During  the  Civil  war,  we  find  the  soul  of  the  United  States 
expressed  in  ' '  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic ; "  we  find  the 
soul  of  the  Southern  States  in  "Dixie"  and  "Maryland  My 
Maryland."  Volumes  of  history  would  not  reveal  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  as  these  poems  have  done.    In  the  pres- 
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ent  world-wide  conflict,  the  true  historians  of  the  progress  of 
the  soul  of  man  are  the  poets.  When  the  war  first  broke  out, 
when  the  German  troops  had  crossed  Belgian  soil,  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  mobilizing,  I  don't  know  what  the 
feeling  was  with  you  in  Canada,  but  I  do  know  what  it  was  in 
England,  because  I  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time  and  the 
feeling  there  was  not  at  first  patriotism.  The  first  feeling 
when  war  broke  out  was  simply  a  feeling  of  shock;  we  had 
been  believing  that  there  could  not  be  a  war,  that  there  could 
not  be  a  world-wide  war,  and  this  thing  had  broken.  The  thun- 
derbolt had  come.  The  first  feeling  was  simply  shock  and 
hatred  of -all  war.  This  was  expressed  by  many  poets  in  the 
United  States — Miss  Edith  Thomas,  for  example ;  but  the  finest 
expression,  the  best  interpretation  of  the  soul  of  Europe  was 
the  work  of  the  Irish  poet,  George  Russel  in  "The  Gods  of 
War;"  his  poem  appeared  in  the  London  Times  and  the  fact 
that  the  London  Times  printed  it  shows  how  wide-spread  was 
the  emotion  it  contained.  I  read  this  poem.  I  read  all  these 
poems  to-night,  not  because  they  are  great  from  a  literary 
standpoint  (although  some  of  them  are)  but  because  they 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  people. 

I  think  that  the  hatred  of  the  enemy  came  before  the  great 
wave  of  patriotism  that  since  has  swept  over  the  whole  of  civi- 
lized Europe.  That  hatred  found  various  expressions.  Taken 
in  its  bitterest  and  most  savage  form,  I  am  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  expressed  in  the  English  tongue.  It  was  expressed  beauti- 
fully and  terribly  in  the  poem  which  has  now  a  tragic  immor- 
tality, "The  Chant  of  Hate."  But  there  were  expressions  of 
hatred  written  by  the  poets  of  all  the  countries  at  war.  When 
Belgian  poets  saw  their  nation  devastated,  their  country- 
women butchered,  they  gave  vent  to  their  passion  in  words 
that  will  forever  burn  on  the  pages  of  literature.  However,  it 
remained  for  an  English  poet  to  express  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  the  civilized  world  and  particularly  of  Belgium — 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  wrote  a  poem,  "The  Wife  of  Flanders" 
which  expresses  a  sterner  indignation — expresses  it  with  a 
strength  that  is  itself  a  power. 

But  hatred  alone,  however  justified,  however  noble  in  its 
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expression,  is  not  an  enduring  passion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  first  burst  of  hatred  was  followed,  while  the  indignation 
continued,  by  a  constructive  love  of  country,  a  discovery  of 
country ;  Englishmen  had  not  before  been  Englishmen,  French- 
men had  not  been  Frenchmen,  Belgians  had  not  been  Belgians ; 
until  1914  people  had  been  imperialists,  liberalists,  etc.  The 
various  economic  and  philosophic  doctrines  had  afforded  such 
great  stumbling  blocks  that  the  way  seemed  to  be  closed  be- 
tween people  of  the  same  nation.  The  war  seemed  to  sweep 
away  these  differences  and  to  sweep  away  differences  that  were 
much  more  serious.  There  had  been  Englishmen  avIio  had  not 
been  in  sympathy  with  English  economic  and  political  views; 
there  had  been  Englishmen  who  had  been  in  opposition  to  their 
country,  they  had  remained  in  the  minority  throughout  the 
years,  and  they  found  themselves  suddenly  reunited  and  here 
was  a  cause  in  which  they  could  join.  One  of  them  expresses  for 
all  England,  this  sweeping  away  of  all  differences.  This  English- 
man, Gilbert  K  Chesterton,  had  been  a  fiery  defender  of  Irish 
Home  Rule,  he  had  been  a  militant  anti-imperialist,  and  he  had 
been  forced  to  feel  himself  in  the  minority ;  he  had  found  him- 
self forced  to  be  unpatriotic,  but  when  the  war  broke  out  he 
wrote  a  poem  which  he  called  "Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers" 
— a  poem  in  which  he  thanked  the  Germans  for  making  him  an 
Englishman  again.  And  as  this  love  of  country  strengthened 
and  spread  over  England,  it  seemed  to  spread  over  all  people 
who  use  the  English  language.  There  was  a  subtle  new  loy- 
alty. I  know  men  in  the  United  States  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  allied  cause,  but  who 
discovered  to  themselves  the  inconsistency  of  opposing  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  certain  psychological  fact  in  the  loyalty  of 
people  in  that  they  use  the  English  language.  That  loyalty  is 
the  strongest  reason  for  the  fact  that  every  poet  in  the  United 
States  except  two  is  violently  pro-ally,  and  the  two  odd  ones 
were  born  in  Germany.  This  loyalty  was  exquisitely  expressed 
by  an  American  poet,  Helen  Gray  Cone,  in  a  poem  which  was 
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inspired  by  the  ''Chant  of  Hate."    Her  poem,  "The  Chant  of 
Love  for  England,"  beginning  with 

''A  song  of  hate  is  a  song  of  Hell" 
and  closing 

"She  shall  rise  to  make  men  free, 
England." 
expresses  that  loyalty  to  the  English  language  from  which  we 
have  gained  whatever  intellectual  knowledge  we  possess. 

'  "With  this  constructive  patriotism,  with  this  passionate 
loyalty  extending  wherever  the  English  language  is  known  and 
loved,  there  came  a  certain  purifying  flame  of  patriotism.  The 
old  forgotten  virtues  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  splendour. 
Words  that  people  had  been  ashamed  to  use  were  used  again 
in  all  seriousness.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1913  in  London  such 
words  as  honour,  and  courage  and  faith  and  even  patriotism 
had  a  curiously  archaic  sound.  We  were  talking  about  imper- 
ialism, cubism,  and  other  isms.  The  writers  were  socialists  and 
anti-nationalists,  idealists,  and  materialists,  and  things  like 
that,  and  these  ancient  virtues  seemed  something  histrionic, 
something  that  we  read  about  in  Shakespeare.  But  the  War 
seemed  to  change  all  that;  this  white  flame  of  patriotism  that 
was  burning  in  every  heart  semed  to  reveal  the  eternal  verities. 
There  was  one  man  who  had  been  until  a  year  before  a  student 
of  Cambridge;  he  had  been  taken  up  with  all  the  things  that 
interest  a  man  at  that  period  of  his  life.  This  man  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  reality  of  these  forgotten  virtues.  He  had  written 
before  that,  many  poems  which  were  intended  to  shock  the 
people  who  might  read  them.  He  had  taken  classical  themes 
and  described  them  in  as  repulsive  a  manner  as  possible.  He 
had  taken  the  most  extraordinary  possible  views  of  everything. 
And  now  he  was  suddenly. thrown  into  a  beautiful  normal.  He 
became  the  interpreter  of  this  state  of  the  mind  and  soul  of 
England.  You  know  that  I  refer  to  Rupert  Brooke,  the  poet 
whose  death  has  been  the  subject  of  more  poems  than  any  poet 
had  inspired  for  one  hundred  years.  And  I  can  say  with  what- 
ever weight  my  little  experience  has,  that  the  best  of  these 
poems  was  written  by  Father  James  B.  Dollard,  of  Toronto. 
There  are  tliree  of  five  sonnets  of  liupert  Brooke  that  I  want 
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to  read  to  you  because  they  express  that  renaissance  of  honour 
and  faith  more  adequately  than  any  other  thing  I  have  ever 
read.  The  first  of  these  sonnets  refers  us  definitely  to  literary 
London  of  1913,  to  the  false  philosophy  which  was  misleading 
youth.  Until  a  year  ago  Rupert  Brooke  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  but  now  that  he  became  a  soldier  he  became  also  a 
poet. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  sonnets  have  been 
accepted  over  Canada  and  the  United  States  indicates  more 
than  an  appreciation  of  their  poetry,  something  more  romantic 
than  the  figure  of  a  soldier  dying  at  war;  it  comes  from  an 
affinity  between  all  thinking  men  and  Rupert  Brooke.  What 
he  indicates  in  these  poems  is  the  new  state  of  mind,  the  sense 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  forgotten  realities;  and  the  return  of 
patriotism,  the  return  of  courage,  the  return  of  honour,  the 
return  of  faith  means  only  one  thing, — it  is  impossible  to  get 
all  the  qualities  which  together  make  up  a  thing  without  get- 
ting the  thing  itself,  and  what  the  poets  are  indicating  to-day 
in  all  the  poems  which  bear  directly  on  the  war  is  simply  the 
return  to  Christianity.  That  thought  has  been  caught  in  one 
great  poem  which  has  not  yet  been  printed  (it  will  appear  in 
an  April  magazine)  but  which  I  am  privileged  to  read  to  you 
to-night.  It  is  "The  Old  Road  to  Paradise,"  by  the  American 
poet,  Margaret  Widdimer. 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  centuries  ago,  before  Christ 
came  to  earth  to  save  mankind  from  death.  His  shadow  some- 
times fell  through  the  clouds  and  could  be  seen  by  men,  and 
this  shadow  men  worshipped  as  the  sun- god,  for  the  shadoAv  of 
Christ  is  brighter  than  the  sun  and  this  shadow  of  Christ  which 
they  called  Apollo,  was  the  patron  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  me 
that  through  the  clouds  of  battle-smoke  that  now  cover  the 
green  earth,  the  shadow  of  Christ  comes  and  the  poets  are,  as 
of  old,  the  first  to  hail  it.  They  are  the  first  to  return  and 
kneel  at  Calvary.  The  soul  of  man  is  regaining  its  first  faith 
and  the  poets  are  announcing  this.  The  sword  is  bringing  the 
world  back  to  Him  Who  came  to  bring  peace  to  the  world.  The 
sword  is  bringing  back  souls  to  Christ  and  the  Church  which 
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Christ  founded  and  rules.  When  this  great  monster,  the  war, 
is  dead,  this  is  the  honeycomb  that  we  shall  find  in  its  corpse. ' ' 
This  synopsis  of  Mr.  Kilmer's  lecture  is  but  a  very  im- 
perfect rendering  of  an  oration  that  it  was  a  sheer  joy  to  listen 
to ;  as  Cardinal  Newman  so  strikingly  says,  it  is  the  living  voice 
that  impresses;  no  cold  record  in  print,  "no  book  can  convey 
the  special  spirit  and  delicate  peculiarities  of  a  subject  with 
that  rapidity  and  certainty  which  attend  on  the  sympathy  of 
mind  with  mind,  through  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  accent  and  the 
manner. ' '  To  listen  to  Mr.  Kilmer  when  he  read  without  strain 
or  affectation  the  Sonnets  of  Rupert  Brooke  or  ' '  The  Old  Road 
to  Paradise,"  or  the  "Chant  of  Love  for  England"  and  the 
sterner  War  Poems  including  his  own  great  poem,  ' '  The  White 
Ships  and  the  Red"  (read  by  special  request  of  the  Alumnae 
members)  was  inspiring:  while  to  listen  to  his  rendering  of  his 
own  selections  from  his  poems  "The  House  With  Nobody  in 
It,"  "Maine  Street"  and  "Trees"  was  a  delight.  Reverend 
Father  McBrady,  our  College  Chaplain,  tendered  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  was  seconded  by  Reverend  Father  Burke,  Rector 
of  Newman  Hall.  Father  McBrady  offered  the  expression  of 
his  own  gratitude  and  that  of  the  audience  to  the  members  of 
St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  for  inviting  Mr.  Kilmer  to  Tor- 
onto. In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small, 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  had  introduced  the 
speaker  in  a  beautifully  appropriate  manner.  She  prognosti- 
cated that  although  it  was  the  first  time  Mr,  Kilmer  appeared 
on  a  Canadian  platform,  it  most  assuredly  would  not  be  his  last 
appearance  in  Canadian  halls.  A  prophecy  which  we  happily 
trust  shall  be  fulfilled.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  ' '  appre- 
ciation" of  Mr.  Kilmer,  "The  Poet  With  a  Purpose,"  appeared 
in  the  1915  March  number  of  St.  Joseph  Lilies  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Kennedy.  From  it  we  h^arn  that  Mr.  Kilmer  was 
born  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  was  graduated  from  Col- 
umbia University  in  1908;  that  he  was  reared  an  Episcopalian 
and  that  only  a  few  years  ago  through  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  reading  of  "  Gracechurch "  by  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe- 
Drew  (John  Ayscough)  was  converted  to  our  holy  Faith.  "Mr. 
Kilmer,"  writes  liis  biographer,  "humbly  considers  his  con- 
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version  to  Catholicity  more  in  the  light  of  accretion  than  acqui- 
sition; but,  despite  personal  diffidence,  he  is  acknowledged  a 
valiant  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  Catholic  literateurs,  who  are 
gradually  justifying  the  ancient  epigram  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  Joyce  Kilmer  calmly  faced  adverse 
criticisms  on  his  embrace  of  Catholicity,  so  that  they  have  worn 
away. 

That  many  years  of  devoted  service  in  the  cause  of  Holy 
Mother  Church  and  in  the  spread  of  wholesome  literature  await 
this  ardent,  young  champion  of  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful 
and  good  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies. 

As  many  of  our  out-of-town  Alumnae  members  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  attending  Mr.  Kilmer's  lecture  we  append  his 
touching  tribute  to  our  brave  University  Students  at  the  Front 
• — some  of  whom,  alas,  shall  return  no  more !  And  yet,  not 
alas !  for  though  dead,  they  lie  on  the  ''Field  of  Honour." 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL.     (In  the  "Outlook.") 

The  halls  that  were  loud  with  the  merry  tread  of  young  and  careless 
feet 

Are  still  with  a  stillness  that  Is  too  drear  to  seem  like  holiday. 
And  never  a  gust  of  laughter  breaks  the  calm  of  the  dreaming  street 

Or  rises  to  shake  the  ivied  walls  and  frighten  the  doves  away. 

The  dust  is  on  book  and  on  empty  desk,  and  the  tennis-racquet  and 
balls 
Lie  still  in  their  lonely  locker  and  wait  for  a  game  that  is  never 
played, 
And  over  the  study  and  lecture-room  and  the  river  and  meadow  falls 
A  stern  peace,  a  strange  peace,  a  peace  that  War  has  made. 

For  many  a  youthful  shoulder  now  is  gay  with  an  epaulet, 

And  the  hand  that  was  deft  with  a  cricket-bat  is  defter  with  a 
sword. 
And  some  of  the  lads  will  laugh  to-day  where  the  trench  is  red  and 
wet, 
And  some  will  win  on  the  bloody  field  the  accolade  of  the  Lord. 
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They  have  taken  their  youth  and  mirth  away  from  the  study  and 
playing-ground 
To  a  new  school  in  an  alien  land  beneath  an  alien  sky; 
Out  in  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  flight  their  lessons  and  games  are 
found. 
And  they  who  were  learning  how  to  live  are  learning  how  to  die. 

And  after  the  golden  day  has  come  and  the  War  is  at  an  end 

A  slab  of  bronze  on  the  chapel  wall  will  tell  of  the  noble  dead. 

And  every  name  on  that  radiant  list  will  be  the  name  of  a  friend, 
A  name  that  shall  through  the  centuries  in  grateful  prayers  be 
said. 


And  there  will  be  ghosts  in    the    old    school,    brave    ghosts    with 
laughing  eyes. 
On  the  field  with  a  ghostly  cricket-bat,  by  the  stream  with  a 
ghostly  rod; 
They  will  touch  the  hearts  of  the  living  with  a  flame  that  sanctifies, 
A  flame  that  they  took  with  strong  young  hands  from  the  altar- 
fires  of  God. 
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Devotion  to  St.  Joseph. 

Devotion  to  St.  Joseph  lived  and  was  fostered  in  the 
Church  by  the  greatest  of  his  devoted  clients,  St.  Teresa ;  and 
when  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  rejected  Christ  by  re- 
jecting His  Church,  the  Child  and  His  Foster-father  passed 
away  into  heathen  lands;  and,  as  at  the  passing  of  the  Child 
in  His  father's  arms  into  Egypt,  the  idols  trembled  and  fell,  so 
heathenism  disappeared  where  Jesus  and  Joseph  were  preached 
by  their  priests,  and  whole  kingdoms  were  evangelized  and  won 
over  to  God.  "The  contemplative,"  says  Father  Faber,  "took 
up  the  devotion  and  fed  upon  it ;  the  active  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
nursed  the  sick  and  fed  the  hungry  in  its  name.  The  working- 
people  fastened  upon  it,  for  both  the  Saint  and  devotion  were 
of  them.  The  young  were  drawn  to  it,  and  it  made  them  pure ; 
the  aged  rested  on  it,  for  it  made  them  peaceful.  St.  Sulpice 
took  it  up,  and  it  became  the  spirit  of  the  secular  clergy ;  and 
when  the  great  Society  of  Jesus  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  keeping  their 
lamp  burning  ready  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Society,  devo- 
tion to  St,  Joseph  was  their  stay  and  consolation,  and  they 
cast  the  seeds  of  a  new  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Joseph  which 
will  one  day  flourish  and  abound.  So  it  gathered  into  itself 
orders  and  congregations;  and  high  and  low,  young  and  old, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  schools  and  confraternities,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  penitentiaries,  everywhere  holding  up  Jesus, 
everywhere  hand  in  hand  with  Mary,  everywhere  the  refresh- 
ing shadow  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Then  when  it  had  filled 
Europe  with  its  odor,  it  went  over  the  Atlantic,  plunged  into 
the  damp  umbrage  of  the  backwoods,  embraced  all  Canada,  be- 
came a  mighty  missionary  power,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
savages  filled  the  forests  and  the  rolling  prairies  at  sundoAvn 
with  hymns  to  St.  Joseph." 
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Without    Noise    or   Words, 

^J:  0  great  has  been  the  influence  exercised  by  that  charming 
y*>7  little  Servant  of  God,  Therese,  the  Flower  of  Carmel, 
since  first  she  opened  her  snow-white  petals  to  the  outer 
world  and  diffused  upon  its  sin-laden  breath  the  sweet  perfume 
of  a  pure  life  lived  for  God  alone,  that  now  the  mere  mention 
of  her  name,  a  glimpse  at  her  fair  portrait  or  a  passing  cita- 
tion of  one  of  her.  sublime  thoughts,  attracts  and  fascinates 
even  more  perhaps  than  one  may  care  to  admit.  The  chance 
remark  that  "Soeur  Therese  said  this  or  Soeur  Therese  did 
that"  is  quite  enough  to  draw  those,  at  least  who  have  caught 
her  spirit,  to  a  closer  perusal  of  the  matter  in  question.  Truly, 
to  her  we  may  apply  those  words  of  Wisdom,  ' '  They  shall  wait 
for  me  when  I  hold  my  peace  and  they  shall  look  upon  me 
when  I  speak."  And  so  when  this  charming  scene,  wherein 
the  Little  Flower  is  pictured  kneeling  at  the  door  of  Nazareth, 
meets  our  gaze,  we  ask  at  once,  "What  did  the  artist  mean? 
What  is  the  hidden  significance  of  this  '  Tableau  AUegorique  ? '  " 
Who  can  doubt,  but  that  it  is,  as  the  title  implies,  figura- 
tive of  the  hidden,  the  interior  life  of  the  human  soul — not  the 
life  of  Soeur  Therese  only,  but  of  any  human  soul,  who  so 
desires  to  live  this  life  of  intimate  union  with  God?  But  then, 
the  question  arises,  ''What  is  this  interior  life,  this  life  of 
union  with  Cod?"  For  answer,  let  us  turn,  dear  Reader,  to 
the  Home  of  Nazareth.  Here  before  us  in  its  marked  simpli- 
city yet  unmistakable  majesty,  is  represented  the  Home  of  t^e 
Holy  Family.  Evidently,  Soeur  Therese  has  come  to  pay  her 
daily  visit,  and  the  Christ-Child,  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  His 
little  Sister  and  Spouse,  has  slipped  from  His  Mother's  arms, 
and  runs  to  bid  her  welcome.  St.  Joseph  pauses  in  his  Avork 
to  join  with  Mary  in  greeting  their  dear  visitor.  See !  as  Jesus 
draws  near,  the  Little  Flower  scatters  in  His  path  petals  from 
the  roses  concealed  beneath  her  mantle.  How  beautiful !  How 
charming!  Now,  we  know  that  long  centuries  have  passed 
since  Jesus  and  Mary  and  Joseph  lived  their  life  in  lowly 
Nazareth,  and  how  then  is  it  possible  that  Soeiir  Therese,  a 
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Carmelite  of  our  own  times,  could  ever  have  visited  their 
humble  dwelling  ?  True,  she  did  not  visit  the  house,  which  was 
known  to  the  Nazarenes  as  the  home  of  Joseph,  the  Carpenter, 
but  deep  down  in  a  hidden  recess  of  her  own  heart,  she  had 
made  a  little  Nazareth  for  herself,  wherein  she  held  enshrined 
the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Earthly  Trinity.  Here,  each  day  or 
many  times  a  day  she  would  find  a  blessed  retreat  from  sens- 
ible cares  and  distractions.  It  was  here  she  came  for  help  and 
direction,  here  she  sought  sweet  consolation,  and  here  in  the 
pathway  of  the  Child  Jesus  did  she  daily  strew  the  flowers  of 
little  sacrifices.  When  the  routine  of  daily  duties  pressed 
heavy  upon  the  ' '  Little  Servant, ' '  her  eyes  instinctively  turned 
to  Nazareth,  and  we  hear  her  exclaim  "What  helps  me  most 
when  I  picture  to  myself  the  interior  of  the  Holy  Family  is  to 
think  of  the  quite  ordinary  life  that  was  lived  there."  "Ah! 
Yes,"  some  one  will  object,  "But.Soeur  Therese  was  a  Carmel- 
ite Religious,  a  privileged  soul,  and  we  are  but  ordinary  people 
in  a  busy  world."  This  is  just  where  men  and  women  of  the 
world  deceive  themselves.  They  suppose,  falsely  of  course, 
that  this  union  with  God  and  this  interior  life  of  prayer  is 
reserved  for  Religious  or  for  those  at  least,  who  although  liv- 
ing in  the  world,  enjoy  nothing  of  its  pleasures.  "Let  us  leave 
such  things  for  the  Saints,  as  for  us,  we  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  worries  and  cares  of  daily  life.  How  can  we  hope 
to  lead  an  interior  life  in  surroundings  such  as  ours,  in  the 
midst  of  a  society  steeped  in  materialism,  infidelity  and  sin?" 
And  we  must  perforce  reply,  "To  seek  to  excuse  want  of 
fervor  on  the  plea  of  surroundings  and  the  corruption  of  the 
world  is  to  put  a  bandage  on  the  eyes  and  wilfully  to  court 
destruction."  There  have  been  interior  souls,  yea  even  Saints 
and  special  friends  of  God  in  every  possible  walk  of  life,  from 
the  great  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  down  to  a  Benedict  Labre, 
clothed  in  rags  and  tatters,  and  begging  from  door  to  door  a 
crust  of  bread  for  the  love  of  God.  God's  grace  is  ubiquitous, 
and  His  abiding  Presence  is  in  every  human  heart.  Sanctity 
has  little  to  do  with  what  is  external,  for  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
has  said,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and  we  know 
too  "That  the    beauty    of  the    King's    daughter    is  within." 
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Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  key  that  will  unlock  to  us  the 
portal  of  the  interior  life,  We  shall  find  it  in  Prayer,  not  in 
long  hours  of  meditation,  not  in  forced  concentration  of  the 
mind  upon  God  for  any  definite  length  of  time,  not  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  vocal  prayers.  No,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  prayer 
suitable  for  men  and  women  of  a  busy  world.  But  it  'is  that 
momentary  turning  of  the  thoughts  to  God,  that  sense  of  His 
Divine  Presence,  that  uplifting  of  the  soul  in  time  of  trial  or 
''that  simple  outburst  from  the  heart  of  a  child  to  its  Father," 
a  cry  of  gratitude,  petition  or  love.  This  is  true  prayer  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  the  prayer  we  can  all  pray, 
if  we  but  will.  Far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  the  work-a-day 
world,  we  too,  even  as  Soeur  Therese  in  her  cloistered  Carmel 
can  make  in  our  hearts  a  little  House  of  Nazareth.  And  here 
we  shall  find  repose  and  peace  and  consolation.  We,  too,  may 
kneel  at  Nazareth's  threshold,  and  Joseph  will  pause  in  his 
work,  and  Mary  will  smile  her  welcome  and  the  Child  Jesus 
win  run  to  meet  us,  sanctifying  wdth  His  Sacred*  Touch  the 
"flowers  of  sacrifice"  we  strew  at  His  feet.  It  matters  not 
what  our  station  in  life.  Nazareth  has  its  model  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family.  And  even  though  Calvary's  Cross 
stands  out  lone  and  foreboding  in  the  distance,  nay  even 
though  the  Cross  be  the  very  shadow  of  Jesus  as  He 
approaches,  what  need  we  fear?  We  shall  not  tread  the  "Via 
Dolorosa"  alone.  Two  there  are  in  Nazareth,  Jesus  and  Mary, 
who  have  gone  that  way  before,  and  with  them  to  guide  and 
comfort,  the  bitterness  of  the  Cross  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  "suffering  love."  How  easy  after  all  to  live  this  life 
"hidden' in  God!"  In  the  midst  of  worldly  occupation,  ab- 
sorbed by  a  thousand  cares,  the  soul  is  still  free  to  turn  to 
Him.  In  three  words,  we  might  sum  up  all  that  is  necessary 
to  constitute  and  preserve  this  unbroken  relation  of  the  soul 
with  its  Creator,  "I  beg,"  "I  offer,"  "I  thank,"  in  the  mom- 
ent of  temptation,  to  ask  for  grace;  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
disappointment  and  sacrifice,  to  offer  all  to  Him ;  in  success  and 
failure,  to  return  Him  thanks.  It  was  this,  and  not  miracles, 
that  made  God's  Saints;  not  what  they  did,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  it.    We  live  a  life  of  intimacy  with  our  friends 
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by  thinking  of  them  constantly  and  by  turning  to  them  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Why  then,  may  we  not  so  treat  our 
Dearest  and  Best  of  Friends?  Let  us,  therefore,  apply  our- 
selves in  real  earnest,  especially  during  this  month  of  March, 
the  month  of  the  great  hidden  Saint  of  God,  St.  Joseph,  to 
practise  little  hidden  acts  of  virtue — a  word  suppressed,  a 
little  gratification  denied  the  senses,  a  kind  word  spoken, 
these,  though  small,  go  straight  to  the  Heart  of  an  all-loving 
Father.  And  above  all,  let  us  follow  the  Little  Flower  of  Jesus 
in  her  way  of  trust  and  love,  strewing  with  her,  fair  flowers 
of  sacrifice,  whose  seeds  will  bear  fruit  for  Eternity ;  ' '  availing 
ourselves  of  the  very  least  actions,  and  doing  them  for  Love." 
Then,  indeed,  Ave  shall  taste  real  peace  and  joy,  realising  in 
very  truth,  that  ' '  Blessed  are  they  who  go  into  the  hidden  life 
of  prayer  and  union  with  God." 

S.  M.  St.  J. 
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MY  BOOKS. 

When  in  the  depth  of  some  huge  tome  I  dip 

Sorting  the  pearls,  that  once  lay  in  the  deep 
Of  some  great  mind,  and  from  the  heap 

Cull  sparkling  gems,  I  give  wan  care  the  slip — 

Cut  loose  his  coils,  and  lurch  his  choking  grip, 
That  fastened  on  me  at  the  close  of  day; 
And  then,  like  one  returned  from  death,  I  lay 

Prostrate,  rejoicing  that  I  missed  his  whip. 

i  Ah!  free  from  care,  comes  now  my  sweetest  hours — 

:  Not  from  the  honey-heavy  trance  of  sleep, 

t;  Where  dreams  may  come ;  nor  from  the  sweet  converse 

9  With  friends;  but  from  my  books  in  prose  and  verse, 

;^  That  the  long  day  their  lonely  vigil  keep, 

;■:  To  leap  into  my  arms,  when  black  night  lowers. 

V  EEV.  A.  O'MALLEY. 
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A  Heavenly  Gem. 

Sweet  Gemma,  beauteous  pearl  of  lustre  rare, 
Thy  gleaming,  like  the  glow  of  radiant  morn, 

Reveals  e'en  sweeter  charms  than  childhood-s  share, — 
Bright  rays  of  wondrous  faith,  thy  soul  adorn. 

HEN  we  wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  beauty  which  is  be- 
yond description  in  word-language,  we  compare  it  to 
the  objects  whose  beauty  we  know  is  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  all.  We  throw  open  a  latticed  moss-covered 
gate-way,  and  behold !  before  us  lies  a  garden  of  delights  where 
snow-white  lilies  and  fragrant  roses  blow,  and  we  say  to  our 
friends:  "Let  those  flowers  represent  to  you  beauty  which  I 
cannot  describe."  "We  bid  our  companions  be  hushed  and 
listen  to  the  melodious  strains  of  sweet,  soothing  music,  and  we 
say:  "Even  of  such  beauty  is  the  beauty  that  has  afforded  me 
delight."  Or  again,  we  point  at  early  dawn  to  the  Orient,  as 
the  faintly-rosy  beams  tint  the  horizon,  heralding  more  bril- 
liant rays,  and  we  watch  until  the  delicate  hues  are  lost  in 
glorious  light  which  floods  the  whole  landscape,  gilding  clouds 
and  mountains  and  trees  and  vales  with  golden  glory,  and  once 
more  we  say:  "As  beautiful  as  this".  .  .  .  But  where  shall 
we  find  analogies  to  correspond  to  the  splendour  of  human 
souls?  Ah!  how  far  short  do  earth's  grandest  glories  fall  of 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  a  soul, — that  wondeful  masterpiece 
of  God's  creation,  aye,  that  'image  and  likeness  of  God.'  We 
cannot  indeed  conceive  the  surpassing  beauty  of  our  own 
souls,  much  less  find  any  beauty  to  compare  with  them. 
But  we  can  get  at  least  a  suggestion  of  their  grandeur,  a 
glimpse  of  their  splendour,  by  considering  what  we  know  to 
be  of  greatest  magnificence  here  on  earth.  And  thus,  to 
this  end,  we  shall  throw  open  to  our  readers,  a  chest  of  magni- 
ficent treasures,  and  call  their  attention  to  a  precious  gem 
therein  contained.  From  among  the  multitude  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Church,  we  wish  to  tell  something  of  the  life  and 
virtues  of  Gemma  Galgani,  a  Gem  in  name  and  in  truth,  for 
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she  was  destined,  by  the  splendour  of  her  virtues,  to  shine  as 
a  brilliant  jewel  and  give  lustre  to  her  family. 

Her  good  and  honoured  parents,  Henry  Galgani,  a  chemist 
in  Camigliano  (a  village  near  Lucca),  and  Aurelia  Landi,  were 
filled  with  gladness  at  the  birth  of  this  eldest  daughter,  (fourth 
child),  and  looking  upon  her  as  a  precious  gift,  they  gave  her 
the  name  of  Gemma  on  the  day  of  her  baptism,  March  13, 
1878.  By  her  preeonciousness  and  extraordinary  virtues,  the 
child  soon  proved  herself  deserving  of  the  name  that  had  been 
given  her.  Gemma,  in  fact,  was  a  rare  child,  a  gift  of  God, 
favoured  by  Him  in  most  wonderful  ways ;  a  precious  gem,  the 
joy,  not  only  of  her  family,  but  of  her  Angel  Guardian,  and  of 
Our  Lord,  Himself,  "Who  allowed  her  to  share  His  sufferings, 
and  finally  favoured  her  with  His  Stigmata. 

In  this'-age  of  materialism,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
such  favours  as  apparitions,  revelations  and  ecstasies  as  be- 
longing to  other  centuries.  But  the  wonderful  story  of  Gemma 
Galgani 's  life  stands  in  evidence  against  this  and  many  like 
errors.  This  pure,  humble  child  of  our  own  times  was  favored 
with  privileges  similar  to  those  granted  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
de  Pazzi,  St.  Gertrude,  St.  Teresa,  and  so  intimate  a  union  of 
love  did  Our  Lord  permit  her  that  she  has  deserved,  and  re- 
ceived, the  title  of  the  'Seraphic  Virgin'  of  Lucca.  It  is  en- 
couraging, then,  to  know  that  in  these  latter  days,  God's  arm 
is  not  shortened.  He  is  as  near  to  us.  He  is  as  willing  to  mani- 
fest Himself  to  those  who  correspond  to  His  graces  as  in  the 
'Ages  of  Faith.'  God  is  immutable, — still  is  His  Mercy  beyond 
all  His  works,  still  does  He  love  us  with  that  love  which  made 
Him,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  offer  His  life  and  shed  His 
Preciou%  Blood  for  us.  The  narrative  of  this  beautiful  life, 
then,  extraordinary  as  it  may  be,  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  recital  of  favours  totally  beyond  our  reach,  and 
therefore  of  no  practical  significance  to  us.  Rather,  these 
facts  are  of  deep  import  to  us, — they  are  a  tangible  help  to 
our  sanctification  by  manifesting  anew  to  us  the  power  of  the 
grace  of  God,  Who  can  raise  most  glorious  Saints  from  among 
the  most  lowly. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  life  of  Gemma  Galgani  must 
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certainly  have  apeared  as  an  uneventful  one,  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice.  "We  shall  give  an  account  of  its  main  features,  then 
approaching  nearer,  as  it  were,  looking  deeper  than  the  ex- 
ternals, we  shall  try  to  indicate  some  of  the  wonderful  facts 
in  her  spiritual  life,  which  transform  her  from  a  simple,  un- 
known maiden  to  a  great  saint.  .  .  .  Her  mother  was  very 
pious  and  exceptionally  virtuous,  and  early  instilled  into  the 
heart  of  her  little  daughter  the  principles  of  virtue  which  were 
to  bear  great  fruits  of  holiness.  But  this  good  mother  died 
when  Gemma  was  but  seven  years  of  age.  After  this  sad 
event,  her  affectionate  father,  wishing  to  have  Gemma  under 
the  care  of  teachers  consecrated  to  God,  sent  her  as  a  half- 
boarder  to  the  renowned  Guerra  Institute,  managed  by  the 
good  Sisters  of  St.  Zita.  Gemma  was  happy  with  the  Sisters, 
and  here  she  thought  of  nothing  but  of  fulfilling '  each  duty 
well,  and  thus  prepare  for  her  First  Holy  Communion.  She  re- 
ceived her  First  Holy  Communion  with  wonderful  fervour  of 
soul,  and  Our  Lord  on  His  side  gave  her  sweetest  consolations 
as  we  learn  from  letters  written  on  this  occasion. 

Gemma's  care-free  school-days  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  deep  sorrow.  Her  favorite  brother,  Gino,  who  was  very 
like  her  in  all  that  regarded  piety,  became  very  ill  of  the  dis- 
ease that  had  carried  off  their  good  mother — consumption.  The 
loving  girl  remained  at  home  to  serve  and  comfort  him.  She 
never  left  his  bed-side,  and  she  helped  him  to  prepare  for 
eternity  by  suggesting  holy  thoughts  to  him.  After  his  beauti- 
ful death,  September,  1894,  Gemma  herself  fell  ill  of  a  danger- 
ous complaint,  and  only  after  three  months,  during  which  the 
anxious  family  lavished  the  most  tender  care  on  her  and  prayed 
for  her  cure,  did  she  recover ;  yet,  she  was  so  weak  ^hat  her 
father  did  not  wish  her  to  think  of  returning  to  school,  hence 
she  began  a  new  period  in  her  life  in  the  welcome  solitude  of 
her  home. 

The  three  years  of  home-life  upon  which  Gemma  now  en- 
tered (1894-1897)  are  perhaps  the  best  known  period  of  her 
life  and  that  most  admired  by  all  who  knew  of  her 
external  conduct  only.  She  took  a  great  interest  in  all  do- 
mestic affairs,  devoting  herself  especially  to  her  little  brothers 
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and  sisters.  She  gave  an  admirable  example  of  virtue  to  all 
at  home,  so  that  the  servants  were  astonished  at  the  goodness 
of  their  little  mistress.  Especially  was  she  remarkable  in  her 
kindness  to  the  poor.  She  never  went  out  without  providing 
herself  with  money,  for  she  was  certain  of  always  meeting 
several  poor  persons,  who  had  not  been  long  in  discovering 
her  generosity.  It  was  during  these  years  that  her  Guardian 
Angel  and  Our  Lord  began  to  favour  this  blessed  child  with 
visits.  From  early  childhood,  she  had  been  found 
worthy  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus,  but  now  she 
was  permitted  to  look  at  Him.  No  wonder  then  that  her  desire 
for  Paradise,  with  which  her  good  mother  had  inspired  her, 
grew  so  strong  that  she  longed  to  die.  But  when  Our  Lord 
told  her  He  wished  her  to  increase  her  merit  by  bearing  the 
pains  of  earth,  her  desire  took  another  form.  She  said:  "I 
feel  an  insatiable  longing  to  suffer  and  thus  to  share  My 
Saviour's  pains."  She  prayed:  "My  Jesus,  I  wish  to  suffer, 
and  to  suffer  greatly  for  Thee." 

Her  desire  was  soon  satisfied  by  heavy  trials  and  deep 
sorrow.  Her  good  father,  who  was  a  man  of  the  old  stamp — 
simple,  kind,  honest, — had  been  defrauded  for  a  long  time  by 
tenants  and  debtors,  and  now  many  other  reverses  came,  so  that 
his  bankruptcy  was  complete.  All  his  property  was  seized, 
and  his  family  was  left  in  utter  poverty.  He  himself,  broken 
with  sorrow,  soon  fell  ill  and  died  a  holy  death,  giving  to  His 
childrenjrif  not  a  temporal  inheritance,  the  beautiful  consoling 
example  of  his  resignation  to  God's  Holy  Will.  Gemma  was 
now  invited  to  live  with  a  rich  aunt,  Carolina  Lencioni  of  Cam- 
aiore,  but  finding  that  etiquette  would  require  her  to  lend  her- 
self to  the  ways  of  society  there,  she  begged  leave  of  her  aunt  to 
return  to  Lucca  on  the  pretext  of  illness.  Her  aunt's  family 
was  grieved  at  her  leaving,  but  Gemma  so  insisted  that  she 
succeeded  in  returning  home.  There,  not  only  poverty  awaited 
her,  but  her  longing  for  suffering  was  to  be  further  satisfied 
by  a  most  painful  malady.  She  developed  curvature  of  the 
spine,  large  abscesses  formed  in  her  head,  and  her  limbs  finally 
became  paralyzed.  Her  hair  fell  out  and  she  became  deaf. 
The  physicians  pronounced  her  case  a  serious  spine  disease 
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which  would  probably  be  incurable.  Her  sufferings  were  in- 
tense, but  she  was  comforted  by  her  good  Angel,  who  said  to 
her :  "If  Jesus  afflicts  thee  corporally,  He  does  so  to  purify  thee 
more  and  more,  be  good."  Our  Lord  also  taught  her  in  Holy 
Communion  to  remain  indifferent  to  all  that  happened  to  her 
— hence,  she  suffered  patiently  and  sweetly,  telling  all  who 
visited  her  she  was  equally  satisfied  to  die  or  to  continue  suf- 
fering. 

One  of  her  visitors  had  brought  her  the  life  of  Blessed 
Gabriel  of  the  Dolours,  and  having  begun  to  read  the  book,  she 
conceived  great  confidence  in  this  saint.  A  few  days  later, 
when  the  Sisters  of  St.  Camillus  had  come  to  pay  Gemma  one 
of  their  customary  visits,  she  was  moved  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, should  she  be  cured.  That  same  night  Blessed  Gabriel 
appeared  to  her  and  said :"  Gemma,  make  your  vow  to  be  a  Re- 
ligious freely,  but  add  nothing  to  it."  (He  meant  that  she  was 
not  to  bind  herself  to  enter  any  particular  order,  as  she  was  to 
be  a  Religious  different  from  others.)  On  the  night  of  February 
23rd,  1899,  when  she  had  just  begun  a  novena  in  honour 
of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  she  heard  the  rattling  of  a  rosary, 
felt  a  hand  on  her  forehead  and  heard  a  voice  repeating  nine 
Paters,  Aves  and  Glorias.  It  was  the  Passionist,  Blessed  Gab- 
riel, and  he  said  to  the  sick  child:  "Do  you  wish  to  recover? 
Pray  with  faith  every  evening  to  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  I  will  come  to  you  and  we  will  pray  together. ' '  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  family  on  the  first  Friday  in  Marclii»  the  last 
day  of  the  novena,  when,  after  Holy  Communion,  the  loved 
invalid  got  up  perfectly  recovered.  Gemma  herself  was  over- 
joyed, not  so  much  on  account  of  her  cure,  bui  because,  as  she 
said.  Our  Lord  at  Holy  Communion  had  'taken  her  for  His 
child  and  given  her  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  for  her  mother.' 

Her  first  thought  after  her  restoration  to  health  was  to 
take  steps  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  consecrating  herself  to  God 
in  religion.  The  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  to  whom  she  ap- 
plied, promised  to  receive  her  into  their  house  on  the  first  of 
June,  and  gave  her  leave  to  come  on  the  first  of  May  to  prepare 
herself  for  her  entrance  by  a  course  of  spiritual  ex- 
ercises.   Gemma  enjoyed  this  Retreat,  and  thought  the  cloister 
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a  paradise  of  consolation.  But  when  the  Archbishop's  ap- 
proval was  sought,  he,  no  doubt  inspired  by  God,  would  not 
allow  her  to  enter  the  Novitiate,  and  tjie  aspirant,  plunged  in 
grief,  had  to  return  home.  The  world  seemed  to  her  more 
distasteful  than  ever,  yet  resigning  herself  to  God's  Will,  she 
began  anew  to  devote  herself  to  the  wants  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Gemma  was  soon  to  learn  that  her  Consecration  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  which  Our  Lord  had  referred  on 
her  rising  from  her  bed  of  sickness,  was  to  be  very  different 
from  the  usual  offering  of  one-self  to  God  in  the  religious  life. 
An  interior  voice  had  indeed  said  to  her  after  the  miracle 
wrought  in  her  favour:  ** Renew  all  thy  promises  to  Jesus,  and 
add  that  in  the  month  consecrated  to  Him  (June),  thou  also 
wilt  consecrate  thyself  to  Him."  And  the  holy  maiden  felt 
certain  that  Our  Lord  called  her  to  the  cloister,  until  God 
made  her  understand  that  she  was  to  be  transformed  into  Him, 
but  mystically. 

In  loving  resignation,  the  tried  child  awaited  the  unfold- 
ing of  God's  Will,  and  well  her  patient  waiting?  was  rewarded, 
for  Our  Lord  satisfied  her  desire  to  suffer  for  and  with  Him. 
She  had  said:  "Let  whoever  wishes  it  contemplate  Jesus  on 
Mount  Thabor;  I  will  contemplate  Him  on  Calvary  with  my 
dear  Mother  Addolorata."  At  last  the  Vigil  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  came,  and  after  Holy  Communion  Jesus  said 
to  her :  ' '  Gemma,  courage !  I  await  thee  on  Calvary. ' '  That 
same  evening,  the  chosen  child,  feeling  a  sudden  piercing  sor- 
row for  her  sins,  fell  into  a  rapture  during  which  Our  Lord  ap- 
peared to  her  with  all  His  Wounds  open.  Instead  of  blood, 
flames  of  fire  (  ame  forth  from  the  Wounds,  and  the  flames 
touched  the  hands,  feet  and  heart  of  the  little  ardent  lover  of 
Christ  Crucified.  Lo !  blood  began  to  flow  from  her  hands,  feet 
and  side,  and  she  felt  great  pain  in  those  members, — Our  Divine 
Lord  had  adorned  her  with  His  Stigmata.  The  next  morning, 
the  angelic  child,  with  modest  and  candid  trepidation,  pre- 
sented herself  to  her  aunt,  who  lived  with  the  family,  saying: 
"Aunt,  see  what  Jesus  has  done  to  me."  Her  good  aunt  was 
very    much    perplexed    at    the    sight    of     these    mysterious 
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wounds,  but  later  she  understood  that  her  loved  Gemma  had 
received  the  prints  of  Our  Lord's  Sacred  Wounds  on  her  body. 
The  wounds  and  pains  remained  until  three  o'clock  of  that 
day,  Friday,  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Then  the  Stigmata  disappeared  in  a  manner  no  less  won- 
derful than  its  coming  had  been.  The  blood  ceased  to  flow, 
the  raw  flesh  healed,  the  outer  tissues  closed  in,  and  by  Satur- 
day or  Sunday  at  the  latest,  no  signs  of  the  deep  openings  re- 
mained except  whitish  marks  on  the  skin.  Henceforward,  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  repeated  itself  on  the  same  day  every 
week,  that  is,  from  Thursday  evening  at  about  eight  o'clock, 
until  three  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  it  continued  to 
repeat  itself  until  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  lover  of 
the  "Man  of  Sorrows."  The  humble,  fervent  ecstatic  was 
happy  to  resemble  her  Spouse,  the  Crucified  God.  Jesus,  con- 
soled no  doubt  by  her  compassion,  often  presented  Himself 
to  her  all  bleeding,  and  she  implored  Him  to  let  her  share  the 
martyrdom  of  the  other  torments  of  His  Passion.  Seeing  her 
generosity.  Our  Lord  granted  her  prayers,  and  the  httel  mystic 
Spouse  of  Jesus  suffered  also  the  stripes  of  the  scourging. 

Next,  we  are  told  of  a  most  touching  vision  of  .an  Angel 
who  appeared  to  her  offering  her  two  crowns,  one  of  white 
lilies,  the  other  of  thorns,  and  telling  her  to  choose  which  she 
would  have.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  lover  of  the 
Crucified,  Thorn-crowned  Spouse  answer  without  hesitation: 
' '  I  want  that  of  Jesus. ' '  And  Jesus,  knowing  her  genuineness 
took  her  at  her  word,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  19th,  1900, 
He  deigned  to  take  the  Crown  of  Thorns  from  His  own  Head 
and  placed  it  on  hers.  ' '  These  are  painful  moments, ' '  Gemma 
said,  referring  to  this  suffering,  "but  happy  ones."  This 
crowning  was  repeated  regularly  for  a  considerable  time  every 
Thursday.  Several  times  also,  drops  of  blood  came  from  every 
pore,  and  increased  so  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  the  first  sweat 
of  blood  having  been  caused  by  blasphemy  which  Gemma 
heard  a  person  utter  on  the  street.  Thus  she  participated  in 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  Passion  of  Our  dear  Lord,  until,  in 
February,  1901,  having  been  commanded  by  her  confessor  to 
pray  that  she  might  be  freed  from  these  extraordinarj'^  mani- 
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festations,  she  besought  Our  Lord  to  remove  the  outward 
marks  which  He  did,  but  He  increased  the  pains.  Gemma's 
heroic  prayer  had  been  heard:  "Jesus,  make  me  like.  Thee; 
make  me  suffer  with  Thee;  Thou  art  the  Man  of  Sorrow,  and 
I  wish  to  be  the  child  of  sorrow." 

Shortly  after  Gemma  had  been  favoured  with  the  Wounds 
of  Our  Lord,  there  came  to  Lucca  Missionaries  whose  habit  was 
like  that  of  her  heavenly  protector.  Blessed  Gabriel.  One 
morning  at  Holy  Communion  Our  Lord  deigned  to  ask  His 
favoured  child  if  it  would  please  her  to  be  clothed  in  the  same 
habit,  and  then  He  added :  ' '  Thou  shalt  be  a  child  of  my  Pas- 
sion, and  a  beloved  child.  One  of  these  shall  be  thy  father, 
go  and  explain  everything."  It  was  to  Father  Cajetan  of  the 
Child  Jesus  that  Gemma  first  disclosed  the  secrets  of  her  soul, 
and  his  attestations  of  the  wonders  of  God's  grace  in  that 
soul  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  testimonies  we  have  to  our 
little  Saint's  spiritual  gifts. 

One  day,  Father  Cajetan  of  the  Child  Jesus,  who  used  to 
stay  with  the  family  of  Chevalier  Matthew  Giannini,  when  pass- 
ing through  Lucca,  asked  Signora  Cecilia  Giannini,  sister  of 
Chevalier  Giannini  and  living  with  his  family,  to  bring  Gemma 
to  him  as  he  wished  to  see  her.  Great  was  this  pious  lady's  joy 
at  this  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  angelic  child  whom  she  met  daily  at  the  Holy  Table. 
Gemma  and  Signora  Cecilia  became  friends  as  soon  as  they 
met.  It  was  summer,  and,  the  family  being  away,  the  Signora 
found  a  good  pretext  for  asking  Gemma  to  spend  some  weeks 
with  her.  Gemma  rejoiced  at  being  with  this  pious  lady,  who, 
like  herself,  wished  only  to  speak  of  holy  things,  and  where 
she  felt  so  free  to  commune  with  God  Avithout  any  fear  of  being 
disturbed  by  may  cares,  or  watched  by  curious  servants.  So 
convinced  was  Signora  Cecilia  that  it  was  a  blessing  to  have 
this  angel  in  the  house  that,  at  her  brother's  return  to  the 
city,  she  asked  him  and  his  wife  if  Gemma  could  not  live  with 
the  family.  A  look  at  Gemma's  countenance — so  pure,  so  can- 
did, so  modest — convinced  these  good  Christians  that  she  was 
indeed  a  treasure,  and  they  said:  "Gemma  is  most  welcome, 
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she  shall  be  the  twelfth  child  that  heaven  has  given  us.  Let 
everyone  honour  this  new  daughter." 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  Gemma 
that  she  was  to  be  a  Religious ; — and  here  in  the  home  of  her 
adopted  mother,  the  pure  child  spent  what  we  may  truly  call 
her  religious  life  proper,  which  lasted  four  years  (1899-1903.) 
Neither  cloister  nor  veil'guarded  the  virgin,  neither  habit  nor 
rule  distinguished  the  chosen  one  of  Jesus,  yet,  may  we  not 
say,  that  this  virgin  was  a  true  religious,  the  loved  consecrated 
Spouse  of  Jesus?  Her  kind  adopted  mother,  herself  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  spiritual  life,  could  not  only  help  her  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but,  understanding  the  secrets  of  the  child's 
inner  life,  she  could  ward  off  every  inconvenience  and  oc- 
casion of  gossip  on  the  part  of  the  talkative  or  curious,  and 
in  every  way  guard  the  Gem  of  Jesus  from  the  gaze  of  profane 
eyes,  so  that  the  favoured  child  remained  unknown  and  her 
brilliancy  was  for  God  alone.  Yes,  Gemma's  pure  life  was 
that  of  a  religious:  holy,  with  her  soul  centred  on  Jesus  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrement,  her  greatest  consolation  being  the  Mass 
and  Holy  Communion  which  occupied  the  first  hour  of  the  day  ; 
kind,  with  a  truly  maternal  kindness  to  all,  generous  and  inter- 
ested in  the  cares  of  all  the  household ;  thoughtful,  sweet,  sym- 
pathetic, looked  upon  by  all  as  the  ' '  angel  of  the  house. ' ' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  outward  wonders  in  Gemma's 
life  is  the  fact  that  she  knew  her  spiritual  director,  his  ap- 
pearance, his  disposition,  before  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  This  Father  Germanus  himself  wrote  '  her  life. '  Gemma 
had  writen  Father  GeiTaanus,  and  when  in  1900,  he  came  to 
Lucca  at  the  invitation  of  the  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Lucca,  her 
ordinary  confessor,  the  child  recognized  him  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him.  This  saintly  prelate  himself  acknowledges:  "My 
feelings  on  that  occasion  baffle  explanation.  Our  Lord  was 
assuredly  preparing  me  to  see  great  things,  by  which  every 
shadow  of  doubt  regarding  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
phenomena  taking  place  in  Gemma's  soul  should  be  dispelled." 

Though  this  saintly  maiden  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
all  virtues,  her  characteristic  virtue  was  holy  simplicity  which 
rendered  her  soul  b.y  grace  what  that  of  a  little  child  is  by 
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nature :  sweet,  innocent,  candid,  serene,  free  from  malice  or 
deceit.  Her  heart  and  thoughts  were  directed  to  God 
and  His  "Will  at  all  times . . .  Even  her  dress  was  most  simple 
— a  costume  of  black  woollen  stuff,  with  a  cape  of  the  same 
colour  and  a  black  straw  hat.  She  wore  no  ornaments  of  any- 
kind,  no  flower,  nor  trimming  to  her  hat.  Listen  to  her  words 
of  detachment:  "I  have  nothing.  I  am  poor,  poor,  for  the  love 
of  Jesus."  And  again,  "I  greatly  rejoice  that  time  flies  so 
quickly,  because  that  means  so  much  less  to  spend  in  this 
world,  where  there  is  nothing  to  attract  me. ' ' 

It  is  remarkable  that  amidst  the  highest  supernatural  fav- 
ours, Gemma  not  only  retained  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  but  re- 
mained humble.  "Oh!  how  much  I  ought  to  marvel  at  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God.  Jesus  is  indeed  my  elesus,  all  full  of 
goodness  for  me,  miserable  and  most  ungrateful  sinning  crea- 
ture." She  feared,  in  her  humility,  that  others  should 
know  of  the  favours  she  received,  lest  this  knowledge  should 
excite  an  estimation  which  she  felt  she  did  not  deserve.  This 
was  one  of  her  strongest  reasons  for  wishing  to  enter  a  con- 
vent. She  often  "coaxed"  her  Director  to  "shut  her  in  the 
cloisters,"  and  was  persistent  in  the  request  until  God  made 
known  His  Will  to  dispose  of  her  otherwise.  Gemma  was  in- 
deed to  be  a  Religious,  yea,  a  Spouse  of  Jesus,  but  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  home  of  her  adopted  mother.  It  was 
here  that  she  advanced  in  perfection,  here  that  her  love  of 
Jesus  grew  so  ardent  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  the  house, 
she  was  consumed  by  that  flame  and  her  soul  fled  to  the  em- 
brace of  her  loved  Spouse. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  her  conscience  made  her  regard 
the  frailties  of  nature  as  enormous  faults :  "  Oh  !  how  often  I 
blush  and  tremble  at  seeing  myself  so  unclean  in  God's  pres- 
ence. Oh!  help  me.  I  wish  to  save  my  soul  at  any  cost.  I 
only  find  solace  in  the  sufferings  Jesus  sends  me  on  Fridays." 
The  sufferings  she  imposed  on  herself  were  excessive.  But 
what  fruits  followed! — an  angelic  serenity  beautified  her 
countenance;  in  her  perpetual  smile  it  was  easy  to  read  the 
peace  her  soul  enjoyed.  To  this  peace  and  its  consolations 
was  added  the  most  refined  purity  which  made  Gemma  more 
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like  an  angel  than  a  human  being.  The  purity  of  a  lily  mani- 
fested itself  in  her  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  being  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  delicious  fragrance  by  her  person. 

Among  the  many  heavenly  favours  which  Gemma 's  virtues 
won  for  her  was  the  sweet  privilege  of  the  visible  presence 
of  her  Angel  Guardian.  We  read  that  when  a  baby 
smiles  in  its  sleep,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  angels  are  playing  with 
it,  and  we  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  angels  would 
thus  be  attracted  to  the  cradle-side  of  an  innocent  child,  so 
pure,  so  sweet,  so  charmingly  beautiful  is  its  soul  after  Bap- 
tism. Now  Gemma,  who  according  to  her  Confessors  never 
soiled  her  Baptismal  robe,  not  only  remained  always  pure,  in- 
nocent and  child-like,  but  was  specially  destined  to  an  exalted 
place  among  the  elect,  hence  we  do  not  wonder  that  her  Angel 
assisted  her  in  extraordinary  ways.  She  saw  him,  touched 
him,  spoke  confidently  to  him  as  to  an  intimate  friend,  confided 
to  him  all  her  desires,  anxieties,  and,  sweeter  than  all,  joined 
him  in  praises  to  the  Most  High.  Not  only  did  the  heavenly 
messenger  protect  Gemma  from  dangers,  but  he  was  her  teach- 
er, her  guide,  instructing  her  in  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
warning  her  in  dangerous  circumstances,  and  even  using  se- 
verity when  needful.  We  have  all  these  good  offices  performed 
for  us  by  an  angel  of  God,  but,  how  lovely  it  must  have  been 
for  Gemma  to  see  this  bright  spirit  ever  at  her  side ! 

We  have  said  before  that  Gemma,  taught  by  her  saintly 
mother  to  live  for  heaven,  had  learned  at  an  early  age  to  love 
prayer,  that  wonderful  means  of  intercourse  between 
earth  and  heaven.  Thus,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
company  of  others,  she  passed  hours  at  a  time  in 
prayer.  By  this  sweet  means,  she  had  merited  for  herself 
a  constant  and  increasing  flow  of  grace,  so  that  now  when  she 
wished  to  commune  with  God,  no  effort  was  required  to  con- 
centrate her  thoughts.  Rather  her  recollection  of  His  pres- 
ence was  spontaneous  and  uninterrupted.  Prayerful  Gemma 
saw  her  God,  spoke  and  listened  to  Him,  asked  for  graces, 
thanked  Him  for  favours  already  received  and  was  continually 
united  to  Him.  This  was  evident  from  her  ecstasies,  and  also 
from  sudden  heartfelt  aspirations  by  which  she  often  gave 
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vent  to  her  love  when  she  thought  she  was  alone.  The  ardour 
of  these  outbursts  of  love  remind  one  of  a  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
de  Pazzi,  a  St.  Augustine  or  a  St.  Teresa :  ' '  Praise  to  the  un- 
bounded love  of  Jesus !  Thou,  Jesus,  art  a  treasure  not  known 
to  me  before,  but  now  Thou  art  all  mine."  ''0  Jesus,  0  God 
of  my  heart !  "When,  oh  when,  shall  I  see  Thee  face  to  face  ? 
0  earth,  how  vile  thou  art  to  me !  0  cross  of  my  Jesus,  how 
dear  Thou  art  to  me !  O  who  will  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove 
that  I  may  fly  to  Thee,  my  God?  In  Thee  alone  can  my  soul 
find  rest."  As  her  pure  soul  grew  in  perfection,  the 
desire  of  being  united  to  God  also  increased.  Night  and  day, 
she  yearned  for  Jesus:  "Make  haste,  Jesus;  oh,  dost  Thou  not 
see  how  this  heart  longs  for  Thee?"  Yes,  the  heart  of  this 
seraph  was  so  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love  that  it  burned 
the  flesh  that  surrounded  it.  Listen  to  her  words  to  her 
Director:  "My  heart,  father  is  the  victim  of  Love,  and  I  shall 
soon  die  of  love.  These  flames  consume  my  body  as  well  as 
my  heart,  and  I  shall  be  reduced  to  ashes.     Viva  Gesu!" 

The  detailed  account  (written  by  her  venerable  Director, 
Father  Germanus,  C.P.)  of  the  different  degrees  of  contem- 
plation through  which  Gemma  passed,  and  of  the  graces  by 
which  God  prepared  her  for  the  highest  or  ninth  degree  of 
prayer,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chapters  of  her  bio- 
graphy, (Chap.  XXII.),  and  is  a  revelation  of  the  powers  of 
love  of  the  human  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  immense  condescend- 
ing goodness  of  the  Creator  toward  His  poor  creatures,  to  whom 
He  deigns  to  unite  Himself  so  intimately.  Having  traced  for 
us  the  sublime  graces  of  the  first  eight  degrees,  the  gracious, 
holy  writer  of  Gemma's  life  tells  us  of  her  attainment  of  the 
highest  union  possible  in  this  world,  in  this  wise:  "One  da.Y, 
Gemma  being  in  ecstacy  was  heard  to  say  in  ardent  accents : 
'  0  Jesus,  shall  I  tell  Thee  what  I  desire  ?  It  would  be  too  much 
for  me;  but  I  would  wish,  Jesus,  to  be  more  than  Thy  child,  I 
would  wish,  Jesus,  to  be^-Thy  Spouse.'  The  Divine  Spouse  of 
souls,  yielding  to  the  loving  appeal  of  the  angelic  child,  at  last 
pronounced  the  'Veni  Sponsa  Christi, '  and  united  her  to  Him- 
self in  lasting  bonds  of  love."  At  these  mystic  espousals,  what 
sweet  favours  did  Gemma  not  receive!   Our  dear  Holy  Mother 
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appeared  with  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  that  sweet  Lady,  taking 
a  ring  from  her  Divine  Babe's  finger,  put  it  on  that  of  the 
little  Spouse  of  Jesus.  Gemma,  the  happy  betrothed  of  Our 
Lord,  was  now  indeed  lost  to  earth,  and  absorbed  continually 
with  heavenly  things, — a  seraph  of  love,  a  virgin  all  for  God, 
the  seraphic  Virgin  of  Lucca.  And  now  the  gifts  of  the  God 
of  Heaven  to  his  little  Spouse  were  sublime  graces  which  en- 
nobled, beautiful  her  soul,  day  by  day.  Her  ecstasies  were 
almost  continual,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  abyss  of  light  and 
peace  which  surrounded  her,  the  blessed  child  would  say, 
''If  Thou  dealest  so  with  us  on  earth,  what  must  be  in 
Heaven?" 

.  One  day  in  1902,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  said  to  her:  ''Tell  thy 
Director  that  if  he  does  not  see  to  thee  (to  enclose  thee  in  a 
convent),  I  will  take  thee  soon  to  paradise."  Gemma  con- 
tinued to  hope  that  a  Convent  for  Passionist  Nuns  in  Lucca 
would  soon  be  built.  There  she  wished  to  enter,  ^ut  those  in 
charge  delaying  too  long  in  starting  the  building.  Our  Lord 
became  weary  waiting  for  His  victims,  and  on  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  1902,  made  known  to  Gemma  that  He  would  take  her 
to  Himself  in  six  months.  She  must  relinquish  her  desire  to 
become  a  nun. 

From  this  day,  the  holy  virgin  prepared  herself  for  death. 
Soon  she  became  very  ill,  nor  could  the  physicians  do  any- 
thing for  her.  During  the  last  period  of  her  life,  the  seraphic 
child  was  favoured  with  apparitions  of  the  Child  Jesus,  Who 
brought  to  her,  with  resignation  to  God's  Will,  a  deep  joy  in 
fulfilling  It.  A  period  of  darkness  came,  however,  during 
which  the  little  Victim,  who  had  ofllered  herself  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  certain  souls,  suffered  terrible  pains  of  body  and  deep 
anguish  of  soul.  One  more  sacrifice  was  also  asked  of  her: 
the  doctors  did  not  understand  her  illness,  and,  fearing  it 
might  be  infectious,  all  counselled  that  Gemma  should  be  re-, 
moved  to  another  house.  Accordingly,  on  January  24th,  1903, 
the  gentle  patient  was  taken  to  a  small  apartment  close  by, 
with  the  windows  facing  her  adopted  home.  The  poor  little 
invalid  wept  as  she  left  the  home  of  her  loved  "aunt";  but 
she  was  soon  consoled,  for  Signora  Cecilia  Giannini,  watched 
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continually  and  with  maternal  love,  at  her  bedside.  The  little 
ones  of  the  family,  too,  escaping  all  vigilance,  often  came  to 
visit  their  loved  friend. 

We  shall  watch  now,  and  see  how  Saints  die.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Gemma  were  excessive  and  the  cruel  malady  was  gradu- 
ally, but  relentlessly,  making  its  ravages  on  her  frail  body. 
By  Holy  Week,  1903,  she  was  so  weak  that  she  lay  almost 
motionless  on  her  bed  of  pain.  She  received  the  Holy  Viati- 
cum, on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  and  on  Good  Friday  morn- 
ing, she  said  she  must  be  crucified  with  Jesus.  Her  agony 
soon  began,  and,  so  excruciating  were  the  sufferings  she  en- 
dured, that  it  seemed  as  if  she  might  expire  from  moment  to 
moment.  These  pains,  however,  continued  all  Friday  after- 
noon and  throughout  the  night  and  all  Saturday  morning. 
Like  Our  dying  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  little  victim  suffered 
anguish  of  soul  as  well  as  great  bodily  pain,  she  felt  the  sor- 
row of  abandonment,  receiving  consolation  neither  from 
Heaven  nor  from  earth.  At  last,  having  made  this  last  sacri- 
fice to  God,  she  offered  to  Him  her  last  sigh :  ' '  Jesus,  I  recom- 
mend my  poor  soul  to  Thee.  .  .  .  Jesus!."  Half  an  hour 
later  the  angelic  countenance  of  Gemma  was  lit  up  by  a 
heavenly  smile  as  her  pure  spirit  gently  passed  from  this  vale 
of  tears  to  the  presence  of  her  Lord,  from  Whom  she  might 
surely  expect  the  sweet  welcome :  ' '  Well  done ! ' '  This  holy 
death  happened  shortly  after  midday  on  Holy  Saturday,  April 
11th,  1903,  that  is.  Gemma  really  entered  upon  a  new  life  with 
Our  Lord  just  risen  from  the  dead. 

Respecting  the  great  longing  Gemma  had  had  to  be  a 
Passionist,  the  Sisters  clothed  the  holy  child  in  brown,  and 
placed  on  her  breast  the  badge  of  the  Passion,  and  on  her  head 
a  crown  of  flowers.  There  was  something  so  celestial,  so  en- 
trancing about  her  beautiful,  serene  countenance  that  all  who 
gazed  upon  it  were  struck  with  admiration.  "Blessed  child, 
who  lived  as  an  angel,  and  died  as  a  Saint,"  were  the  words 
uttered  by  a  priest  who  had  known  her  in  life.  "Live  thou 
with  the  angels,  holy  soul,  and  pray  for  us,"  was  the  utter- 
ance of  another  holy  prelate.  Reverend  D.  Robert  Andreuccetti, 
Church  of  St.  Rose,  Lucca.     With  them  we  repeat:  "Dear 
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Gemma,  innocent  child,  spotless  virgin,  loving  victim  and  con- 
soler of  Jesus  Crucified,  pray  for  us,  and  teach  us  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  that  at  last  we  also  may  grow  like 
Him  and  deserve  to  see  His  Adorable  Face  in  Heaven. ' ' 

In  concluding  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  clos- 
ing words  of  the  saintly  Director  of  Gemma,  Reverned  Father 
Germanus,  C.P.,  the  Biographer  of  her  life : 

"Having  brought  this  'Life  of  Gemma'  to  an  end,  I  im- 
plore of  Thee,  Divine  Master,  that  these  pages  may  make  known 
to  all  how  good  Thou  art,  and  how  sweet  it  is  to  serve  and 
love  Thee  only,  as  did  Thy  faithful  Servant,  Gemma  Galgani. ' ' 

Reverned  Father  Germanus,  be  it  remembered,  knew 
Gemma  personally,  and  having  put  her  virtues  to  severe  tests 
of  humiliation  and  obedience,  felt  convinced  that  the  extra- 
ordinary workings  in  her  soul  were  directly  from  God. 

At  the  end  of  his  Biography,  he  has  added  three  carefully- 
prepared  dissertations  in  which  he  explains  that  the  wonderful 
happenings  in  Gemma's  life  were  due  neither  to  hysteria, 
hypnotism,  nor  spiritism.  There  is  little  room  then,  for  sus- 
picions as  to  the  spiritual  communications  which  she  received. 
Against  the  words  of  one  who  knew  her  soul  so  well,  whose 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning  is  acknowledged  by  many 
holy  prelates  living  at  the  present  time,  and  against  the  stern 
tests  of  theology  to  which  he  subjected  her  visions,  who  among 
the  faithful  could  advance  incredulity?  We  might  also  quote 
the  well-known  Benedictine  Fathers,  the  Reverend  A.  M. 
O 'Sullivan,  English  Translator  of  her  "Life,"  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  Abbot  Aidan  Gasquet,  who  has  prefaced  the 
biography  with  a  beautiful  introduction.  With  them  we  offer 
praise  to  the  Most  High  and  say,  "God  is  wonderful  in  His 
Saints!" 

Sweet  Virgin,  lover  of  the  Crucified, 

Rich  gem,  that  Jesus'  Precious  Blood  did  tint. 
Our  Saviour  deigned,  thy  hands  and  feet  and  side. 
Compassionate  Spouse,  with  Love's  wounds  to  imprint. 

S.  M.  G. 
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DESPISED  AND  REJECTED  OF  MEN. 

Jesus,  Thou  lovely  One,  all  bruised  and  torn, 

0  who  shall  heal  Thy  broken-heartedness  ? 

Thy  people,  bought  through  torments  numberless, 
Have  fled,  despised  Thee,  left  Thee  all  forlorn: 
The  little  ones  are  taught  Thy  name  to  scorn. 

Whom  Thou  didst  call  to  Thee  with  sweet  caress. 

The  world  Thou  didst  create  and  dost  possess. 
Is  Thine  no  longer;  and  the  crown  of  thorn 
In  mockery  again  is  on  Thy  brow. 
What  wilt  Thou  do  for  us,  0  Pitier,  now? 

Rise  up  and  bid  the  heaven  rain  down  fire? 

Ah,  re-attune  the  Sacramental  lyre! 
With  mighty  drawings  give  miraculous  skill 
To  the  Ambassadors  of  Thy  sweet  Will ! 

M.  S.  PINE. 
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The  Decline  of  the  Spirit  of  Lent 

SHE  years  come  and  go,  each  with  its  seasons,  and  each 
brings  one  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  **Holy."  Is 
it  mere  custom  that  makes  us  speak  of  the  "Holy" 
Season  of  Lent?  It  may  indeed  be  so,  since,  in  this  age  of 
thought,  we,  as  Catholics,  are  so  "unthinking."  Yet,  the  very 
understanding  of  "Holy,"  as  applied  to  Lent  would  bring  us 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Season.  For  every 
child  of  the  Catholic  Church  knows  what  his  obligations  are, 
and  if  he  realizes  that  this  is  a  time  dedicated  to  the  highest, 
noblest  end,  God  Himself,  he  must  surely  say  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Church  are  the  minimum  of  that  service,  which 
will  make  his  Lent  "Holy."  But,  what  do  we  see,  what  do  we 
hear,  around  us !  The  children  of  this  kind  Mother  find  her 
laws  too  severe.  How  well  we  know  that  there  are  many  who 
do  not  deny  themselves  the  simple  amusements  which  are  for- 
bidden them  during  only  forty  days,  out  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  How  many  there  are  who  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
the  law  of  fasting  binds  them;  and  too  how  very  many  keep 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  are  far,  far  from  the  spirit  of  it. 

Observant  Catholics  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  number  of 
those  who  really  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  Lent  is  growing 
smaller.  What  does  this  mean?  That  the  sense  of  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  so  widespread  as  in  the  past ;  in  those  days 
of  fighting,  the  soldiers  of  Christ  are  fewer, — men  will  not 
"suffer  what  He  suffered,  choose  what  He  chose,"  even  when  a 
positive  command  obliges  them  to  do  so.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  each  year,  as  the  season  of  trial  and  sacrifice  comes 
round,  the  realization  of  this  fact  is  a  heavy  weight  on  the 
hearts  of  loyal  children  of  the  Churcli?  It  is  true,  we  repeat, 
many  observe  the  form  of  law,  almost  rigidly,  yet  the  convic- 
tion that  Christ  finds  few  "cheerful  givers,"  forces  us  to  say, 
' '  The  Spirit  of  Lent  is  declining. ' '  There  is  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  souls  inside  the  fold  of  the  Church  who  spend  Lent 
no  differently  than  the  rest  of  the  year,  souls  for  whom  Lent 
is  not  holy. 
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However,  the  fact  remains  that  all  without  exception,  are 
called  to  make  the  days  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  Holy 
Saturday,  a  time  of  prayer,  meditation  and  penance.  They 
are  days  during  which  to  join  in  Spirit  Avith  Jesus  in  His 
unbroken  fast.  The  failure,  thus  to  join  in  Spirit  with  Him,  is 
just  failure  to  make  Lent  what  the  Church  intends  it  to  be 
by  imposing  on  us  certain  obligations.  Earnest  thought  cannot 
but  reveal,  that  the  primary  cause  of  this  failure,  and  thus  of 
the  decline  of  the  Spirit  of  Lent,  is  the  decline  of  the  Spirit  of 
Faith.  This  latter  decline  is,  as  we  know,  due  to  the  inroads 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  world  has  made  on  Religion.  The  Spirit 
of  the  world  has  changed  or  destroyed  man's  viewpoint  of  his 
relation  to  God.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Material  interests 
have  called  forth  earnest,  persevering  effort,  nay  more,  have 
seemed  to  demand  a  concentration  of  effort.  Men  become  rich, 
learned,  honoured.  Their  lives  are  full, — "Materialism"' 
occupies  the  arena  and  ' '  Spirituality ' '  is  crowded  into  the  Spec- 
tator's  Gallery.  Then,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
admonition,  contained  in  the  Gospel  for  Ash  Wednesday,  will 
obtain  a  hearing  for  itself — ' '  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal."  Yet,  are  we  surprised  when  men 
act  as  though  such  words  had  never  been  spoken?  Yes,  for  in 
doing  so,  they  deny,  as  it  were,  their  own  nature.  Man  was 
not  made  for  the  treasures  of  earth,  because  he  was  made  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  nothing  but  God  can  satisfy 
him.  How  deplorable  then,  that  becoming  engrossed  in  those 
things  given  him  only  as  means  to  attain  his  End,  he  should 
drift  far  from  the  End  itself.  We  may  wonder  at  times  that 
experience,  if  not  his  own  that  of  others,  does  not  teach  him 
his  folly.  He  has  seen  life  after  life  spent  in  the  pvirsuit  of 
goods  of  the  body,  or  goods  of  the  intellect,  without  the  end 
being  attained  or  if  attained,  enjoyed  at  most  for  a  few  brief 

years — for  beyond  the  grave  .     Even  Materialists  reason 

thus,  for  they  cannot  make  a  material  good  a  lasting  one.  The 
wisdom  of  the  world  ultimately  reduces  all  its  votaries  to  the 
level  of  Materialists,  because  it  destroys  in  them  the  spirit  of 
faith — and  0  with  what  a  telling  effect  on  their  Catholic  lives ! 
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Without  a  spirit  of  faith,  which  realizes  at  all  times,  that 
''When  as  yet  we  were  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  men 
cannot  begin  on  each  Ash  Wednesday,  a  life  of  closer  union 
with  God.  They  cannot  regard  this  Holy  Season,  as  a  time 
for  learning  the  lessons  of  the  Cross.  They  will  not  try  to  learn 
its  lessons  unless  Faith  shows  them  the  necessity  of  modelling 
their  lives  after  that  of  a  God-made  man.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  spirit  of  penance  cannot  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  unbelief  as  has  for  so  many  years  been  circulating  round 
us?  We  feel  rather  than  see  that  penance  has  not  a  strong 
hold  on  men's  hearts,  for  it  is  rare  among  us  to  hear  of  Lent, 
given  over  to  one  long,  whole-hearted,  earnest  endeavour  to 
atone  for  sin.  Now-a-days  the  general  rule  is,  that  men  give 
grudgingly  or  with  what  seems  to  be  an  air  of  condescension, 
even  the  little  the  Church  asks.  This  is  truly  not  the  attitude 
of  one  who  knows  God  and  hence  knows  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree,  what  it  is  to  have  offended  Him.  Without  that  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  comes  with  the  light  of  Faith,  men  will 
not  realize  the  necessity  of  making  Reparation  to  His  offended 
Majesty.  If  God  choose  to  give  this  light  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  how  differently  it  would  be  spent!  But  God  does  not 
act  so ;  the  Spirit  of  Lent  is  not  created  just  for  the  season,  it 
must  pervade  the  life  of  a  sinner.  "Our  sins  must  be  always 
before  us. ' '  Our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  does  what  she  can 
to  awaken  in  our  hearts  the  dying  embers  of  Contrition.  She 
even  reminds  us  of  the  reward  of  our  Father  Who  seeth  in 
secret.  But  men  are  too  busy,  laying  up  treasures  "for  the 
rust  and  moth  to  consume,"  to  think  of  lasting  treasures,  too 
blinded  by  the  glamour  of  sensible  things  to  see  the  glorious 
vista  which  faith  reveals. 

How  sad  it  is  to  know  that  time  and  grace  are  being  trifled 
with!  Yet,  one  thing  only  is  necessary  to  prevent  these 
precious  Gifts  of  God  from  being  squandered, — a  simple  child- 
like faith. 

"Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  ray  unbelief." 

S.  ST.  C. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  CALVARY. 

Lovely  Infant  Thou  art  sleeping 

But  the  tear  drops  in  Thine  eyes 
Tell  me  that  Thy  Heart  is  lonely 

For  Thy  home  in  Paradise. 
Yes  Thy  cradle  is  a  manger 

And  the  stable's  cold  and  bare 
But  Thy  maiden  Mother  Mary 

Keeps  a  loving  vigil  there. 
Lovely  Infant  as  Thou  sleepest 

From  thy  lips  a  plaintive  sigh 
Dost  Thou  see  in  distant  vision 

Crimsoned  Cross  against  the  sky? 
Lovely  Infant  cease  from  weeping 

On  that  mountain  bleak  and  bare 
There  is  one  to  share  Thy  sorrow 

Still  Thy  Mother  will  be  there. 

S.  M.  L  J. 


'~~^^^^ 


THE  FIRST  VALENTINE. 

The  Priest  comes  robed  in  ruby  red, 
To-day  the  martyrs'  Mass  is  said, 
And  in  the  collect  of  the  Church  is  read 

The  name  of  Valentine. 
One  of  the  noble  Roman  line 
Who  prayed:  "0  Christ!  for  love  of  Thine 
I  gladly  give  this  heart  of  mine." 

It  was  the  Saviour's  Valentine. 

S.  M.  I.  J. 
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The  Late  Sister  Austin 

By  the  death  of  Sister  Austin,  of  St.  Joseph's  Community, 
Toronto,  ediictional  circles  in  Canada  have  lost  one  of  the 
finest  scholars.  Her  course  at  Toronto  University  was  one  of 
great  brilliance,  but  brilliant  though  it  was  with  first-class 
university  distinction,  it  gave  little  of  the  promise  which 
after  years  revealed — the  real  scholar,  the  magnificent  teacher, 
Sister  Austin  brought  to  her  work  with  university  students  a 
real  enthusiasm,  a  real  insight  into  the  student  mind,  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  students'  point  of  view,  and  she  had  that 
rare  faculty  of  inspiring  her  students  with  zeal.  In  addition, 
she  was  no  mere  preparer  for  examinations — she  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  educationalist — 
rare  judgment,  continual  study  of  student  psychology,  and  a 
remarkable  variety  of  method  in  dealing  with  character.  Her 
work  in  Modern  Literature  can  only  be  described  as  wonder- 
ful. A  student  of  wide  reading  and  of  keen,  critical  insight, 
she  brought  with  her  to  the  lecture-room  and  to  her  dealings 
with  individual  students,  qualities  of  exceptional  value  at  a 
moment  when  the  teaching  of  literature  has  largely  degener- 
ated into  a  mere  mechanical  exercise.  Possessing  in  her  own 
personality  something  of  the  nescio  quid  which  the  study  of 
literature  in  the  real  sense  gives,  she  endeavoured  always  to 
impart  it  to  her  students  ,and  her  labours  in  this  connection 
will  remain  as  some  of  her  most  valuable  gifts  to  university 
education  in  Toronto. 

It  will  remain  for  others  to  tell  of  her  worth  as  a  re- 
ligious ;  for  me  there  lies  the  duty — pregnant  with  sorrow,  but 
transfigured  by  knowledge  of  academic  work  well  done — to 
write  for  her  worth  to  education  and  of  the  loss  which  it  has 
sustained.  For  me,  she  was  a  colleague  in  the  Department  of 
English  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  whom  I  valued  more  and 
more  as  the  University  sessions  went  by.  For  her  scholarship 
and  her  methods  I  had  an  admiration  which  time  only  served 
to  increase.    She  united  in  her  character  a  width  of  reading 
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and  a  peculiar  grace  of  manner  which  made  her  the  ideal 
lecturer.  I  could  leave  to  her  with  the  utmost  confidence 
all  the  details  of  her  special  work  for  which  I  was  responsible. 
In  the  purely  academic  aspect  of  our  loss  doubtless  others 
can  replace  her,  but  my  loss  in  this  connection  is  not  the 
deepest  part  of  our  sorrow.  I  had  learned  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  her  judgment  in  dealing  with  various  academic  prob- 
lems, to  which  she  brought  a  maturity  of  wisdom  seldom 
found  in  more  experienced  and  less  cloistered  lives.  This 
was  her  great  worth  to  me  in  my  work,  and,  as  I  recall  our 
friendship,  I  can  look  back  and  say  that  never  once  did  Sister 
Austin's  judgment  or  advice  fail  me  in  action.  I  have  lose, 
then,  a  colleague  whose  place  will  be  hard  to  fill;  but  one 
consolation  remains,  that  I  can  thus  write  of  her.  She  worked 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  esprit-de-corps  and  loyalty.  She 
gave  to  her  work  a  whole-hearted  self-surrender,  and  she 
never  spared  herself  where  the  good  of  university  education 
was  concerned.  The  women  of  St.  Michael's  College  whom 
she  taught  have  lost  more  than  a  teacher;  they  have  lost  in 
this  world  a  friend.  The  University  has  lost  not  only  one  of 
its  most  brilliant  graduates,  but  a  teacher  of  the  highest  order, 
and  for  myself  I  have  lost  not  a  mere  colleague,  but  a  guide 
and  counsellor  who  never  once  misdirected  me.  The  written 
word  is  cold  and  inadequate  when  I  know  that  I  shall  no 
longer  have  her  assistance,  but  I  feel  that  from  that  world  of 
Completer  Knowledge  which  is  hers  to-day,  there  will  come 
to  us  some  time,  toiling  at  our  meagre  grasp  of  learning, 
something  of  the  divine  purpose  in  education.  May  she  rest  in 
peace ! 

W.  P.  M.  KENNEDY,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Literature, 
St.  Michael's,  Toronto  University. 
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MY  SHARE. 

I  pleaded  long  and  eagerly  to  share  His  pain. 
He  smiled  on  me,  I  thought  with  love,  grew  grave  again. 
"The  pain,  dear  little  one,  thon  eouldst  not  bear 
But  love,  this  Passiontide,  shall  be  thy  share. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  when  love  hath  proved  thee  true, 
I'll  strengthen  thee  to  suffer  with  Me  too." 

S.  M.  ST.  J. 


HOLY  THURSDAY. 

A  Happy  Birfhday  in  the  Host, 
Sweet  Jesus,  God  Emmanuel. 
This  gift  I  thought  would  please  Thee  most 
''My  wretched  self" — I  love  so  well. 
All,  dearest  Lord,  I  give  to  Thee, 
Who  this  day  gav'st  Thyself  to  me. 
Ah !  who  but  God  could  ever  plan 
Such  wondrous  Food  for  weary  man? 
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A  Father's  Atonement 

AT  the  time  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  which  was  held  in 
Montreal  some  few  years  ago,  a  large  crowd  had  gath- 
ered in  front  of  St.  James'  Cathedral,  to  witness  the 
procession  of  thirty  thousand  children  who  were  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  offer  their  simple 
welcome. 

In  the  first  row  of  spectators  that  thronged  the  square  in 
front  of  the  church,  stood  a  tall  elderly  gentleman  of  grave 
and  dignified  appearance,  and  beside  him  a  little  girl,  perhaps 
five  years  old,  whose  eyes  and  features  bor  a  strong  resemb- 
lance to  his  own.  Some  of  her  playmates  were  to  walk  that 
day  with  their  classes  in  the  grand  procession,  and  she  had 
come,  accompanied  by  her  grandfather,  to  see  them  greet  the 
Cardinal  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  Universal,  who  had 
come  to  the  first  Eucharistic  Congress  of  America. 

There  was  something  about  the  old  man's  devotion  to  the 
child,  that  would  arrest  the  attention  of  even  an  ordinary 
observer,  and  as  we  withdrew  from  this  happy  scene,  one 
among  our  party  related  the  sad  history  of  the  striking  old 
gentleman  and  his  little  charge.    It  was  as  follows : — 

He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  had  married  late  in  life,  and  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  career  as  a  banker,  when  Isola,  his  only 
child  whom  he  had  placed  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  returned  to 
Montreal  after  the  completion  of  her  studfes.  She  had  en- 
gaged all  his  affection  since  her  mother's  death,  which  bereave- 
ment came  when  Isola  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 

Before  she  went  away  to  school,  she  had  always  played 
Avith  Emeritus  Eliot  who  lived  beside  her  and  who  was  also 
an  only  child.  The  two  were  inseparable  companions  when  not 
under  the  guidance  of  tutor  or  governess,  but  these  happy 
childhood  days  came  to  an  end  when  Isola  went  to  France,  and 
her  friend  Emeritus  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  McGill. 

On  her  return  from  the  convent,  life  seemed  to  begin  just 
where  she  had  left  oft'.   Prior  to  his  departure  for  Switzerland 
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where  lie  was  to  specialize  in  surgery  in  the  schools  of  Geneva, 
her  old  friend  Emeritus  was  assisting  an  elderly  doctor  in 
Montreal.  So  it  happened  they  were  much  together  that  sum- 
mer and  were  filled  with  hopes  of  their  future  triumphs,  now 
that  their  minds  were  so  keenly  sharpened  and  well  equipped 
to  enter  upon  the  great  world  that  lay  before  them. 

Separation  often  brings  the  mind  to  place  a  proper  value 
upon  the  blessings  that  otherAvise  are  not  properly  estimated, 
and  certain  it  was  that  Isola  and  her  companion  did  not  real- 
ize what  they  were  to  each  other  until  a  second  separation 
came. 

A  month  had  now  gone  by  for  Emeritus  in  Geneva.  He 
was  much  appreciated  and  beloved  by  the  doctor  with  whom 
he  studied,  and  at  first  the  ncAvness  of  environment  withheld 
the  overshadowing  gloom  and  loneliness  that  later  seized  his 
soul,  with  all  the  vigor  of  its  tightening  grip.  Of  letters,  many 
Were  exchanged  between  them,  but  even  letters  began  to  lose 
their  original  flavour.  For  what  amount  of  correspondence 
can  make  due  recompense  for  the  charm  of  human  presence 
and  the  sympathetic  expression  that  enlivens  conversation  and 
gives  to  it  a  particular  charm  ? 

Autumn  came,  and  October's  myriad  dyes  of  field  and  sky 
were  folloAved  by  November's  greyish  hues  and  drizzly  damps. 
So  too,  Isola 's  loneliness  was  grooving,  day  by  day.  Everything 
for  her  seemed  vibrant  with  a  hollow  ring  and  although  in  the 
midst  of  all  activity,  tliere  Avas  the  overpoAvering  desire  to 
dwell  alone  Avithin  herself  in  the  Avinding  recesses  of  the  inner 
Avorld  of  thought,  nevertheless,  she  affected  a  certain  gaiety 
for  the  sake  of  those  around  her. 

After  nine  slow-moving  months  Isola  learned  that  Emeri- 
tus was  about  to  return  to  Montreal  to  follow  the  career  of  a 
specialist.  This  auspicious  news  brought  new  life  to  her  and 
it  seemed  as  if  her  quiet  endurance  of  the  terrible  conflict  that 
had  so  sorely  tried  her  spirits,  was  to  meet  with  the  happiest 
of  reAvards  in  an  early  reunion  with  him. 

Yes!  in  a  short  time  Emeritus  Avould  be  home  again,  and 
the  mutual  Graying  for  genuine  sympathy  and  intellectual 
companionship  Avould  fill  the  gap  that  absence  had  made.   The 
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exact  date  of  his  arrival  she  did  not  know,  but  he  was  to  re- 
turn as  early  as  possible  in  May. 

One  glorious  afternoon  in  this  merry  month  of  warbling 
birds  and  budding  trees,  Isola  was  seated  on  the  lawn  adjoining 
the  spacious  side  verandah  upon  which  a  broad  old-fashioned 
French  window  led  out  from  her  father's  beautiful  library — 
adorned  with  paintings  of  rare  merit  which  he  had  collected 
in  his  foreign  travels. 

In  this  library  with  its  delightful  books  arranged  in  low 
set  carved  wood  cases,  surmounted  by  statues  of  famous  men, 
the  lonely  dark-eyed  Isola  had  gone,  and  picking  up  a  volume 
of  -Longfellow  which  she  had  of  late  been  reading,  turned 
toward  the  rustic  seats  erected  under  a  group  of  aged  trees 
that  lifted  their  broad  graceful  branches  all  laden  with 
scented  blossoms,  towards  the  heavens. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wondrous  beauty,  Isola  continued  to 
its  close  the  story  of  the  fair  Evangeline.  Then  closing  her 
book  upon  the  sadly  gratifying  scene  of  Evangeline's  meeting 
with  her  Acadian  lover,  she  mused  upon  her  own  loneliness 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  sad  strain  that  seemed  to  under- 
lie the  anxiously  expected  missives  that  passed  between 
Emeritus  and  herself.  "  Oh !  what  was  life, ' '  she  thought,  ' '  if 
robbed  of  the  boon  of  friendship.  Through  it  the  mind  can 
rise  like  a  bird  from  the  stagnant  depths  of  life's  monotony, 
and  view  from  afar  the  aims  and  obects  of  our  human  exist- 
ence. What,"  she  suddenly  said  to  herself,  "If  I  have  over- 
estimated the  minor  strains  that  pervaded  these  letters  from 
Emeritus?  Perhaps,  after  all,  time  may  have  ejffected  a 
change." 

Just  at  this  moment,  her  shaggy-haired  terrier  Tim,  who 
stood  directly  in  front  of  her  gazing  into  her  face  with  that 
wistful  curious  air  that  dogs  often  assume,  leaped  forward 
and  gave  a  bark  that  heralded  certain  encroachment  on  their 
peaceful  seclusion.  Then  two  hands,  despite  the  protestations 
of  shaggy  Tim,  blindfolded  her  great  dark  eyes  and  an  old 
familiar  voice  whose  sound  she  longed  to  hear  cried  out,  "A 
penny  if  you  don't  guess  wrong."  It  was  Emeritus  liome 
again,  and  sitting  down  beside  her  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he 
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said,  "Isola,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  back  again!"  Suddenly  he 
noticed  a  tear  fall  silently  down  her  pale  face,  and  at  once  he 
thought  it  might  be  the  fore-runner  of  news  which  until  this 
meeting,  he  did  not  fully  realize  would  bring  such  sorrow  into 
his  life.  But  all  doubts  fled,  when  she  said,  "Emeritus,  I  have 
missed  you  so,  that  your  presence  alone,  reveals  to  me  how 
much,"  and  to  this  he  replied,  "Isola,  I  believe  we  were  made 
to  tread  life's  path  together." 

The  summer  wore  on,  and  they  were  happy  as  the  children 
of  bye-gone  days.  Isola  questioned  him  deeply  upon  matters 
of  his  Catholic  faith.  She  had  never  heard  her  father  utter  a 
word  of  religion,  for  he  seemed  to  be  always  greatly  engrossed 
with  his  worldly  pursuits,  nor  had  the  aged  aunt  who  of  late 
had  taken  up  her  residence  with  them  given  this  all  important 
matter  of  life  any  consideration  or  attention.  There  is  indeed 
as  much  pathos  as  humour  in  the  saying  of  the  poor  little  girl 
waif  in  ''Fanny's  First  Play,"  concerning  religion,  when,  she 
says,  ''Oh!  you're  a  Catholic — Well  a  person's  religion  is  the 
last  thing  you  find  out  about  them  nowadays."  Alas!  how 
soon  was  Isola  to  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

With  no  religion  was  she  at  all  familiar  except  the 
Catholic.  At  the  convent  in  Paris  she  had  voluntarily  followed 
all  the  devotions  of  that  religion,  and  had  early  grown  to  re- 
vere its  ceremonies :  The  Mass,  she  followed  not  with  the  eyes 
of  one  who  believed,  but  as  a  sympathetic  lover  of  humanity, 
aided  by  the  long  revered  history  of  Catholic  practises,  and  the 
ceremonies  attached  to  the  sacrifice,  when  the  low  melodious 
bells  solemnly  announced  the  hour  of  Elevation,  she  too  bowed 
her  head,  and  said,  "Oh!  Lord  of  Heaven,  God  of  Hosts,  it  is 
not  given  me  to  believe  as  all  around  me,  I  thank  Thee,  and 
joining  in  the  reverence  that  all  here  pay  in  sweet  abandon- 
ment to  Thee,  I  pray  Thee  give  me  purity  and  strength  to  live 
the  better  life  and  win  Thee  in  the  end. ' '  So  too,  at  the  Bene- 
diction hour  when  the  altar  was  aglow  with  lighted  tapers 
and  adorned  with  flowers  that  offered  the  incense  of  their 
frail  beauty  to  religion's  cause,  she  would  say  to  herself, 
"How  beautiful  it  is  for  them  who  worship  believingly  to 
think  that  those  little   quivering  lights  like  twinkling  stars 
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image  forth  the  light  of  faith  that  must  burn  all  radiant  unto 
the  end,  as  that  which  flickered  out  its  patient  day  in  the 
Catacombs  even  unto  martyrdom. 

Six  weeks  after  Emeritus'  return,  Isola  visited  a  Cure 
whom  she  had  known  as  a  child,  and  after  numerous  instruc- 
tions decided  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  her  father  would  object,  since  he  had  given  her 
such  absolute  freedom  all  her  life. 

One  day,  coming  into  the  library,  she  disclosed  to  her 
father  her  love  for  Emeritus  and  her  intention  to  adopt  the 
Catliolic  leligion.  Thereupon  his  color  deepened,  and  a  dread- 
ful look  that  changed  him  into  another  being  crept  over  his 
face.  Isola  was  startled,  and  only  uttered  the  word  "Father" 
— but  instantly  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  in  hard  ringing,  un- 
feeling tones  she  heard  him  say,  "Isola,  leave  me!" 

Frightened  and  full  of  sorrow,  she  hurried  away  to  her 
room,  where  entirely  overcome  by  the  shock  of  her  fatlier'*; 
anger  she  threw  herself  down  and  burst  into  sobs  and  tears 
till  at  last,  wearied  and  exhausted  she  fell  asleep. 

Some  hours  after,  her  father  sent  for  her,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  resolution,  he  be- 
came enraged,  and  nursed  his  anger  in  stubborn  silence. 
Unfortunately,  he  could  take  only  one  view  of  the  matter  and 
thought  of  it  only  as  a  great  piece  of  deception,  intrigue  and 
disgrace,  brought  about  by  one  in  whom  he  had  every  confi- 
dence, and  whom  he  loved  more  than  life  itself. 

Emeritus,  fearing  the  strain  would  prove  too  much  for 
her,  suggested  that  they  should  marry  sooner  than  they  had 
intended,  and  go  to  Switzerland  where  he  was  offered  every 
opportunity  of  success  with  the  doctor  who  had  befriended 
him  during  his  stay  in  Geneva,  and  who  at  present  was  seeking 
his  services  as  assistant  in  a  private  hospital  which  he  had 
established  in  the  city  of  Thun. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  was  near  at  hand,  and  still  her 
father  had  made  no  approach  whatever,  to  friendliness.  Still, 
out  of  the  depth  ofrher  love  she  determined  that  before  her 
marriage  she  would  break  upon  his  unnatural  silence.  The 
day  of  her  nuptials  dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  filled 
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her  with  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  She  went  into  the  library, 
and  finding  her  father  gazing  out  sorrowfully  upon  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers,  she  said,  ''Father,  only 
another  hour  is  left  before  my  marriage,  and  nothing  but  my 
love  has  brought  me,  despite  all  that  has  passed,  to  say  the 
blessing  I  crave  of  you." 

Full  of  anger  he  arose,  and  in  his  pent  up  rage  he  uttered 
a  terrible  imprecation  as  the  grief-strirken  girl  went  out  from 
his  presence  never  to  return.  At  first  she  was  blinded  with 
sorrow,  but  soon  she  grew  to  understand  that  in  his  terrible 
grief  he  had  taken  an  unalterable  position  directed  by  wounded 
pride.  Knowing  the  strength  of  his  determination  she  decided 
to  go  to  Switzerland,  as  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
living  in  the  same  city  without  seeing  him  and  receiving  a 
father's  attention. 

Shortly  after  their  uarriage,  which  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
the  young  couple  set  out  for  Switzerland.  The  new  life  and 
happiness  that  now  lay  before  Isola  was  such,  that  she  resolved 
to  be  cheerful  and  dispel  as  far  as  possible,  the  awful  memory 
of  that  dread  and  final  scene  with  her  father.  But  she  still 
loved  him  as  tenderly  as  before,  and  when  her  little  daughter 
was  several  weeks'  old  she  determined  to  make  another  at- 
temjit  to  reconcile  her  beloved  parent.  Perhaps,  she  thought, 
time  has  remedies  which  man  with  all  his  ingenuity  has  not. 
So  one  day,  a  gold  locket,  containing  pictures  of  herself  and 
her  little  child  was  despatched  to  her  father  who  was  still  in 
Montreal.  This  surely,  she  thought,  will  bring  a  reply.  Alas ! 
no  answer  came  for  the  precious  gift  was  lost  in  the  mails  on 
the  long,  important  journey.  Not  long  after,  Isola  sickened 
with  fever,  and  was  unable  to  withstand  the  ravages  that  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  made  on  her  frail  system. 

The  doctor,  with  whom  Emeritus  was  associated,  had  no 
family,  and  he  and  his  wife  who  loved  this  fond  couple  as 
their  own  children,  insisted  that  the  young  doctor  and  the 
motherless  child  should  come  and  live  with  them  in  their 
spacious  Villa.  Three  years  of  absorbing  labor  went  by,  until 
one  day  Emeritus,  in  operating,  contracted  blood-poisoning  of 
such  a  vital  nature  that  all  medical  assistance  was  of  no  avail. 
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Before  his  deatli  he  requested  his  friend,  the  old  doctor, 
and  his  wife  to  take  his  little  girl  to  Montreal  to  her  grand- 
father. Both  his  parents  had  died  in  Italy  when  Emeritus  was 
a  student  at  MeGill,  and  this  was  her  only  living  relative. 
Everything  Emeritus  owned  he  bequeathed  to  Isola,  with  the 
exception  of  a  highly  prized  diamond  necklet,  a  ruby  pendant, 
and  ring.  These  \^ere  from  his  mother's  collection  of  jewels, 
and  as  a  remembrance  of  her  kindness  to  him  and  his  loved 
ones,  he  left  them  to  the  wife  of  the  doctor  with  whom  she 
lived.  Though  Isola  was  well-provided  for,  and  in  care  of 
faithful  friends,  still  he  wanted  her  if  possible  to  grow  up  in 
the  love  and  kindness  of  her  only  surviving  relative.  He  was 
a  little  afraid  that  the  child's  religion  might  be  interfered 
with,  but  he  had  heard  her  grandfather  say  once,  that  every 
child  should  tread  its  father's  path,  and  this  filled  him  with 
the  hopes  that  he  would  allow  Isola  to  follow  her  parents' 
religion,  and  would  bear  her  especial  affection.  Both  the 
elderly  doctor  and  his  wife  promised  that  in  the  following 
May  they  would  take  the  little  one  to  Canada,  and  if  her  grand- 
father would  not  receive  her,  they  would  gladly  assume  all 
responsibility  in  her  behalf. 

When  they  arrived  in  Canada  the  season  of  spring  had 
well  advanced.  It  was  such  a  day  as  the  one  on  which  Emeri- 
tus had  returned  from  Switzerland,  and  first  realized  the  depth 
of  his  love  for  Isola.  The  afternoon  had  half  gone  by,  when 
the  distinguished  couple  alighted  from  the  carriage  in  front 
of  Isola 's  grandfather's  home. 

Tim,  the  ever-faithful  dog,  had  been  aroused  from  his 
afternoon  nap  and  was  already  on  the  front  piazza.  Isola,  on 
being  lifted  out  of  the  carriage,  like  a  care-free  bird  pattered 
swiftly  up  the  gravel  walk  to  the  entrance  of  the  imposing 
dwelling.  Mounting  a  few  steps  in  pursuance  of  the  friendly 
dog,  she  crossed  the  verandah  and  stood  at  the  open  door 
gazing  straight  into  the  face  of  her  unknown  grandfather, 
who  was  sitting  alone  looking  out  across  the  lawn  at  the 
gnarled  fruit-trees,  now  a  showering  mass  of  opalescent 
bloom.  Half  startled  by  the  child  who  interrupted  the  vision 
of  the  beautiful  scene  before  him,  he  merged  from  the  raelan- 
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choly  day-dream  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  asked  "What 
is  your  name,  child?"  In  softest,  gentlest  tones  she  replied, 
''lola,"  and  then  stood  with  her  hands  on  the  handle  of  her 
blue  parasol,  smiling  inquisitively  at  the  venerable-looking 
gentleman. 

In  an  instant  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  while  great  tears  came  to  his  eyes"  as  he  said,  "How 
like  another  Isola, ' '  and  in  this  fond  embrace  he  thought  of  the 
years  gone  by,  when  his  own  child  would  throw  her  tiny  arms 
about  his  neck  in  just  such  a  fashion,  and  shower  her  tender 
kisses  on  his  cheeks. 

In  the  midst  of  their  embrace,  a  knock  was  heard,  and 
soon  Isola 's  guardians,  the  gentle  lady,  and  her  husband  were 
ushered  in.  The  story  of  their  mission,  like  all  sad  tales, 
required  few  words  indeed,  and  the  aged  banker  realized  all 
too  soon,  that  his  own  Isola  was  no  more,  and  only  this  elfin 
image  of  herself  remained  to  cheer  his  loneliness. 

Time  had  done  what  naught  else  could.  The  banker's 
sister,  being  advanced  in  years,  succumbed  but  a  month  before 
with  pneumonia.  Her  almost  sudden  death  had  opened  another 
wound  in  his  soul.  Thoughts  of  Isola  constantly  gnawed  -at  his 
peace  of  mind;  new  lights  and  shades  beshrouded  her  image 
and  he  was  wont  to  hear  pleading  whispers  in  her  behalf. 
Had  the  locket  reached  him,  'tis  probable  a  reconcilliation 
would  have  followed. 

In  such  a  mood  of  wakeful  dreaming  that  was  fast  inclin- 
ing to  morbid  grief,  the  little  child  had  come  with  summer's 
sunshine  and  the  full  voiced  song  of  birds,  and  for  him  a  better 
day  had  begun,  in  the  care  of  a  new  Isola. 

BEULAH  DEVLIN. 


Madonna. 
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HYMNS  OF  PRAISE. 

"Sing  unto  the  Lord  and  bless  His  Name,  tell  forth  His 
sp,lvation  from  day  to  day." 

Thus  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  the  Royal  Prophet 
spoke,  and  in  this  spirit  Holy  Mother  Church  throughout  the 
ages  has  urged  her  children  to  give  of  their  best  in  praise  of 
God. 

Ak !  what  a  boon,  what  a  solace  and  joy  to  the  spirit  is  the 
outpouring  of  the  heart  in  song.  What,  indeed,  should  hinder 
us  from  beginning  now,  in  time,  that  which  we  hope  shall  be 
our  unceasing  occupation  in  eternity — a  never-ending  paean  of 
praise  to  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

But,  alas!  how  many,  forgetting  the  service  due  their 
Creator,  use  their  talent  to  offend  rather  than  to  praise,  or 
who,  at  least,  fail  to  return  thanks  as  did  the  lepers  long  ago. 
Ah !  let  those  whose  happy  privilege  it  is  to  possess  this  gift. 
use  it  lovingly  in  His  service. 

Not  only  of  those  whom  God  has  endowed  with  beautiful 
voices  do  we  speak,  but  of  all.  Let  each  according  to  his  abil- 
ity render  his  meed  of  praise  to  Him  Who  accepts  it,  not  in  the 
measure  of  its  grandeur  and  sublimity,  but  because  of  the  love 
which  prompts  it. 

The  privilege  of  glorifying  God  in  song  is  extended  to  all 
by  the  device  of  Congregational  Singing  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  so  highly  recommended  by  the  Church.  And  what  is 
more  devotional,  or  inspiring  than  the  sound  of  many  voices 
echoing  through  the  lofty  arches  of  some  vast  cathedral  or 
within  lowly  walls  of  a  humble  house  of  God. 

In  this  spirit  of  love,  the  accompanying  lines  are  dedicated 
to  Mary,  Queen  of  Song,  the  "Perfect  Praise  of  His  glory"  as 
in  her  all  praise  is  perfected,  and  ascends,  beautified  and  mag- 
nified, to  the  Eternal  Throne. 
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THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE   BLESSED  VIRGIN 

(Fc.hniary  2nd)  Words  ar.d  Music  by 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Toronto,  Canada 
Andante  P  Poco  cresc. 


ev-er  sin-less  Moth-er, 

Moth-er  of   my    Sav-  ionr, 

oth-er  rea-son,  Moth-er, 


As  oth  -  er  mothers  to  the  Temple  came? 
As  oth-e.r  mothers  to  pre-seiit  thy  Son? 
Why  thou  didst  come  that   day  with  thy  dear  Son: 


Thouknewest  well 
Thou  knewest  well 
The     Ho-ly  One, 


thou  couldst  not   be  made  pur  -  er. 

His     life   iongsincewnsoff-ered, 

Him-self,   had  led  theethith-er, 


For  thy  dear  soul  was 
Ere  from  the  Fafh  -  er's 
That    Is  -  ra  -  el      might 


ev-er   free  from  stain. 

Bo  -  som  He   had  come. 

know  its  Lord  had  come. 


Thou  cam.  etst 
Thou  cam-e>>t 
Thou  earn -est 


that  thoumightest  teach  to  me, 
that  it  might beshcwn  to  me, 
that  Q od's  Faithful  One  might  see 


U.  S.  Copyright  1914  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION 

(March  2Sth) 


Maestoso 


Word8  and  Music  by 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  Canada 


Hail,  Ma-ry,  hail     to thee! 

Your  joy-ouB  hj-innssub   -    lime,- 


Our     hearts   all    grate  ful  are 
Praise       ye        on  harps   of  love, 


For    God's   aub-lime         de-cree: 
Whose  lioundseease  not        with  time, 


That       of     all   worn  .  en     fair, 
Your       Vir-gin  Moth  -  er     fair. 


U.  S.  Copyright  inii  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto 
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St.  Mary's  Chimes  is  always  one  of  our  most  welcome 
visitors,  and  the  last  number  to  reach  us  is  not  in  any  way  be- 
hind its  predecessors  with  regard  either  to  the  subject  matter 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  is  treated. 

"Genius,  a  Long  Patience"  gives  to  the  reader  a  motive 
for  patient,  plodding  labour  and  for  using  his  own  gifts  judi- 
ciously and  sensibly.  The  article  defines  a  genius  to  be  a 
person  possessed  of  "intellectual  power  and  creative  ability," 
one  who  has  the  courage  to  work  and  work  hard.  The  thought 
of  the  essay  may  be  summed  up  in  this  paragraph:  "The 
worker  is  free  who  has  his  heart  and  soul  in  his  work,  serving 
with  joy  his  own  higher  aims  rather  than  bending  unwillingly 
to  authority  stronger  than  his  own  personality.  Heroic  work- 
ers are  almost  to  be  envied.  One  is  lifted  above  the  ordinary 
by  absorption  in  great  undertakings,  which  educate,  liberate, 
and  enrich  even  while  they  exhaust.  When  work  like  this 
creates,  then  it  is  art,  and  its  master  is  the  genius,  for  in 
patience,  one  is  strong.  Though  we  cannot  all  be  great  here, 
we  can  be  masters  and  geniuses  of  a  higher  reward,  if  we  only 
enter  into  the  untiring  pursuit  and  long,  patient  race  which 
St.  Paul  recommends  to  us." 
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The  little  poems,  "The  Weavers,"  and  ''The  Road  to 
Happiness"  are  simple  and  pretty,  while  ''Dante's  Commenta- 
tors" and  "The  Writings  of  the  Venerable  Bede"  are  essays 
which  shoAV  thoughtful  study. 

In  Ariston  we  find  a  little  legend    entitled    "The    Three 

Queens,"  which  is  related  with     charming     simplicity.     The 

article  on  Lady  Gregory  ought  to  increase  the  number  of  those 

who  read  the  works  of  this  already  noted  writer  and  lover  of 

the  lore  of  the  Gael. 

«     *     «     * 

From  Lacey,  Washington,  comes  The  Martian,  containing 
several  well-told  short  stories,  and  a  good  essay  on  the  present 
war  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Nations."  This  magazine 
presents  also  a  fine  editorial,  demonstrating  the  present  day's 
need  for  men  of  uprightness  of  principle  and  integrity  of  con- 
duct, men,  who  each  in  his  own  sphere,  can  be  safely  admired 
and  followed  by  the  masses. 

St.  John's  University  Record  has  reached  us  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  another  example  of  the  excellent  nature  of  the 
journals  published  by  the  students  of  Catholic  colleges.  This, 
(the  January  number)  opens  with  an  essay  on  "Music."  It  is 
an  exposition  of  the  debt  that  man  owes  to  this  beautiful  art 
for  the  inspiration,  the  pleasure,  and  the  happiness  of  which  it 
is  the  source  to  him,  in  the  varied  positions  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  "The  Pope  and  the  War"  and  "Modern  English 
Literature"  shoAv  the  writers  to  be  clear  thinkers.  The  whole 
magazine  merits  commendation. 

*     #     #     * 

Judging  from  the  issues  of  the  Redwood  that  we  have 
already  seen,  we  expected  that  the  Christmas  Number  would 
be  both  readable  and  interesting  and  we  were  not  in  any  way 
disappointed.  Of  several  poems,  all  good,  we  liked  best  the 
one  called  "The  Lily  and  the  Rose,"  which  breathes  a  spirit 
of  childlike  piety  towards  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  The 
story  plots  are  well  developed,  and  the  heavier  articles  display 
thought  and  attention. 
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In  the  Collegian,  "Incarnatio  Sempiterna, "  is  a  well- 
written  sonnet.  A  careful  study  of  Cyrabeline  is  shown  in 
"The  Character  of  Posthumus, "  while  the  composition, 
"Catholic  School  Ideals,"  treats  of  a  question  which  is  every 
day  becoming  more  important.  The  fact  that  many  modern 
systems  of  education  have  proved  themselves  failures  is  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  thinking  men  to  the  workings  of  the  only 
system  that  seems  to  command  success,  the  system  that  "Looks 
to  religion  as  its  profoundest  and  most  quickening  influence, 
the  system  that  gives  the  impulse  from  which  all  civilization 
springs"  and  is  the  "chief  school  in  which  mankind  has 
learned  the  worth  and  sacredness  of  human  life."  The  article 
points  with  pride  to  the  noble  work  which  is  being  done  in  all 

parts  of  the  world  by  the  Catholic  teaching  orders. 

*     *     *     * 

From  across  the  Continent  comes  The  Pacific  Star,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  students  of  Llount  Angel 
College,  Oregon.  The  January  issue  offers  an  interesting 
sketch  on  the  "Arthurian  Legends"  which  gives  an  account 
of  many  ancient  chronicles  from  Avhich  the  modern  writers  on 
this  subject  drew  the  material  for  their  work. 

"The  Value  of  Catholic  Literature,"  points  to  the  evil 
effects  of  indiscriminate  reading  which  are  becoming  but  too 
apparent.  As  the  danger  seems  to  be  increasing,  there  is  all 
the  more  need  of  counteracting  the  evil  by  supplying  reading 
matter  which,  while  giving  pleasure,  will  direct  the  mind  and 
heart  to  higher,  holier  things. 

The  Star's  editorials  contain  some  very  good  rules  of 
conduct.  #     *     #     « 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  also  the  following  exchanges: 
"Alvernia,"  "Ave  Maria,"  St.  Angela's  "Echo,"  "Catholic 
Bulletin,"  "Campion,"  "Fordham  Monthly,"  "College 
Spokesman,"  "The  Laurel,"  "The  Lamp,"  "Lorettine," 
"Gonzaga, "  "Mount  Loretto  Messenger,"  "Mountaineer," 
"Niagara  Index,"  "Echoes  from  the  Mount,"  "The  Nazar- 
ene,"  "Nardin  Quarterly,"  "The  Memorare,"  "The  School- 
man," "St.  Vincent's  College  Journal,"  "St.  Mary's  Sen- 
tinel," "Loyola  University  Magazine,"  "The  Villa  World," 
"Magnificat,"  "Veritas,"  "Columbiad." 
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Pickett. 

What  greetings  shall  I  send  you 

As  I  think  of  you  to-day? 
For  the  wish  that  I  would  wish  you 

Goes  beyond  what  I  can  say; 
Yet  unspoken  thoughts  rise  heavenwards 

In  the  silence,  when  we  pray. 

I  will  breathe  my  intercessions 

Before  God's  Altar  Throne, 
And  the  best  wish  I  can  wish  you 

Shall  be  told  to  Him  alone, 
And  the  best  thought  I  can  send  you 

Is  from  Him,  and  not  my  own. 

— Selected. 
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Learning   to   Skate 

ALL  day,  at  intervals,  I  had  watched  with  a  spirit  of 
envious  emulation  the  graceful,  nimble  skaters  on  the 
pond.  I  had  admired  their  careless,  playful  gambols,  or 
their  brilliant  performances,  and  tried  to  imagine  what  satis- 
faction and  delight  these  flying,  dashing  merry-makers  must 
really  enjoy.  I  longed  to  be  out  with  them,  and  to  be  able  to 
sail  around  the  smooth  blue  surface  as  easily  and  gracefully 
as  they. 

But  never  having  learned  to  skate,  I  was  rather  dubious 
about  exposing  my  painful  awkwardness  by  ridiculous  antics, 
in  full  view  from  one  hundred  windows,  and  in  the  uncomfort- 
able glare  of  broad  daylight.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  until 
evening,  when  the  kindly  darkness  would  be  my  secure  pro- 
tection against  those  curious  and  critical  eyes  which  I  could 
fancy  gazing  from  every  window. 

That  night  after  supper,  when  the  girls  were  gathered  in 
the  hall  for  recreation  and  while  observant  eyes  were  turned 
elsewhere,  my  three  companions  and  I  slipped  out  singly 
through  the  half-opened  door  and  met  in  the  cloak-room  as 
had  been  pre-arranged.  Here  we  had  left  our  wraps  and 
skates.  Silently  and  quickly  we  put  them  on.  A  few  minutes 
of  nervous  fumbling  with  laces,  and  grunting  and  pulling  and 
we  are  ready.  One  more  helpful  grunt  and  we  rose  solemnly 
to  our  feet.  Then  wraps  were  donned  hastily  while  we  sup- 
ported each  other  or  leaned  against  the  wall.  These  prepara- 
tions ended,  there  was  some  whispered  warning,  from  a  friendly 
voice  it  seemed,  we  knew  not  whose  it  was.  Had  we  been 
missed?  How  should  we  make  our  escape?  Conscious  that 
venturing  forth  at  this  forbidden  hour,  without  permission 
was  a  serious  breach  of  rule  that  would  count  up  against  us 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  hesitated,  we  regarded  each  other 
in  silence  a  moment  as  if  to  measure  our  moral  courage,  then 
strengthened,  or  rather  emboldened  by  the  assurance  which 
comes  from  companionship,  we  stifled  all  fears  and  misgivings. 
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and  "taking  our  destiny  into  our  own  hands"  like  Julius,  that 
bold  Roman,  with  whose  dauntless  deeds  we  have  become  so 
troublously  familiar,  "The  die  was  east,"  we  crossed — not  The 
Rubicon,  but  the  polished  window-sill,  and  slid  one  by  one  into 
the  pile  of  soft  snow  below.  We  stumbled  across  the  quad- 
rangle over  some  yards  of  lumpy,  uneven  ground,  and  soon 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Its  smooth  and  glassy  surface 
gleamed  in  the  lamp-light  and  seemed  to  smile  a  welcome.  As 
I  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  skate,  in  order  to  allow  my 
companions  to  enjoy  a  free  spin  by  themselves  at  first,  and  to 
relieve  them  of  their  cumbersome  burden,  I  sought  meantime 
the  friendly  support  of  a  convenient  tree,  and  clung  to  its 
crusty  bark,  while  my  ankles  ceased  to  wobble  and  I  managed 
to  steady  myself  and  recover  equilibrium. 

Delighted  with  the  excellent  condition  of  the  ice,  and 
apparently  anxious  that  I  should  share  their  satisfaction  they 
invited  me  in  the  most  encouraging  tones  to  "come  on"  and 
they  would  bear  me  up,  and  take  me  around.  The  thing 
looked  simple  enough,  my  ambition  was  rekindled.  "What  if 
I  did  fall,  everyone  did  the  same  at  first." 

"See  this  is  how  you  begin,"  said  one.  "Take  my  arm, 
and  don't  be  afraid."  'Alright,"  I  said.  Then  trembling 
violently  and  clutching  my  companion's  arm  with  the  grasp 
of  a  drowning  man — ' '  Stop !  Stop !  Wait  a  minute.  How  slip- 
pery it  is!"  At  which  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  I  thought 
of  the  Pickwickians  and  how  Mr.  Winkle  had  made  the  same 
foolish  remark  and  Sam  Weller  had  answered,  "Not  an  un- 
common thing  upon  ice.  Sir." 

But  I  found  myself  in  good  hands  for  I  w^as  towed  success- 
fully out  on  the  pond,  though  I  fully  realized  that  it  was  a 
very  discouraging  and  disappointing  start  on  my  part.  My 
feet  got  giddy  and  lifted  from  the  ice  back  and  front,  then 
"like  a  pawing  horse  let  go,"  we  took  a  stroke — a  long  plunge 
that  should  have  sent  us  half-way  across  the  pond ;  but  'oops ! 
into  a  cute  little  bump  we  went,  and  forward  measuring  our 
length,  on  cheek  and  chest  we  skidded,  ana  when  the  impulse 
of  bodily  onward  motion  was  exiiausted,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  prostrate  position   of  unpleasant  rest,  which  had  little  in 
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common  with  that  which  we  fain  would  prolong  at  six  a.m.  I 
felt  sorry  for  myself,  but  still  more  grieved  that  the  others 
should  suffer  such  humiliation  on  my  account.  They  were  up 
again  and  offering  assistance  before  I  could  gather  my  limbs 
together.  Finally  I  scrambled  on  to  my  helpless  pedal  extrem- 
ities over  which  I  had  no  more  control  than  if  they  were  of 
oak  or  alabaster.  With  the  combined  efforts  of  my  two  assist- 
ants who  bravely  sustained  me,  I  reached  the  seat  encircling 
the  mound  of  snow  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  rink.  Flung  upon 
this  mound  I  spied  a  chair  and  an  old  broom,  which  had  doubt- 
less served  some  other  staggerig  beginner  who  had  advanced 
in  this  difficult  art  of  skating,  and  no  longer  needed  their  kind 
assistance.  As  I  moved  to  reach  these  weapons  of  defence,  I 
felt  again  a  frantic  desire  to  fling  my  feet  into  the  air,  and 
dash  the  back  of  my  head  on  the  ice.  After  exercising  my 
limbs  a  very  little  bit,  and  then  making  some  very  foolish  and 
involuntary  gyrations  with  hands  and  feet,  I  fell  into  the  snow 
of  the  mound,  from  which  I  had,  however,  the  good  sense  not 
to  depart.  I  reached  the  chair  and  broom  and  dragged  them 
towards  me  as  desirable  aids,  and  notwithstanding  the  offers 
of  my  friends,  and  their  regrets  (expressed  at  least)  at  my 
non-acceptance,  I  was  resolved  that  I  should  conquer  my  tim- 
idity and  become  independent  by  trusting  my  efforts  in  the 
use  of  these  mechanical  aids  sooner  than  by  leaning  so  much 
upon  my  more  considerate  and  sympathetic  friends. 

I  grasped  the  back  of  the  chair  firmly  with  both  hands  and 
started  off.  At  first  I  slid  cautiously  ahead  on  one  foot.  Then 
I  stood  still  a  few  minutes  to  muster  enough  courage  to  slide 
a  little  with  the  other  foot,  while  still  clutching  the  chair. 
Sometimes  we  would  come  to  a  bump  on  the  ice,  and  without 
any  warning  the  chair  would  then  fall  forward  flat  on  the  ice, 
and  I  would,  of  course,  vault  over  it,  and  find  myself  after  a 
few  seconds,  either  lying  across  the  chair  or  on  the  ice  a  few 
feet  distant.  On  such  occasions,  after  a  few  minutes  of  seri- 
ous anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  my  bones,  being  finally  re-assured, 
I  would  slowly  and  stiffly  rise  to  begin  my  exertions  anew  at 
the  point  where  I  left  off.  After  a  while  I  was  able  to  man- 
oeuvre without  the  aid  of  the  chair,  and  the  broom  took  its 
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place.  With  this  poor  implement  held  tightly  in  my  hand  I 
would  start  from  one  side  of  the  pond  and  upon  reaching  the 
end  of  my  passage  at  the  other  side,  I  would  grasp  spasmodic- 
ally at  the  bushes,  the  trees — anything  to  stop  me  in  my  mad 
career,  before  reaching  the  fence  where  I  would  brace  my- 
self for  a  return. 

Thus  the  moments  sped,  and  I  could  now  add — I  with 
them.  Becoming  more  proficient  in  handling  my  broom,  I 
grew  braver,  bolder  and  more  self-confident.  But  alack!  and 
alas !  pride  must  have  its  fall.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  my  races 
across  the  ice,  when  glowing  with  the  consciousness  of  assured 
success,  I  shot  into  some  hole  or  snag  or  perhaps  some  imag- 
ined obstacle,  but  however,  my  pleasant  progress  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop.  Before  I  could  regain  my  balance  the  broom 
went  flying  and  was  left  friendless,  alternately  struggling 
to  keep  myself  from  tipping  backwards  and  then 
from  falling  on  my  face.  But  this  backward  and  forward 
swaying  could  not  last  long  and  .was  merely  the  prelude  to  an 
almost  tragic  act.  Before  help  could  reach  me,  I  had  flung  my 
arms  into  the  air  for  the  last  time,  and  after  a  few  last  desper- 
ate struggles,  had  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and  fallen  back- 
wards, hitting  my  precious  head  upon  the  hard  ice  with  a 
sickening  thud. 

It  had  been  a  delusion  of  mine,  that  people  who  said  they 
"saw  stars"  (on  receiving  a  blow  like  this)  were  creatures  of 
a  vivid  imagination  or  were  given  to  gross  exaggeration.  But 
all  such  comfortable  delusion  was  dispelled.  This  cruel  exper- 
ience of  mine  has  added  to  the  number  another  witness  who 
can  honestly  aver  that  not  merely  stars,  but  moons  and  meteors 
even,  flashed  across  my  sense  of  vision  as  I  lay  helpless  on  my 
back  upon  the  ice.  I  had  just  begun  to  feel  my  muscles  relax, 
and  my  faculties  becoming  also  less  tentative,  I  could  neglect 
myself  a  little  to  think  of  Wordsworth's  dizzy  rapture  as  "all 
shod  with  steel,  he  hissed  along  the  polished  ice"  or  "turned 
aside  to  cut  the  reflex  of  a  star"  when  suddenly,  I  actually 
imagined  stars  where  they  should  never  be. 

How  I  reached  my  room  is  not  clear.  I  have  but  a  dim 
recollection  of  being  pushed  by  some,  and  pulled    by    others 
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inside  a  refectory  window  which  was  opened  from  within  by  a 
friendly  sympathizer,  who  saw  at  once  to  the  removal  of  my 
skates  and  warned  us  to  mount  the  stairs  as  best  we  could,  in 
an  auspicious  moment  when  the  coast  was  clear.  In  my  dreams 
that  night,  I  sailed  with  sylph-like  grace  over  fairy  ponds 
where  pleasantly  I  felt  my  nimble  body  given  to  the  wiad. 
But  next  morning  be  it  known  my  movements  were  anything 
but  graceful,  my  body  anything  but  nimble,  as  I  limped  and 
hobbled  confusedly  along  the  polished  floors  to  class.  My 
skating  lesson  had  not  been  an  altogether  pleasant  one,  but 
like  another  lesson  which  experience  taught  me  upon  that 
same  occasion,  it  was  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  the  reader  smile  at  my  mention  of  that  other  les- 
son, but  that  is  another  story  with  which  I  may  entertain  some 
patient  listener  another  time. 

ZITA  NOLAN. 
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SNAPSHOTS  OF  ARTS  I. 


Rosella  is  a  maiden  meek 
In  class  she's  never  known  to  speak. 
When  Latin  comes  her  cheeks  grow  rosy, 
Excitement  reigns.    'Tis  far  from  prosy. 

The  little  one  with  studious  air. 
Who  occupies  the  foremost  chair, 
Who  never  lets  a  lesson  pass, 
Is  Ruth,  a  very  charming  lass. 

And  next  we  come  to  Agnes  Quinn, 
\Vhose  other  name  is  "Frances'  twin." 
Inseparable  and  both  good  sports, 
Most  excellent  are  their  reports. 

Marion's  cheerfulness  nothing  mars, 
At  "Deutsch,"  why  she  just  simply  stars. 
She's  "On  the  spot"  for  everything, 
But  never  ask  her  if  she'll  sing. 

Whene'er  you  see  Terese  appear, 
Mathilde  her  shadow's  always  near; 
They're  very  clever,  know  a  lot. 
And  always  there  right  on  the  dot. 

O'er  all  the  virtues  of  our  class, 
I  fear  I  must  needs  this  time  pass. 
Space  lets  me  add  but  one  more  line, 
I  close  with  "Jimmy,"  I  T  9. 


'-Marion  James. 
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Our  Debt  to  the  Early  Greeks 

JN  studying  the  early  history  of  Greece,  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  immensity  of  our  debt  to  the  leaders  of 

this  ancient  civilization.  In  many  of  our  existing  institu- 
tions we  can  directly  or  indirectly  trace  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  fields  of  art,  literature  and  philosophy,  their 
achievements  have  been  the  models  of  the  world's  best  work 
since  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  all  men.  This  long- 
ing early  awakened  among  the  Greeks  a  curiosity  concerning 
the  why  and  wherefore.  The  first  to  inquire  deeply  into  the 
inner  nature  of  things  was  Thales  of  the  school  of  Miletus. 
He  and  his  followers  sought  for  a  permanent  principle  amid 
the  seeming  chaos  of  nature.  Other  schools  of  philosophy 
were  founded  about  this  time  by  Xenophanes  and  IPythagoras. 

Under  Pericles  occurred  the  rise  of  the  Sophists,  or  Pro- 
fessors of  Wisdom.  These  Sophists  differed  widely  in  opinion, 
but  by  their  critical  analysis  and  free  inquiry,  paved  the  way 
for  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  greatest  of  these  was  Socrates, 
whose  free  opinions  and  teachings  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
popular  tribunal  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
Among  his  disciples  was  Plato,  who  set  forth  his  master's 
teachings  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  In  addition  to  being  a 
great  constructive  philosopher,  Plato  evinces  a  genius  for 
political  reform  which  is  voiced  in  his  "Republic." 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
teacher  Plato,  is  realistic.  In  his  writings  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  many  sciences,  including  Logic  and  Psychology.  Both 
Aristotle  and  Plato  founded  academies  at  Athens,  thus  making 
it  the  great  university  centre  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 

Our  chief  legacy  from  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  are 
two  great  epics  ascribed  to  Homer-the  "Iliad"  and  the 
"Odyssey."  The  former  tells  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
while  the  latter  narrates  the  adventures  of  Ulysses.  These 
poems  are  of  the  greatest  historical  value  to  us  not  only  on 
account  of  the  traditions  they  contain,  but     because     of    the 
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faithful  picture  they  give  of  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks. 

T-hese  early  poems  are  objective  in  feeling,  but  later  poets 
speak  more  subjectively  in  lyric  verse.  Fragments  of  these 
lyrics  still  exist  from  the  writings  of  Sappho,  Pindar  and 
Simonides,  which  in  their  varied  subject  and  form  defy  trans- 
lation. 

Theatrical  repreesntations  were  an  important  factor  in 
Athenian  intellectual  life.  Aeschylus  was  the  first  notable 
dramatist.  His  chief  Avork  is  the  "Prometheus  Bound." 
Sophocles  developed  the  tragedy  and  introduced  more  char- 
acters than  had  been  hitherto  used.  His  best  plays  are  the 
' '  Aedipus ' '  and  the  ' '  Antigone. ' '  Euripedes  was  the  last  of  the 
great  dramatists.  His  plays  appealed  to  the  people  as  they 
contained  more  of  the  human  element  than  those  of  his 
colleagues. 

With  the  development  of  the  tragedy  came  the  comedy. 
The  greatest  of  the  comic  writers  was  Aristophanes,  whose 
writings  are  very  satirical.  The  "Knights,"  The  "Clouds," 
The  "Birds,"  and  the  "Wasps,"  are  his  chief  works. 

Herodotus  is  the  first  important  prose  writer  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature.  He  was  followed  by  Thucydides  who 
is  regarded  as  the  creator  of  scientific  history.  His  "History 
of  the  Peloponesian  War"  contains  a  new  note,  "the  percep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  historical  events." 
Another  historical  writer  of  importance  is  Xenophon,  an  essay- 
ist whose  principal  writings  are  the  "Anabasis,"  the  "Mam- 
orabilia,"  and  the  "  Cycropaedia. " 

During  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  history,  sculpture  did 
not  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  other  arts.  The  carving  of  the 
Greeks  is  very  crude,  but  evinces  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
conventional  Oriental  forms. 

The  first  great  sculptor  is  Myron,  whose  "Discobolus" 
shows  a  wonderful  truth  to  life  and  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
The  greatest  name  in  Greek  art  is  that  of  Phidias,  whose  tal- 
ent was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  Among  his  works 
were  colossal  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus.  He  was  employed 
bj'^  Pericles  in  the  adornment     of  the     Acropolis.      A    third 
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sculptor  is  Praxiteles  of  Athens.  Of  all  his  works  only  a  few, 
more  or  less  mutilated  statues,  remain.  Of  these  the  "Aphro- 
dite of  Cnidus,"  the  "Marble  Fawn"  and  the  "Hermes"  are 
the  most  widely  known. 

The  two  best  known  statues  are  the  "Aphrodite  of  Melos" 
and  the  "Apollo  Belvedere."  Though  it  is  not  known  by 
what  school  they  were  produced,  in  their  splendid,  calm  per- 
fection they  represent  the  very  spirit  of  the  pure  Hellenic  art. 

We  must  believe  that  the  Greeks  also  made  much  progress 
in  the  art  of  painting.  However,  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
it  as  no  remains  of  their  work  has  come  down  to  us.  Among 
the  great  names  we  find  those  of  Apolladorus,  who  first 
adopted  the  use  of  light  and  shade,  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius. 

' '  Thus  it  is  that  the  civilized  world  of  to-day  still  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  Greek  culture.  .  .  .  The  examples  of 
Greece  are  of  supreme  and  enduring  value.  Inspired  by  living 
energy  and  a  desire  for  truth  and  beauty  they  breathe  that 
spirit  into  those  who  know  and  love  them.  .  .  .  "When 
artists  cease  to  draw  life  from  the  Phidian  sculptures,  when 
thinkers  cease  to  find  in  Plato  the  living  movement  of  the 
human  spirit  in  its  unwearied  search  for  truth,  when  poets-  no 
longer  turn,  as  Dante  and  Milton  turned  as  to  the  wellsprings 
of  poetic  inspiration, — then,  and  then  only,  will  the  Greek 
spirit  be  dead." 

GRACE  ALLCHURCH. 
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Initiation 

^jJU' ONSIGNOR  Benson  is,  I  believe,  the  most  widely-read 
jjj^  Catholic  author  of  the  present  day.  Nor  is  this  popu- 
larity undeserved,  for  there  are  so  many  characteristics 
of  his  books  which  appeal  to  the  average  reader,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  anyone  of  these  for  special  mention. 
However,  I  shall  cite  my  own  case.  I  like  Benson's  works,  and 
"Initiation"  in  particular,  because  of  the  keen  insight  into 
human  nature  which  finds  its  expression  in  depicting  natural 
characters,  who  think,  and  talk,  and  act  like  real  people  of 
the  every-day  life. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  book  are:  Sir  Nevill 
Fanning,  a  young  Catholic  baronet,  who  lives  on  a  large  estate. 
Hartley,  in  England ;  his  aunt  Anna,  who  is  a  widow,  and  her 
little  son,  Jim,  aged  eight,  who  resides  with  him.  Life  has 
been  happy  for  them  until  the  time  when  Nevill  pays  a  visit 
to  Rome.  Here  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Enid  Bessington, 
a  remarkably  beautiful  girl,  a  non-Catholic,  and  her  mother, 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  her  garrulity.  Nevill  admires 
Enid  very  much,  and  in  a  short  time  she  promises  to  marry 
him.  Aunt  Anna  feels  worried  about  this,  and  her  fears  are 
justified,  for  a  few  months  before  the  date  set  for  their  marr- 
iage, Enid  suddenly  turns  on  Nevill,  and  delivers  a  scathing 
condemnation  against  him.  He  suffers  greatly,  and  one  day 
discovers  that  he  is  going  blind.  An  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  tumour  from  his  brain.  He  recovers  his  sight 
but  dies  about  four  months  after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed. 

The  book  deals  largely  with  psychological  problems. 
Nevill  passes  through  various  states  of  mind;  he  intended  to 
be  a  Jesuit,  but  was  prevented  by  delicate  health,  then  instead 
of  turning  to  God,  he  tried  a  woman — Enid.  When  she  failed 
him  he  endeavored  to  be  happy  alone  with  Nature.  At  last 
when  he  became  ill  he  was  brought  back  to  God. 

There  are  many  touching  passages  in  the  book,  but  per- 
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haps  the  one  which  is  most  striking  is  that  wherein  Enid, 
through  egoism,  wounds  Nevill  with  lier  harsh  words.  The 
picture  of  Enid  is  carefully  and  accurately  drawn.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  whatever.  The  parting  of  Nevill  and  Jim, 
when  the  former  is  about  to  die  is  absolutely  natural  in  its 
simplicity,  so  natural  in-  fact,  that  I  am  sure  few  can  read  it 
without  finding  themselves  very  near  sympathetic  tears. 

Although  Monsignor  Benson  was  a  wonderful  author,  who 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  genius,  I  think  that  in  this  book, 
"Initiation,"  he  has  reached  the  full  perfection  of  his  style; 
not  only  in  the  actual  language  of  the  book,  in  the  psychic 
power  which  is  made  manifest,  in  his  character  delineation, 
which  is  superb,  but  in  combining  all  of  these  he  has  given  us 
what  I  consider  his  greatest  work. 

MARION  JAMES. 
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Her  Easter 

Marion  sat  gloomily  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  thinking 
of  "this  time  last  j^ear."  Marion  Lynde  was  sixteen  years  old 
and  had  come  from  Montana  where  she  lived  with  her  father. 
Her  mother  was  dead  since  Marion  was  very  small  and  up  to 
the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  convent,  about  ten  months  ago, 
her  father  had  taught  her  all  she  knew.  She  was  here  at  St. 
Anne's  Convent  to  be  "civilized,"  as  she  expressed  it.  She 
was  not  pretty  but  full  of  life  and  a  general  favorite. 

It  was  Easter  Saturday  now  and  Easter  was  one  of  the 
days  when  she  and  her  father  were  quiet,  but  this  year,  alas, 
daughter  and  father  were  separated  and  both  felt  it  keenly. 

•  "Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  what  a  week  this  has  been,"  she 
moaned.  "All  week  I  have  done  nothing  but  pray  and  go  to 
church.  The  prayers  and  Masses  are  lovely  and  beautiful,  but 
still— ^ ." 

"Marion,"  called  Sister  Mary  from  the  little  ones' 
dormitory,  "would' you  like  to  help  me  with  the  children's 
clothes?" 

All  the  nuns  Avere  very  kind  and  Marion  loved  them,  but 
gentle  Sister  Mary  best  of  all,  so  she  went  willingly.  Sister 
Mary  knew  that  Marion  was  lonesome  and  she  also  knew  that 
if  she  were  working  she  would  be  happy.  All  the  girls,  except 
one  prim  senior,  Alice  Fisher  and  three  babies,  Laura  Woods, 
Sybil  Gaynor,  and  little  Hilda  Brown,  had  gone  home. 

After  Marion  had  worked  silently  for  some  time,  she  said 
suddenly,  "Sister,  isn't  it  wonderful  that  I  am  a  Catholic,  you 
know  before  I  came  here  I  never  thought  much  about  God, 
only  I  knew  that  some  one  must  have  made  me,  and  the  plains, 
and  the  stars  but  I  never  thought  of  honoring  Him  directly. 
Now  it  is  all  changed.  When  I  first  came  and  saw  the  other 
girls  get  up  so  early  in  the  morning  for  Mass  I  knew  there 
must  be  something  in  the  Catholic  religion.  It  all  came  so 
easily  after  Mother  Angela  taught  me.  If  I  were  not  a 
Catholic  I  don't  think  I  could  endure  being  as  lonely  as  I  am 
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now.    How  I  wish  Daddy  were  a  Catholic.    ''But  ray  dear," 
said  Sister  Mary,  ' '  yon  mnst  have  patience  and  pray  hard. ' ' 

"Yes  Sister," — and  Marion's  wistful  blue  eyes  gazed 
anxiously  out  across  the  grounds. 

Easter  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  Marion  went 
to  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  and  all  morning  she  smiled  at 
everyone,  trying  bravely  to  show  that  she  appreciated  the 
extreme  kindness  of  the  nuns;  but  in  spite  of  all,  her  heart 
ached.     She  was  so  lonesome. 

After  dinner  she  was  glad  when  Sister  Mary  asked  her 
to  stay  with  Plilda  Brown  for  a  while  as  the  other  children 
had  gone  out.  She  played  with  and  tried  to  amuse  the  child 
for  about  an  hour  but  the  loneliness  against  which  she  had 
struggled  so  long  at  last  had  to  have  its  way.  Calling  to 
Hilda,  "You  play  by  yourself  for  awhile,  dear,  I'll  be  back 
soon,"  she  hurried  to  her  room  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
bed,  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  was  not  long 
crying  when  she  fell  asleep,  and  of  course  forgot  all  about 
Hilda. 

Unfortunately,  Hilda  was  not  content  to  stay  where  she 
was  left  but  wandered  around  till  she  came  to  the  senior' 
dormitory.  Seeing  a  pair  of  curling  tongs,  an  idea  came  into 
her  head  to  use  them.  She  had  often  seen  them  used  and  knew 
that  they  had  to  be  heated.  Spying  some  matches,  she  struck 
one  and  held  it  to  the  tongs.  Her  fingers  were  so  small  and 
the  match  so  hot  that  she  dropped  it,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
the  lace  curtains  catch  fire.  As  the  flames  came  closer  she 
was  terrified  and  ran  back  to  the  babies'  dormitory  leaving 
the  fire  to  spread  at  will. 

Meanwhile,  Marion  slept  on  and  knew  nothing  of  this 
world  till  she  heard  the  cry  of,  "Fire,  Fire."  As  she  reached 
the  ground  she  heard  a  child's  voice  calling,  "Marion,  Marion, 
won't  you  help  your  Hilda?" 

Marion's  first  thought  was  one  of  remorse.  "0  Sister  told 
me  to  mind  Hilda  and  I  left  her ! ' '  There  was  no  one  near  and 
she  knew  time  was  precious,  so  with  a  murmured  prayer  she 
rushed  up  the  stairs  to  the  dormitory,  there  being  a  fire  escape 
near  Hilda's  window.    She  caught  the  frightened  child  in  her 
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arms  and  hurried  to  a  window  which  she  fancied  led  to  the 
fire  escape.  But  finding  her  mistake,  she  called  loudly  for 
help  for  she  saw  flames  bursting  from  the  window  below  the 
one  at  which  she  stood.  Fortunately,  just  then  two  men  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  building  and  seeing  her,  one  ran  for 
a  ladder.  It  was  quickly  placed  against  the  wall.  Marion 
passed  the  little  one  to  the  rescuer,  then  stood  herself  on  the 
sill,  but  only  to  lose  her  balance  in  the  excitement. 

That  night  when  Marion  regained  consciousness,  Sister 
Mary  was  beside  her.  The  girl  felt  her  head  and  found  it  was 
all  bandaged  up,  and  very  painful.  In  a  little  bed  near  lay 
Hilda.  All  at  once  Marion  realized  what  had  happened  and 
looking  up  said  in  a  weak  voice,  ' '  0  Sister,  it  was  all  my  fault. 
I  left  Hilda  all  alone." 

"Never  mind  about  that  dear,"  returned  Sister.  "You 
have  been  a  brave  little  girl  and  you  must  thank  God  with  all 
your  heart  that  you  and  Hilda  were  saved,  although  the  whole 
dormitory  wing  is  ruined." 

"Oh  Sister,  I  am  all  paining  but  I  know  what  I'll  do!" 
"What  dear?"  "Offer  my  suffering  for  my  Daddy's  conver- 
sion." "That  is  a  lovely  thought,  my  child,  and  I  am  sure 
your  offering  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  Marion,  I  have 
good  news  for  you.  Your  father  could  not  endure  the  pros- 
pect of  a  lonely  Easter  so  he  came  to  you." 

Just  then  Mr.  Lynde  came  into  the  room  and  Sister  Mary 
left  them  to  themselves.    Hilda  was  asleep. 

"Say  Daddy,  will  you  do  something  for  me?" 

"What  does  my  little  girl  want?"  "Well  this  is  what  I 
want,  even  though  you  don't  become  a  Catholic,  will  you  take 
instructions?"  Her  father  smiled.  "Marion  dear,  I  have  a 
surprise  for  you.  I  am  a  Catholic  and  I  trust  a  good  one. 
Father  Lambert  took  me  with  him  one  night  to  the  death  bed 
of  one  of  his  parishioners.    It  was  God's  way  of  showing  me 

the  truth  Marion,  and  now but  there  you  must  not  talk 

any  more  to-night. 

"Well,  it  has  been  a  very  happy  Easter  after  all,"  said 
Marion  as  she  Avent  off  to  the  land  of  pleasant  dreams,  her 
hand  clasped  in  her  father's. 

AILEEN  McDONAGH. 
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An  Accident  While  Coasting 

21^  AST  winter  I  was  staying  with  my  uncle  in  Napanee. 
^jy,  One  evening  ray  cousin  told  me  that  the  ''Are  we  in  it" 
club  were  extending  an  invitation  to  all,  to  go  coasting 
on  Bunker's  Hill  the  following  day.  This  invitation  was  much 
coveted  as  this  was  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  hill  in 
Napanee  and  was  practically  controlled  by  the  club.  The 
project  did  not  excite  me  very  much,  as  I  had  never  seen  the 
hill  and  considered  it  much  the  same  as  other  hills. 

I  could  not  imagine  why  everybody  looked  so  elated.  It 
was  just  like  a  national  holiday.  Everybody  seemed  to  have 
turned  out,  judging  from  the  deserted  look  of  the  town,  and 
the  numberless  sleighs  that  passed  us,  bearing  a  full  load  of 
passengers.  When  we  reached  the  hill  the  puzzle  was  solved. 
I  stood  astounded.  ' '  A  hill !  I  should  say,  a  mountain ! ' '  For 
indeed  it  was  the  steepest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  certainly  the 
longest,  though  I  was  told  afterwards  that  it  only  measured 
a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  smooth,  white  toboggan  path  was 
fenced  in  on  either  side  and  there  were  steps  leading  up  along 
the  side  of  it. 

A  crowd  was  already  on  the  spot  and, ' '  Clear  the  hill — a ! ' ' 
was  the  general-  cry  as  down  they  went  one  after  another,  as 
fast  as  sleds  and  bobs  could  carry  them.  It  was  a  charming 
picture,  as  big  and  little,  young  and  old,  scrambled  and 
shouted  in  their  effort  to  get  first  place — one  and  all  bubbling 
over  with  the  innocent  jollity  born  of  healthy  exercise.  Many 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  who  had  gathered  to  look  on,  must 
have  felt  a  curious  thrill  and  a  glorious  rememberance  of  their 
own  young  days  as  the  red-cheeked,  happy-looking  children 
flew  by  in  every  conceivable  attitude,  filling  the  air  with  peals 
of  laughter  and  cries  of  triumph.  "Why,  what  a  day  this  is!" 
"Oh!  hallo!  coming  down,  Charlie?"  "Whew!  that  was  a 
close  shave!"  etc.,  were  a  few  of  the  comments  as  the  tobog- 
ganists  hurried  to  and  fro. 

About  the  time  the  fun  was  at  its  highest,  a  loud  cry  of 
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alarm  arose  from  one  party  of  tobogganists  as  they  neared  the 
danger  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  This  point  was  where 
the  railing  ended  and  the  practised  hand  of  the  steerer  was 
needed  to  guide  the  toboggan  around  the  bend  to  avoid  run- 
ning out  into  the  lake,  which,  even  at  that  time  of  year,  was 
none  too  safe. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  real  cause  of  alarm  will  ever  be  ascer- 
tained. It  may  be  that  the  steerer  lost  his  head  and  over- 
balanced, or  more  likely  something  caught  underneath  the 
toboggan.  Anyway,  it  whirled  round  and  round  in  circles 
directly  in  front  of  the  onrushing  bobs.  In  an  instant  we 
realised  that  a  collision  was  inevitable.  There  not  being  space 
enough  to  pass,  the  sleigh,  carrying  eight  or  nine,  would  crash 
into  the  toboggan  and  most  likely  both  would  go  over  the  bank 
into  the  river  below.  In  a  second,  a  dull  thud  and  the  sicken- 
ing crash  of  breaking  ice  told  us  that  our  calculations  were 
correct  and  one  and  all  rushed,  or  rather,  tumbled  down  the 
steps  eager  to  reach  the  bank.  Fortunately,  all  the  victims 
were  swimmers  but  some,  terrified  by  the  shock  and  paralysed 
by  contact  with  the  cold  water,  fainted  away,  and  it  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  several  young  men  to  rescue  them.  Sleighs 
were  brought  to  the  hill  and  they  were  carried  to  them  and 
hurried  off  to  the  town. 

Before  leaving  for  Toronto,  I  inquired  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor  unfortunates  and  was  told  that  two  were  down 
with  scarlet  fever  and  two  more  were  threatened  with  pneu- 
monia, while  the  rest  got  off  with  rather  severe  colds  and  sore 
muscles.  The  fathers  of  the  town  shook  their  heads  and  looked 
wise,  saying  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  coast  there  till 
that  part  of  the  slide  was  fenced  in  also.  This  advice  was  soon 
followed  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
more  accidents. 

RITA  MORGAN. 
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A  Day's  Fishing 

/||\UR  summer  cottage  was  not  such  an  elaborate  structure; 

\ll/  but  it  was  dearer  to  us  than  one  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  For  one  thing  the  situation  was  ideal.  Sur- 
rounded on  four  sides  by  water,  there  was  a  continual  whirl 
of  boating,  swimming,  etc.,  and  the  lofty  hills,  looking  dim  and 
purple  in  the  distance  afforded  us  many  a  jolly  ramble. 

One  particular  morning  toward  the  end  of  July,  Mother 
Nature  seemed  to  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  our  first 
expedition  a  success. 

At  nine  o'clock  sharp,  we  started  off  for  Stony  Stream,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  accompanied  by  Betty  and  Donald,  the 
children  who  lived  in  the  next  house.  The  drive,  a  beautiful 
one,  through  many  woods  and  by  sandy  beaches,  took  us  fully 
two  hours,  and  gave  us  ample  time  to  drink  in  nature's  fascin- 
ating charms.  Arriving  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  we  lost 
no  time  in  starting  to  fish,  but  I  must  say  that  it  was  rather 
discouraging,  at  a  first  attempt,  to  sit  there  for  half  an  hour, 
without  getting  one  bite.  Donald,  in  particular,  grew  very 
angry,  and  crossly  declared  he  was  not  going  to  be  baked  in 
the  sun  for  an  hour,  waiting  until  a  fish  became  hungry. 

Suddenly,  I  felt  something  at  my  line,  and  giving  it  a 
violent  jerk,  it  flew  out  of  the  water.  I  gazed  around  in  be- 
wilderment, and  amid  a  chorus  of  laughter,  I  espied  the  fish, 
line  and  all  high  up  on  the  tree,  under  whose  branches  we  were 
shaded.  Sometimes  boys  do  come  in  handy,  you  know,  as  it 
proved  in  this  case,  for  Donald  immediately  volunteered  to 
climb  the  tree  and  restore  my  treasure.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
soon  lying  safe  in  the  box.  My  sister  was  very  lucky,  for  quite 
often  during  the  morning  she  caught  a  pickerel,  but  fortune 
dealt  otherwise  with  me.  Not  another  fish  did  I  catch.  Betty 
had  some  sad  mishaps  with  one  or  two  beauties,  but  outside  of 
that,  we  did  fairly  well. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  had  gained  a  high  point  in  the 
heavens,  telling  us  that  we  had  better  open  the  lunch  baskets. 
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Upon  inspection,  we  found  that  two  tomatoes,  two  apples  and 
a  number  of  biscuits  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Donald, 
who  had  charge  of  the  basket,  oifered  no  explanation.  Sud- 
denly it  dawned  on  us,  that  innocent-looking  though  he  was, 
he  must  be  the  culprit,  so  his  sister  hurled  a  volume  of  words 
at  him — among  others,  ' '  greedy  boy, ' '  and  ' '  ashamed  of  your- 
self." 

At  half-past  one,  when  we  had  all  done  full  justice  to  the 
light  repast,  we  decided  to  explore  our  surroundings,  leaving 
one  in  charge  of  our  belongings.  Off  we  started,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  we  came  to  another  little  stream, 
a  single  log  spanning  it.  We  were  all  loath  to  cross  it,  but 
summoning  all  our  courage  we  ventured.  When  we  came  to 
the  middle,  Betty  began  to  grow  dizzy.  I  was  too  far  behind 
to  save  her,  and  in  another  moment,  she  was  clutching  desper- 
ately at  the  air,  and  falling  down  into  the  stream  below. 
Forgetful  of  my  own  danger,  I  leaned  over  the  log,  and  the 
next  minute,  I  was  Betty's  companion  in  misfortune.  Luckily 
for  us,  the  water  did  not  come  above  our  heads,  and  therefore 
we  were  not  likely  to  drown.  Wading  to  the  shore,  we  stood 
shivering  until  Donald  reminded  us  that  we  might  take  cold. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  morning's  labours,  we 
were  given  hot  tea  from  the  thermos  bottle,  wrapped  in  shawls 
and  rugs  of  the  pony  cart,  and  driven  swiftly  home.  It  was  a 
sad  ending  for  such  a  happy  daj^  but  as  no  serious  conse- 
quences followed,  it  furnished  laughter  for  many  days. 

DOROTHY  AGNEW. 
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A  Born   Leader 

JN  a  pretty  little  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one 
of  our  Ontario  cities  lived  a  mother  and  her  two  sons.  The 

father  had  died  some  years  before  and  left  the  mother, 
Mrs.  Brown,  a  considerable  income.  Jack,  aged  twenty-three, 
and  Ted,  aged  twenty-one,  had  always  had  everything  they 
wanted.  Jack  had  his  Degree  as  a  doctor,  and  Ted  was 
almost  through  as  a  lawyer. 

When  this  war  started  the  boys  considered  it  a  sort  of 
adventure  and  were  too  engrossed  in  business  matters  to 
bother  about  it.  But  when  the  second  contingent  of  Canadian 
men  were  already  at  the  front  and  the  mother-country  still 
called  for  more,  they  realised  that  it  was  not  playing,  but  war, 
stern,  gory,  terrible. 

They  considered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  them  to  go 
to  fight  for  their  beloved  country  and  it  was  plain  too,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  other  to  stay  with  his  mother.  They 
decided  to  "flip  a  coin."  If  it  lit  heads  up,  Jack  was  to  enlist, 
but  if  it  lit  tails  up,  Ted  was  to  go.    It  was  tails. 

Ted  bought  a  commission  as  a  captain  and  went  to  an 
officer's  school.  When  properly  taught  he  sailed  to  England 
and  then  to  France.  The  Allies  were  holding  a  part  of  the 
country  around  a  large  city.  A  little  distance  to  the  right  of 
the  city  was  a  hill  from  which  a  couple  of  cannon  could  hold 
back  a  large  number  of  the  enemy.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  the  left  of  the  city  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  stationed. 

A  colonel,  three  other  officers,  including  Ted,  and  one 
hundred  men  with  two  cannon  were  sent  to  hold  the  hill. 
They  gained  the  top  and  stationed  themselves  in  a  depression 
in  the  top  of  the  hill.  From  there  they  poured  shot  and  shell 
into  the  German  hordes  below.  The  Germans  saw  that  if  they 
wished  to  advance  to  the  city  they  must  first  capture  the  hill. 

All  day  long  the  enemy  surged  up  the  hill  only  to  be 
beaten  back  by  the  little  band  of  British  at  the  top.  A  well- 
aimed  German  bullet  hit  the  Colonel  and  killed  him  instantly. 
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"Where  were  the  other  officers?  Only  Ted  remained.  The 
others  were  either  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  Ted  saw  he 
must  take  command,  and  he  did. 

That  night,  under  cover  of  darkness,  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  the  main  body  of  the  army  telling  of  the  Colonel's  death, 
and  that  thirty-eight  men  were  dead,  sixteen  badly  wounded 
and  the  others  nearly  all  slightly  wounded.  The  next  morn- 
ing did  not  bring  the  expected  aid. 

"The  messenger  cannot  have  reached  the  army.  He  must 
have  been  captured  by  the  Germans,"  thought  Ted.  Again 
the  grim  struggle  began.  Swarms  of  the  enemy  came  and 
attempted  to  climb  the  hill  but  the  hail  of  lead  which  greeted 
them  beat  them  back.  But  ammunition  was  running  short 
and  the  little  band  of  ragged  men  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  since  the  night  before. 

Still  they  fought.  Suddenly  they  saw  that  a  detachment 
of  British  were  coming.  The  enemy  made  another  desperate 
attack.  A  British  cheer  rose  from  the  little  band  as  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  Germans.  Ammunition  had  run  out.  It 
was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  a  struggle  for  life  and  freedom 
on  the  British  side.  The  reinforcements  made  their  way  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  aided  by  the  remnants  of  the  one  hun- 
dred, they  forced  the  Germans  back  down  the  hill. 

Ted  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  just  as  the  British  began 
to  gain.  Some  days  later  his  .lonely  mother  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  higher  officers,  saying  that  Ted  was  wounded 
but  not  seriously  and  telling  about  the  holding  of  the  hill. 

The  officer  ended  with,  ''Your  son  is  a  born  leader." 

«       *       *       *       * 

I  ask  my  readers  to  follow  Ted's  career  into  the  future. 
The  world-war  is  over,  and  our  hero  is  Major  Brown,  Lawyer, 

in  the  city  of  K .    Just  now  the    peace    of   the    city  is 

threatened  for  the  five  hundred  laborers  of  Caley's  Machine 
Works  have  been  on  strike  for  two  weeks.  The  company  will 
not  make  any  concessions  and  the  men  and  their  families  are 
starving.  As  a  last  resource,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  city  is  called,  for  it  is  said,  the  strikers  intend  to  bum 
the  factory.    At  first  this  meeting  seems  as  if  it  would  do  more 
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harm  than  good,  for  the  speakers  are  all  against  the  laborers, 
and  one  even  proposes,  that  armed  force  be  used  against  them. 
At  last  Ted's  turn  comes.  Pie  begins  his  speech  by  showing 
how  much  the  city  will  lose  if  the  strike  continues,  then  he 
fearlessly  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  describes  their 
suffering  and  leads  his  hearers  to  see  that  they  have  the  power 
to  put  an  end  to  it  all.  Almost  as  if  by  magic  his  eloquence 
wins  the  crowd,  and  his  proposal,  that  the  city  authorities  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  laborers  are  granted,  meets  with  a  burst 
of  applause. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  Ted  goes  to  another,  a  meeting 
of  the  strikers.  He  listens  for  a  while  to  some  of  the  rash  pro- 
posals made  by  the  leaders,  then  commanding  attention,  he 
tells  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  evening,  and  explains  the  reso- 
lution made  by  the  city  authorities.  Again  he  wins  his  hearers 
and  obtains  a  promise  from  them  not  to  carry  out  any  of  their 
plans,  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  next  morning,  as  Mrs.  Brown,  now  an  old  lady  with 
white  hair,  picks  up  her  paper,  the  first  thing  on  which  her 
eye  falls  is  the  headline,  "A  Born  Leader."  A  certain  feeling 
of  being  familiar  with  the  expression  leads  her  to  rea^  the 
paragraphs  below  it.  The  paper  drops  from  her  hand  while  a 
happy  smile  lights  up  her  face — her  son  is  the  "Born  Leader," 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  justice.  She  thinks  of  a  letter  dated 
years  ago,  the  last  words  of  which  were,  "Your  son  is  a  born 
leader, ' '  and  feels  that  for  her  too  the  words  have  been  proven. 
She  says  to  herself,  "He  is  indeed  a  leader,  as  I  would  have 
him." 

ISOBEL  IRWIN. 
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College  Notes 

Until  the  opening  of  the  college  term  1915-16,  the  number 
of  University  students  of  St.  Joseph's  College  has  been  too 
small  to  permit  of  the  organization  of  class  societies  with  any 
great  degree  of  success.  Last  October,  however,  the  increase 
in  number  was  so  large  as  to  make  the  formation  of  such 
socities  both  feasible  and  desirable,  and  the  idea  of  a  Literary 
Society  especially  appealed  to  all.  Accordingly,  on  December 
the  first,  a  meeting  of  the  undergraduates  was  called  to  discuss 
the  project  fully,  and  the  results  were  as  expected.  The  desite 
for  a  Lit.  proved  to  be  unanimous,  and  also  the  desire  to  lose 
no  time  in  organization.  The  election  of  officers  was  held  im- 
mediately, and  were  as  follows: — 

Honorary  President — Mrs.  Ambrose  Small. 

President — Miss  Madeline  Burns. 

Vice-President — Miss  Muriel  Gendron. 

Secretary — Miss  Madeline  Murphy. 

Committee — Misses  Eileen  Dowdall,  Geraldine  Kormann 
and  Marion  James. 

At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  executive,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  society  on  the 
night  of  December  the  seventeenth,  and  plans  for  a  programme 
were  discussed.  These,  however,  were  greatly  interrupted  by 
the  Christmas  term  examinations,  which,  with  their  work  and 
rush,  left  no  time  for  thought  of  anything  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  seventeenth,  a  very  good  programme  was 
rendered.  Besides  an  address  by  the  President,  and  a  few 
impromptu  speeches,  it  consisted  of  a  few  piano  and  vocal 
selections,  and  lantern  slides  which  proved  very  entertaining 
and  instructive.  Delicious  refreshments  were  then  served,  and 
the  first  meeting  closed,  bringing  also  to  a  close  the  Michael- 
mas college  term,  and  leaving  happy  memories  of  1915,  and 

hopeful  prophecies  for  1916. 

«     *     *     « 

The  resident  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  were  the  guests  of 
honour  at  the  Tea  given  by  the  College  Alumnae  at  Newman 
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Hall  on  January  15th.  A  delightful  and  varied  musical  pro- 
gramme was  given  after  which  tea  was  served- — Mrs.  Ambrose 
Small  presided — She  was  assisted  by  members  of  the  Newman 
Club.  The  afternoon  Avas  a  very  enjoyable  one  and  the  pleas- 
ure given  by  the  Alumnae  thoroughly  appreciated. 


On  January  29th,  the  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  several  of  the  pupils  of  Professor  Hamburg  in 
their  recital  at  Foresters'  Hall.  The  interpretation  of  an 
excellent  Chopin  programme  was  much  appreciated.  The 
technical  skill  of  the  performers  gave  evidence  of  careful 
training  and  attention  to  details.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  Marie  Fleischmaan,  the  young  violinist,  whose  play- 
ing showed  natural  talent.  The  programme  was  much  enjoyed 
and  we  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  more 
of  Professor  Hamburg's  recitals  which  are  always  well  worth 

hearing. 

.    «     «     *     » 

During  the  past  five  months,  the  students  of  the  College 
have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Reverend  Father 
McBrady's  interesting  and  instructive  discourses,  which  he 
delivers  weekly  in  the  College  Auditorium.  In  each  of  his  lec- 
tures Father  McBrady  explains  clearly  and  concisely  a  text, 
doctrine  or  devotion  and  brings  it  to  bear  on  some  phase  of 
school  girl  life.  For  example,  the  text,  ''Lord,  teach  me  dis- 
cipline," was  amplified  and  applied  to  everyone.  Devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  emphasized  in  an  eloquent  sermon ;  and 
the  exhortation  to  be  charitable  in  our  dealings  with  others 
impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  all  the  hearers.  Father 
McBrady's  lectures  are  greatly  appreciated,  and,  it  is  hoped, 

will  long  continue. 

#     #     *     * 

In  January  last,  the  University  of  Toronto  announced  the 
names  of  those  who  carried  off  the  prizes  in  Italian,  competed 
for  at  the  midsummer  examinations.  Amongst  the  successful 
competitors,  is  Miss  Madeline  Murphy  who  won  the  prize  in 
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First  Year.  As  Italian  is  a  University  subject,  the  prizes  are 
open  to  the  students  of  all  the  affiliated  Colleges,  and  St. 
Joseph's  is  justly  proud  of  its  pupil.  Madeline's  many  friends 
trust  that  this  honour  is  but  the  presage  of  future  laurels 
•which  will  reward  the  efforts  of  the  brilliant  young  student. 


In  the  College  Auditorium,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
February  18th,  a  large  audience  was  deeply  interested  by  an 
illustrated  lecture  given  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop.  Rev. 
Dr.  Walters,  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  had  charge  of  the 
views,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  different  mural  decorations 
from  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Antiqua.  This  Church  was 
brought  to  light  a  few  years  ago  by  excavations  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  Roman  Forum,  and  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  students  of  Archaeolog3\  The  familiar  knowledge 
Avhich  the  Archbishop  had  of  every  scene  thrown  on  the  canvas 
added  to  the  appreciation  with  which  his  lecture  was  received. 

The  building,  an  architectural  relic  of  even  an  earlier  day, 
was  shortly  after  Constantine 's  victory,  converted  into  a 
Christian  Church,  and  being  looked  on  with  kindly  patronage 
by  several  succeeding  jjopes,  was  under  their  direction,  decor- 
ated with  paintings  expressive  of  the  piety  of  the  people. 
Thus  one  layer  of  plaster  covers  another  so  that  the  excavator 
finds  there  unmistakable  proof  of  the  class  of  art  that  char- 
acterized each  of  the  three  centuries — the  seventh,  the  eighth, 
and  the  ninth. 

But  to  the  child  of  the  Church,  it  is  a  proof  of  something 
that  is  of  more  vital  import.  This  old  building  dug  out  from 
the  debris  of  centuries,  showing  its  holy  water  font,  its 
baptistery,  its  altar,  its  pictures  of  Christ,  His  Blessed  Mother 
and  His  Saints,  points  to  a  worship  in  those  far  off  ages,  when 
the  ancestors  of  modern  civilized  races  were  still  barbarians, 
a  worship  which  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  Catholic 
ceremonial  of  to-day,  thus  giving  unerring  proof  of  the  immu- 
tability of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  unity  of  her 
teachings. 
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On  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  the  University 
students  of  Loretto  Abbey  College  had  a  Mass  celebrated,  at 
which  they  received  Holy  Communion  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Sister  Austin.  This  kind  remembrance  was  much 
appreciated  by  Sister  Austin's  class  at  St.  Joseph's. 


Patriotic  Concert  and  Cantata 

/||\  NE  of  the  finest  musical  treats  of  the  season  took  place  in 
VIl/  the  Auditorium  of  St.  Joseph's  College  on  December 
21st.  The  fact  that  the  concert  was  organized  by 
Maestro  Carboni  suffices  to  denote  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence attained,  and  the  foretold  certainty  of  an  artistic  success. 

Maestro  Carboni  was  assisted  by  three  professional  singers 
who  fully  appreciate  the  inestimable  advantage  of  continuing 
their  vocal  studies  under  his  guidance. 

Miss  Dora  de  la  Lowe  delighted  the  audience  with  her 
rare  and  brilliant  technique.  She  sang,  with  an  extraordinary 
agility  and  sweetness  of  tone,  the  difficult  variations  of  Proch 
to  which  Maestro  Carboni  had  added  extra  variations  and  a 
florid  cadenza  written  especially  for  her  voice. 

Mrs,  Mabel  Manley  Pickard  was  justly  admired  for  her 
rich  soprano  tones  and  pure  style — Her  rendition  of  the  dram- 
atic and  pathetic  air  of  Lia  taken  from  Debussy's  "L 'Enfant 
Prodigue,"  to  which  her  clear  diction  lent  additional  charm 
was  such  as  is  seldom  heard  in  Toronto. 

Miss  Winifred  Parker,  the  well-known  contralto,  displayed 
her  beautiful  voice  and  finished  musicianship  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  fine  arioso  from  "Le  Prophete"  of  Meyerbeer. 

The  distinguished  piano  pedagogue  and  executant,  Miss 
Bertha  Clapp,  who,  besides  accompanying  the  Cantata, 
rendered  the  Etude  of  Mendelsohnn,  and  the  Scherzo  of 
Chopin  in  masterly  fashion,  exhibited  once  more  her  sure 
technique  and  graceful  style,  combined  with  delicacy  of  touch, 
and  varied  tone  colour. 

Mr.  Broadus  Farmer,   the  talented  violinist,   played  the 
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Ave  Maria  of  Schubert- Wilhemj,  and  the  Caprice  Viennois  of 
Kriesler  with  exceptional  virtuosity  and  pure  tone. 

Miss  Lois  Gibson,  whose  true  pitch  of  tone  and  distinct 
enunciation  bespoke  a  serious  training  declaimed  ''A  Christ- 
mas Idyl,"  very  felicitously;  also  with  depth  of  feeling  and 
beauty  of  expression  the  Kev.  D.  A.  Casey's  "Christmas 
Message  to  our  Brave  Soldiers  at  the  Front." 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  evening  was  the  execution  of  the 
Cantata  "The  Daughter  of  the  Sea,"  by  F.  Cowen,  rendered 
by  "about  300  pupils  of  the  College,  who,  clothed  in  white, 
made  a  pure  galaxy  of  loveliness,  looking  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  garden  of  white  rosebuds  in  a  snowy  fairyland. 

The  fact  that  the  Cantata  was  given  after  only  two  months 
of  vocal  class-work  speaks  much  for  the  energy  and  ability  of 
Maestro  Carboni,  whose  skilful  and  expressive  gestures  be- 
tokened the  competent  Orchestral  and  Choral  Conductor — The 
effect  produced  was  one  of  perfect  ensemble  comprising  pre- 
cision in  execution,  graceful  changes  of  expression  and 
rhythm,  and  a  fine  musical  sense  of  the  mutual  application  of 
words  and  music. 

The  solo  parts  were  admirably  rendered  by  Mesdames 
Pickard  and  Parker,  while  the  augmented  trios  were  charm- 
ingly sung  by  pupils  of  the  College,  viz :  the  Misses  N.  Travers, 
M.  McNulty,  A  Scully,  F.  Geoffrion,  G.  Corbett,  H.  Spellman, 
H.  Lockhart,  M.  Pape. 

The  accompaniment  of  piano,  violin,  and  organ  was  artis- 
tically rendered  by  Miss  Bertha  Clapp,  Mr.  Broadus  Farmer, 
and  Mrs.  Barron  respectively,  supplemented  by  a  second  piano 
part  arranged  for  Miss  Grace  Barron  and  Miss  Stella  O'Neil. 

The  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  of  St.  Michael's  College,  in  a  brief 
but  eloquent  address  warmly  congratulated  the  pupils  and 
their  artist  friends  on  the  excellence  of  the  programme  and 
lauded  the  worthy  object  for  which  it  was  given. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  artistic  sentiment  of  the  Rever- 
end Mother  Superior  of  St.  Joseph's  College  for  the  acquisition 
of  Maestro  Carboni  as  Vocal  Instructor,  and  the  consequent 
higher  musical  development  in  the  student  life  of  St.  Joseph's 
College. 
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